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AL-ZUHRI 
A STUDY ON THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY WRITING IN ISLAM 


By A. A. DURI 


HE beginnings of history writing in Islam were cultivated in two centres— 

Medina, representing Islamic interests and primarily concerned with the 
Sira (Life of the Prophet) and the early history of Islam, and Iraq—more 
specifically Küfa and Basra—representing tribal interests and lines of historical 
studies. These beginnings were collective pursuits, individual activity being 
a part of a school and adding further to its development. 

The Medina scholars started with a study of the traditions of the Prophet 
and this led to a widening interest in all aspects of Muhammad’s career and even 
in the affairs of the Umma. Thus from Abban b. ‘Uthman (d. between A.H. 96 
and 105), a jurist, with a definite interest in the Maghazi,' but only quoted as 
a, traditionist, we come to ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair (d. A.H. 94), a famous jurist and 
traditionist, who is the pioneer of the Maghazt literature and the initiator of 
the Medina school of history. The extracts preserved from ‘Urwa show his 
interest in the prophetic career of Muhammad and im early Islamic history. 
But it was Zuhri who put the school of Medina on solid foundations and set the 
Imes of historical studies. Besides, a study of his work helps to indicate whether 
the origins of the Maghàzs literature were in popular stories as some suggest, 
or in the more serious studies of traditionists and their followers. 

Al-Zuhri’s date of death seems certain. It is given as 17 Ramadan A.n. 124/ 
742.8 His date of birth, as one might expect, is uncertain. It is given as 50, 
51, 56, or 58.4 But as Zubair b. Bakkar,? and Waqidi—i one report *—make 
his age 72, it is probable that his birth was in a.m. 51-2/671. 

He studied with the foremost authorities on traditions, four of whom 
he holds in high esteem and frequently quotes: Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab,’ Abban 
b. ‘Uthman,® ‘Ubaidullah b. Abdullah b. ‘Utba, and ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair. 


1 Magházi is explained as ‘campaigns’, and though this is literally accurate, it means 
historically, at this period, the prophetic career of Muhammad. 

* Beo EI, art. ' Sira’. 

3 Bukhari, Tarikh, 1, pt. 1, p. 221; L Qutaibs, Ma'àrif, 239; Yàf^, Mir'üt, 1, 260; I. al- 
Jawzi, Safwat al-safwa, x, 79; Dhahabi, ZDMG, xrv, 1890, 485. Both Dhahabi, T'aràjim, 
ed. by Fischer, 73, and Ibn Kathir, IX, 434, give the alternative versions of A.H. 123 and 125 
but confirm a.n. 124, cf. Aghani, v1, 100. 

* Dhahabi, op. cit., 73 (Waqidi makes it A.H. 58) ; I. Jawzi, op. cit., 11, 79; I. Kathir, op. cit., 
944. 

5 T, Kathir, rx, 344. 

5 Fischer (Dhahabi), ZDMG, xr1v, 1890, 435. 

7 He sat with him many (6-10) years. Dhahabi, op. cit., 67. 

* See Bukhari, op. cit., 1, pt. 1, 451. 

* See Aghani, viu, 92, 93. 
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To him, they were ‘ the four seas of knowledge ".! It is reported that he mastered 
their knowledge and added his own work to it. 

Zuhri was noted for his good memory, so important at that time, and tried 
to strengthen it with honey syrup (shardb al-‘asal).® But especially significant 
was his interest in writing his notes and traditions—on slates (alwih) and 
parchment (suhuf), to aid his memory. Writing was considered by his genera- 
tion as the main reason for his being the most learned man of his time. According 
to one report, he used to write all he heard,* and according to another he wrote 
down traditions (Sunan) of the Prophet and his companions.’ 

Zuhri's first source for the Maghazt was ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair. He studied 
with him probably for a fairly long period, had & high respeot for him, and 
thought him ‘an unfathomable sea ’. Ibn Khallikàn states that ‘Urwa is 
reported to be the first author on the Maghäzi.” Hajji Khalifa is more definite 
in stating that ‘the first to compile (samnafa) on the Maghàzi is ‘Urwa’.® 
Sakhawi says that Zuhri reported the Maghaz» on the authority of 'Urwa.? 
Besides, ‘Urwa figures as the main single authority for Zuhri in his Maghàzi. 
But a study of the available traditions of ‘Urwa indicates that they are 
anecdotal, fragmentary, with hardly any frame. However, Zuhri frequently 
quotes Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab," and ‘Ubaidullah b. ‘Abdullah b. 'Utba.? In 
addition, he quotes many others.!? 

Zuhri seems to have carried out a wide investigation in Medina into the 
traditions of the Prophet and his companions, aided in that by his social 
position, his good memory, and his writing. He did not limit his inquiries to 
schclars, but asked any who might have information or knowledge and could 
be trusted. He would attend gatherings, go to houses and ask individuals —men 
and women, old and young. Much in these traditions is related to the 
Maghàzi. 

We are nob concerned here with his high reputation as & great traditionist 


1 ibid., 92; Ibn Hajar, T'aAdAib, vir, 65. 
2 Dhahabi, op. cit., 69, cf I. Qutaiba, op. cit., 260 ; Bukhari, op. cit., 1, pt. 1, p. 221; I. Jawzi, 
op. cit., 1r, 77-8. 
3 Sam‘ani, Ansab, 281; Dhahabi, op. cit., 68; L Hajar, vu, 68. 
t Dhahabi, op. cit.. 07. 
5 I. Hajar, vir, 67; I. Kathir, rx, 344; of. I. Jawzi, op. cit., IL, 78. 
* Bukhari, op. cit., rv, 32; Abū Nu'aim, Hilya, m, 360; I. Hajar, op. cit., YI, 65. 
* L Khalikān, r, 586. 8 Hajji Khalifa (Istanbul), rz, 1747. ° Sakhawi, Iän, 48. 
10 Available quotations from ‘Urwa deal mainly with the beginning of the Wahy (revelation), 
the emigration (Hijra), Badr, the Qainuq&', the Hudaibiyya, the conquest of Mecca, and some 
private affairs of the Prophet. 
11 Wiügidi (MSS ed. by Jones), 151, 219, 421, 436, 562, 828, 869, 1025; Balàdhuri, Ansdb, 
v, 25, 20, 07, 97; Tabari, 1, 1815. 
12 Wagidi (MSS), 383, 519, 657, 816, Tab., 1, 1834. 
13 Ibn Ka’b b. Malik (Wümdi MSS, 162, 208; I. Sayyid al-N&s, 1, 231); Anas b. Malik (Tab., 
I, 1828); Muhammad b. Jubair b. Mut‘im (Wadqidi, 381, I.S.N., 1, 30); Ibn ‘Abbas (Tab., 1, 
1569. I.S.N., 11, 145) ; ‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As (Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld (hereafter referred 
to as LH.), 414) ; Ibn Salama b. ‘Abd al-Rahmian b. 'Awf (Tab., 1, 1019, Wüqidi, 746, I.S.N., 
I, 142); Màhk b. Aws b. al-Hadathin (Wadqidi, 249, 363). 
14 See Dhahabi, op. cit., 69. 
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and jurist, but will limit our remarks to his work as a historian. Suffice it 
to say that he was considered the depository of the traditions of Medina and 
its seven jurists,* and this explains his great standing and influence. 

It seems that Zuhri’s work covered the life of Muhammad, beginning with 
relevant pre-Islamic events, and proceeding to his prophetic career in Mecca 
and Medina. Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) states ‘the Maghazt were transmitted by 
Hajjaj b. Abi Mani‘ (d. after 216/831—2) on the authority of al-Zuhri ',* thus 
indicating that Zuhri had composed a work on the Maghazs. Hajji Khalifa 
attributes such a work to him.* Zuhri uses the term Sira,’ though it is not given 
as a title to his work. 

We have only fragments of his work, primarily m Ibn Ishaq, Wadqidi, 
Tabari, and Balàdhuri. A brief reconstruction of these fragments follows. 


I. Pre-Islam 

(1) The day (Friday) on which Adam was created, entered Paradise 
and left it.® i 

(2) A reference to Noah, the spread of his sons and descendants on earth, 
and its division between them.’ 

(3) Arab (sons of Isma’il) chronology starting with the fire of Ibrahim 
to the year of the Elephant (‘dm al-fil), and finally the era of the Hijra.? 

(4) An account (from Ka’b al-Ahbar) of Ibr&him's vow to sacrifice his 
son Ishaq, and the attempt of the devil to spoil it.® 

These fragments reflect Zuhri's interest in past prophets. Whether they 
were part of his Maghazt (or Stra) is uncartain, but it is improbable. 

(5) Sakhawil® mentions that Yünis b. Yazid (d. 159/775-6) ' reported 
pre-Islamic events witnessed by Muhammad’ (Mashāhid al-Nabs), presumably 
eventa like the Fujjar war, the building of the Ka'ba and the Atf al-Fudsl. 

(6) Zuhri reports some signs of the coming prophecy: an angel warns 
Kisra 1; a Kahin relates the warning of his 86745 about the end of paganism. 
Umar I is quoted reporting a miraculous sign.” 

(7) Khadija hires Muhammad to conduct her caravan. Muhammad marries 
Khadija ; his age then. 


II. Prophetic career of Muhammad 
A. The Meccan period 


(1) The beginning of Wahy (revelation)—Muhammad’s plight and Khadija’s 


1 See Horovitz, ° The earliest biographies of the Prophet and their authors’, Jsl. Culture, 
rr, 1928, 33 f. 

3 See Bukhári, op. ,ناته‎ 1, pt. 1, 221; L Jawzi, op. oit., Il, 77, 78; Dhahabi, op. cit., 68, 72 ; 
Yast, 261; L Kathir, rx, 342. 

3 ['l5n, 88 (transl. in Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography, 823). 


+ Hajj! Khalifa (Istanbul), 11,1747. 5 Aghant, xrx, 59. * Tab., 1, 112, 
7 ibid., 1, 200-1. t ibid., 1, 1258. * ibid., 1, 293. 
10 Sakhawi, Iän, 88. 11 Tab., g 1014. 13 ibid., 1, H45. 


13 Ibn Sayyid al-Nàs (I.S.N.), 1, 47, 50; Tab., 1, 1145. 
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role. How Muhammad first realized that he was chosen for the mission. 
The first verses of the Quran, and the last. Muhammad’s worry about an 
interruption (nga ‘delay’) of the Wahy. The first to become Muslims 
(Khadija and Zaid).* 

(2) An idea of the attitude of Quraish to Muhammad’s preaching and 
activity.’ Muhammad tries to preach to other tribes—beside Quraish—during 
festivals (Mawdsim), namely Kinda and Banü ‘Amir b. Sa'ga'a, with no success, 

(3) The emigration to Abyssinia, a report of Um Salama—the reception 
by Najüshi—Quraish sends a delegation, but the Najashi confirms his protection. 
Further details about the Najashi.’ 

(4) Quraish boycotts the Bani Hashim and Bani ‘Abd al-Muttalib (Zuhri 
in collective traditions). Abu Talib's death and his refusal to pronounce the 
Shaháda. Reference to the Isra’ and the Ms'ràj (ascension).!? 

(5) The ‘Aqaba convention and the text of the pact (bay‘a) and the beginning 
of Islam in Medina. 


B. The Medina period 

(1) The Hijra (emigration}—incident of Surüqa b. Jasham.? Muslims 
await Muhammad’s arrival. Circumstances and date of Muhammad’s arrival, 
and the building of the mosque.!? The effects of the weather in Medina on the 
emigrants—fever.14 

(2) Raid of Abdullah b. Jahsh—number and identity of participants !5—the 
first reaction of Muhammad to the attack on the Quraishi caravan.16 

(3) Some light on the attitude of the Jews towards the Prophet." The 
attitude of Abdullah b. ‘Ubayy (rude, hostile). Change of the Q1bla.® 

(4) The Battle of Badr—Zuhri’s account is part of a collective tradition.™ 
Further details—dream of ‘Atika d. of ‘Abd al-Muttalib about the Caravan.?! 
'Imà' b. Rahda’s offer of ten camels (and further support if required) to Quraish. 
"Umair b. Wuhaib, a scout of Quraish, reports on Muslim discipline and advises 
Quraish to return—advice supported by ‘Utba b. Rabi‘a, but Abū Jahl upsets 
that, and the encounter begins. The curse (da'wa) of Abū Jahl on first sight of 
Muslims. Muhammad's first glimpse of Quraish, his prayers and curse on 
Quraish. Further details, including mention of the first Muslim martyr, 
and the first martyr of each Muslim group; Muhammad's inspection of the 


1 Tabari, r, 1150; I.S.N., i, 845. 2 Fihrist, 26; I.S.N., x, 88. 

3 Tab., x, 1155; LS.N., 1, 85. t Tab., 1, 1167 ; LS.N., 1, 92. 

5 LHL, 203; of. LS.N., 1, 111-12. e LH., 282, 283; Tab., 1, 1205-6, 1213. 
7 ILH., 222-3, 217-22. * LS.N., 1, 126-7. 

* ibid., 1, 131-2. 19 ibid., 1, 142, 145, 148. 

1i Tab. r, 1213 ; LS.N., 1, 157-8. 13 LH. 231-2. 
13 Tab., 1, 250, 256; LS.N., 1, 185-8. 14 LH, 417. 

15 Tab., 1, 1273. 18 Wagidi (Cairo ed.), 10; LS.N., 1, 229. 
1? ILH., 393-4. 18 ibid., 591. 

19 T. S.N., 1, 231, 236. مه‎ Tab., 1, 1291 ff. 


2 Tab.r,1292.  Wadq:di, 43, 45-6, 50, also MSS (Jones), 52-3, 66-7, 181; Tab., I, 1322-3. 
2 Wiüqidi, 62, 82, and MSS (Jones), 101. 
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battlefield; the time when prisoners were brought; and Muhammad’s 
inclination to treat them kindly. 

(D) The raid (Ghazwa) of al-Sawiq directly after Badr, and its date. 

(6) The relations with the Jews deteriorate, and a conflict breaks out—the 
murder of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf by the Aws.® The Khazraj and the Aws vie in their 
attempts to please the Prophet. The Khazraj murder another Jewish chief, 
Ibn Abi'l-Hagiq.* The fear of the Jews leads to the famous Kitab (treaty). 

(7) Ghazwat Bani Qainuqé‘—a revelation taken as the directive. Full 
details about the campaign and the treatment of the Qainuga*.* 

(8) Other raids—Ghaewat Qararat al-Kadar, 22 months after the Hijra.” 
The raid on Bani Salim in Buhràn, 27 months after the Hijra.® 

(9) The battle of '"Uhud—within a collective tradition.® Muslim's delibera- 
tions about staying in Medina or going outside to meet Quraish.!? The attitude 
of ‘Abdullah b. Abî Salül (Ibn Ubayy). Finding the Prophet after the battle.1? 
Ubayy b. Khalaf, a Qurashite tries to kill Muhammad, and is killed by him. 
Details about the martyrdom of Hamza.* Muhammad surveys the battlefield, 
and his commenta.!^ 

(10) The expulsion of the Bani’l-Nadir (a Jewish tribe) from Medina— 
circumstances, date, and conditions. The division of their spoils by the Prophet.! 

(11) Al-Khandag—Zuhri in a collective tradition." The difficult situation 
of the Muslims. Muhammad negotiates with some of the besiegers—the Ánsar's 
view against any bargaining. The only adventure of Quraish and its failure.!? 
The intrigues of Bani Quraiza against the Muslims are turned by Muhammad to 
foster mutual suspicions among his enemies. The storm and the end of the 
siege. 

(12) The attack on Bani Quraiza (the third Jewish tribe) immediately after 
the Khandaq,?? and their treatment.™ Other details.™ 

(13) The raid against Bani Lihyan—in a collective مش‎ # 

(14) Hadith al-sfk.™ 

(15) A raid led by Zaid b. Haritha against Um Qarafa.?5 

(16) The Hudaibiyya Pact (Sulh al-Hudathtyya)—aims of the Prophet, and 
the number of Muslims who left Medina with him (and the number of camels 


1 ibid., 89, 111, and MSS, 107-8. 2 ibid., 142, and MSS, 159-80. 

? ibid., 144—5, and MSS, 162. 1 Tab., 1, 1378-9. 

5 Waqidî, 151. * ibid., 134-41, and MSS, 156-8 ; Tab., 1, 1360. 
7 Waqidî, 143, and MSS, 124. 8 ibid., 159. 

° ibid (MSS), 185; Tab., 1, 1384 ff. ; I.S.N., 1, 2 ff. 19 Waqidi, 164-8, and MSS, 185-6. 
1 LH., 591. 12 Waqidi, 184-5, and MSS, 208; Tab., 1, 1406. 
13 W&qgidi, 185-6, and MSS, 219; Tab., 1, 1406-7. 14 Waqidi, 212. 


18 I.H., 586; Wadgidi, 239; I.S.N., rr, 21. 

1* Tab., 1, 1451; Balüdhuri, Fut&h, 18-20, 21; I.8.N., rt, 48, 50-1; Waqidi (MSS), 158 f., 331-2. 
17 Tab., I, 1464; Wüqidi (MSS), 387 ff.; I.S.N., 55 ff. 

1$ Teb., 1, 1473; Waqidi (MSS), 421-4. 18 Waqgidi (MSS), 481-2, 430. 

20 Tab., I, 1485; I.S.N., n, 68. 21 Baladhuri, Futüh, 283. 

3 LS.N., o, 74. 33 Wagidi (MSS), 480-1. 

ti Tab., 1, 1617 ff.; LS.N., r, 387 ff. % Wagidi (MSS), 508; cf. L.S.N., xr, 105-8. 
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for sacrifice). Muhammad indicates the route to be followed—the Muslims 
stop at Hudaibiyya. Muhammad expresses willingness to conclude a peace with 
the Quraish. The reaction of the Quraish and their attitude. The Khuza‘a, 
friendly with the Muslims, convey Muhammad’s intentions to the Quraish.? 
Different messengers, mainly from the Quraish, and their impressions of the 
Muslims. Muhammad talks in diplomatic tones; he stresses his pious aims 
and suggests an armistice. Finally, Suhail b. ‘Amr comes to negotiate for 
Quraish—the arguments about wording—the final text of the Pact and the 
names of the witnesses. ‘Umar’s outburst about the text of the Pact. Details 
about the hesitation of Muhammad's companions to sacrifice at Hudaibiyya. 
Zuhri's comment on the importance of the Pact and its congequences.? 

(17) The conquest of Khaibar—circumstances, and date of conquest. The 
agreement and its jurisprudential implications; the attitude of Abu Bakr 
and ‘Omar to this question. An anecdote on the way to Khaibar.5 The trest- 
ment of Fadak.? Some minor raids.’ 

(18) The conquest of Mecca—Zuhri indicates the Khuza‘a’s role as allies 
and informants of the Prophet *—their formal alliance with him after Hudai- 
biyya—the aggression of the Bakr and the Quraish, its ally, on the Khuza‘a 
leads to this campaign. Abi Sufyan goes to Medina to mediate and fails— 
Muhammad's preparations for the campaign." Muhammad leaves a deputy in 
Medina, and leads the campaign—date of campaign and number of the army.H 
Wiping out of pictures in the Ka‘ba, and other decisions. The number of days 
spent in Mecca after the conquest.!? 

(19) Later campaigns. The campaign (Ghazwa) against Hawazin. Muslims’ 
confidence in their numbers. An mteresting anecdote relating to a Pagan 
sacred tree (dhat Anwat), on the way.!® Muslims shaken in battle—Muhammad's 
appeal to the Ansar and their response—the crucial period of the fight and 
Muhemmad’s prayers—victory.* Division of the spoils.!5 The campaign against 
Tabük—Zuhri in a collective tradition.!* Single details." The imposition of the 


1 Tab., 1, 1529; LS.N., m, 113. 

* Tab., 1, 1531, 1537 ; LS.N., ur, 115; Wadgidi (MSS), 519, 529-30. 

3 Tab., 1, 1549-50; I.H., 740-6, 747-9; I.S.N., m, 116-19; Wadgidi (MSS), 565-70, 572-3 ; 
LS.N., xr, 121, 122. 

4 LH., 7709; W&qidi (MSS), 634, 657; Baladhuri, Futüh, 27; LS.N., rr, 136, 137. 

5 Teb., 1, 1576. 

* Balidhuri, Fut&, 59. 

7 Ghazwat al-Qadiyya (Waqidi, MSS), 670 f., ın a colleotive tradition. The raid of Abi'l-' Anjà' 
al-Silmi, ibid., 680. Both these raids were in 4.H. 7. A raid on Dhat Atla’ (a.m. 8), L.S.N., IL 
182. 

5 LEH., 747-9. 

9 Tab., 1, 1620; I.S.N., n, 120. 

18 Waqıdî (MSS), 731. 

u Tab., 1, 1628; LEL, 810; Waqidi (MSS) gives date of conquest, 818. 

13 Tab., x, 1565-6; Waqidı (MSS), 768, 705, of. 765-6. 

13 LEL, 844; Wadgidi (MSS), 818, 819; LSN., rr, 191-2. 

14 Tab., 1, 1661, 1662; Wadqidi (MSS), 826-7, 828-9. 

15 Wadgidi (MSS), 869-70. 16 Tab., 1, 1092. 17 LH. 798; LS.N., rr, 218. 
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Jizya on Ayla, Adhruh, Adhru'at, Tabala, and Jarsh.? A campaign against 
Diimat al-Jandal and the imposition of the Jizya on it.? 

(20) Letters and delegations: an account of the visit of the delegation of 
Kinda.“ The Prophet sends a letter to Heracleus with Dihya al-Kalbi. In 
addition, Zuhri gives an anecdote about a dream of Heracleus, and his secret 
favourable attitude, and even quotes a bishop (asquf) for confirmation. 

Letter to Kisra and Muhammad's comment on the tearing of his letter. 
Kisra asks Badhan—governor of Yemen—to proceed against Muhammad with 
the demand that he either repents or be killed. As a result of the correspondence 
with Muhammad, Badhan and the Persians with him (abna’) adopt Islam, 
after the realization of Muhammad’s prediction about Kisra’s end.’ 

(21) Some unrest. Khalid sent against the Banrl-Harith in Najran—they 
adopt Islam.? Tamim refused to pay Sadaga, are subdued, and their delegation 
comes to Medina.® 

(22) Personal details—reference to marriages 1° ; explanation of some of the 
names of the Prophet. 

(23) Reference to the last pilgrimage of the Prophet and some details. 
The preparation of the expedition of Usama b. Zaid. 

(24) Last illness. Muhammad feels the end approaching and indicates 
this in a speech from the pulpit (menbar) and urges the dispatch of Usama’s 
expedition. Al-'Abbas asks ‘Ali to accompany him to go and ask Muhammad 
as to who should be head after him, and ‘Ali declines. Further detailsJ4 
Muhammad, on his last day looks fcr the last time at the Muslims in the mosque 
and commissions Abii Bakr to lead in prayers.!5 The last utterance of the Prophet 
—the end. The age of the Prophes and the date of his death.!* The burial of 
the Prophet." 


From this brief reconstruction, it is evident that Zuhri gave the first definite 
frame of the Stra and that he drew its lines clearly, to be elaborated later in 
details only. His plan of the Maghàzi (or Stra) starts with pre-Islamic data 
relevant to the life of Muhammad, including probably his genealogy. After 
referring to signs of the coming prophecy, he passes to the beginning of the 
revelations. Then he deals with Muhammad's prophetic career—major aspects 
in Mecca—the emigration (Hijra), the campaigns in Medina with some light on 
conditions there; other activities—embassies and delegations—and finally 
Muhammad’s illness and death. 


1 Balüdhuri, Futūh, 68. 4 ibid., 50. 

3 ibid., 63. 4 Tab., 1, 1739. 

5 ibid., 1, 1565-8. s Tab., 1, 1872. 

7 LH. (Cairo), 3, 79. 3 L&N., x, 244-6. 

o Wagidi (MSS), 896-903. 13 Tab., 1, 1776. 

11 ibid., 1788 ; of. LS.N., 1, 30. 13 W&gidt (MSS), 1001, 1005 ff. 

13 Waqidî, 1025. 14 Tab., x, 1809, 1810; LS.N., x, 336-7. 
15 Tab., z, 1813; LH., 1010. 1* Tab., 1, 1814, 1834-5. 


17 ibid., 1831. 15 cf. Tab., 1, 1116, and see p. 9 of this article. 
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Zuhri seems to have observed, in general, the chronological sequence of 
events in his work. He gives such dates as the Hijra, possibly of the battles 
of Badr, 'Uhud, and al-Khandagq (in collective traditions), of the raids of 
Qarārat al-Kadar, Bani Salim; Qainuqa', Bani’l-Nadir, of Khaibar, of the 
conquest of Mecca, of the delegation of Kinda, and of the death of Muhammad. 
This interest in dates helped to give further stability to his frame of the Sira. 

Zuhri’s approach is basically that of a traditionist. His concern was to 
acquire ‘tlm or traditions, of which historical traditions were a part. For him 
‘tlm meets a social and a religious need, besides being meritorious as an act of 
worship. Consequently it gives nobility and high social standing.‘ 

Zuhri’s method of verification is based on the tsnad—or chain of trans- 
mission. His attitude is that of a sound traditionist of his period, where a report 
of a tábi —the generation following the companions of the Prophet—3is some- 
times sufficient and more freedom is allowed in historical traditions. Zuhri, 
however, took an important step in introducing ‘ the collective tradition’ by 
combining many traditions into a connected simple narrative—preceded by 
the suthorities—and thus making a significant contribution towards connected 
historical narratives. Furthermore, Zuhri makes frequent references to relevant 
verses of the Qur’an.® In fact Waqidi's traditions from Zuhri make it plain that 
the study of the Qur'an, with its frequent references to the affairs of the Muslims 
in Medina, was another motive for the rise of historical studies." 

In Zuhri's accounts we could see divine elements and human elements 
in conduct, especially in his details about campaigns.’ The idea of predestina- 
tion is not yet all-dominant. In fact Zuhri’s appreciation of ‘ Hudaibiyya’ is a 
justification of an action which was received with no enthusiasm at the time.? 

Zuhri’s traditions are generally sober factual accounts given in a simple, 
fairly candid,!? and concise way. There is little of the attempts at glorification 
which are abundant in later histories. Yet it is interesting that the beginnings 
of glorification are represented. 

Zuhri’s historical data are, as a body, drawn from traditions. He considered 
popular anecdotes as light material for entertainment and refreshment.!? 

Other elements, it seems, crept into his historical material, though to a very 
limited extent. Their presence is indicative of later developments. Popular 
stories left their trace in places, such as the attitude of Heracleus to the new 
mission,?? the forewarning of Kisra,'4 the story of the Kahin warned by his devil, 


1 Bee above, p. 4 ff. ! of. I. Kathir, 1x, 843; ZDMG, xurv, 1890. 431. 

* Dhahabi, op. cit., 72, ‘Safety is in following the Sunna’ says Zuhri, also, ibid., 78; of. 
LH. (Cairo), 1, 79. 

4 Bukhari, op. oit., rv, 32. 5 Bee Tab., 1, 1517; LS.N., m, 00. 

“ of. Waqidi (MSS). 562-70, 156-7; LS.N., n 96 ff, 121. 

7? See Waqidi (MSS), 562-70, 672-3; cf. I.S.N., 1, 222. 

5 See Tab., r, 1473; Waqidi (MSS), 421-2. ° Tab., 1, 1594. 

1? See LH., 894, about dhat anwáàt. 11 See Tab., 1, 1154, 1485, 1300. 

1% Dhahabi, op. cit., 74; I. Kathir, ox, 343. 18 Tab., 1, 1565-6. 

14 ibid, 1, 1014. 15 ibid., 1, 1145. 
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and the details of the Suráqa incident. Zuhri's interest in past prophets and in 
ahl al-K1tab * leaves a faint echo of Biblical stories, and Ka'ab al-Ahbàr figures 
as an authority here.? 

Poetry occasionally figures in his aecounts.* This is understandable, for 
poetry was too popular and basic an element in culture to be neglected. Zuhri 
was interested in poetry, and his wide knowledge of it was well known.® Yet 
poetry is limited in his Maghazi and reflects no echo of the ayyam style. 

Zuhri's historical interests were not limited to the Maghazt, but covered 
genealogy and early Islamic history. Hə was noted for his wide knowledge of 
genealogy.” Khalid al-Qasri asked him to write the genealogy of the Arabs 
(al-Ansãb), and he started with the genealogies of Mudar—northern Arabs— 
but did not finish them.® Mus'ab al-Zubairi quotes him as an authority—in his 
book Nasab Quraish *—on the genealogy of Quraish, and this lends weight to 
the statement of Qurra b. Abd al-Rahman that he wrote a book on the genealogy 
of his people (i.e. Quraish).19 

Zuhri dealt with the period of the Orthodox Caliphate. Great events which 
were vital in the development of the Umma, as well as the Sunna (living tradi- 
tions) of Medina, were living issues and Zuhri deals with them. He gives a 
detailed account of the election of Abū Bakr and reflects the impression it 
created." Then he gives Abii Bakr’s opening speech and an idea of his behaviour 
as Caliph. ‘Ali’s attitude to this election and his bay‘a—allegiance—later, 
and Fatima’s request to inherit Fadak are dealt with.? Of the period of ‘Umar, 
he deals in detail with the organization of the dtwan—register of the forces 
and their pay “—and most probably with the 5416.15 He gives also the age of 
“Umar and some of his speeches." Then he deals at length with the reign of 
‘Uthman. First he deals with the codification of the Qur'an." Then he gives the 
intricate details of the Ps&tna—his account is important as it represents the 
Medina version. 'Uthmàn was popular during the first six years, then com- 
plaints began and accumulated. Zuhri gives, in detail, criticisms against 
*Uthmaàn,?? the caliph’s attempts to meet them, the evil influence of Marwan,” 
the dangerous divisions within Medina,™ the gathering clouds, the storm, the 


1 LH., 331-2. : * T, Jawsl, op. cit., rr, 78; I. Kathir, rx, 342; Hlya, m, 362. 
3 of, Tab., 1, 112, 200-1, 293. However, it seems that these were not included in his AMaghàzi. 
4 ممع‎ Waqidî, op. cit., 94, and MSS, 569-70; Tab., 1, 1652-3. 

5 Dhahabi, op. cit., 73 ; I. Kathir, rx, 343. * of. Aghani, rv, 49. 

7 I. Jawzi, op. at., I, 78; ZDMG, xiv, 1890, 434; Hiya, rm, 361. of. LH. (Cairo), x, 8. 

5 Aghani, xix, 59. 5 Nazab Quraish, 3. > 10 Dhahabi, op. cit., 68. 
11 Tab. 1, 1820-4; LEL, 683-6. For the commotion after the death of the Prophet, see 

Tab., 1, 1816-7. 

13 Tab., 1, 2142-8, and 1828-9. 

13 Tab., 1, 1825-7, also Abū Bakr’s deazh, ibid., 2128. 
14 Baladhuri, Futuh, 450 ff. and 465. 15 of. Baladhuri, Ansdd, v, 21. 
16 Tab., 1, 2731 and 2757-8; see also 1, 2798. 1" Fihrist, 24. 
15 Bal&dhuri, Futüh, 462; Ansáb, v, 25. 19 Bal&dhurt, Ansab, v, 26, 27, 38, 39, 88-9. 
2 ibid., 26, 67 f., 89. 31 ibid., 62, 67-9. 
33 See ibid., 26, 88—90. 
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end of ‘Uthman,! the reaction of the main figures in Medina, and finally 
the election of ‘Ali.2 Then he shows the attitude of Talha and Zubair towards 
the new caliph, their conference with ‘Aisha, the departure of the three for 
Basra, the negotiations with ‘Ali before battle, and finally the battle of the 
Camel.? Further, of ‘Ali’s conflict with Mu‘iwiya, Siffin and the arbitration 
(Tahkim) and Mu‘awiya’s conquest of Egypt are treated Finally, al-Hasan’s 
relations with the Kufites, and his negotiations with Mu'&wiya and his abdica- 
tion close the period. 

It seems that Zuhri did not deal with the Umayyad period. However, it is 
reported that al-Walid I asked him about the ages of the (Umayyad) caliphs,® 
and that he wrote the ages and lengths of the reigns of the (Umayyad) caliphs 
for his grandfather.’ Tabari quotes him (the last quotation) on the length of the 
reign of al-Walid 1. 

This part of Zuhri’s studies indicates that the experiences of the Umma 
formed another important motive for the writing of history. The principle of 
the I5mà', the rise of political parties and their controversies about past events— 
especially the Fitna or first civil war and the question of whether succession 
to the caliphate was by election or hereditary—questions of organization, 
especially of taxation ° and the diwan—all such matters had to be clarified 
by history. Zuhri plainly gives the Medina traditions. His accounts generally 
show the community (Umma) in the right. The Prophet nominated no one to 
lead the Umma, and it decided for election, not hereditary succession. Abū Bakr 
was the elect of the Umma, and even ‘Ali—unhappy at first—gave his allegiance 
willingly later. Abi Bakr and ‘Umar are the highest examples of good caliphs. 
The problem of the Fitna is more complicated ; and the commotion against 
"Uthmàn had some justification on account of his actions, though he is painted 
in less dark colours than in other traditions. Clearly Medina is divided in the 
Fitna; ‘Als attitude is that of an adviser at the beginning, and then of 
keeping aloof during the storm, but he was shocked by the murder. ‘Ali was 
elected, being the obvious candidate. In the conflict with Talha and al-Zubair, 
‘AJ is in the right and a slight shadow is cast on his opponents. In the struggle 
with Mu'àwiya, ‘Als cause is the right one, though Mu'àwiya is shown to 
be more clever. Yet Zuhri reports that al-Hasan abdicated in favour of Mu‘awiya 
thus legitimizing his case. These points show that Zuhri was not influenced by 
political parties and tried to give an impartial account as seen in Medina. 
Here, however, Zuhri's relations with the Umayyads !? need some discussion. 

Ya'qübi states that ‘Abd al-Malik, in his attempt to stop the Syrians from 


1 ibid., 62, 67-70, 85, 91,97; Tab., 1, 2871, and 305-12. 


* Baladhuri, Ansib, v, 69-71, 91-2, 3 Tab., 1, 3069, 3102-3, 3185-7. 
4 ibid., 3241-2, 3341-3, 3390-2. 5 Tab., IL, 1, 5-7. 
* ibid., r, 149. 7 ibid, xr, 428. 


5 ibid., 1, 1269. 

? of. Baladhuri, Futih, 10—20, 59, 68, 80, 384. 

10 of, Dhahabi, op. cit., 72; Goldziher’s remarks (Muh, Studien, 11, 35-6, 37-8, 40) are hardly 
critical. 
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going on pilgrimage during the conflict with Ibn al-Zubair, quoted al-Zuhri 
reporting a tradition which permits the pilgrimage to al-Masjid al-Aqsa (in 
Jerusalem)! The tradition itself is doubtful, and Zuhri was too young then— 
about A.H. 72~3—and unknown. Zuhri did go to Damascus and was by chance 
taken to ‘Abd al-Malik who had a legal problem then. The Caliph did not know 
him at first, then was impressed with his knowledge and intellect during the 
interview, paid his debts, gave him a present, and advised him to continue his 
studies and so Zuhri returned to Medina.* This tradition shows that he was 
still a young scholar, and that the advice could hardly have been made during 
the civil war if he had such importance for the Caliph. On the other hand, a 
tradition of Zuhri shows that he was critical of ‘Abd al-Malik during the war 
with Ibn al-Zubair We have therefore to dismiss this possibility and accept 
Zuhri's statements ‘ I came to Damascus during the rising of Ibn al-Ash‘ath ’ 4 
circa A.B. 80-1, seven or eight years after the end of Ibn al-Zubair. 

It is likely that his studies kept Zuhri much longer in Medina, with only 
occasional visits to the Umayyad court. He then moved to Adàma, south of 
Palestine near the border of Hijàz, making visits to Hijāz and to the Umayyad 
court as a scholar (ls‘slmth2).5 ‘Umar II thought highly of him. It is more 
likely that he settled in Damascus under Yazid II and Hisham. Yazid II 
made him a qafî. He was on intimate terms with Hisham who made him 
tutor to his son, a sign of the rising importance of the Islamic trend with the 
Umayyads. Hish&m asked him to dictate traditions for his sons”; and later 
asked two clerks to accompany him, attend his lectures, and write down his 
traditions, which they did for a year. This most probably accounts for the 
bulk of his works in the Umayyad archives. However, from a stormy argument 
with Hisham, it is evident that Zuhr: was free from Umayyad influence. 
Hisham asked Zuhri about a Quranic reference, and Zuhri answered that 
"Abdullah b. Ubayy was meant. Hishim retorted that ‘Ali was meant, and when 
Zuhri insisted, Hisham said ‘ You lie!’ Zuhri answered: ‘I lie! damn you ; 
by God if a herald from heaven said that God permitted tellmg hes, I still would 
not lie'. Such was the scholar. 

Zuhri's contribution is not limited to his approach to and treatment of early 
Islam. He rendered a great service to historical studies by writing down his 
traditions. At home, he had books all around him.!^ Umayyad archives had 


1 Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, xr, 311. 

t I. Kathir, rx, 340-1, Dhahabi, op. cit, 70: I. Qutaiba, Ma'arif, 239. Ibn Kathir adds 
that he was given a pension by the Caliph on his request; of. I. Sa'd, vo, 157; L Qutaiba, 
op. cit., 228. 

3 Bal&dhuri, ed. Ahlwardt, 163. 

4 Bukhari, T'árikh, 93. 

5 Dhahabi, op. oit., 70; I. Kathir, rx, 341-2; I. Jawzi, op. cit., r1, 79. 

6 T. Jawzi, It, 78; of. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, ed. Torrey, 104. 

* Dhahabi, op. at., 70-1; I. Kathir, rx, 342. 

* Hilya, m, 361. 

¢ Dhahabi, 72. 

10 YAR, 1, 261; I. Qutaiba, Ma‘arif, 260-1. 
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loads of his works written for Hisham.t The statement attributed to him— 
* We disliked writing [traditions] until we were compelled by authority (Sultan) 
to do it, and then we hated to prevent others doing it’? seems to be a later 
echo of traditionists. In fact Zuhri used to write down traditions and notes 
when & student.? The following contemporary report takes his writing of books 
for granted. Al-Laith said to him ‘ I wish you would make these books available 
to people, and would write down all your knowledge, and free yourself (for 
further work)’. Zuhri said: “ No one spread this ‘tlm as I did or made it more 
available ’.® He gave the written word a high standing by saying, ' To read 
the book of a scholar or to hear him is the same’. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar reported 
that Zuhri would give & book of his and allow the receiver to report its contents 
without further requirements. Malik Ibn Anas was fully aware of Zuhri's 
role when he said: ' Zuhri was the first to put ‘thn in writing '." This writing 
opened the way for others. l 

To conclude, it is clear that Zuhri provided the outlines and frame of the 
Sıra and did much to stabilize the Medina tradition. If ‘Urwa was the pioneer 
in history writing, Zuhri established the Medina school of history. In his 
serious work, and not in the line of story tellers like Wahb b. Munabbih, we 
have the foundations of the Maghazi. His students, especially Müsà b. ‘Uqba 
and Ibn Ishaq, elaborated on his work, and though the latter borrowed much — 
to his disadvantage—from popular and Biblical stories, Zuhri remained the core. 

Zuhri also makes it plain that interest in the experience of the Umma 
was another motive for writing history and in this field ‘Urwa’s small beginnings 
were fully developed by him. 

Finally his resort to writing set historical studies on solid ground and led 
to the preservation of some early historical traditions. 


1 Dhahabi, 72; L Kathir, 1x, 344; Hilya, mm, 301, 363. 
a Dhahabi, 69; I. Kathir, rx, 341; Hilya, m, 303. 

* See above, p. 2. 

4 Dhahabi, 72-3. 

5 T. Kathir, 1x, 344. 

5 Dhahabi, 69, 70. 

? I. Jawzi, u, 78. 


AUTOGRAPH DIARY OF AN ELEVENTH-CENTURY 


HISTORIAN OF BAGHDAD—II? 
By GEORGE MAKDISI 
TEXT 


مستبل” c io‏ يوم الأحد. 

«pel dé cue طالب بن زيرك» وهو بنيسابور› يوم‎ T نعي‎ slay 
وكان قد اتصل بابنة الشيخ أبي علي بن رضوان؛ وأمها بنت عمه. وقيل‎ 
الله.‎ ary  ًاريخ دينار. وكان‎ Call تركته‎ “ol 

وقدم الحاجي bul‏ هذه الأيام» وأخبرنا بحج الناس وسلامتهم. JU,‏ 
“ol; d‏ كريمة» الي تحّدث بصحيح البخاري» في الحياة. 

وقبل Ob‏ الجرار (؟) قد حج. وأرجف الناس بوفاة ابن aad Lio‏ وغلامه ؛ 
ولم يخبرني عنه الحاجي بشي . 

ci‏ يوم الأحد» “Og old 2 d e»‏ منه» حرج dela‏ من الأولياء 
يستقبلون ابن جهير الوزيرء لدخوله الى البلدء وقد كانوا فسروا علي مناماً 
رأوه له بعد بام من Gl a3 cesi‏ وري * يعود الى ما كان فيه؛ فدهشوا. 
من ذلك. ٠‏ وبق TUM‏ للرؤيا نتوقعها الى أن وافقي ووأفقته Lb. cw c‏ 
peu m‏ الوا حي" من ستة وأربعين 

فين النبوة . 

: وقال لي‎ Qul رجلا قد‎ ONS c الثامن منه› في منامي‎ ET hte 
(ee الى درب‎ Ut dae للكة. فبضت‎ cael بو قد‎ “Ob d الشرع‎ 
خرجوا من حواليه. فجعلت أتخطي من غير جزع وا‎ e 6 زبانين‎ oe وإذا‎ 
وقد عجب من‎ cg وارجل بين يد‎ eS Cae teo وأدفعهم نيدي‎ Te; 
حسن‎ > EE E et » دخلنا الى دار كبيرة» وإذا رٹ بشيخ جالس‎ e فعلي.‎ 
› فجي بأثواب دقىقات‎ > « edel ae وبين يديه أحداث شبان.‎ 63) gall 
وقصب» وغير ذلك ممالم أر في دار الدنيا مثلها؛ ]168[ ونشر علي بعضهاء‎ 
طيلسان وعمامة». ونظرت أعلامها حساناً. وقال: «نستدعي لك‎ Lon وقال:‎ 
FUIT gl ويقطع › وتلسهاء إن شاء‎ » bI 


1 For Parts I and II, see BSOAS, xvu, 1, 1956, 9-31, and xvu, 2, 1950, 239-60. 
* Crossed out. 3 Modified. * Crossed out. ° aks (1) 
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فتأوّلت ذلك با أنا عليه من العزعة وقِوة النية في نشر ما قد وهبنى الله تعالى› 
ceste‏ غل دة Cual‏ من coule‏ أنقرها LG‏ قرا sallow did I‏ 
OT all‏ وعلومه» والحديث ca dades‏ وما تعلق به. وقلت : هذه الخلع مأ قل 
وهبه الله لي» وذخره عنده من ثواب ذلك» ولو تعجات اللبس لكان ريما بين 
العجلة في الدنياء وما يذخر لي في الآخرة» أفضل del‏ وأ كل ؛ والله حقق 
ذلك بکرمه. 

ole‏ الوزير ابن جهير ي TA ts‏ الحادي عشر di cae‏ حضرة 
الحلافة. وكان lanta Ly‏ تلقاه 'العسكر والحواشي TERET P‏ 
بالنجم » وعبرت السفن والخيطيات والزبازب اليه؛ وركب ومضى ALITA]‏ 
على ما قيل cud‏ ومعه العسكر c‏ وكان قد GE‏ تلك الليلة» وما قبلهاء غيث كبير 
غامر . cal Oley‏ لقد عجب GIL]‏ من عوده بعد calie‏ ومن وفاة الوزير الذي 
كان fal‏ عند عزله» ومن صرف الزعيم الذي كان قد خوطب وكوتب للوزارة. 
حتى gab‏ أن الأستاذ UT‏ الفضل الوكيل قال لبعض السادات» وقد قال له 
كلمة في معى الزعيم ابن ae‏ الرحم » "mE : dus‏ الأمر الذي فيه ( . Cee‏ 
en‏ اا أبو العلاء هى للوزارة » gal‏ ذلك. 
TE‏ انهم سمعوا: : من ذكر ابن جهير» ily‏ يعود» قطع لسانه. وکل 
هذا أرض» Roy‏ السماء de‏ حك الأرض يقضي . فجعل الله الخيرة لإمام المسلمين 
وله arods‏ المسلمين › » إن شاء الله. 

Sly‏ ابن توبة العكبري يوم الثلاثاء» السابع عشر منه؛ وأخرج يوم 
CEST‏ ولم يعم به ST‏ الناس. وقيل لي إن dela‏ من أصحابئا علموا به 
ولكتهم كرهوا الصلاة cae‏ لأجل ما كان قد قد بلغهم أنه فعله مع الزهري U‏ 
التجأ cadi‏ واختباً cote‏ في dé be cé "ds ash pelo ee ati‏ 
anti‏ وأهلة ؟ وأنه codo Jal‏ وغرقه. فبقيت في T‏ ولم يصلوا cade‏ 
ولم يتولوه. ebay‏ على ما بلغني » بباب أبرز» وتولآه ابن المطبخي» من أصحابنا. 
وخلف ابنين Gig‏ والله Lage‏ أمره عالم؛ وما كنت Yoh‏ ظاهراً جميلاً. وكتب 
من المذهب قطعة كبيرة) ومن كتبي Lal‏ وكان له خط ملیح › ومعرفة wo Vb‏ 
obl, Lay dil‏ وجميع أهل الستة» ويرحم أبا بكر الزهري» aab‏ كان 
علامة JI‏ . 

وي يوم الجمعة» الثالث عشر منهء GIG‏ نوبي في جامع المنصورء 


1 Two words. 
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عرفت أن" اراسي الواعظ حط من الكرسي» وأنكر عليه أسباب يوردها 
ف ty‏ كير برد کو ات ا ا وتلويحات بفضل الأشعري 
ومن وافقهء وتوهيمات على العوام” بأن” أصعاب الحديث مشبهة. وفعل ثانية” 
ie 1s «SAS‏ الذي يجامع المنصور. وتولى ذلك EU DC‏ 
حفظه الله. 

وكذلك بلغي أله اگ بياب الأذج على لعاب الطيور» وصعودهم الى 
an‏ وإشرافهم على حرم المسلمين؛ وأسباب كثيرة تجري مم قبيحة. 
ly‏ ذلك الى الحليفة ‏ أطال الله بقاءه ‏ فقام به على الإنكار» وتقدام الى 
ابن السليميني )8( فأنكر على جماعة منهم » وذخ كثيراً من الطيور. 

Vi cols [168b]‏ طاهر صبر هبة المقرىء ‏ رحمه الله — وكان بالنصرية 
diu‏ في ليلة الجمعة؛ ود فن يوم الجمعة» لعشر Cr‏ من صفر. وكان مولده 
في صفر من سنة إحدى وغانين CBM,‏ فكان عمره تمانين سنة. وكان من 
خيار عباد الله TSG‏ وصلاحاً» واعتقاداً The Lae‏ وله ولد يعيش على 
المذهب. وكانت النوبة لي في جامع الخليفة» Jel by‏ بذلك. فبکرت يوم 
الست ومضيت الى قبر الإمام أحمد بن حنبل» وصلّيت الى * قبر أبي Alb‏ — 
رمه الله — ومعي iela‏ تم جثت الى عزاتهم. by OG‏ شديد الأرياح» كثير 
NU TET‏ فيه be Lad‏ وأرجو من الله أن يوهب C‏ الثواس. 

وهذا هبة الذي كان صهره رجل بالنصرية يقرىء اتصل اليه» OG‏ يقرأ 
cate‏ فصاهره عندما OG ptr TS‏ سماعه وهو كبيرء > 
Sy‏ به بنفسه؛ سمعء geb‏ ما كان عنده؛ تزيل نسابور؛ وخر ج عنه 
شي ء يسير. بارك الله له فيا صار اليه (وصلى ade‏ ابنه).* 

وكان عندي في ليلة السبت أبو الغنائم بن وافا(؟)؛ lay‏ معي من الغد الى 
الزيارة؛ وحضرنا في العزاء. وأخبرني ني تلك الليلة حال أبي عبد الله بن col‏ 
add std al‏ ال oen‏ مال عد ت oly‏ في عام oly J'ai‏ 
أبو نصرء وهو الأكبرء بعلّة صعبة لم يجد لها دواء» وهو أنخراف سبيليه : 
الغائط c‏ والبول؛ cx‏ أولادا. أن قد بي لابي عبدالله بن أبي السبل ولده 
yl‏ البركات » وهو كان الأصغر. قال : cn‏ أهل p: all‏ وبعمدحونه عأ 
يفعله معهم. وله | d‏ الجارية يقال له أبو محمد.؛ قلت : «أعرفهم. € 
قلت فحن رخات di‏ ابن (FSM‏ بالبندنيجين » كنت أ أسمع d : JU,‏ 


1 Read: Je. ? Margin. 
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عبدالله بن أبي السبل سمائة فد ان.» قال: وهو كا سمعت؛ ولكن كان له 
حال جليلة» ثم صودر على نحو ثلائين ألف دينار؛ واستقرض» وتديّن› 
ولكنه قضاه aleg cais‏ اليه حاله وما كان ade‏ وكان حيرا Neb (os‏ 
جواداً ‏ رحمه الله.ع 

وأخبرني بأنتهم تهبوا وأخذ منهم الشيء الكثير في هذه السنة» لأنتها في يد 
ابن ورام. Uy‏ جاء la all‏ بلاده» نبوها. وكان سبب ذلك أن" أمير Oli‏ 
أنفذ اليه Lg “ob,‏ من أصعابك قد نهبوا غلّة كانت لي. قال : فأسي مع الرسول» 
oy‏ برجله» وأمر بتغريقه؛ وهذا ما لا يجوز شرعاء ولا سياسة”. فقابله أمير 
حلوان على ذلك. 

وني يوم الأحد» الثأمن والعشرين منهع MES NF‏ ابن ذكر؛ 
وسماه مسعودء وكناه bl‏ منصور خیره il‏ 

ومات في هذا اليوم أخو ابن فضلان الهودي — لا رحمه الله. 

وماتت قطر cdl‏ جارية الحليفة  Lez‏ الله في يوم الثلاثاءء 

ومضيت يوم الجمعة الى lag!‏ الصالح» وعيّدته بعد صلاة العصر بانفرادي. 
ولم يصل اليه غيري. ودعوت بجاعة» وهو نوبي على ذلك. وكان الشيخ الأجل 
yl‏ القاسم بن رضوان قد مرض $( cel oda‏ فسألته الدعاء له ولغيره. وعبر 
dela‏ من أصعابنا لعيادته في يوم السبت. Cy‏ كان في يوم الأحد» سلخ صفر » 
أنفذ السلطان الى أولاد الشيخ الأجل وأمرهم eal‏ مع الشيخ be‏ ابن 
"NET‏ لعيادته» والسلام cade‏ وتعرف أخباره؛ ففعلوا ومضوا. 
وخرج ed cen‏ محمد الوكيل. وأخرج الصدقات الكثيرة» وذح البقرء وفرق 
الثياب» والحباب» والدراهم الغزية؛ والله يوجه له العافية» ولجميع المسلمين» 
FPES‏ 

dee [1692]‏ شهر ربيع (UAM‏ (الثلاثاء) © الاثنين. 

وفيه cael‏ الخلع للوزير؛ وحلعت عليه في يوم الأربعاء؛ ومضى الناس 
الى تمنثته يوم الحميس. Ly‏ كان يوم الجمعة» ركب الى جامع المنصور 
بالخلع الي خلعها الحليفة عليه. وكان bey‏ مشهوداً» على ما قيل لي ؛ ونثروا عليه 
ي مواضع . 

وحضر عندي في يوم الحميس أبو المعالي» وأبو طاهر المذاري» وعرفاني ما 


1 c£. Dozy, على‎ al t Crossed out. 
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3% الأجل” ابن رضوان في الصدقات E‏ الى ذلك اليوم. فكان من البقر: 
اثنتين وعشرين بقرة؛ ومن الدراهم الغ ية : ألفين وثلاتمائة درهم ؛ ومن EN‏ 
ONT 2 d‏ رطل؛ غير الثياب idly cel‏ الصوف» ell mi‏ 
s‏ له منامات كثيرة Od‏ علي وعليه. والله يبحم الشيخ الأجل ابن يبوسف 
الذي Che‏ هذا الشأن اليه» وكان السبب فيه على الدارين وغيرهما. 

c التي‎ (A c Aa Dll la مات عبدالله‎ cox "T يوم‎ ci 
الحنبلي» الذي أ جمع عليه في عصره ودهره. وتولا"ه شريفناء كني خليفتناء أبو‎ 
في الغسل؛ والصلاة؛ والدفن؛ وصلى‎ — ss BS hie sy gl op e 
عظيماً '؛ سمعت من حررهم بمائة ألف. وشيعه‎ Le المنصور. وكان‎ palt عليه‎ 
ؤساء» وأبناء الدين والدنيا. وأنفذ له الشيخان‎ Jh › والأصاغر‎ > esr ERES! 
الأكفان وا يحتاج‎ cola, بن‎ e عبدالله بن جردة» وأبو‎ Vi الأجلان‎ 
ees وما عزلة” لنفسه؛ فل‎ dne في‎ J| اليه. وكان قد أوصى أن لا كفن‎ 
d آثرت دفنه‎ cus له.‎ Wail وتغمده ما‎ 4j Ju Jie TAR? وبدى‎ PE, 
قطعة لي بقبر أحمد؛ وقلت لابن عربيه(؟) ذلك» وأشرت به إليه حين الدخلة‎ 
هو لنفسه موضعاً؛ ولكن” الله تعالى‎ he ولم يقض ذلك» بل‎ code الأخيرة‎ 
سهل أن ذلك الموضع يقرب قطعتي » ففرحت بذلك. وتختار مجاورة الصا حين‎ 
ودعونا.‎ cops في حال الدفن» كا تختار في حال الحياة. وختمنا على‎ 

وكان هذا الرجل في بيت في دار القطان» لا حرج منه لا شتاء "ولا صيفاً؛ 
قد انفرد عن الخلق› وانقطع الى عبادة GEL‏ . وفيه من التحتبل والمذهب ما 
qi»‏ على كل أحد. ولا dot‏ من أحد Let‏ وله أخ حمل d cad!‏ كل 
ليلة» قدر القوت من جهة عندنا حلالاً. وقد كان IL‏ علي من أثق به» في حال 
حباته » أنه رأى ملكين قد Yy‏ من السهاء؛ JUS‏ أحدهها لصاحيه : (فہ 
(ctm‏ قال: وأخصسف jal‏ بغدادء du‏ عم Ls‏ الفساد.» aj JG‏ 
الاك الآخر : «كيف تفعل هذاء وفيبا عبدالله البرداني؟» Aes‏ الله cade‏ 
وبارك له فيا قد صار cadi‏ وجمع by‏ وبينه ي دار القرار» حيث يتعارف 
الأبرار وجميع c Edi fal‏ إن شاء الله. 

ومات في XU‏ الاثنين TIS Lele‏ الزاهد الحنيلي - ary‏ الله من 
النصرية؛ TIT‏ لمان خلون منه» بقبر أحمد. وكان قد صلی على 
عبدالله البرداني» وله pil‏ مريض» وأجهد نفسه وخرج للصلاة. ورأيت جماعة 


* Read: عظم‎ gl 
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d (aig aus‏ زهده وورعه وعلمه» على غيره» ويقولون: عبدالله لله البرداني كان 
by aeta‏ بذلك» وهذا كان متجملاً  je‏ الله عليهما. pu‏ أمره الشيخ Je‏ 
yl‏ عبدالله بن جرد ة ‏ أحسن الله جزاءه. 

dy‏ هذا اليوم دخل الأجل “ابن رضوان ‏ أدام الله تأييده - telat!‏ وصرف 
الله امرض الذي كان فيه. وسمعت من أخبرني أن الطبيب أبا الفضل قال: 
كان مرضه محوفاً» ولکن الله صرفه. dU,‏ لي من أثق به إنه قد أخرح في هذا 
امرض صدقات ومعروفا gl d [o]‏ شتى ¢ call gee‏ دیاز C,‏ كان 
يوم الثلاثاء» التاسع منه» حرح COLI‏ معافاً [169b]‏ الى حضرة الحليفة» والناس 
بين يديه بالتهاني والاستبشار؛ وقيل: يريد أن e‏ عليه. 

وي 3L)‏ الثلاثاء gel‏ ۳ علي الصابوني» سحراء أنّه رأى في منامه كأنه 
old Te‏ والسجدة؛ gh‏ تلقفتهبا عن decli oh TENNE ail, cad‏ 
أنه قد عجب من qp Nb HE‏ في cele‏ واعټادي Ab‏ فتأوّلت ذلك 
على أربع سبعين سنة أبلغه من العمر»ء بقدر آي السورتين. e‏ نظرت في مولد 
عمله m‏ لولدي» فوجدت فيه نحو هذه الرؤيا. والله ‏ سبحانه ‏ يفعل ما 
يشاءء ويحكم با يريد. نسأل الله العمل بطاعته» ولتوفيق لمرضاته ومحبتهء 
والفوز AT ARS‏ و "Hehe CARA)‏ بالفوز برضائه cating‏ إن شاء الله. 

وأخبرني del‏ أنهم رأواء بعد أن Là‏ علي المنام في بقية الليلة» BIS‏ 
eco‏ بالمنام ؛ Te‏ قد سمعوه أيضاً caa‏ وهو يفسره علي ؛ ee‏ قالوا لي : 
«فهذا عمر حسن» نيف ولائين سنة أخرى؛ فهذا اللي res‏ تبتخي وتور 
لنافع co dI‏ قالوا: «فرأيناك» حين قلنا لك هذاء قد استبشرت في المنام 

Cus Cily‏ أخي أبي طاهر بن النرسي رحمها الله في ليلة السبت» 
الثالث عشر منه. ومضيت معها الى قبر cael‏ وصلّيت على قبر الأمدي ‏ 
az;‏ الله وزرنا Ae‏ 

وأتت جنازة بنت صهر ha‏ رحه الله وقيل: لما AS‏ سنين (Stl‏ 
وصيت عليها؛ وكانت سريعة اللحوق agit‏ 
وكان معي أبو العباس بن الشطي؛ Sod‏ لي منامين قديمتين في معى ابن 
التستريئة ‏ رحمه الله الحنبلي» قال : رأيته» فسلمت “ah code‏ علي ؛ del‏ 
بفوطة كانت على eb‏ بيديه ولزقهاء وقال: ويا أبا العبّاس! ما هذا الجفاء 


1 Read : le. 
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الذي لم أعهده (fas‏ قال : وكنت قد انقطعت عن 5 cani‏ فعدت وواصلت. 

والثاني» قال: oo], SIs cub‏ بعض المساجد» وجرى.بينه وبينه " 
كلام طويل. م إني محققت أنه ميت في منامي » فلزمته وقلت : «ما أجد من 
ue‏ كيف ال حال عندك مثلك؛ Cp‏ صادق وعارف.» قال : NS‏ توقكف. 
فقلت : Ya‏ بد من ذلك.» ولحت * عليه. فقال لي : «الخير عندنا كثير» Gly‏ 
في خير فاجع » وأهل الحير ee‏ القرآن. 

وكان ولدي أبو of — pai‏ الله قد رأى في مامه جداه» في ليلة كنت 
في الزيارة» قال: فقال لي: « كان الشيخ أبوك عندي» وقرأ cuba (de‏ 
es) cs tu c TENOR‏ ولا أجسه بشي ء؛ فأحسن الله 
عني جزاءه.) 

وي يوم الجمعة كانت e JE‏ قوية» لم يمكن العبور. وكنت في جامع الحليفة› 
وإذا رجل قد UT‏ رقعة في الحلقة» فيها مكتوب: يا من رأيت ثلاث ليالي * 
متوالية أبا علي بن جردة  am‏ الله وهو يقول: M‏ لأحي: S‏ * الله 
epee Obs) Ca aes ael eg dU ie eG‏ 
قال : فقلت : «ما أحسن هذا ! » فقال : «ليس هذالي ؛ هذا للشيخ al‏ علي بن البناء ؛ 
فعل الله به وصنع .» ودعا له. فعرفته (eU‏ وسألوني عن تفسير الرمانة والنجس » 
فقلت: el‏ الرمانة» فترميم أحوالي» Leb ay‏ على المراد» بعد فضل de «d‏ 
Gl, eet‏ النجس» فهو de e * (e)‏ التمساك بالعهد مهم cb‏ 
ومني للميّت. وقد كنت أزوره أحياناً؛ فقصدته صبيحة يوم السبت» 
وأهديت له خحتمة كانت معي. وجعلت له» مع الشيخ e ME‏ ابن يوسف » ووالده أي 
طاهر» نصيباً من القراءة فيا أهديه الهم. نفعهم الله بذلك» وجميع أموات 
ail «L5 o] coded‏ 

واتفق ST‏ أنفذت 'الى بيت الآمدي» على يد Cole‏ حمله d‏ ذلك 
ce‏ بشيء» نرجو به أن هب الله لنا الثواب» وحيث يعضض له قدرة على 
مواصلة أيتامه. والله يخلفه ad‏ أحسن خلافة (. . . ) " وكان أبوهما صالاً. 

]1708[ فلمًا كان يوم (Us Nb‏ الاثنين» أنفذ الشريف أبو جعفر 
لصاحبه الغضائري ليستفهم شيئاً في معنى ابن عقيل. وقال: «قد بلغتي أنه 
Jal‏ عل e‏ أبي oll‏ بن رضوان» ail,‏ قد وصله بغطاء. وهذا لا 


1 Read: و بيئه‎ gu. 3 Read: “cooly. è? Read: JU ‘Read: gil 
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أدري على ما يحمل منه؛ قد أظهر لنا التبري من الاعتزال ؛ وتقريب Az‏ 
من يقرب هذا». فقلت: «ما فعله مخالفة لاعتقاد IG], ct‏ قد سثل» واستحياء 
وأولاده Uo e‏ فقال: ولو Lal‏ له ما Gl ecu‏ العتب كيف أوصله g.a‏ 

تم دخلنا الى الشيخ أبي عبدالله بن جردة» وعرفناه القصةء واستعلمنا هل 

في الباطن شيء يعلمه. فقال: «لاء وليس بضائر أن تشعروا السلطان ‏ 
hob s de d ce d trenes di lo a d aa di Jl‏ تويك 
أن نرده الى الجامع.» وكان قد حك للشريف هذا عن ابن وشاح» كاتب 
نقيب النقباء. E.‏ ا m RE E‏ 

سمت الى الشيخ cl‏ عبدالله الرقعة التى Lyd‏ المنام ؛ فقرأهاء وكى. (dà‏ 
أسى تلك Hl‏ هجم عليه مرض أصله وجم cl‏ و“ بدنه. وأرجو Lb‏ 
الله فيه الاشفاء. 

وحضر عندي الأمدي d cule‏ يوم الثلاثاء» لفتاوى عرضت d à‏ معی 
جارية له. Cis,‏ عن أبي طاهر في ذلك bi‏ جرى له. 

d‏ بوم cele MI‏ جاعني رجل من أهل باب dis e‏ رات في النوم 
كأن قد ظهر نبي في الناس. cub,‏ قد اختلف الناس cade‏ فقوم 
iode‏ «لا يجوز أن يظهر نبي بعد نبينا ‏ عليه السلام»؛ وقوم يقولون: 
«أيش بمنع هذا؟» فاتتفقت الكلمة أن دم ذلك» وقالوا: دما لک غير ابن 
البتاء أي شي e.e‏ قال : «اسمعوه.) قال : وا 

فقلت: clia‏ هذا زنديق شيطان» Ter‏ الناس؛ ake‏ الناس ي 
Cab‏ ويتحيرون؛ وأكون — محمد الله — أوّل من يفتي بكفره وضلاله» وبدحر 
بدعته وضلالته › إن شاء الله. US‏ أبو العباس بن الشطي: هذا هو ابن 
cu ae‏ إن شاء الله 

وقال أبو نصرء الفقيه البروائي: وأنا - والله ‏ رأيتك البارحة» وبيدك 
قراطيس فيها ذهب وغيره؛ وأنت تفرقه على الناس» وقوم يقولون: ما أكثر 
منافعه للناس. 

وقال لي آخر » ضرير» يقرأ علي : «رأيت كاتاك جالس تحت سدرة» وحن 
حولك نقرأ عليك القرآن» وبين يديك أطفال» أصاغرء وأكابر؛ ويتساقط 
oec elle‏ أحسن ما يكون» eal) Bale cl‏ فقت 7 cl‏ سدرة 
adl, Cai‏ الولدان؛ وحن إذا جلسنا للإقراء وتلاوة LS‏ الله تعالى» 


1 Read: الاعتقاد‎ 
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فنحن d‏ روضة من رياض H‏ قال النبي عليه السلام ني مجالس 
الذكر: Yh‏ فارتعا في رياض آلجنّة .» قالوا: ويا رسول آله : 
وما رياض peu‏ ؟) قال : ومجالس الذكر.» 

وف يوم السبت» "t‏ والعشرين cate‏ كان عندي القاضي الشريف أبو 
الحسن بن المهتدي ‏ أدام الله تأييده ‏ وجماعة من أععابنا في المسجد. فدخل 
إنسان» فقال: «قد ele‏ ابن عقيل الى باب المراتب.» فقيل للرجل : «وأين قد 
دخل» p‏ ليس يقدر يدخل الى دار الأجل أبي eee‏ ولا الأجل ابن 
رضوان؟» فقال : «قد دخل الى المسجد الذي فيه أبو نصر الضرير.» فأنفذت› 
فتحققت cos‏ فوجدته كا ذكر. فأنفذت BLZ‏ عندناء لا cats‏ ولا cone‏ 
حتى لا تجري Lee‏ خصومة» وقلت: oap‏ الى أبي نصر is‏ له في أذنه : 
هذا الرجل قد جلس عندك» وأحاف أن تجري فتنة.» فقال القاضى الشريف : 
«نعم ما فعلت.» ومضى cli J‏ فعاد بسرعة» وقال: «قد وقعت الفتنة.» 
فنبضنا نحن يمن معنا الى د ار الأجل ابن جردة. وأتانا الحبر Gb‏ هرب الى دار 
ابن اسمعیل› ol‏ الخوّل uS.‏ الناس» lis,‏ | قوماً وبركوهم ف nel‏ 
وانطفت الفتنة» وأخرجوهم آخر ol Js lel‏ الذي حسن PIS UM‏ 
البسري؛ فلعنه الناس» وقالوا: «هذا يريد أن eM ENER TE‏ ابن 
COle a;‏ لأجل أن ما ob‏ له يشاطره عليه ؛ وهذا ny‏ كافر.) وقيل OU‏ 
الأجل ابن رضوان om‏ 2 على ابن البسري. والله يكي المؤمنين شر المنافقين. 

5 يوم co YI‏ النصف من هذا Capi‏ مرض الشيخ yl‏ عبدالله بن جردة ؛ 
OU;‏ سببه ضرر فؤاده؛ والله يبب له العافية. وي يوم السبت أخرج عن نفسه 
الدراهم الغزية» والدنانير » وفرّق الصدقات» يتولى ذلك pi ody‏ طاهرت 
استودعه الله ويفرق على الناس. aly‏ مهب له العافية. 

[170] وأخبرني الشيخ أبو سعد بن الكوان(؟) أن أبا الحسن بن الشبوري 
قال له : كان قد كتب الي dy‏ هذا ابن acce (RAS‏ 
أبي منصور بن Lab 4M 4m) Cosy‏ الى القاضي أبو يعلى يقول: ولا 
ALS‏ له رقعة؛ فهذا رجل زنديق مبتدع !» قال وا Ne i du‏ 

مستبل شهر ربيع CAM‏ يوم الأربعاء» عرفنا الله بركته. 

ي يوم الحمعة» الثالث cave‏ جرت فتنة عظيمة pale‏ المنصور؛ وكانت 
النوبة هناك. وذاك “Ol‏ رجلاً من العجم تعلق بامرأة في cea a‏ فاستغاثت 
بالمسلمين ؛ فوثبوا الناس Lega‏ منه؛ فضر بهم » وجرد عليهم السيف ؛ وتابعه 
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cen pe واقتتلواء ورموهم بالنشاب‎ c or وثار الناس‎ gee! ovate 
من‎ OW gaul Bd teal جذمه بعض الأعاجم‎ Se, وقتلوا في الصحن‎ 
mme ونبض الفقهاء من‎ UU تر وجرحوا العدد الكبير‎ il wh 
Lunas وابن البيضاوي» وغيرثما؛‎ c الصباغ‎ cyl دار القطان:‎ JP? فبعضهم فبعضهم‎ 
on الى البدرية. وانقطع الناس عن صلاة الجمعة؛ وكانت النوبة‎ Lue نحن‎ 
بنفر › وصلينا بيجم بعد فراغه الظهر أريعاً؛ تقد م بنا‎ ches عبد الودود»‎ 
ال أبو بكر الشامي معناء وغيره.‎ di — مز‎ coil ب‎ ne gl cat 
: وركب العميد والعساكرء فرأى العجم بالكزاغئدات والخودع فقال طم‎ 
الينا نقيب الحاشميين» وقال:‎ iai Coty لالصلاة أو للقتال؟» فقالوا:‎ gen 
فقال: ولا‎ a. جرت فتنة فكفيتموهم‎ bà c خذوا السلاح واحضروا الجامع‎ 
أحسن الله جزاءه» ولا جزاءهم *! قد أهلكم الناس» اا السمعة. لى ان‎ 
] . ما فعلوا ما فعلم » إذا رأوهم في مساجدهمٍ وصلوا-بم‎ coeli الروم ملكوا‎ 
وخرجوا النساء في الطرقات مهتّكاتء قد نيشوا الشعورء وخر قوا الثياب»›‎ 
وهذه‎ (Lol ينادي بالويل: فهذه على ولدهاء وهذه على‎ US ولطموا الحدود؛‎ 
على زوجها. وشاهدت من ذلك أمرا الم أشاهده قطاء من باب الجامع الى أقصى‎ 
نہر طابق. ثم نزلت من نهر عيسى » وعبرت. والناس قد انر عجوا أعظم انزعاج.‎ 
وأصبح الناس في يوم السبت تاليه » بالاستغاثة الى دار الخليفة» والمطالبة‎ 
والمقابلة لنقيب الماشميين الذي كان السبب‎ BLL * بالثأر من القاتل» وعقوبة‎ 
وقيل‎ cpu في ذلك. واجتمعوا في الديوان الفقهاءء والشراف» والتجار»‎ 
الشريف مع‎ ea هم : قد أنفذنا الرسل الى ألب رسلان» وإشعاره * بالقصة.‎ 
يوم الثلاثاء: وما‎ P أصحابه الى يوم الاثنين» م دخل الديوان مع الجاعة.‎ 
وف ليلة الثلاثاء» قال لي ابن‎ AE خلق ويختمون‎ poem, من ليلة إلا‎ 
ختمة. وينفذ الوزير وغيره للناس الإقاما ت‎ Ow ob ختموا اثنتين‎ : eL 
lal, والأبراد؛ وأنفذ الشيخ الأجل” ابن جردة دنائير صالحة للأععاب؛‎ 
es c Las Yi تطيب به نفوسهم. والله بحسن لنا وهم‎ Ic pa ecl 
المسلمين » إن شاء الله‎ 
Hele ors JS 3l ce als cto e d cole ea وحضرت‎ 
: للشر ب » جعفر‎ dis C cole VI T d وخحرجت توقبعات كثيرة‎ 
من الدار ومن دار العميد.» وهو يقول: «لا آمن انقوم‎ cole ME «تعود ومعك‎ 


1 See Lane, Lexicon. * sic. — جزاءم‎ (2) 3 Modified. 4 arc. — لاشعارة‎ (1). 
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طلبوا النفوس» ولا أكون سبباً في الدماء.» وكان الجلوس الى آخر نهار يوم 
eU‏ وعدت t^‏ الأربعاء بقصة مكتوبة في المعى . 

[1718] وقيل “ob n d‏ ابن الذخيرة قد خلف ولد aj "oh C S5‏ 
جاريتين حبلتن Lal‏ الله بحسن الاختيار. 

di‏ يوم ا ol ro ge‏ جواب القصة التي Yes‏ وأوصلناها بوم 
الأربعاء؛ بعد صلاة الظهر › حرج CA‏ عشاء TESI‏ وحمل J‏ الشريف 
أبي جعفر ؛ وفيه كل" ما يسه ويس أصحابناء delay‏ المسلمين. oe‏ استدعاهم 
الوزير في يوم الحميس» وأعاد قراءة التوقيع السامي: Olo‏ السلطان - أعز 
ألله نصره ‏ من وراء نصرتم Palos‏ والحفظ 3 ولكلمتم؛ D e‏ 
POTE Filek‏ وهضده القصة قد لعبت في أمور لا بد الخواطر 
الشريفة — أعلاها الله - من استيفاء ha A las‏ والنظر ¢ وهو موكول اليه 
بفعله عل C, ATENE‏ الشريف ابن أبي * موسبى — حرسه الله فهو 
LU‏ : إن Gof‏ العود zeli case di‏ .مق Cay pall MIL SLE‏ 
ويجهد العميد يعبر بين يديه في حراسته وتجميله الى أن يستقر بمكانه» لا ينازعه 
col‏ ولا يقاومه ذو حسد؛ c O]s‏ المقام eth‏ الشريف » $ فهو sj‏ 
به» وبقربه» وجواره» وأدعيته.؛ "yy su : : JUS‏ لهام باحر الشريف.) 
وكثر دعاء celh‏ وانصرفوا. ا. وأعطاه Je‏ ابن جردة من أحد 99 )0 وأملا كه 
هناك دارا حميلة ؛ فنقل رحله cabal,‏ واستقر Ae‏ 

ومضيت اليه يوم الجمعة مهنثاً بذلك. م اجتمعت الكلمة على حلقة جلس 
فها CAEL eate‏ وجلسنا معه والجاعة؛ وجرى النظر في مسائل الفقه الى 
صلاة العصرء وقال لي: «صل على عادتك صلاة العصر بالناس.» فقلت: 
لا أفعل.1 وألزمته مع الشريف ابن سكرة ‏ حفظه الله حتى ad oe‏ 
صلاة المصر. E‏ عير Gd‏ بع Spa Gl‏ باين CBA‏ فقال: | عضرت 
جامع المنصورء وما € ian‏ ر poii eel‏ ء سوى 
الياس؛ che‏ » وانصرف. OS‏ أبو الوفاء بن القواس» فا حضر الجامع CUa‏ 
وخاف على نفسه ومن معه من العجم (cl‏ من المتفقهة› أن جد من ينصر 
PP APRES‏ : عن الجامع › فيجري منه عليه ما لا يتلاق ؛ فقطع 
ذلك dy‏ يحضر. وكان الصواب ما فعله لوجوه أحدها هذا. dil‏ — سبحائه ‏ 
يزيل الاختلاف بين LEY‏ ويؤلّف الكلمة» ey‏ السنّة وأهلها Tul‏ 
إن شاء الله. 

1 Read: ذكراً‎ Tuy. * Written over: جعفر‎ pl. 
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وي يوم السبت» تاليه c‏ حضرت عند الشريف في المسجدء والجماعة حوله ؛ 
وقال: ومن عدا درس » إن شاء اللّه.» 

وي يوم الاثنين» عبر قوم من أصحابه الى بيوتهم ؛ فتخطفوهم » وصرفوهم > 
وعادوا اليه. Mel‏ ذلك الى الخليفة» فأكبره» وأنكره. CB‏ كان يوم PES‏ 
عبر قوم من ذلك الجانب » فقابلوهم بعشل فعلهم ؛ eat‏ يستغيثون؛ وفيهم » على 
ما بلغني » رجل يعرف بابن دبّة(؟). فخرج من LAEI‏ الإنكار عليهم » وقال : 
«يتفرقون» وينصرف ابن (Xo‏ يريد أن يفتن البلد علي.» فانصرفوا على ذلك. 
أخبرني به الشيخ أبو القاسم بن الغوري. 

[171b]‏ وي يوم الشلاثاء» الثالث عشر من الشبرء حضر الشهود» والأجل” 
ابن جردة» وأولاد الشيخ e‏ — نضر الله وجهه ‏ عند je MI‏ أبي Ul‏ 
بن رضوان؛ وخرجوا بعد العصر. وأحسبه في أمور Cep‏ شد بها علييم. وعرفت 
بعد ذلك أن ما بى بيهم شيءء وتبارأوا eon‏ المطالبات؛ وبي لهم ألفا 
دينار ضمتها محمد الوكيل الى سنة» وعشرون كرا من الحنطة يستوفونها. وقال 
لي من يعرف : جميع ما حصل لمم مع الأملاك نحو ثلاثين ألف دينار. 

TEE el cele NI al 5‏ بلغي عن ابن عقيل (o^‏ * أزعجي . 
ce,‏ وسألت الله dos‏ أن يريني في منامي ما يؤكّد ما عندي» أو يزيله؛ 
ob)‏ يبن لي حال الشريف معه» وكيف تكون الخال وآخرها (* فرأيت "ois‏ 
أبا القاسم بن الحلاوي(؟) قد دحل علي» وني يده كتاب» فقال : وإقرأ ما في 
هذا.» فقرأت» وإذا فيه: يا أسراء البل! يا جنود الموى ! يا ole]‏ الشياطين ! 
يا أخدان السلاطين ! (وإن Oe‏ لهم الغالبئون). ثم قال: Yi‏ يضق" 
صدرك» OLS)‏ حزاب الله هم الغالبون).» فاستيقظت؛ وقوي ما عندي» 
وعلمت أن الله ينصر الشريف. 

وجاءني » وأنا في المسجد في صبيحة هذا اليوم» الشريف أبو أحمد؛ وأخبرني 
Cae‏ الأصعاب في GL‏ الغربي » وما يلحقهم من جهة النقيب. وأنّه راسل 
القاضي ابن الغريق» فسمع منه أنه قال : والشريف أبو جعفر ما استشار بنا؛ 
iol,‏ الى رأي العامة» فدعه tall‏ فقلت له: «أصعب ما عندي d‏ 
القصّة حف الأععاب.» وجرى key‏ كلام طويل؛ والله يحسن الاختيار. 

وي يوم الجمعة» صلينا في جامع اللحليفة والشريف وأصحابناء وكان جامع 
المدينة خالياً من الفقهاء؛ وهذه مصيبة عامة. 


+ MS hyhy. * Margin. 
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وأخبرني أبو CLL‏ محفوظ من أصحابنا ‏ حفظه الله أن الخلف قد بلغ 
TW NT‏ وأنهم أرادوا أن Gale‏ واحداً من أولاد داود؛ Ol‏ ابن فضلان 
خالفهم : وأراد أن يجلس غيره؛ وهم في ذلك متنازعون. قال : والنصارى Lal‏ 
اختلفوا في رجل قد زوج ابنته الى غير أهل care‏ وإن الجائليق قال : وقد 
حرهته ) as,‏ ضار ote ble JL‏ سلطان * cos‏ قال: وهم t‏ أمر 

م. وهذا أعجب ما يكون» في شر واحد يقع LG‏ بن الطوائف 
الثلاث : المسلمين» c dadli‏ والنصارى. i‏ 

وني يوم الأحد» التاسع عشر من شمر ربيع الآخرء ضربت البوقات والدبادب. 
فسألت عن ذلك» فقيل لي : خلع السلطان  ei‏ الله نصره ‏ على الأمير رجب. 

وأنفذت في هذا اليوم لصاحب لي أتعرف خبر أبي الحسن بن جدا. Dp‏ 
بلغني “ol‏ جماعة من أصحابنا رأوه نحو باب الغربةء فظنوا أنه قد جاء في قصة 
عليهم ) فبادروا اليه € وسلمه الله من أيديهم » ركف بعضهم بعضاً. فما علمت 
هذا أنكرته غاية الإنكارء وقلت: هذا شيخ له قدمة» وحرمة» وحقوق على 
جماعتنا؛ وكل" شبد هذا. وعلمت أن ما أقدم عليه لم يكن صوباً؛ وبلغني 
أنه يصلي الصلوات الحمس» في جامع المنصور» مقام الشريف أبو جعفر. 

5 يوم الاثنين» لعشر بقين منه» حضر عندي الشريف yl‏ أمد» 
وأخبرني بالعجائب عن GLEN‏ في جانب الغربي» والعجم » وحال أبي الوفاء 
بن القتواس. duc deba‏ الله ذلك في الأصعاب» والاختلاف العتجاب. 
GLE di‏ دى SS.‏ ال الصرابة COLE s, cool Gy aly‏ 
بیښم بحمده وكرمه» إن شاء dil‏ 

وي يوم الأربعاءء od og‏ منه» مات أبو طالب العكبري» شيخ من 
cLalert‏ من a8 cuum cun Oba fal‏ نت au? cope de‏ 
وكان يعم في دار "je M‏ ابن جردة OLS‏ — ره الله. 

[1728] وي يوم الخميس» مضى yl de‏ القاسم بن رضوان الى الشريف 
الجليل ابن أبي موسى » واجتمعا؛ وجرت بي COLL‏ وأسباب طويلة. 
وانكفيا الى الديوان لتوقيع خرج ll‏ بذلك. وحضر نقيب النقباء» وجماعة من 
الهاشميين » وأصلحت JUI‏ بيهم ؛ وخحرجت الأوامر العالية بتجميل الشريف 
أبن أبي موبى » والأععاب والجمع معه» حتى يعود الى منزله cols‏ البصرة. 
فسأل إعفاءه عن ذلك» وضمن العبور بنفسه؛ وتفرق qe‏ وعبر في آخر 
نهار يوم .الحميس» الثالث والعشرين منه. 


1 Read: .لسلطان‎ 
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ilbh كان في يوم الجمعة» عبر الأجل أبو القاسم بن رضوان‎ Cd 
والشبود › إل‎ s والفقهاء‎ c القضاة‎ cade 158 i الشريف.‎ i al> d وحضروا‎ 
ath cs مشبوداً.‎ Gp وحضروا؛ ونقيب النقباء» والماشمين. وكان‎ 
ا‎ d م في‎ AME وجرى بيني وبين الشيخ أبي نصر بن ام‎ 
وتزاحم‎ weaves الجمع كثيراً لا ر يحصى . ا‎ o5, المرفقين؟‎ n الكوعين‎ 
الخلق علينا حتى خفنا على الشيوخ من الزحمة؛ فنبضناء والناس في الدعاء‎ 
للخليفة وأصحابه» وإلشريف أبي جعفر وأصعابنا» وللأجل" ابن رضوان. ونثروا‎ 
عليه الدراهم» وشيعوه الى أن نزل من مركوبه الى الشموط *. وبات الناس‎ 
فرحين » مسرورين » فتمم الله ذلك.‎ 

di‏ يوم السبت » all‏ » جاء الى المسجد ابن البدن» ومعه ciela‏ يظهرون 
التبنئة le‏ جرى والاستبشار بذلك. وكان» في يوم الجمعة» الأجل أبو محمد 
التميمي قد حضر الحلقةء وقال الشريف أبي جعفر : دروي عن رسول الله 
صلى الله عليه وسلم — أنه قال LULA ot peru JN:‏ على Godt‏ 
ا ل تضرم" EEE‏ من عاد اهم" إل ne‏ القيامة .€ 
م قال حضرة | cael‏ تقيب النقباء؛ وغيره: «الحمد لله الذي Je A‏ 
أعدائك» وأظهر كلمتك» وأحيا بك السنّة» وأمات به الببدعة. ونحن » cell‏ 
وأمير المثمنين» أنصارك وأعضادك؛ (ولينصرن الله من" ينصره )؛ نقاتل 
بين يديك بسيف لا بنبو.؛ ‏ وقلت: لا يتصبو. E‏ بض الناس» فجعلوا في 
يوم السبت يكررون ما جرى. فقال لي بعض الشيوخ الحاضرين: diy‏ ما 
أعرف في هذه القصة بعد الله سبحانه » إلا بركات الشيخ الأجل ابن يوسف ‏ 
نضر الله وجهه. 

روي ]01 [ dela‏ مضوا الى cond‏ ومر غوا خدودهم cade‏ وقالوا: ويا سيدثا | 
قد جد أمر لناء وظهرت البدع ؛ ويريدون أن يطمسوا GEN‏ . فمن لنا يعضد 
Cale, NAT‏ وي LS‏ نلا di‏ يفيت $4 قن نينا طن ا 
الحنابلة في المساجد والأسواق» ونحت البكاء والامتحان منهم.» وأخبر بهذه الجملة 
الأجل” ابن رضوان ؛ فرق لذلك» ny‏ 

dol‏ أبو القاسم بحي بن محمد الدبّاس» رجل من أهل القرآن والسئن 
بأعجوبة عن الشيخ 56 فقال: كان لي رسم cole‏ في كل شہر رمضان» 
de‏ بعض الناس يأخذه لي. cm al‏ اليه في y‏ رمضان» 
ca dL‏ تقمع € وقال: وليس Cb tes‏ وعدت الى صبياني؛ ولي 
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امرأة» وثلاث بنات نساء. فقلت aol:‏ امحدر الى سواد دير العاقول.» 
فقالوا: «تتركناء وما لنا شىء؟» فقلت: Sly‏ على الله تعالى.» [172b]‏ 
قال كافك ل نا ees‏ رن نج sy ge‏ »عق Bea‏ سكين :وا يعاق 
فرأيت في النوم الشيخ الأجل ؛ فسلمت cade‏ وقبّلت يده؛ JUS‏ لي: 
Lp‏ أبا القاسے : ما pae‏ رسمك؟؛ فقلت: cC»‏ يا سيدي.؛ فقال: «(إن لله 
E‏ إليه راجعون) ؛ قل. aly‏ آذ ads‏ إما دفعتين أو PEU‏ م قال لي: 
«إذا كان في غد » c gi Ju‏ تأخذ رسمك.» قال : وانتہت؛ 9 C‏ 
صبياني » فقَالوا dd:‏ الله تعالى١.‏ . . ) ٠‏ ذلك الشيخ » وصدق ( . . . ) ^655( 
e‏ الله انا من حيث Y‏ نحتسب.» فلا أصبحتء قالت الرأة: n‏ 
الى زيارة قبر cue‏ وزر الشيخ الأجل » وادع الله Jis‏ ؛ فلعل يسبل لك 
os‏ تدعه Gare‏ ونخرج حیٹ تريد.؛ قال : مضت وزرت دن CER‏ 
وقصدت قر أحمد e‏ حنبل c‏ ودعوت CAM‏ ومضيت الى قطعة eM‏ الأجل” 7 
usus Val, qup ls‏ قال : فوالله ما تمت عش COLT‏ وا موضع 
die‏ * ليس فيه أحد غيري  Ay‏ شاهد d‏ إذ cub‏ الى جنبي قرطاس 
مصرور* أخذته» وفتحته» وإذا فيه رسمي الذي كان يعطيني في كل سنة! 
فحمدت الله وشكرته» وانصرفت» وسلمته الى co fal‏ وقلت: هذه كرامة 
للشيخ بعد وفاته» SA‏ الله وجهه. ٠‏ 

ولا كان d‏ يوم الأحد » اجتمع GLE‏ عظيم من الأععاب والطاشميئين مع 
الشريف أبي جعفر. وعبر الى USUS LAU‏ داعياً. ثم انكى 5 الى باب 
ceat‏ ودخل الى الشيخ الأجل أبي القاسم ؛ وفرح به» واستبشر” بذلك. 

وخحرجوا من عنده الى دار الشيخ الأجل” m‏ عبدالله بن جردة. وقد تكمن 
ي مسجد ابن الشعيري انق CO‏ والشيرجي › والصفارء والناسخ . ^ed‏ 
COS al gf al‏ فد xl ol‏ ا کر م فرجع بعضهم الى دار 
de‏ ابن رضوات. فأنفذء sane! Se i : JUS‏ . فراوهم ؛ m‏ 
c JU ee‏ ووكلوا ec‏ « وقال: I3]‏ تفرق plas e‏ حتى Y‏ 
S‏ وانكى الشريف» وقال: عندما قلت أسباب الفتن ما تطفأ خولفت 
csl cei d‏ على العبور الى الجانب الغربي؛ ومن يشير الفتنة لا 
Bol ye cal bel lS sabe,‏ قد سكتها بنهر معلي. وقال 
الماشميون: لا يقرنا وهؤلاء المبتدعة بلد. وكان المتكلم ا الک ان اعد 


1 One word. * Two words. ? Read: خال‎ ‘Read: 5, مصر‎ Libs. 
Ups venum 
5 sic; see Dozy, Supplément. 5 Modified. 
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الودود Ive C o2 als c‏ 6 وأتباعهم . وحرجو | Je‏ الى wh‏ الخليفة. 
a,‏ تعالى يطفىء NE‏ و قمع البدع ع mur‏ الستن e‏ إن شاء الله. 

asl 
[طويل]‎ CEL يريدون يطفوا التو رأويبطلوا‎ GEI عجبت بهذا الدهر بل أعجب‎ 
let * abe GUY! وما زال هذا الدين يسمو مناره ويظهر في‎ 
e rem as al warns we 5 زنديقاً‎ (RS 
الى آخر يوم الأربعاء.‎ uss mene e “في لحيس‎ le s 
" وانصرف. ومضى‎ ie فقال: قد عفوت‎ ent ه في‎ ae a 
y cic gi NO ele eo ct & b ابن رضوان » وتكلم أيضا في‎ 
CNS أععاب أخبار. فضمنوا‎ Kie ' Lat] يتكلموا با لا جوز. وقالوا: قد‎ 

وأخرجوا. 

dy [1738] — 104‏ هذا اليوم ورد OL pt‏ ابن coll‏ زوج بشت ابن Cue‏ 
ظهرت عليه عملة بالبصرة ؛ Ey‏ رده ورحله؛ TOL T‏ وألله De‏ 
بالستر لشبان المسلمين» ولجميع المؤمنين » ويعيذنا من طوارق السوء؛ فا كان 
Lj pm‏ منه "NI‏ الحميل. واستخدمه PN Ams Lal, 609 >- V de‏ 
والزمان لا يؤمن معه الامتنان. dy)‏ يصح هذا ales c pth‏ الرجل في عافية؛ وكان 

TRANSLATION 


50. Sunday, the first day of the lunar month of Safar (461/30 November 1068). 

News of the death of Abi Talib b. Zirak, while he was in Nisabir, arrived 
on Sunday, the 1st of the month. He had married the daughter of Abū ‘Ali b. 
Ridwàn"?; her mother is the daughter of his paternal uncle. It is said that 
his resources amount to 1,000 dinàrs. He was a good man.—May God have 
mercy on him! 

51. Al-Hajji an-Nahrawani? has returned, in the past few days, and informed 
us of the performance of the pilgrimage to Makka by the people, and of their 
safety. He told me that Karima,? who teaches the traditions of Bukhàri's 
Sahth, is still living. 


1 Read: .وأطاشميون‎ 3 ste; eb (t) * Written above and replacmg: يدحصبم‎ 

“MS lg. 5 gic; Lal (2). 6 No other obituary found. 

? Possibly, a relative of Abü’l-Qãsım b. Ridwan, cf. No.8 above. f See also next paragraph. 

® Karima bint Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hatim al-Marwaziya, centenarian traditionalist, 
died in Mekka in 463; see biographical notices in Muntazam, vin, 270; Kama, anno 463; 
Shadhardt, ICL, 314. 
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52. It was also said that al-Jarrar (al-Jazzür 1) ! performed the pilgrimage 
to Makka, and disturbed the people with the news of the death of Ibn Safiya 
al-Baiyi ® and his male slave. But al-Hajji had told me nothing about him. 

53. On Sunday, the 8th of Safar (7 December), & group of administrative 
officials went out to receive Ibn Jahir, the Wazir, because he was entering the 
town. They had asked me to interpret for them a dream which they had seen of 
him, some days after his defection. I interpreted it to the effect that he will 
return to his former position ; and they were perplexed by that. The meaning 
of the dream remained unsolved while we waited in expectation, till he (the 
person who had the dream) and I met again after he had heard of his recall. 
He said : ‘ The Prophet—peace be on him—spoke in truth when he said : ‘‘ The 
dream is a 46th part of prophecy "' 3 

54. On the night of Sunday, the 3th of this month (Saturday night, 
6 December), I saw in my dream as though a man had come to me and said, 
° You will rise and come with me; the robes of honour have already been 
prepared for you’. I rose accompanying him, and we came to a great road. 
Suddenly we heard the bellowing cries of guards of hell. Then they came out 
all around him and I proceeded step by step with neither fret nor fear, repelling 
them with my hands and elbows (lst., sleeves) to the right and to the left, while 
the man went in front of me, marvelling at what I was doing. Then we entered 
a great palace, and beheld an old man, of pleasing appearance and handsome 
countenance, presiding, with young men seated before him. He asked for the 
robes of honour. Fine cloths were brought, fine linens and other such things, 
the like of which I have never seen in the present world; and, spreading some 
of them upon me, he said, ‘ In these, you have a tatlasén and a turban’. I 
noticed that its ornamental markings were beautiful Then he said, ‘ We will 
call the tailor for you; he will cut, and you will wear them—God willing ! ' 
Then I awoke. 

I interpreted this as representing what I possess in firmness of resolution 
and strength of intention in publishing what God-—exalted is He above all !— 
has bestowed upon me, and my reliance upon three of the sciences which I know, 
publishing them, offering them unsparingly, that I may advance myself in the 
favour of God—glory be to Him!—: the Qur'àn and its sciences, the hadith 
and its sciences, and figh and all that is related to it. And I interpreted further : 
those robes of honour represent the recompense which God has bestowed upon 
me, keeping 1t in store with Him, for doing this. Had I hastened in putting on 
the garments, He would perhaps have clearly set forth & hasty journey for me 
i this world. What He has in store for me in the world to come 18 more superior, 
more beautiful and more perfect.—May God bring this to pass, by virtue of 
His munificence ! 

bb. The Wazir Ibn Jahir returned on Wednesday, the 11th of this month 
(10 December), to the presence of the Caliph. It was & day on which numerous 
persons were present. He was met by the troops, the courtiers, and the leading 
figures. A tent was seb up in an-Najm. Ships, kha:ftya- and zabzab-vessels, 
crossed over to him. He embarked and proceeded to the racecourse, according 
to what I was told, accompanied by the troops. During that night and the night 
before, an excessively abundant rain had fallen. And—glory be to God |the 
people were certainly surprised by his recall, after he had been dismissed ; 


1 See also No. 125. 2 No other okituaries found. 3 of, No. 18 above. 
VOL. XIX, PART]. s. 3 
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by the death of the Wazir-to-be,! who had been deemed worthy to succeed 
him at the time of his dismissal; by the turning away of the Za'im,* who had 
been considered for the wazirate by word of mouth and by letter. I had even 
received news that the Ustádh Abü'l-Fadl al-Wakil said to one of the leading 
personages who had said something to him in regard to the Za‘im Ibn ‘Abd 
ar-Rahim—he said: ‘The case concerning which (. . .) has been decided ; 
nothing else remains’. The (Hanbalite) companion Abü'l-'AJà' 3 had also been 
prepared for the wazirate, but that was cancelled. I was also informed that they 
heard say, ‘ He who mentions Ibn Jahir, and that he is returning, will have his 
tongue cut out!'— But all this هد‎ mere earth, and the judgment of heaven 
prevails over that of the earth. I hope that God will make the better choice 
for the Imam of the Muslims, for him (Ibn Jahir), and for all Muslims! * 

56. Ibn Tauba al-‘Ukbari® died on Tuesday, the 17th of this month 
(16 December). He was carried out for burial on Wednesday, and most of the 
peorle knew nothing about him. Some have said to me that a group of our 
companions did know about him, but they declared reprehensible the per- 
formance of the funeral prayer for him, on account of what they heard he had 
done with az-Zuhri, when the latter had sought his protection, hiding at his 
place, in the days of al-Basasiri.? They had heard that al-"Ukbari pointed 
out az-Zuhri's hiding place, as a precautionary measure for himself and his 
family, and that al-Basasiri sent and captured him, and had him drowned. 
Memories of this affair remained with them ; they did not perform the funeral 
prayer for him, and they did not take charge of him. He was buried, according 
to what I have heard, in the Abraz Gate Cemetery. Ibn al-Matbakhi, one 
of our companions, had taken charge of him. He was survived by two sons and 
a daughter. God knows the truth of his case. I used to see nothing but a 
pleasing outward behaviour. He reproduced a great number of works containing 
the school’s doctrines, including a number of my own books ; and he had a good 
handwriting and an acquaintance with adab-literature.—May God have mercy 
on us. on him, and on all the people of the Sunna. May He also have mercy 
on Abū Bakr az-Zuhri,® for he was indeed exceedingly well versed in the 
Sunna. 

57. On Friday, the 13th of this month (12 December), it being my turn 
at the jami‘ al-Mansür, I was informed that al-Harasi,® the preacher, was 
deposed from the pulpit. He was blamed for abominable things which he was 
delivering, foul statements which he was mentioning, along with derogatory 
allusions concerning the followers of the Sunna, observations as to the 
superiority of al-Ash'ari!? and those who conform to his doctrines, and causing 


1 Abū Ya'là al-Husain, father of Abii Shuj&' Rüdhr&wari, of. BSOAS, xvu, 2, 1950, p 255, 
n. 1-2. * Ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahim, cf. BSOAS, xvin, 2, 1066, p. 259, n. 2. 
3 Perhaps Abu'l-Alà Hamad b. Nasr al-Hamadhani (431—512), biographical notice in 
Dhail,1, 171. 4 Ref. No. 18. 
* Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tauba al-‘Ukbari; cf. biographical notice in 
Dhail,1, 10, based on this one. * Anonymous article in HJ. See also No. 116. 
7 No biographical notice found. This nisba is most likely in reference to the Darb al-Matbakh 
quarter in Baghdad mentioned in Dhati, 1, 10, but not in Le Strange, Baghdad (Index), nor in 
Sam'üni, Ansdb. * No biographical notice found. 
* Abü'l-Hasan ‘Imad ad-din ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali at-Tabamstdni, known by the name 
of al-Kiy& al-Harüsi (450—504 ; al-Harrasi, according to Shadharat, xx, 8); see GAL, 1, 390, 
Suppl, 1, 674, and Muntazam, vr, 167. 
10 Anonymous art. in FI, with suppl. by Wensinck in Handworterbuch des Islam. 
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to be conjured up in the imagination of the common people, without foundation 
in fact, that the traditionalists are anthropomorphists. He repeated the same 
thing once more, and his pulpit, which is in the jami‘ al-Mansiir, was smashed. 
Ibn Sukkara al-Hashimi! took charge cf that task.—God keep him ! 

Likewise, I heard that Ibn Sukkara censured the activities of bird-trainers 
in the Aza] Gate Quarter, their climbing upon the roofs and peering down upon 
the Muslim women, and numerous other foul matters perpetrated by them. 
Upon receiving word of this, the Caliph—may God extend his continuance in 
life—declared his disapproval of it and gave his orders to Ibn as-Sulami,? 
who censured a group of them, and slaughtered a great number of the birds. 

58. Abii Tabir Sihr Hibat al-Muqri’ ? died on the night of Friday (Thursday 
night).—May God have mercy on him! He was residing in the Nasriya Quarter. 
He was buried Friday, the 20th of Safar (19 December). He was born in Safar, 
of the year 381, which makes him 80 years of age at the time of his death. He 
was among the best servants of God in religious piety, in goodness, and in true 
Hanbalite belief. He was survived by a son * who lives according to the tenets 
of the school. It had been my turn at the jami‘ al-Mangür, and I had no know- 
ledge of his death. So, on Saturday, I got up early and went to the tomb of the 
inam Ahmad b. Hanbal and I prayed over the tomb of Abi Tahir—may God 
have mercy on him !—accompanied by a group (of Hanbalites). Then I went 
to condole with his family. It was a day of strong winds and heavily laden with 
dust, the great abundance of which I bore with patience.—I ask of God that He 
recompense us. 

This is the Hibat whose kinsman by marriage was a man who taught 
the .Qur‘an in the Nasriya Quarter. Hibat got in touch with him, and used 
to study under his direction. He then became his kinsman by marriage, because 
of what he had observed of his nobility of character and race. He learned 
traditions when he was old ; he, of himself, not having done so at an early age. 
The traditions he learned were of the nighest quality. He was & resident of 
Nis&bür. A small number of traditions were published on his authority.—May 
God bless him in that state to which death has brought him ! His son performed 
the funeral prayer for him. 

59. Abü'l-Ghana'im b. Wafa 5 was staying with me on the night of Saturday 
(Friday night, 19 or 26 December). Ths next morning, I took him with me to 
visit (the dead), and we attended the condolence ceremony. On the previous 
night he had told me about the case of Abii “Abd Allah b. Abi’s-Sahl,® Ra'is 


1 Ash-Sharif Aba ‘Ali b. Sukkara, Haishimite notable ; no biographical notice found on him ; 
of. Afuniazam, vo, 190, and Kamil, anno 447; had for teacher the Hanbalite jurisconsult 
Abii Muhammad at-Tamimi (p. 45, n. 1), of. Dhail, 1, 98. See also Nos. 85, 106, 108, 110, 115, 
110, 126, and 169. 

3 The Hajib (cf. BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1958, p. 249, n. 3). 

3 Abii Tahir ‘Abd al-Baqi b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bazzüz, known by the name of 
Sihr Hibat Allah al-Muqri' (881-461) ; biographi»al notice in Ibn Abi Ya‘la, T'abagat al-Hanabia, 
TI, 2981-2; see also the notice in Dhail, 1, 231, inserted in the biography of his son (p. 31, n. 4); 
another notice in Ibn al-Jauzi, Manügib al-Imám Ahmad b. Hanbal, 521, where ¢ gall should 
reads All; of. also Sihr ‘Abd Allah al-Bazzr (sc, in Muntazam, vin, 255) and Şıhr Hibat 
Allah al-Bazzür (sic, ibid., x, 02). See also No. 71. 1 

4 Abû Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Báqi, known as Qadil-Maristan (442—536) ; biography in 
Dhail, 1, 280-7. 5 See also Nos. 113 and 160. 

5 No other obituaries found on him nor on his three sons. 
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of Bandanijin, and that he died a few years ago. His son Abii Nasr, who was 
the eldest, died last year from a complicated illness for which he could find no 
remedy ; namely, a disorder in his excremental and urinary tracts. He was 
survived by a number of children. He also told me that Abū ‘Abd Allah b. 
Abi’s-Sahl is survived by his son Abi’l-Barakat, who is the younger son. Then 
he added: ‘ Learned men praise and eulogize him for the way he treats them ; 
and he has a son, from his concubine, called Abii Muhammad ’. I said : ‘ I know 
him’. Then I added: ' When I took a trip to visit Ibn al-Malluqi (*) in 
Bandanijin, I used to hear it said: “ Abu ‘Abd Allah b. Abi’s-Sahl has six 
hundred faddans’’’. He said: ‘It was just as you have heard. But after 
being in excellent circumstances, approximately 30,000 dinars were exacted 
from him. He sought loans and went into debt; but he paid it all up, and his 
former position, and the prosperity he had enjoyed, returned to him. He was a 
good man, religious, eminent, and generous.—May God have mercy on him!’ 

He also told me that they were plundered and much of what they possessed 
was taken away from them during this year, because Bandanijin is held by 
Ibn Warram.! And when the Ghuzz came and plundered his territory, they 
plundered it also. The reason for this was that the governor of Hulwan had 
sent to him a message saying, ‘ A group of your men have plundered a store of 
grain which belonged to me'. My informant continued : ' So he tortured the 
messenger, who was dragged by the feet, and gave orders to drown him. Now 
this is something which is neither allowed by the Law, nor by the rules of 
diplomacy. So the governor of Hulwan punished him for it’. 

60. On Sunday, the 28th (should be: Sunday, the 29th/28 December) 
of this month, a male child was born to the Sharif Abü'l-Ghan& im.? He named 
him Mas'üd, and gave him the kunya of Abū Mansür.—May God favour him ! 

61. The brother of Ibn Fadlàn al-Yahiidi ? died on this same day (29 Safar/ 
28 December).—May God not have mercy on him! 

62. Qatr an-Nada,* the Caliph’s concubine, died on Tuesday, the 24th of 
this month (23 December).—May God have mercy on her. 

63. On Friday (27 Safar/26 December), following the zuhr-prayer, I went 
alone to the pious al-Baradani and wished him a quick recovery. No one else 
besides me had arrived. Then I sent for a group (of Hanbalites), he delegating 
me to do so. The Shaikh Ajal Abu'l-Qàsim b. Ridwan had been sick the past 
few days, so I requested that he pray for him, and for others besides him. 


1 of. Muntazam, viu, 104: Abü'l-Fath b. Warram. 

a Aba’l-Ghana’im ‘Abd as-Samad b. ‘All al-Hashimi al-‘Abbasi (874—465); biographical 
notices in Muntazam, viu, 280, Shadhardt, I, 319. 

* This Ibn Fadlàn is quite likely the very same Abū ‘Ali b. Fadlin al-Yahiidi mentioned in 
Muntazam, vir, 190 (anno 450). The Diary has no other information on the brother. For informa- 
tion concerning Ibn Fadlan, see Nos. 92, 140, 141, and 1652. The last two Nos. indicate a close 
connexion between Ibn Fadlàn and the wealthy merchant, Sheikh Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada. 
Ibn Fadlàn قد‎ another Jewish banker of Baghdad to be added to those mentioned by W. J. 
Fischel, Jews in the economic and political life of medieval Islam, 33, n. 1. Note, however, that in 
Eclipse, 111, 282, anno 386/996, there is mention of a Jewish banker by the same name of Abū ‘Ali 
b. Fadlàn al-Yahidi, who may have been the same person or a descendant. 

* No other obituary found. This name was also supposed to have been that of the Caliph 
al-Q&'iri's mother who died in 462, see Muntazam, vi, 217; Kamil, anno 452; Brdaya, xu, 86. 
Ibn al-Jauzi gives two other variante of the name of the Caliph's mother. Badr ad-Du]à and 
* Alam. 
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On Saturday (28 Safar/27 December), a group of our companions crossed over 
to wish him a quick recovery. 

When it was Sunday, the last day of Safar (29 Safar/28 December), the 
Sultan sent a message to the sons of the Shaikh Ajall ! ordering them to go with 
the Shaikh Ajall Ibn Jarada to Abt’l-Qasim in order to wish him a quick 
recovery and safety from danger, and to acquaint themselves with his latest 
news. They followed his orders and went. Among those who accompanied 
them was Muhammad al-Wakil. Ibn Ridwan made numerous gifts to the poor, 
slaughtered cattle, and distributed clothes and coats and Ghuzzi dirhams.— 
I hope that God will send good health to him and to all Muslims ! 

64. Monday, the first day of the lunar month of Rabi‘ I (461/29 December 
1066). 

On this day, the robes of honour were made ready for the Wazir,? and were 
bestowed upon him on Wednesday (3 Rabi‘ 1/31 December). The people 
went to congratulate him on Thursday (4 Rabi‘ I/1 January 1069). On Friday 
(5 Rabi I/2 January), he proceeded on his mount to the Jàmi' al-Mansiir 
in the robes of honour which the Caliph had bestowed upon him.’ According 
to what I have been told, it was a day on which numerous persons were present ; 
and, in some places, they sprinkled (coins) on him. 

65. Abi’l-Ma‘ali and Abū Tahir al-Madhàri* came to me on Thursday 
(4 Rabi‘ I/1 January 1069) and acquainted me with what the Ajall Ibn Ridwàn 
had distributed to the poor up to that day, in alms and gifts. The list was 
as follows: of cattle, 22 head; of Ghuzzi dirhams, 2,300; of bread, 10,000 
rijls ;—not to speak of materials for garments, coats of wool, mantles, and 
turbans. Numerous dreams were seen concerning him, which were then related 
to me and to him for interpretation.—May God have mercy on the Shaikh 
Ajall Ibn Yüsuf who taught him to take pleasure in this matter (of liberality) ; 
he was the original cause of it for the two households, and others besides. 

66. ‘Abd Allah al-Baradani,® the ascetic, samtly, and pious Hanbalite, 
whose contemporaries are unanimously agreed as to his good qualities, died 
on Saturday (6 Rabi‘ 1/3 January), early in the morning. Our Sharif, kunya- 


1 That is, the sons of Abu Mansur b. Yüsuf. 4 [bn Jahir (No. 18). 

* In this regard, it is of interest to note that the fifth article (there were seven in all) of the 
Calrph'a written decision for the dismissal of his Wazir had cited, às a cause for dismissal, the 
fact that the Wazir had solicited robes of honour from the Sultan Alp Arslan without the Calrph'a 
permission, and when the Caliph prohibited his wearing them ın the Caliphal Palace, the Wazir 
asked the Sultan to intervene constraining the Caliph to allow him to do ao. (Cf. No. 18, and 
Mir’ tt az-zaméan, fol. 112a.) 

4 Three brothers are known by this nisba: Abi’l-Hasan, AÁbü'l-Ma'&li, and Abü's-Su'üd, 
according to the accounts given by Sam'üni, Aneûb, fol. 517a—b, and Yaqut, Hu jam al- Buldàn, 
Iv, 469 (there are some inconsistencies in these two accounts which seem to have been derived 
from & common source). Their father, whose kunya is not given, is ssid to have become a resident 
of Baghdad (see Madhür in Le Strange, Lands, map 11) where his sons were born. According to 
Ibn al-Jauzi, Muntazam, x, 145-6, Abi Tahir al-Madhari had a son by the name of Aba’l-Ma ‘ali 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Madhari, who was born in 462 and died in 546. 
If his date of birth is correotly given, this Abu'l-Ma'&li could not possibly be the same one referred 
to in the Diary. Cf. Dhatl, 1, 45, where the name is given in an isnad next to Ibn al-Bann&, 
with some variants: Abüu'l-Ma'üü Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Husam al-Madàri. For Abi 
Tahir, cf. Nos. 78, 116, and 134. 

5 Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Baradini; this biographical notice is copied in part by 
Ibn Rajab, Dhail 1, 11. 
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namesake of our Caliph, Abū Ja'far b. Abi Misa '—may God preserve his 
beautiful features !—took care of the washing of the body, the funeral prayer, 
and the burial. He performed the funeral prayer for him in the jami‘ al-Mansür. 
A great number of people were present. I heard someone, who took down a 
careful count, estimate them at approximately 100,000. Al-Baradani was 
escorted by the crowd, the great and the small, the leaders, the men of religion 
and the men of worldly success. The Shaikh Ajall Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada 
and the Shaikh Ajall Abi’l-Qasim b. Ridwün had sent the shrouds for him 
and whatever else was necessary. He had requested not to be shrouded except 
in the presence of a hundred persons ; not alone in privacy. His last request was 
not disobeyed. This work was begun, and what the two Shaikhs had sent took 
the shape of his body and enveloped it. I had wanted him to be buried in a 
plot belonging to me m the sepulchre of Ahmad (b. Hanbal). I said that to Ibn 
Ghariba (?, ‘Arabiya (؟‎ and, at the moment of the last visit to the deceased, 
] again communicated my wish to him through signs. But he did not carry it 
out; on the contrary, he designated a place on his own initiative. But God— 
exalted is He above all !—managed that that place be close to my plot, and I 
rejoiced at that. For the neighbourhood of the saints is preferred 1n the state of 
burial, just as it is preferred in the state of life. We recited the whole Qur’an 
over his grave, and prayed to God for him. 

This man was living in a room in the Dar al-Qattan (Mosque), out of which 
he did not venture, neither 1n winter nor in summer, isolating himself from the 
people and devoting himself to the worship of God. He was imbued with enough 
Hanbahsm and doctrines of the school to suffice for everyone. He never used to 
accept anything from anyone ; but he had a brother who used to carry to him, 
each night, a pot of food from someone in our quarter who offered 16 gratuitously. 

While he was still living, he had related a dream to a person whom I trust, 
to the effect that he saw two angels who had come down from heaven; and 
that one of them asked his companion: ' On what mission have you come ?’ 
His companion replied: ‘To make the earth swallow up the inhabitants of 
Baghdad ; for corruption has become universal in it’. So the first angel said 
to him: ' How can you do this while ‘Abd Allah al-Baradani is still in it | '— 
May God’s mercy be on him, and may He bless him in that state to which death 
has orought him! I hope that He will also unite us with him in the home of 
permanent abode, where righteous men and all the people of the Sunna make 
signs of recognition to each other. 

67. Our companion, the Hanbalite ascetic, al-Amidi,? a resident of the 
Nasriya Quarter, died on the night of Monday (Sunday night).—May God 
have mercy on him! He was buried on Monday, the 8th of this month 
(5 January), in the sepulchre of Ahmad (b. Hanbal). He had performed the 
funeral prayer for ‘Abd Allah al-Baradani; and though he had been sick for 
a number of days, he exerted himself and went out to perform it. I have 
witnessed a group of people consider him as excelling others in merit, in regard. 
to his asceticism, his piety, and his religious knowledge, and saying: ‘ ‘Abd 
Allah al-Baradini was widely known for these qualities, but al-Amidi practised 
restraint '.—May God's mercy be on them both! The Shaikh Ajall Abū ‘Abd 


1 Besides having the same bunya, Sharif Abii Jafar and the Caliph al-Qü'im are first cousins 
on th» paternal side, according to Ibn Rajab, m Dhat, x, 25. 
2 No other obituaries found. 
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d Jarada took care of his funeral needs.—May God make his recompense 
good ! 

68. The Ajall Ibn Ridwan—may God continue to support him—went to 
the public bath, on this day (8 Rabi‘ I/6 January). God has deflected the illness 
which was in him. Someone told me that the physician Abü'l-Fadl said: ‘ His 
illness was frightful, but God has deflected it’. A trustworthy person told me 
that he has distributed alms to the poor and gifts of diverse sorts amounting 
to 1,000 dinars, in connexion with this illness. 

Delivered from his illness, and in good health, he went to the Caliph’s 
court on Tuesday, of this month (6 January), while the people went before him 
congratulating him and rejoicing at his recovery. Some said that the Caliph 
wishes to bestow upon him robes of honour. 

69. On the night of Tuesday (9 Rabi‘ 1/6 January), at daybreak, Abū Ali 
as-Sabiini informed me that he had dreamt as though he were reading the 
Qur’anic Stira’s, Lugman and Sajda, and that I learned them from him, 
and that he saw me, and that I recited them, and that he marvelled at my 
learning them, at the pressing of my lips against them, and at my reliance 
upon them. I interpreted this as meaning that I would attain the age of 74 
years, which is equivalent to the number of verses in the two Siirds.2 Then 
I looked into a birthday celebration which my family had made for my son 
and found there something close to this dream.—God—glory be to Him !—does 
that which He wills, and decrees that which He wills! We ask of Him the 
grace to act m obedience to Him, and His assistance in securing His approval 
and His love, and success in obtaining His pardon and His mercy, and, when we 
come to meet Him, glad tidings that we have succeeded 1n obtaining His approval 
and His mercy—if He so wills ! 

After as-Sabiini had related the dream to me for interpretation, my family 
dreamt during the rest of the night that I had told them about the dream 
and that they had also heard it from him while he was relating it to me for 
interpretation ; and they dreamt that they said to me, ‘ That is a beautiful 
age to live: another thirty and odd years; this is what you had earnestly 
desired and wanted for the benefit of the people’. They added: ‘ Once we 
had said this to you, we noticed that you had rejoiced at the dream, remaining 
silent ’. 

70. The niece (fraternal side) of Abū Tahir an-Narsi ? died on the night of 
Saturday, the 18th of this month (Friday night, 9 January).—May God have 
mercy on her! I accompanied her funeral procession to the sepulchre of 
Ahmad (b. Hanbal). Then I prayed over the tomb of al-Amidi.—May God 
have mercy on him! Then we visited the (Hanbalite) companions. 

71. Then came the funeral of the daughter of Sihr Hibat4—may God 
have mercy on him! Some said that she had been affected with smallpox for 
eight years. I performed the funeral prayer for her. She was indeed fast 
in following her father. 

72. Abü'l-Abbás b. ash-Shatti* was accompanying me. He related to 
me two old dreams about Ibn at-Tustariya al-Hanbali—may God have mercy 

é 


1 The verses of Luqman and Sajda make a total of 64, not 74, verses. 

2 At the date of writmg, the author was already 65 years of age; he died 10 years later, in 
471, at the age of 75. 3 No other obituary found. 

4 No other obituary found. 5 See also No. 79. 
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on him! He said: ‘I saw him in my dream, and I greeted him. He returned 
my greeting, and took hold of a kerchief which was on my head, with both 
hands, tied it, and said: “ O Abü'l-Abbüs! What is this rudeness which I 
have not experienced from you before ? "' My informant continued: ‘I had 
Stopped visiting his tomb ; so I resumed my visits and continued doing so 
without interruption '. 

Then he told me the second dream: ‘I dreamt that I was with him in a 
mosque, and that we had a long talk. Then I became certain in my dream 
that he was supposed to be dead. So I clung to him and said: “I have no 
one like you who could inform me about the state of things in your abode ; 
for you are a truthful person and one who knows ” '. My informant continued : 
‘Tt appeared as though he was hesitating ; so I said: “ It is absolutely neces- 
sary that you tell me" ; and I persisted. So he said to me: “ There is much 
wealth where we are ; we live in great prosperity ; and the people of prosperity 
are the true friends of the Qur'àn " ’. 

73. My son Abii Nasr —may God favour him !—had seen his grandfather ? 
in his dream, on a night when I had been to visit his tomb. My son said: 
‘Grandfather said to me: “ Your father, the Shaikh, was at my place; he 
recited verses from the Qur’an and visited my tomb. I rejoiced in his company, 
but I was not able to speak to him or to make any replies.—May God, on my 
behalf, make his recompense good |”? 

T4. On Friday (12 Rabi‘ 1/9 January), the wind was so strong that it was 
impossible to make any crossings. I was in the jami‘ of the Caliph. Suddenly, 
a man dropped a note in the study circle, in which the following was written : 
* O you who have seen in your dreams, for three consecutive nights, Abū ‘Al b. 
Jarada 3—may God have mercy on him !—saying: “‘ Tell my brother: ‘ Fear 
God, and act in piety ! °”? The man said: ° And I saw in one of his hands a 
pomegranate and in the other a bouquet of Narcissi’. He continued: ‘So 
I said: ‘‘ How beautiful this is!” And he answered: “This is not mine, it 
belongs to the Shaikh Abū ‘Ali b. al-Banna’.t—May God bestow upon him 
all kinds of favours!” And he prayed to God for him’. I made the dream 
known to him (Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada ?). Then they asked me to interpret 
the pomegranate and the Narcissi. I said: As for the pomegranate, it repre- 
sents the putting of my affairs on a sound basis, and their continuation as best 
as can be wished, through their care, after God’s grace ; but as for the (bouquet 
of) Narcissi, it represents an urging to hold fast to the promise from them 
to me and from me to the deceased. I used to visit him now and then; 80 
I wert to him at daybreak on Saturday (13 Rabi‘ I/10 January) and offered 
him a complete recitation of the Qur'àn which was with me. And I set aside 
to his intention a share of the Qur’anic recitation which I usually offer to the 
Shaikh Ajall Ibn Yüsuf and his father Abi Táhir—I hope that God may 
thereby benefit them and all the dead of the Muslims together | 


1 Abii Nagr Muhammad b, al-Hasan b. al-Banné (434-510) ; a biographical notice in Dhat, 
1, 142-3. See also No. 107. 

1 The author’s father-in-law: Abii Mansür ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-Qirmisini (874—460); bio- 
graphical notice in Tabagi al-Handbila, xi, 231, of Dhar, 1, 10. See also No. 107. 

3 Brother of Abū “Abd Allah b. Jarada (No. 3). 

4 Author of the Diary, see introduction. The author is again mentioned in No. 79. 

5 The name of the father of Abii Mangür b. Yüsuf would then be: Aba Tahir Muhammad 
b. Yüscf. 
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75. It so happened that I sent something to the family of al-Amidi through 
a companion who carried it on that day (Saturday, 13 Rabi‘ 1/10 January) —We 
hope that God will recompense us ; in that it will (. . .) the power to meet his 
orphans ! May God be for him the supplier of his place, in the best way, to his 
children (. . .); and their father was a pious man. 

76. On Monday (15 Rabi‘ 1/12 January), the Sharif Abū Ja‘far sent a 
message to his companion al-Ghada’ii, seeking an explanation of something 
concerning Ibn 'Aqil. Then he said (to me) : ‘ I heard that he has been admitted 
into the residence of Ábu'l-Qasim b. Ridwan, and that he has reached him 
completely covered with a large veil. Now I do not know how this is to be 
understood of Ibn Ridwan. He has already declared to us that he is not con- 
nected with Mu'tazilism ; but he who takes this man into his favour is, by 
that very fact, favouring the Mu‘tazilites’. So I said: ' What he has done 
1s not contrary to the true creed. He was simply asked for asylum and, feeling 
that he could not refuse, he treated Ibn 'Aqil with kindness’. He answered : 
“Tf he had sent him (some kind of help), we would not have minded ; our only 
reproach is how he allowed him to come to him’. 

Then we went to the Shaikh Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada and acquainted 
him with the affair, desiring him to tell us whether there was something in 
its inward circumstances which he might know. His reply was: ‘No; but 
there would be no harm in your acquainting the Sultàn—may God extend the 
term of his life !—with a report of what you had heard in regard to Ibn ‘Aqil, 
including their statement, °“ We wish to return him to the jami‘!’’’ This had 
already been related to the Sharif as coming from Ibn Washshah,' secretary 
of the Nagib an-Nuqaba’.? We then left his place; and I made some brief 
notes. 

77. I handed the Shaikh Abt ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada the note containing 
the dream.’ He read it and wept. 

In the evening of that day (Monday, 15 Rabi‘ 1/12 January), he was attacked 
by an illness the root of which is heart trouble ; and his body became affected 
with fever.—I beseech God to procure for us a means of curing him ! 

78. Al-Amidi ‘Ali * came to my place, on Tuesday (16 Rabi‘ I/13 January), 
because of some faiwa@’s which were put before him regarding a concubine 
of his. And I was acquainted with something which occurred to Abū Tahir ® 
in that regard. 

79. On Wednesday (17 Rabi‘ I/14 January), a resident of the Aza] Gate 
Quarter came to me and said: ‘I dreamt as though a prophet had appeared 
among the people ; and I noticed that they held different opinions with regard 
to him. One party was saying, °“ It is not possible that a prophet should appear 
after our Prophet (Muhammad)—peace be on him!’’ And another party 
was saying, ““ What makes this impossible ?" Then they agreed to ask you 
about that, saying (to one another), “‘ There is no other person whatever for 
you other than Ibn al-Banna’ ê (to solve the question)". (Some one) said: 
“ Hear him!” Then’, continued my informant, ‘I awoke’. 


1 Abū ‘Ali Muhammad b. Washshah b. ‘Abd Allāh (379-463); biographical notice m 
Muntazam, vui, 271, of. Shadhardt, m, 314. 


? Abü'l-Fawaris az-Zainabi (No. 17). * Ref. No. 74. 
t Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-ÁmidI (d. 467 or 468); biographical notice in Dhal, 
I, 11-12. 5 Perhaps Abū Tahir al-Madhari (No. 65). 


6 Author of the Diary, whose name was mentioned in No. 74 above. 
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I said: ‘This man! this man is a zindîq, a devil, who appears in order to 
lead the people astray! They are of different opinions with regard to him, 
but I shall be—praise be to God I—the first to give a fatwa as to his infidelity 
and deviation, and the reprobation of his heresy and error—if God so wills!’ 
Then Abü'l-Abbàs b. ash-Shattü said: ‘This is indeed (none other than) 
Ibn ‘Agil—if God so wills!’ 

And Abi Nasr al-Faqih an-Nahrawàni! said to me: ‘I too—by God !— 
saw you yesterday in a dream, carrying paper shaped into cones, containing gold 
and other precious things, and you were distributing them among the people, 
and a number of them were saying, ““ How abundant his benefits to the people 
are ! 25 27 

Another, a blind man studying under my direction, said to me: ' I dreamt 
that you were sitting under a lotus tree, with us sitting all around you studying 
the Qur'àn under your direction, and young ones, small and big, were before 
you, and the fruit of the lotus tree, the best that there is, fallmg around you 
one after the other, and you were feeding them to us’. I said to him: ‘ That 
was the lotus tree of the furthest limit of the Seventh Heaven, and those were 
the youths ?; and we, when we sit together for teaching, and for the recitation 
of the Book of God—exalted is He above all |—we are then in one of the gardens 
of Paradise. The Prophet—peace be on him !—said with regard to the meetings 
held for the recitation of litanies in praise of God : “ Now browse in the gardens 
of Paradise " ; and when they asked, “ O Apostle of God ! what are the gardens 
of Paradise "", he replied, ‘“‘ The meetings held for the recitation of litanies in 
praise of God "' 7, | 

80. On Saturday, the 21st of the month (should be: Saturday, 20 Rabi‘ I/ 
17 January), the Qadi Sharif Abu'l-Hasan b. al-Muhtadi ?—may God continue 
to support him !—was with a group of our (Hanbalite) companions at my place 
in the mosque, when a person entered, saying: ‘Ibn ‘Aqil has come to the 
Maratib Gate Quarter’. The man was asked: ‘ But into what place did he 
enter, for he could neither have entered the residence of the Ajall Abū ‘Abd 
Allah (b. Jarada), nor that of the Ajall Ibn Ridwàn'. He replied: ‘ He entered 
into the mosque occupied by Abū Nasr ad-Darir'.* So I sent some one to 
verify that and, having found it to be as he had related, I sent a tailor from 
among us, who was neither a jurist nor of any other class of learned men, so 
that a dispute would not arise between them, saying to him: ‘ Go to Abii Nasr 


1 No biographical notice found. 1 of. Stra LVI, 17, and LXXV, 19. 

3 The sources are not consistent about this Hashimite’s name, especially the kunya In 
addition to his name as given here, see No. 90: ‘ al-QüdI Ibn al-Gharigq ’, and No. 134: ' Ash- 
Sharif Abü'l-Hasan b. al-Ghariq'. The biographical notice in Muntazam, VIL, 283, has ‘ Abü'l- 
Husam '; so also those m Pidáya, xm, 108 (where erroneously Ibn al-'Arif), m Shadharüt, m, 
324, and in Kamu, anno 465. It is possible that his kunya was confused with that of his son 
Abü'l-Hasan Hibat Allah (419-79, in Muntazam, rx, 34, Kümsl, anno 479) or with that of his first 
cousin Abii’l-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Muhtadi billàh (384-464, in Muntazam, vin, 
274, Bidaya, xm, 105, but: Abu’l- Husain, in Kamil, anno 464). The latter was a qadî in Wasnt ; 
while Ibn al-Ghariq was qadî m Baghdad from 409 to 465 (succeeded by his son), as well as 
preacher in the two jàmi', al-Mangür and al-Mahdi, for 67 years. Cf. Tarikh Baghdad, 1v, 294, 
where al-Khatib lists Abu'l-H usan b. al-Ghariq whom he knew and who died ın 411. See also 
Nos. 90, 184, and 162. 

4 Perhaps: Abi Nasr Muhammad b. Hibat Allah al-Bandaniji ad-Darir ash-Shafi'l (d. 406); 
biographical notice in Muniazam, 1x, 133. 
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and whisper into his ear, ' This man has seated himself in your place and 
I fear that a riot might occur (because of him) "". The Qadî Sharif said (to 
me): ' Well done!’ 

The tailor went to do that, then returned in haste, saying: ' The riot 
has already broken out ! ' So we rose with those who were with us and proceeded 
to the residence of the Ajall Ibn Jarad&. News reached us that he had fled 
to the residence of Ibn Ismá'i! and that the guard held the people back, 
seized a certain number of persons and confined them to the mosque. Then 
the riot was quelled and they released them at the end of the day 

Some say that Ibn al-Busri? is the one who made it possible for Ibn ‘Aqil 
to come. So the people cursed him, saying: ‘ This man wants to mar the good 
reputation of the Ajall Ibn Ridwan. (He did this) for the purpose of going 
halves with Ibn ‘Aqil on what he takes to him (from Ibn Ridwan). This man 
is a Mu‘tazilite and an infidel’. It was also said that Ibn Ridwan was angry 
with Ibn al-Busri—May God defend the faithful from the evil of the 
hypocrites ! l 

8l. On Monday, the middle of this month (12 January), the Shaikh Abi 
‘Abd Allah b. Jarada became ill. The cause of it was his heart trouble.—May 
God grant him good health ! 

On Saturday (20 or 27 Rabi‘ I/17 or 24 January), he made offerings of 
Ghuzzi dirhams and dinars, on his own behalf, and distributed alms to the 
poor, his son Abi Tahir—I commend him to God's safe-keeping |—taking 
charge of this, and making the distributions among the people.—May God 
grant him good health ! 

82. The Shaikh Abii Sa'd b. al-Kawan (1) informed me that Abü'l-Hasan 
b. ash-Shuhüri? said to him: ‘This Ibn 'Aqil had written a note for me to 
deliver to the Shaikh Ajall Abū Mansür b. Yüsuf—may God have mercy on 
him! But the Qadi Abū Ya‘la sent me a message saying: °“ Do not deliver 
any note of his! For this is a man who is a zindîq and a heretical innovator | ”’ 
So’, contmued my informant, ‘I separated from him and did not deliver 
his note’. 

83. Wednesday, the first day of the lunar month of Rabi‘ IT (461/28 January 
1069).—May God allow us to share in His blessings ! 

On Friday, the 3rd of this month (30 January), a formidable riot took 
place in the jami‘ al-Mansiir. It was there that the turn for the Friday service 
of worship had come in rotation. The cause of the matter was that one of the 
Turks embraced & woman at the door of the jami‘. She cried out to the Muslims 
for help. The people hastened to free her from him. He struck them, and 
drew his sword against them, and a number of Turks assisted him. The people 
sprang upon them, engaging them in a fight. The Turks shot arrows at them 
and they entered the jami‘ and killed a man in the courtyard, one of the Turks 
having smitten him with the sword, cutting off his head. The man was from the 
Convent Gate Quarter. They wounded a considerable number of people with 


1 Abü'l-Masan b. Ism&‘il; see also Nos. 144 and 154. 

3 Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husain b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. al-Busri (410-97), son of Abū’l-Qāsim ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad al-Buarl al-Bundir (886—474). His father had moved from the Darb az-Za'farüni quarter 
to Bab al-Mar&tib. Biographical notice on the son in Muniazam, 1x, 140; on the father, ibid., 
vii, 333; of. Shadhardi, I, 346, where the father is also referred to as Ibn al-BusrI. 

3 Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Malik ash-Shuhüri (d. 467); biographical notice in Muntazam, 
vui, 296-7. . ‘ 
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arrows. The jurisconsults left the réwag; some of them entered the Dar al- 
Qatoàn (Mosque): Ibn as-Sabbagh ! and Ibn al-Baidawi? and others. As for 
us, we went with our companions to the Badriya (Mosque). The people stopped 
coming to the Friday service of worship. It was Ibn ‘Abd al-Wadiid’s 3 turn 
to lead the prayer, and he did this with a small attendance; as for us, we 
prayed after him, with a large attendance, in the afternoon at four, the Sharif 
Abi Jafar b. Abi Müs&—God keep him !—leading us in prayer. With us 
were Abū Bakr ash-Shámi * and others. 

The ‘Amid came out mounted, with the troops, and saw the Turks clad in 
shields and helmets. He said to them: ‘ Have you come to pray or to fight f ' 
They answered: ' The Naqib of the Hashimites sent us word saying: “ Arm 
yourselves and be present at the jami‘ (al-Mansür) ; perhaps there will be a riot, 
so you will turn them back’’’. The ‘Amid then said: ‘ May God make neither 
his reward, nor theirs, good!’ (Then, addressing them, he said :) ' You have 
taken away the lives of people, and made for yourselves a bad reputation. If 
the Byzantines had reigned over the Muslims, they would not have done what 
you have done, had they seen them in their mosques, engaged in their prayers ! ’ 

The women came out of their homes on to the public roads, grief-stricken, 
tearing their hair, rending their clothes, and slapping their faces in grief. 
Each of them was crying out her woe: this one, over her son; that one, over 
her brother; and another, over her husband. Of all this I witnessed what 
I hed never witnessed before, all along the way from the door of the jami‘ 
to the furthest point of the Tabiq Canal. I descended the ‘Is& Canal and crossed 
over. The people had become most terribly agitated. 

The people rose on the morning of Saturday, the following day (4 Rabi* II/ 
91 January), seeking for help at the Palace of the Caliph, demanding that 
revenge be taken from the assassin, that the criminals be punished, and that the 
Naqib of the Hashimites, who was the chief cause of the matter, be called to 
acecunt. The jurisconsults, the Sharifs, the merchants, and the notables 
gathered in the Diwan; and they were told: ‘ We have sent the messenger to 
Alp Raslàn and acquainted him with the case’. 

The Sharif (Abū Ja‘far) remained with his companions until Monday 
(6 Rabi’ 11/2 February). Then he entered the Diwan with the (Hanbalite) 
group. On Tuesday, he was again called for by the Diwan. Not a single evening 
passed but that he and a crowd of people would meet, and they would perform 
complete recitations of the Qur'àn. On the night of Tuesday (Monday night, 
2 February) Ibn al-Baladi® told me: ‘They have performed twenty-two 


* Aba Nasr ‘Abd as-Saryid b. Muhammad b. ag-Sabbagh (400-77) ; see GAL, 1, 388, Suppl., 
1, 071; biographical notice also in Muntazam, 1x, 12-3. See also Nos. 98, 111, 115, and 164. 

* Abu’l-Hasan (Abü'l-Kfusain ?) Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Baidawi ash-Sháfi'i (302— 
468); of. biographical notices in Muntazam, vin, 300, and in Subki, Tabagai ash-Sháfi'iya, xit, 
81 (which has: Abü'l-Hasan, also 408 as year of death should be amended to 468) ; in Bidäya, 
xi, 113, which has: Abii’]-Husain, as also in Kamil, anno 468. His son Abii ‘Abd Allah (d. 470) 
was & Shafi‘ite qàdi ın the Karkh quarter. See also No. 116. 

5 Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Wadüd b. al.Muhtadi bi’llih ash-Shami (380—467); bio- 
graphical notice in Muntazam, viu, 206. A son of his, Ahmad b. al-Hasan, had died in 465. 
See also No. 103. 

t Abi Bakr Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar al-Hamawi ash-Shami (400-88) ; biographical notices 
in Muniagam, rx, 94-6, and ın Subki, Tabagat ash-Shafi‘iya, 111, 83-4. 

5 No biographical notice found. 
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complete recitations of the Qur’an ’. All the while, the Wazir and others were 
sending provisions and garments to the people. The Shaikh Ajall Ibn Jarada 
sent a large amount of dinars to the companions ; and, on Tuesday (7 Rabi‘ II/ 
3 February), I sent to them that which will make them happy.—I hope that 
God will cause our choice and theirs to be good, as well as that of all the Muslims 
together ! 

I was present with them at the Diwan on Tuesday (7 Rabi‘ 11/3 February). 
The Wazir showed every respect to the Hanbalite associates, and many written 
decisions were issued in regard to the companions. The Sharif Abii Ja‘far 
is told, ‘ You will return accompanied by your companions away from the 
Caliphal Palace and the residence of the ‘Amid’; and he answers, ‘I do not 
trust the people, they seek persons in revenge ; I will not be a cause for blood- 
shedding ’. 

The meeting lasted to the end of daylight, Tuesday. I returned on 
Wednesday (8 Rabi‘ 11/4 February) with a written complaint in regard to the 
incident. 

84. It was said at the house that a male child was born to Ibn adh- 
Dhakhira!; and that he also has two other pregnant concubines.—God 
makes the best choice! 

85. On Thursday (9 Rabi‘ I1/5 February), I was informed that the answer 
to the complaint which I had written, and which we had delivered on Wednesday 
after the zuhr-prayer, was issued at the time of the last '?sha'-prayer and was 
carried to the Sharif Abii Ja‘far. It contained all that would please him as 
wel! as our (Hanbalite) companions and the community of Muslims. 

Then the Wazir called for them on Thursday and repeated the reading 
of the caliphal written decision: ‘And the Sultan stands firm behind you 
in aiding you against your enemies, in keeping watch over you, in protecting 
you and in being attentive to what you say. It is you whose beliefs are trusted, 
and whose prayers are considered a means of obtaining blessings! Now this 
complaint has involved matters which noble minds—may God exalt them !|— 
must investigate and prosecute fully by the law; and he (the Sultan) 1s left 
to himself to manage slowly and patiently. As for the Sharif Ibn Abi Misa— 
may God keep him !—the choice is his to make: should he wish to return to 
his place, the group of administrative officials are in the caliphal residence, and 
the ‘Amid will do his utmost, crossing over in his company, to guard him and 
protect him until he is settled at his place; no one will dispute with him, 
nor will he be opposed by the envious. On the other hand, should he prefer to 
remain in the noble Caliphal Precincts, then he, his nearness of relationship, 
his becoming & neighbour, and his pravers, will be considered a means of 
obtaining blessings’. Abū Ja‘far said: ' I prefer nothing but to remain in the 
noble Caliphal Precincts’. The invocations of the (Hanbalite) group were 
numerous ; then they left. 

The Ajall Ibn Jarada gave him a beautiful house from among his houses 
and property there; so he moved his effects and his family and made his 
residence in it. I went to him on Friday (10 Rabi‘ 11/6 February), congratulating 
him on what had occurred. 

Then all agreed to hold a study circle in the jàmi' of the Caliph presided over 


1 Abü'l-Q&sim ‘Abd Allah b. Dhakh!rat ad-din (448-87), son of the Caliph al-Qü'im ; his 
successor as the Caliph al-Muqtadi (467-87). See also Nos. 130 and 137. 
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by the Sharif Abū Ja‘far; and we sat with him and the (Hanbalite) group. 
Discussion took place with regard to matters of figh until the zuhr-prayer. 
Then he told me: ‘ Lead the people in the zuhr-prayer, as it is your custom °. 
I said: ‘I will not do so!’ Then I prevailed upon him, with the help of the 
Sharif Ibn Sukkars, until he led us in the zuAr-prayer. 

Afterwards, one of our companions, known as Ibn al-'TIraqi,! crossed over 
to us. He said: ‘I was present in the jami‘ al-Mangür, and there were not 
enough people in the magstira to make up one row ; nor were any of the juris- 
consults present, except llyàs,? who prayed and left. As for Abu'l-Waf& 
b. al-Qauwas, he did not make an appearance at the jami‘ at all. He was 
afraid for himself, as well as for those of the mountain Turks with him, from 
the jurisconsults, should he encounter some one who supporte the Sharif and 
respects him for keeping away from the Jami, in which case something 
irreparable would then occur to him from him. So he avoided that, and did 
not make an appearance. What he did was nght, for several reasons, this being 
one of them ’.—I hope that God—glory be to Him !—will remove the differences 
from among the companions, unite them in their opinions, and render the 
Sunna and its followers strong forever ! 

86. On Saturday, the following day (11 Rabi‘ 01/7 February), I went 
to the Sharif’s place, in his mosque, where he was surrounded by the group 
(of Hanbalites). He said: ‘ There will be no lesson—God willing | ’ 

87. On Monday (13 Rabi‘ 11/9 February), a group of his companions 
crossed over to their homes. They carried them off by force, then released 
them, and the latter returned to the Sharif Abi Jafar. They sent news of 
this to the Caliph ; he deemed it a terrible deed, and expressed his disapproval 
of it. On Tuesday (14 Rabi‘ 11/10 February), a group of people, from that 
bank, crossed over, and the companions requited their deed with one like 
it. They retreated crying out for help, and among them, according to informa- 
tion which has reached me, there was a man known as Ibn Dabba (7). The 
Caliph declared his disapproval of their deed, and said: ‘ Make them disperse, 
and make Ibn Dabba (?) leave; he seeks to harm me by exciting the town 
into a riot!’ Whereupon, they left. The Shaikh Abü'l-Qàsim b. al-Ghüri? 
told me about it. 

88. On Saturday, the 13th of this month (should be Tuesday, 14 Rabi‘ IT/ 
10 February), the shuhtid-notaries, the Ajall Ibn Jarada, and the sons of the 
Shaikh Ajall (Abū Mansür b. Yüsuf)—may God make his face beautiful and 
bright !—came to the residence of the Ajall Abü'l-Qàsim b. Ridwan, then 
went out, following the zwhr-prayer. I reckon that it was with regard to certain 
affairs among them to which witnesses attested. It was made known to me 
afterwards that nothing was left unsolved between them, and they declared each 
other free from all further claims. They (the sons of the Shaikh Ajall Abi 
Mansür b. Yüsuf) had still to pay off a debt amounting to 2,000 dinars, which 
was guaranteed by Muhammad al-Wakil for a period up to one year, and 20 


1 There is no way of telling whether he may have been the son of Abii ‘Ali Muhammad b. 
Ismé‘il, known as al.'Ir&qi, for long a resident of Baghdád, who died in 459, see Muntazam, 
vin, 247-8 ; of. Ibn al-'Iráqi (d. 486 in Samarqand), Sam‘ani, Ansáb, fol. 387 b. 

3 See also No. 186. 

3 A very brief notice in Tabagai al-Hanábila, r, 253, without date of birth or death; also 
mentioned among teachers of the author, ibid., 243. 
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kurrs (120 ass-loads) of wheat. Someons who knows said to me that all the 
possessions which they had acquired amounted to approximately 30,000 dinars. 

89. On the night of Wednesday, the 14th of this month (should be: the 
15th; Tuesday night, 10 February), I heard of something which disquieted 
me regarding Ibn ‘Aqil. I went to sleep asking God—exalted is He above 
all !—to let me see in my dream something which would confirm my suspicions 
or remove them ; and to show me clearly the position of the Sharif with him, 
how this affair will develop, and what will be the outcome of it as far as Ibn 
‘Aqil is concerned. So I dreamt as though Abi’l-Qasim b. al-Halawi had 
entered upon me with a letter in his hand, and said: ‘ Read what there is in 
this!’ So I read, and behold, this was what it contained : ° O captives of 
misfortune! O hosts of low desire! O brothers of the devils! O associates 
of men in power! “ And most surely Our host shall be the victorious ones '' ’.* 
Then it said: ‘Do not feel oppressed, for “the party of God are the 
conquerors ” ’ 3 Then I awoke, strengthened in what I had thought, and 
knowing that God will come to the aid of the Sharif. 

90. Early in the morning, on this same day (Wednesday, 15 Rabi‘ II/ 
11 February), while I was in the mosque, the Sharif Abū Ahmad came to me 
and gave me the news of the companions on the west bank, and what they are 
undergoing on the part of the Naqib. He also told me that he wrote to the 
Qadî Ibn al-Ghariq and heard from him shat he said: ' The Sharif Abu Jafar 
did not ask for our advice, but responded favourably to the opinion of the 
common people; leave him alone with them!’ So I said to him: ‘ The most 
trying thing for me with regard to the arfair is the dissension among the com- 
panions'. We had a long conversation together.—God makes the better choice! 

91. On Friday, we prayed with the Sharif (Abi Ja‘far) and our companions, 
in the jàmi' of the Caliph. The jàmi' of the Round City was destitute of juris- 
consults. This calamity is one of a general character ! 

92. One of our companions, Abi’l-Khattab Mahfiiz*—may God keep 
him |—informed me that dissension has risen to its highest point among the 
Jews; and that they wanted to appoint one particular son among the sons of 
David, but that Ibn Fadlan opposed them and wanted to appoint some one 
else ; and they are now disputing about that. He continued: ‘ The Christians 
also are in disagreement with regard to a man who has given his daughter 
in marriage to someone not of his own religious community. The Catholicos 5 
said: ''I have already excommunicated him, and his property has become 
licit for confiscation by the Sultan of the Muslims "'. He added: ' And they 
are now in great difficulties’. Now this is the most surprising thing that has 
happened in one single month; namely, that dissension should take place 
among the three religious communities: the Muslims, the Jews, and the 
Christians ! 

93. On Sunday, the 19th of the month of Rabi‘ II (15 February), the 


1 This same sum of money is mentioned 1n Muntazam, VII, 252, as having been the inheritance 
of the two sons af Abū Mansür b. Yusuf, who wer» the sons-in-law of Abii ‘Abd Allāh b. Jarada. 
Ibn al-Jauzi adds that an equivalent inheritance was received by the daughters from their 
father. (The following text of the Muntazam: 3:, بابنتين على ابن‎ PPP 
would make more sense if amended to: أن جردة‎ gu! عل‎ 229 

5 Stra xxxvir, 173. 3 Sūra v, 61/56. 

* Abi’l-Khattab Mahfiiz b. Ahmad al-Kalwadhani (432-010) ; biographical notice in Dhail, 
I, 143-54 ; see also GAL, 1, 398, SuppL, 1, 687. 5 See also No. 140. 
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trumpets were blown and the drums were beaten. I inquired about that and 
was told: ' The Sultàn—may God make mighty His assistance to him !—has 
bestowed robes of honour upon the Amir Rajab '.! 

94. On this day (Sunday, 19 Rabi‘ 11/15 February), I sent a message to 
a friend of mine seeking information regarding Abü'l-Hasan b. Jada.? For 
I had heard that a group of our companions had seen him in the environs 
of the Gharaba Gate. Suspecting that he had come forth with a complamt 
against them, they hastened towards him. But God delivered him from their 
hands, some of them restraining the others. When I had learned this, I dis- 
approved of it most emphatically, saying: ‘This man is a Shaikh who has 
seniority, reverence, and privileges due to him from our group’. Everyone 
acknowledged this. But then I learned that what he had dared to do was 
not rgbt. I also heard that he performs the five daily prayers in the jàmi' 
al-Mansür in place of the Sharif Abū Ja‘far. 

95. On Monday, the 20th of this month (16 February), the Sharif Abi 
Ahmad came to my place and informed me of the astonishing things about the 
companions on the west bank, and the Turks, and the case of Abu'l-Wafa' b. 
al-Qauwas. God only knows how much this has grieved me about the com- 
panions and their extraordinary discord !—-I hope that God—exalted is He 
above all !—may direct each one to what is right, unite the minds in agreement, 
and eradicate the discord which reigns among them, by virtue of our praise 
to Him and of His munificence ! 

96. Abū Talib al-"Ukbari? a Shaikh among our companions, a follower 
of the Qur’an and the Sunna, a Hanbalite beyond the age of 70, and blind, 
died on Wednesday the 22nd of this month (18 February). He used to teach 
in an establishment for girls * belonging to the Ajall Ibn Jarada.—May God 
have mercy on him! 

97. On Thursday (23 Rabi‘ 11/19 February), the Ajall Abu']-Qàsim b. 
Ridwan went to the eminent Sharif (Abi Jafar) Ibn Abi Misa, and they 
met together. A long conversation on matters of importance took place between 
them. They then returned to the Diwan pursuant to a written decision to 
that effect, issued to both of them. The Naqib an-Nuqaba’ and a group of 
Hashimites were present; and peace was made between them. 

High-level instructions were issued for the protection of the Sharif (Abi 
Ja‘far) Ibn Abi Misa, and of the companions and the crowd with him, so that 
he might return to his residence in the Bagra Gate Quarter. But Abi Ja‘far 
requested that he be dispensed from that, himself assuming the responsibility 
of crossing over. Then the crowd dispersed ; and he made the crossing at the 
end of daylight on Thursday, the 23rd of this month (19 February). 


1 No other information found. 

4 Abi’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Jada al-‘Ukbari (d. 468); biographical notice m Dhat, 
I 14-160; in Ibn al-Jauzi, Manag al-Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, read: | > oi instead of: 
حلا‎ yl. 

? Ibn Rajab does not have this biographical notace in Dhail. 

* On instruction for Hanbalite women, of. the following excerpt taken from Massignon, 
‘ Note bibliographique sur la direction spirituelle en Islam ', in Études carmélitaines : Direction 
spirituelle et psychologse (Desclée de Brouwer, 1951), 169: ‘ Pour les femmes, en Islam, u n'y 
a qu'un rite sunnite, le Hanbalisme, où les femmes reçoivent une sorte de direction pour la 
manière de prier, au moyen de petita eucologes, oar ce rite est le seul qui, traditaonnellement, 
conseille, contrairement aux malikites, d'apprendre aux femme à lire: pour prier '. 
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98. On Friday (24 Rabi‘ 11/20 February), the Ajall Abü'l-Qàsim b. Ridwàn 
and the group (of Hanbalites) crossed over and attended the study circle 
of the Sharif (Abū Ja‘far). There was not a single qadi, jurisconsult, or shahid- 
notary who did not attend, including the Naqib an-Nuqabà' and the Hashimites. 
It was a day on which numerous persons were present. I was with the Sharif. 
There occurred between me and the Shaikh Abi Nasr b. as-Sabbagh, a dis- 
cussion on canonical ablution: whether it should be up to the elbows, or 
simply up to the wrists. The gathering was a considerable one, beyond com- 
putation. We then performed the Friday service of worship. The crowd 
pressed against us to such an extent that we feared for the elder people the 
effects of the thronging. Then we rose, while the people invoked the blessings 
of God upon the Caliph and his entourage, upon the Sharif and his companions, 
and upon the Ajal Ibn Ridwan. They sprinkled dirhams upon him, and went 
forth with him keeping him company until he had descended from his mount 
to ash-Shuwmüt (?). And the people passed the night in joy and happiness. 
God thus put an end to that (affair). 

99. On Saturday, the following day (25 Rabi‘ II/21 February), Ibn al-Badan 
came to the mosque accompanied by a group of people making a show of 
their congratulations on what had taken place and of their rejoicing at it. 
On Friday, the الويف‎ Abii Muhammad at-Tamimi! had been present at the 
study circle and had said to the Sharif Abū Jafar : ° It is related of the Apostle 
of God—God’s blessing and peace be on him !—that he said: '' A part of my 
community shall not cease to hold fast to the truth, unharmed by the enmity 
of their enemies, till the Day of Resurrection " ". Then he said (to the Sharif 
Abi Jafar), in the presence of the congregated body, including the Naqib 
an-Nuqaba’ and others: ' Praise be to God Who has given you victory over 
your enemies, made your word prevail, resuscitated the Sunna through you, 
and caused heretical innovation to die through him (Ibn ‘Aqil ¢). We, and 
the group (of Hanbalites), and the Prince of the Faithful, are your helpers 
and your auxiliaries. “ God certainly will aid those who aid His cause." ® 
We will fight in front of you with a sword which will not be unsteady '—what 
I think he should have said is: ‘ which will not bend’. Then the people left. 

On Saturday, they began to repeat what had occurred. One of the Shaikhs 
present said to me: ‘By God! I do not recognize any other influence on the 
solution of this case, after God—glory be to Him !—except the blessings of the 
Shaikh Ajall Ibn Yüsuf.—May God make his face beautiful and bright ! 

100. It was reported that a group (of Hanbalites) went to his grave,? 
rubbed their cheeks against it, and said: * O Master! A matter, which concerns 
us, has become serious. Heretical innovations have gained the upper hand; 
and they want to obliterate the truth. Whom do we have who will assist the 
Muslims after you? In whom may we seek refuge after seeking it in God ? 
We abide with heads inclined and in silence. The Hanbalites are in the mosques 
and in the market-streets, subjected by them to tears and inquisitions '. 
On being informed of these words, the Ajall Ibn Ridwan was thereby moved to 
pity and became deeply chagrined. 


1 Abii Muhammad Rizq Allüh b. ‘Abd al-Wahhüb at-Tamimi (390—488) ; biographical notice 
in Dhati, 1, 96-106. See also Noa. 111, 119, 124, 135, and 138. 

3 Süra xxu, 40. 

3 The tomb of Abii Mansür b. Yüsuf (No. 22 above). 
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101: Abü'l-Qàsim Yahya b. Muhammad ad-Dabbas,? a follower of the 
Qur'àn and the Sunna, informed me of a wonder relating to the Shaikh Ajall.? 
He said: ‘I used to have a stipend coming from him each month of Ramadan 
through someone * who collected it for me. When the Shaikh Ajall had died, 
I came to this person in the month of Ramadan and asked him for it. He 
shook his head, and said: ‘‘I cannot be responsible’’. So I retraced my steps 
returning to my boys. I also have a wife, and three daughters in their woman- 
hood. I said (to them): “I intend to go down to the territory of the ‘Aqil 
Convent". They asked: ''Are you leaving us at a time when we have 
nothing ?"' I answered : “I put my trust in God—exalted is He above all |”? 
My informant continued: ‘It was on the night of the 27th of Ramadan, 
of the year 460 (30 July 1068). In my sleep, I dreamt that I saw the Shaikh 
Ajall. I greeted him and kissed his hand. He asked me: “ O Abi’l-Qasim ! 
have they not given you your stipend ?" I answered: “ No, my master". 
He said: “ Verily we are God's, and to Him we shall surely return! ° By God! 
they have caused me harm ". (He said this) twice or thrice. Then he said to 
me: “‘ Come to me to-morrow so that you may collect your stipend "'. My 
informant continued: ' Then I awoke; and on tellmg my boys, they said: 
“ Perhaps God—exalted is He above all !—(. . :) that Shaikh and the truth 
of (7) (. . .) your dream ; and that God may facilitate our means of subsistence 
whence we do not reckon ". In the morning, my wife said: ''Go visit the 
grave of Ahmad (b. Hanbal), and also that of the Shaikh Ajall, and pray to 
God—exalted is He above all !—perhaps He will facilitate for you something by 
way of subsistence which you might leave with us, then set out whither you 
desire’’’, My informant continued: ‘So I went and visited the Durta Convent, 
and I betook myself to the grave of Ahmad b. Hanbal and prayed to God. Then I 
went to the plot of the Shaikh Ajall and sat down invoking the mercy of God and 
reciting the Qur’an. And I wept’. My informant continued: ‘By God! I had 
hardly completed the recitation of ten verses, the place being deserted, with no one 
there besides me—and God is my witness !—when I beheld at my side a paper 
rolled into a cone. Taking it, I opened it, and lo there was my stipend which 
he used to give me each year! I gave praise and thanks to God, then returned 
and handed it over to my family, saying: “ This occurrence is a miracle which 
the Shaikh has worked after his death ’’ ’.—May God make his face beautiful 
and bright ! € 

102. On Sunday (26 Rabi‘ 11/22 February), a multitudinous crowd of 
(Hanbalite) companions and Hashimites gathered with the Sharif Abū Jafar, 
who crossed over to the Caliph thanking him and invoking the blessings of God 
upon him. Then he returned to the Maratib Gate Quarter and entered upon the 
Shaikh Ajal Abi’l-Qasim (b. Ridwan), who rejoiced in receiving him and at 
what had taken place. 


1 This story is also found in Muntazam, VIR, 251-2; Mir'àt az-Zaman, fol. 114 a-b ; Bidaya, 
xu, 97. 


2 No other information found. 3 That is, Abū Mansür b. Yusuf. 
t The other sources (n. 1, above) give this person's name as ÀÁbü'l-Qàsim b. Ridwan (BSOAS, 
XVII, 2, 1956, p. 260, n. 3), son-in-law of Abii Mansur. 5 Sūra xr, 156. 


* In the sources cited above (n. 1, above), this kardma is given a natural explanation, accord- 
ing to which Ibn Radwaàn is said to have lost the purse which was found by Dabbüs, during a visit 
to Abi Mansür's tomb. 
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103. Then they left his place to go to the residence of the Shaikh Ajall Abü 
“Abd Allah b. Jarada. Ibn al-Badan, ash-Shiraji, as-Saffar,) and an-Nasikh 
were lying in ambush in the mosque of Ybn ash-Sha'iri. Áfter the Sharif had 
passed by with most of those who were with him, they struck them with one 
or two bricks. Whereupon, some of them returned to the house of the Ajall 
Ibn Ridwan, who gave orders, saying: ‘See who is in the mosque!' Upon 
seeing the ambushers, they had the guards lay hold of them, keeping them 
under guard. Then Ibn Ridwan said: ‘ We will have them released after the 
crowd disperses, lest they be killed ’. 

Heading back, the Sharif said: ‘ When I said that the causes of the riots 
are not being extinguished, I was opposed in that regard, and obliged to cross 
over to the west bank. But he who provokes the riot is neither hindered, nor 
reproved, As for me, I will not leave my residence, in which I have been living, 
in the Mu‘alla Canal Quarter’. 

Then the Hashimites said: ‘No town is capable of containing both us 
and those heretical innovators!’ The one who said this was the Sharif Ibn 
"Abd al-Wadiid, (accompanied by) his sors, and by the Hashimites and their 
followers. Then they set out, returning to the gate of the Caliph. I hope that 
God—exalted is He above all |—will extinguish the riots, crush the heretical 
innovations, and make manifest the prophetic traditions. (In this regard,) 
I recite the following verses of mine: . 


I wonder at this age, and at the people who want to extinguish the light 
and annul the truth. 


But the lighthouse of this religion has never ceased to be high; it has 
not ceased to make its sunset3 appear in the horizon as though 
they were in the Hast. 


It has ever subdued the zindtg and judged the opposer bad, and rejected 
the partisans of error, completely ruining them. 


May God have mercy on the blood of the Ájall Ibn Ytisuf; he has 
indeed succeeded in the Two Worlds; he has outstripped all others 


in obtaining grandeur. 


The ambushers remained in prison, attended by the guards m the hut, 
and the guarding (lasted) until the end of Wednesday, the 29th of this month 
(25 February). Then the Sharif was summoned. He went, accompanied by 
three of his companions. They spoke to him with regard to the prisoners, and 
he said: ‘I have already pardoned them °. Then he left. The Ajall Ibn Ridwan 
went, speaking also in their behalf. So they released them, on the condition 
that they do not stir up & riot, and that they do not give utterance to things 
which are not lawful. They also said to them: ‘ We have posted special secret 
agents against you’. So upon giving assurances in that connexion, they were 
rel : 


1 of. Abū Bakr Ahmad b. al-Hasan, known by the name of Ibn al-Lihyani as-Suffar (ag-Saffar, 
d. 482); biographical notices in Ibn al-Jazari, Tabaqüt al-Qurra’, (ed. Bergstrasser—Pretz]), 
1, 48, Muntazam, YIL, 258. 
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104. On this same day (Wednesday, 29 Rabi' 11/25 February), news 
arrived that Ibn as-Saiy&d, the husband of Ibn as-Sunni's? daughter, was 
discovered to have committed a theft in Basra. One of his hands and one of his 
feet were accordingly amputated. I was grieved by this occurrence.—May God 
take charge of covering up the faults of Muslim youths, and all the believers 
together, and grant us refuge from the misfortunes of evil! We never used to 
see anything but good from him. He had been employed by the Ajall Ibn 
Jarada, who sent some things with him. Bat this age cannot be trusted with 
kindness(?). i 

This piece of news was not accurate. The man has returned in good health. 
It had simply been a case of mistaken identity.® 


1 No other information found. 

2 For Ibn as-Sunni (as-Einni), of. Türikh Baghdad, xx, 82-3, Muntazam, vin, 247 (d. 459), 
& possible relation. 

3 This passage was added later by the author, as is evident from the position of the smaller 
size Fand writing and the content of the passage. 


ADVERSARIA INDOIRANICA 
By H. W. Barry 
I. Msapant- 


N BSOAS, xvin, 1, 1956, 35, I had occasion to postulate a word *mifapatt- 
to explain what seemed a likely survival of it in the word msapantin-, 
msapanin- (written also with -mé- for -ni-, and without the -4n- in the abstract 
msapantune) in texts from the Agni-visgzya. Only in the final proofs was it 
possible to insert a reference to the corresponding word in an Iranian text of 
Buddhist Sogdian. This supplementary note is needed in justification. 

For the Agni msapantin- we have the Bud. Sanskrit equivalent (sena»dhipati 
‘chief of a group or troop, chieftain '.! The same word senadhvpats (differing 
from the commoner send@pats, in Khotanese satnava) is used of the genii called 
yaksa-. Thus in a Buddhist Sanskrit text in Khotanese script and spelling we 
have an invocation ? (dat. sing.) mahayaksasinadhtpatttye for mahayaksasenadhs- 
pataye ' to the great chief of the yaksas’. These yaksa are common in Buddhist 
as in Jaina and Hindu Sanskrit texts. They form the guard in the fortress of 
Druma king of Kinnaradvipa in the Sudhana-avadaàna of the Divyavadana.? 
They occur both beneficent and maleficent in Pali Buddhist texts.4 In Jaina 
tales we see the jakkhayayana- ° yaksa shrine’ and meet the jakkha who aids 
Sanamkumara.’ In Indian sculpture these genii have been studied by Ananda 
Coomaraswamy.® He thought of them (p. 36) as indigenous non-Aryan deities 
or genii, usually beneficent powers of wealth and fertility. In a discussion of 
Vedic yaksd- K. Geldner had pointed to the later connexion of the yaksa 
with trees.” The yaksataru was the nyagrodha, ficus indica. The bhauma yaksah, 
aneka-yaksasahasrah are found in a Central Asian Bud. Sanskrit folio. The 
Buddhist text Mahamayiri-vidyarajii contains a long list of guardian yaksa.® 

In the Agni text msapanitn- signifies a chief of troops. Thus we have 118 b 3 
fuddhodam nu karne okt msapantim ses ' Suddhodana truly like Karna was a 
commander of troops’. In the Punyavanta-jataka 6 b we have a list of wives, 
among which ocours msapantinap énao ' to the wife of a commander ' between 
‘father’s wife’ and ‘ kinsman's wife ’. 


1 BSOAS, xvin, 1, 1956, 35, citing E. Sieg, Übersetzungen aus dem Tocharischen, 1, 10. 
Khotanese tezis, 111, 138, P 5535.1. 

3 Details in BSOAS, xa, 4, 1951, 921 ff. 

4 J. Masson, La religion populaire dans le canon bouddhique pals, 126 ff. 

5 H. Jacobi, Ausgewählie Erzählungen, 12.16; 21.80, 33. 

° Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 1928, Yaksas. 

7 Vedische Studien, Im, 143. 

5 L. de la Vallée Poussin, JRAS, 1911, 773. 

? Edited by Sylvain Lévi, Journal Asiatique, 1915, 1, 19 ff. 
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In the Sogdian passage in which the phrase ’mydry pt'yóh is used we have 
the local genii.t The full passage reads as follows :— 

1204-6 riy ZKwh ’ynth tw nB'nt zynyh. pryčm Em wyn 9m'yytyh 

"my dry ptych ZY wyn  yréykt bytyty ZY ZKn wn kh éytk ZY 
ZKn y yh čytk nB'nt, 

‘and this woman I will leave with you, with the chieftain of the local genii, 
and with the genii of the mountains and the genius of trees and the genius 
of the fountain ’. 

The context makes a meaning ‘chieftain of the local genu’ most likely. 
Then in à'm'yytyh we can see at once the gen. plural of an adjective 9'm'yy- 
*óamer- formed as tm’yy *tamez- ‘ infernal’ (from ‘ dark’) from tm-, and the 
adjective mz’yy *mazex ' great’ from maz-. Thus déméz- is the evident transla- 
tion of the Bud. Sanskrit word nawasika- ‘ local genius’, made from nivasa- 
° abode ’, a meaning which well suits an Iranian daman-, as in Avestan daman- 
“creation, world, creature’, Zor.Pahl. daman ‘worlds’, and Yidya lamo 
‘village’ from *dama-ka-. 

In older Buddhist texts naivasika-, Pali nevasska-, was used of the bhiksu 
who settled in a residence. But 15 developed the sense of ‘ local genius’ and 
was thus taken over as a loan-word in Central Asian languages. Bud. Sanskrit 
shows eyado và yakso và amanusyo và nasvasiko va.3 The same collocation is 
The Divyavadana 390.4 presents nawastka ya . . . devakanya. Bud. Sogdian 
has (P 8.54) n'yB'syk-t. Thence the Uigur Turkish has its nawaziks, later 
naivasiks.^ The still later ndpseki is read in the Oyuz Qayan text.* The Agni 
text 370.4 has natvastkaf and gen. plur. nawasikasse. 

Beside this vrddhi form nasvadstka- we have the word mvastka- in the 
Yaksa Catalogue (verses 33, 86, 106). We find also compounds with -nwdsini. 
Thus in the Divyavadana 46.21 we have jeta-nwasent devatà and in 577.3 
Rauruka-nivasint devatà. The Suvarnabhasa sūtra, p. 76.9, has the rajakula- 
nvasinyas ca sarvadevata(s). The Pali used other forms. Thus Jataka 2.212 
has vanasande nivultha-devata. Samyutta 4.302 has osadht-iima-vanaspatisu 
adhwattha devata. 

The word is familiar also in Khotanese in the spellings nivaysva- and 
navaysva-.® 

These genii loci were also as some of the above examples show often 
called devata. This survived in Khotanese as diwya and divyar, divye or was 
translated by the feminine jastz,° or both were used as divya gyasca. 


1 The passage has long exercised translators. Thus the first edition by R. Gauthiot rendered 
‘au dieu des créatures ', and E. Benveniste gave ° en présence du Mithra des créatures '. 

1 A. F. R. Hoernle, Manuscript remains, p. 41, Candropama sūtra. 

* Edited H. Hoffmann, p. 79, the nom. plur. algo on p. 35. 

4 Sogdian Paris texts with note, p. 215. F. W. K. Muller, Uiguria, n, p. 30, 1 
ingrilarka. J. von Klaproth, Uigurisches Vokabular, p. 17. The Oyuz Qayan text edited W. Bang 
and G Rachmati, p. 20. 5 BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 917. 

€ BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 917, and Khotanese texts, m, 45, P 2023.34. 
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The word devatà is frequent in Buddhist texts for these local genii. We have 
the àrüma-devatà, vana-devata, érngüta-devatà in the Gilgit MSS nr, 1.130. 
The ra@jya-devata occurs in Sanskrit texts from Kuci! In the same texts we 
find the nagara-sanghardma-sala-catussaia-samici-paryana-devata(s). In the 
Maitreya text we see the spirits of mountain, trees, plants, waters, wind, 
fire, earth, palace, pool, and house. 

The Sogdian text P 8.54 has nm’ éyw Br’m ’wyn n’y 86” sykt typt ' I do homage 
to the nawastkas devatà?. But in the Visvantara j&taka the word čytk is used 
in translation. In P 8.45 we have čyť yt p ¥ yt * protective genii '.? 

In the present Sogdian passage we find the genii of mountains, trees, and 
fountains. Similarly in Khotanese we know the gara-küeü khāhvā 7 
uajvà bisa devatia paravala ‘the protective genii in mountains and hills, in 
fountains, pools, and streams ’.4 

The form of the Sogdian word 'my8ry pt’ych **mtSepatiéa- calls for some 
explanation. The initial alif is the familiar Sogdian prothesis.5 

The use of -ór- for -š- is equally well known. It is an inverse spelling after 
| older Iranian -@r- had passed to -3-. Then the Sogdian writing -Ór- for -6r- 

could also be used for -£-.9 

The separation of the two parts of the compound can be seen also in the 
word čšmy wyny ‘ visible to the eye’ corresponding to the Zor.Pahl. éaim-dit, 
whence Armen. čšmari, Georg. č ešmarit-." 

The local genii are named in Buddhist Sanskrit by both the masculine 
nawüstka- and the feminine devata. In Sogdian -yčh-at once suggests a fem. 
-iéd- (with the -à stem replacing older -?-). If this is the right explanation of the 
-yth in ’mysy ptyéh we could see an older *mssapats- (attested in msapant-) 
adapted to a feminine form to agree with the word devatā ‘local genius’, as 
we have the Khotanese translation divye jas. This adaptation proceeded, by 
feminine suffix to a masculine noun, as in the case of Bypwryé ‘ daughter of 
gods’ as feminine to Bypwr.? The Christian Sogdian has also pwryé ‘ girl’. 
This word is attested also in the proper name bwemyrwpwry’, In. Syriac script 
as slightly emended (-pw- for -sp-), that is, Busmtropurtia? Similarly in 
Khotanese the Bud. Sanskrit word kula-duhttar- ‘daughter of the family’ 
is rendered by a feminine form bdsterdgsesfid made from the masculine bdst- 
vrassaa~. This would explain the difficulty of a feminine ending to -pati-. 


1 H. Luders, Weiters Betirdge zur Geschichte und Geographie von Ostturkesian, T. 

! E, Leumann, Matireya-samits, 268. 

3 This word has been compared with Avestan kadta-, soe Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1955, 67. 4 BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 892, and Transactions of the Philological Socsely, 1954, 144 . 

5 R. Gauthiot, Grammaire sogdienne, 1, 39-52. 

* W. B. Henning, 85040, x1, 4, 1946, 721, and xı, 3, 1945, 470, footnote 1. 

' I. Gershevitch, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1945, 139. 

5 W. B. Henning, Manich. Bet- und Beichibucà, p. 73. 

* J, Markwart, Ocucasica, vo, 198. For Armenian -ouhi as a feminine ending contrast 
Markwart's derivation from Mid.Pers. puhr, and the discussion by E. Benveniste, Trans. Phil. 
Koc., 1046, 74. 
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In other contexts the fem. pa6ni- to pati- has become in Sogdian pn- in pananc 
‘rival wife’ and 8f'npn *8fünpan ‘mistress of the house’, Christ.Sogd. db’mn. 

This is also the place to note that in Khotanese -ā- stems are at times 
masculine, replacing older -$- stems both in indigenous words as with -vata- 
for -pati- in spata ‘ military official’ from *spadapati- and in pharsavata- 
from *frasapait- probably ‘judge ’,* and in Bud. Sanskrit loan-words as in 
danava ‘patron’ from dünapatt- and saindva ‘commander’ for senüpati-, 
where the -va has replaced in Later Khotanese vata-. In the Saka of Tumshuq 
we have also the title cazba- inflected as an -à- stem, gen. sing. cazbye. 

We know a suffix -&- in Avestan misaét-. The feminine -&- has been replaced 
by -&i- in Pašto. Thus we have šədza ‘ woman’ from *strict-. In this we have 
the same development as in Khotanese. Here, too, the long -4- gave way to 
-ü-. This is clear in Indian loan-words, thus harrva from ° Hartt '.? 

It Seems, therefore, that we have recovered another ]ranian title both in 
Agni and in Sogdian. 

There remains the problem of the words to which this *mt3apate- belongs. 
In BSOAS, xvin, 35, I had come to this postulated word by way of Khotan. 
missa- ° seed field’. A compound such as OlInd. ksetra-patt- offered a chance of 
seeing in *m4fapati- a meaning ‘ master of fields’ whence we could come to 
‘owner’. This may be right. But it should be pointed out that if *miša- 
meant ‘ group ’, a connexion with Khotan. hambisa- ‘ heap’ and Ossetic Digor 
dmbés ° half, middle’ would be possible. In *msSa- we should then have a verb 
base with enlargement -s-. It would seem to involve consideration also of 
Zor.Pahl. hamésak, mēšak ‘ always’ and Mid.Pers. Turfan hmys ‘ together ’. 


II. Namata- 
1. Ossetic nemath’u ° sorbus ', Avestan namadka 


Ossetic Digoron nimatk’u, Iron nymdtk’t ‘mealy tree, gordovina’, that 
is, a sorbus tree, is to be analysed as an Old Iranian *namadkd- with Ossetio 
suffix -u and development of nam- to nim-. Other Ossetic words showing 
final -u are known in Digoron salu ‘star’, sulu ' whey ’, szálu ‘silk’, fk u 
° apple ’, to which correspond Iron st'aly, syly, the different zaldag, and fath’d. 
Since both dialects show the ending Digor -u, Iron -ú (as usual after velar), 
-y, this type must be kept distinct from such cases as Digor gard, Iron garu 
‘ability, energy '. Possibly Digor -u — Iron -ŭ, -y comes from an earlier nom. 
sing. -4 (with -t from Olran. -ah, as we have Khotan. -d, - in the nom. sing.) 
from a word ending in -ua-, while Digor -ŭä = Iron -u came from older -uà. 
It is possible to quote Digor. zdrid ' old age’ with Sogdian zrwh.® 


1 Recognition that Khotanese has three initials in the word masz- ° mingere °’, as set out in 
BSOAS, xvn, 1, 1956, 40, namely, m-, b-, and p/-, has shown that phargavaia- need not be 
considered a loan-word in Khotan. It is rather to be taken as containing pharga- from older 
frasa- beside the spelling with bras-. The ph- will be the unvoiced f- beside the voiced b- = 8-. 

3 See for this and others, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 016—7. 

5 Transactions PA. Soc., 1945, Aewa, p. 35. 
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The two plant names ntmatk’u and fatk’u show the same ending. 

The Old Iranian form of this plant name is attested once in the Avesta 
in Yašt 14.55 namadka, nom. sing. fem., with variants including nimaSaka 
and namadaka, from which the Alttrantsches Wörterbuch made namadka. 
The passage reads as follows : | 

yat niiram vyambura.daéva masyaka daevagàzó 

avi dtram abaronts 

aétayd urvaratá ya vaoóe haparast nqma 

aétam aésmam yö vaote namadka nama 
‘when now the daéva-worshipping men whose daéva are vyambura, bring to 
the fire, of the plant which is called juniper, this fuel which is called sorbus `. 

The meaning of haparest- has been established by the comparison of the wide- 
spread forms of the names in later Iranian Thus we have Baldi apürs, 
Suyni hambağo, Sangl&ti wast, Pers.-Arab atwiras ‘juniper’; NPers. burs 
“juniper berries’; NPers. aw?rs ‘mountain cypress’. 

The Greek xéðpos was used both of the juniper and of the cedar. In the 
Odyssey it is used for its scent (xé8pov 7 edxedroto). The use of a particular 
plant for fuel in worship is known in the Avestan use of the hadanaépaia- 
° pomegranate’. Here, too, the name has survived in New Iranian dialects. 
The Yidya has alûno, Waziri Pasto wolang, Pašto anang, with possibly NPers. 
rana, Zor.Pahl., NPers. andr, NPers. nàr.? The Zor.Pahlavi has hdnp'd as a 
transliteration from Avestan. 

The identifying phrase yë vaoče is found also in Vidévdat 14.4 aétayd 
urvarayd ya vacte hadanaépaia ‘ of this plant which is called pomegranate ’. 

The parallel use of haparast and neme Ska. suffices to show that both words 
refer to plants. The Ossetic evidence supplies the identification. 

The word vyambura- remains still uncertain. Another suggestion would be 
to assume a pejorative name for the daéva and to interpret vyambura- as from 
vt with yamb- attested in Sogd.’’y’np- ‘to debauch’, participle "y Bt- *, *àyamb-, 
*áya Bd-. 

2. Khotanese namata ' felt’ 


Khotanese cilaja namata 5 ‘ felt for clothing’ has preserved the old form 
of the word namaia-‘ felt’; the adj. namavinaa- occurs in namavya, namavifia.* 
The word is widely found in Iranian and Indo-Aryan texts. Thus we have 
Krorain namata (also with -th- and -d-), Bud. Sansk. namata- in the Bamian 
MS, with adj. námatika- ‘ wearing felt’; Sanskrit Lexica namata-s, navaia-s ; 


1 Q. Morgenstierne, Norsk Tidsekrift for Sprogvidenskap, v, 40-1; IIFL, n, 274 and 420. 

١ G. Morgenstierns, IIFL, n, 190. The frequent replacement in Armenian loan-words of 
Traman -8- by -r- may be a feature of the Iranian from which the words come. Then one might 
expect to find trace of this change in the Persian texts. 

5 E, Herzfeld, Arch. Mitel. aus Iran, vir, 07 ff., offered Ind. Jambu. 

, 4 R. Gauthiot, Gram. sogd., 11, 17. 5 Khotanese texts, 11, 71, line 11. 

* Ch. ovi.00], 29, and b 5 in Khotanese texts, n, 60, 61. 
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Sogd. nmi in an old letter (ed. Reichelt, 8.10) and in P 3.229 Swn Pw nmty 
‘with a black felt’; Arab. nmi; Hindi namda. In Iranian we have further 
Avestan nomata-, nimata-, Zor.Pahl. nmt *namat, NPers. namad, adj. namadin, 
thence Georg. nabad-t, Ossetic Digor nimat, nimad, Iron nymàt, adj. nymátdZyn.? 

The vowel of the first syllable may have been -a-, since replacement of -a- 
by -a-, and thence -t-, is familiar in Avestan. The immediate source of the 
Ossetic word is not known. Here, too, replacement of -a- by -4- before nasals 
13 familiar. 

3. Khotanese namwa ‘ salt ’ 

Khotan. namva, obliq. sing. namve, plur. nemve in pamjsa nemve ‘the 
five salts’, with variant nimva, adj. namvimje, in namvimje uct jsä ° with 
salt water’ (P 2893.155), belongs to a widely attested group of Iranian words. 
Bud. Sogdian has (P 19.8) nm’ dkh, with Man.Sogd. adj. nm’ Sk’ ynéh ; Turfan 
Mid.Pers. nmyhq, Zor.Pahlavi and NPers. namak (here -0k- replaced by -hk-, 
and -k). New Iranian forms abound as in Yidya nomdlyo, Sarikoli naméy6d, 
Pašto malga, Parati namá.? 

The above three words for ‘sorbus °, ‘ felt’, and ‘ salt’ have in common 
the basic namat-. The meanings are, however, widely different and naturally 
they could have three different origins.‘ Yet the following considerations show 
that all three might well be traced to the one source. 

Felt is made by ‘ beating’, as seen in the Ossetic phrase cy nymat càydàj 
qündžyndär ‘the more you beat the felt, the more hairy it becomes’; or it is 
‘fulled ’, in Ossetic tiardun as in the compound nimdtidrddg. The basis of the 
Germanie word for felt is the same: OEngl. felt ‘felt’, anjilte ‘anvil’, from 
a base pel-d-. The Armenian t'al, tale ‘ felt, felt cloak’ belongs with t‘afoun 
‘compact ’. 

A base nam- ‘beat’ is well known in Ossetic Digor nàmun, Iron nàmyn, 
participle nad. The Indo-Iranian had a suffix -ata- used with the same meaning 
as -ta- for past passive participle. Thus we find OInd. namata- ' bent’, pacata- 
‘cooked’; Avestan yamaia-, OPers. gmata-, Zor.Pahl. mata- ' come, gone’. 
The existence of an Iranian *namata- ‘ beaten ’ is probably to be seen in namata- 
‘felt? as the ' beaten cloth’. 

A second result of ‘ beating’ is the production of small grains or powder. 
From a word *namata- or *namataka-, *namatka- ‘beaten, pulverized ’, like 
OInd. curna- ‘powdered; powder’, we may have an epithet ‘grains’ to 
mean ‘salt’. The Olnd. sarkara- ' gravel, small stone’ is used for ‘ sugar’. 
This association of the grains of salt and sugar lies behind the Qabardej íoy? 


1 H. Luders, Texislien im alten Turkistan, 20 ff. 

3 According to V. Abaev, Osetinsky jazyk 4 fol'klor, 1, 480, Digor nimat is-used only of the 
* burka, felt cloak’. 

3 W. B. Henning, Sogdsca, 8, and supplement ; G. Morgenstierne, IFL, 1t, 48*. 

* A fourth word of similar form but unconnected is attested in the Old Indian namata- 
‘bent’ from the verb namai ‘to bend’. 
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‘salt’ and fo-Éoy? ' honey-salt' for ‘sugar’. From the Old Indian éarkarà- 
we have the widely extended word for ‘sugar’ in Khotan. éakara-, Sogd. 
škkry, Vigor Turk £àkàár. 

From the sense of ‘ powder’ we can understand the use of a word to refer 
to ‘flour’. Thus ar- ‘to grind’, attested in many Iranian dialects, has given 
Khotan. dda- ‘flour’, NPers. ard. Later Sanskrit has affa-, and New Indo- 
Aryan Kalaàà a£,! Sumasti àt, Hindi ài. 

The mealy tree is named from the flour-like powder on the leaves. Hence 
an epithet *mamataka-, *namatka- would suitably refer to the ‘ flour-like ' 
appearance of the nimátk'u ‘sorbus’. 

The words based on namata- would thus cohere. The simple base is preserved 
in Ossetic ndmun, nad ‘to beat’, then the derivatives in Khotan. namata, 
Avestan namata- ‘felt’; Khotan. namva, Sogd. nm’ 8kh ‘ salt’; and Ossetic 
nimátk u, Avestan name Ska ‘ sorbus tree’. 


111. Khotanese '?mjtinas 


The Khotanese adjective 'vmj1naa- attests a noun "inja-. Since it is used 
in a hendiadys with Buddhist Sanskrit pandu-kambala-éslà, the stuff of which 
Sakra's throne is made in the stories, I had felt sure? that the Khotanese 
equivalent was also the name of a stone. Further evidence, however, now 
indicates that the Khotanese conceived the throne of Sakra to be of metal. 
The Chinese and Tibetan renderings of this compound had merely listed the 
three words without identification. 

The Khotanese evidence is found in the following passages. In P 5538 a 78 
we find '3mjt1nas hujsava-pakas pasajsa pastamdi hajsamde sau ‘ we condescended 
to send one pagajsana- of . . . metal . . .'. Here the object is still unidentified 
and the epithet obscure. The sau shows that the word is masculine. In P 2741.95 
dva paéamjsana has the fuller spelling.” In this same passage of P 2741 occurs 
3)mj* fiticd like the ysarimje fica ° a fitica of gold ’ of the Staél-Holstein text 59. 
In a list of gifts Ch. 091.001 occurs mat hirüsà hvattarak$nas tirabada sau 
‘one belt of . . . metal, black, . . .’.4 It is the metal of a percussion instru- 
ment in P 2025.52 sam khu pauskyt kajidd iji ntivare ‘as they beat the pauskya, 
made of . . . metal, new’. P 2787.59-50 has paundyt-kabala-saila '1jjainas 
áysa baida ‘upon the seat made of pandu-kambala-sild, of . . . metal’. 

Khotanese has also in frequent use the word Atéana- for ‘iron’, a word 
likely to be derived from *asuanya-. 

In the language of Kuci the word ercuwo, eficwo ‘iron’, adj. eñcwaññe, 
translates the Bud.Sansk. ayas-. With this word belongs also Agni aficwa-si- 


* made of iron’. 


1 Tf one can rely on this Kalāšā a£ with short -a- from older *arta- as the regular replacement 
of art- it would show that Pûtu 1s not from *part-, see BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1952, 429. 

3 Asia Major, N.S., 1, 1, 1949, 45. 5 Asta Major, N.S.,1, 1, 1049, 45; Khotanese texts, I, 129. 

4 Khotanese texts, 0, 59. The syllables -rakinai may contain an older *"raziaka- connected 
with NPers. raat ‘ clothes ’. 5 Khotanese texts, x1, 103. 
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In Buddhist Sogdian occurs (P 8.119) the phrase 'ynbwyné krt ‘a knife 
made of... metal’. If we compare this with Kuci eficuwo, we have the 
equivalence of Kuci -nč- and Sogd. -n&- after a syllable containing -y-. Another 
case of this type is found in Bud.Sogdian if the bird name SCE 321 synkt- 
škrðk contains the word synkt ‘jujube’, in NPers. sinjad, sinjid, Khotan. 
Simje. To the evidence quoted with Khotan. stmje add Olnd. senctteka ° name 
of a particular plant ’.® Here Sogd. -n&- after -y- corresponds to -nj- elsewhere. 
À third case can be seen in Bud.Sogd. 'nkyr if this is compared with NPers. 
anjir ‘hole’.2 Such a spelling can be put beside the frequent Khotanese ky, 
gy for c and 9. 

The Sogdian *énk’wéné kart may then be translated by either ' iron knife’ 
or ‘ steel knife’. Since Sogdian has 'spn- ‘ iron’, ad]. 'spn'yn' k, that is, *aspan-, 
*aspanenak, it would be convenient if 'yniwyné meant ‘steel’, as hardened 
iron. 

The three words Khotan. 'imjinaa-, Kuci eftcuwafifie, and Sogdian ’ynkwynd 
thus serve to explain one another. 

To go further introduces much uncertainty. If the ē-, t- are due to an 
. umlaut by -t- or -y-, we could advance to a form *antu-. The presence of an 
ending -ya- could be compared with the form of Avestan zaranya-, OPers. 
daranya- and Khotan. ysirra-. 

If again the č- has replaced an older palatalized -i-, a change well known in 
Kuci, Agni, and in the Iranian Chorasmian and Ossetic, it would be possible to 
see here a base *ant- with suffixes, hence *antauya-. 

In Ossetic both dialects have the word dndon ‘steel’. This has given 
Votyak andan, Ziryen yendon. The same word is found in the ondanique, 
andantcum of Marco Polo.* 

The Ossetic andon may indicate an older *antana- or *antana- (or with -ya- 
suffix). Similarly Ossetic Digor t#irdun, Iron tidrdon ‘ waggon’ correspond to 
Sogd. wrtn *wartan. The plural is t&irdáttà. The Čečen wardan shows the older 
Iranian form in the Caucasus. 

The naming of & metal may proceed from an epithet descriptive of some 
quality perceived in it, thus we have Avestan zaranya- ' gold ' from the colour. 
It may also be named from the people who work in the metal. Thus in Greece 
Aiskhulos, Prometheus 715, has the ovdnporéeroves XdAvfes, and later 
aA vy is used for ' steel "8 

The eastern Caucasus long retained a reputation for steel work. This skill 


1 BSOAS, xiu, 4, 1051, 033. For synki, see I. Gershevitch, Grammar, p. 161, from W. B. 
Henning. 
t This I have from G. Morgenstierne. The name isin Caraka. In IZ FL, rr, 252, Morgenstierne 

cited NPers sunfig ° pin ' beside Oss. syndz. 

5 W. B. Henning, BSOAS, x1, 4, 1040, 726. 

* H. Yule, The travels of Marco Polo, 1, 94. Yule and Louis Hambis, La description du 
monde, 361, both consider this word of Marco Polo to come from a Persian hinduvani ‘ Indian ’. 

5 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Chalybes. R. Eisler, Caucasica, v, 82, is exuberant but unhelpful. 
On the word ayas- see E. Benveniste, Celtica, 111, 1955, 279-83. 
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survived to the beginning of this century in Qubaci! Among the familiar 
names of this region of Daghestan is Andi. We may recall that the Gothic 
word for sword meks has been compared with Caucasian names of this region.? 
Since Hittite has now given us the verbal base for the many derivatives 
OInd. vasnd-s ° price’, Greek dvos, Ossetic Digor tiaja, Iron 17, to) ' sale’ 
-in its verb was-, wes- ‘ to buy’, it becomes always important to know if Hittite 
has any cognate of other isolated Indo-European words. Here it seems necessary 
to note that Hittite and- (or ant-) and hand- give words for ‘ heat’. It would be 
possible to think of ‘ steel ’ as ‘ iron ' which had been ‘ heated '. Such a connexion 
would lead far from Andi. 


1 J. F. Baddeley, Rugged flanks of Caucasus, x, 129; V. Minorsky, BSOAS, xi, 4, 1946, 
763 


2 S. Feist, Vergl. Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache, 353; V. Kiparsky, Die gemeinslavischen 
Lehnwórtern aus dem Germanischen, 138-40. 
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81. STUDIES IN PERSIAN ToPONYMY 


Y article written some twenty years ago had a twofold purpose: to 

insist on the importance of a systematic study of the toponymy of 

Persia and, by way of example, to examine the Mongolian stratum of place- 
names in the southernmost area of the Persian province of Azarbayjan. 

Much of what I said in the first part of the original draft has happily become 
superfluous in view of the appearance of a very welcome series of volumes which, 
in the years 1328-32/1949-53, was published by the Persian Army Survey, 
under the title of Farhang-t joghrafiyasi-ys Iran. The production of this series 
is chiefly due to the enlightened endeavours of the former chief of the Survey, 
General Hosayn ‘Ali Razmara (brother of the assassinated premier). 

The 10 volumes are arranged according to the 10 ostans into which Persia 
is divided under the present-day administrative organization, namely : 

I. Centre (247 pp.) 
IL. West-Central (324 pp.) 
IIl. Caspian provinces (331 pp.) 
IV. Azarbayjain (593 pp.) 
V. Kurdistan (517 pp.) 
VI. Khūzıstān (314 pp.) 
VII. Fars (243 pp.) 
VIII. Kermàn-Mukràn (468 pp.) 
IX. Khorasan (444 pp.) 
X. Isfühün (224 pp.) 

Altogether the series consists of roughly 4,000 pages, large quarto, each 
volume containing & complete enumeration of the component parts of each 
shahristan (larger governorships administered from principal towns), bakhsh 
(smaller districts), and dihtstān (rural units of several villages).1 The names in 


1 These terms will be further referred to under abbreviations: sh., b., and d. 
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Persian script are also presented in an easy Latin transcription,’ the items being 
accompanied by brief notices on their geographical and administrative location, 
distances, number of inhabitants, and their native speech and occupations. 
The names are marked on the accompanying maps, drastically reduced but not 
totally illegible. 

It is a pity that no references are mede to the older forms of the names ? 
altered under the Pahlavi dispensation. Thus historical research is somewhat 
hampered, but, in any case, the mass of nomenclature thrown open for the 
first time is formidable. I understand that a catalogue of such geographical 
features as mountains, rivers, etc., has also been prepared by the same agency 
and no explanation is needed. of the importance of its publication to scholars, 
especially if it 1s &ccompanied by clear plans &nd sketches. 

Only at the present day has a systematic study of Iranian place-names 
become possible on a scale on which such studies have been conducted in most 
European countries. Places mentioned in historieal texts will be easier to 
identify ; philology will find an interest in the ancient forms which have 
survived in people's everyday use, or have undergone unusual alterations 
under the influence of local factors; ethnologists will be able to trace various 
ancient populations and examine the ‘ visiting-cards’ left by migrations and 
invasions. 

Contrary to the study of Iranian personal names, for which we have Justi’s 
Transsches Namenbuoh, 1895 (now considerably antiquated), the study of the 
toponymy of Iran has been conducted unsystematically. We have no general 
study similar to G. Hoffmann’s painstaking analysis of Aramaic place- 
names in his Auszüge aus syrtschen Akten perstscher Märtyrer, 1880, or 
to H. Hiibschmann’s ' Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen '.? 

The ancient toponymy of the Zagros range connected with Assyrian sources 
was studied by Billerbeck, W. Belck, M. Streck,* Thureau-Dangin, Forrer, 
E. Speiser, Herzfeld, and others. At an early date the identification of the 
names mentioned by classical authors was accomplished by their original 
editors. W. Tomaschek m his remarkable studies of Nearch’s cruise in the 
Persian Gulf, of the great ‘ Khorasanian ' highway, and of the roads across the 


1 Non-Persian (Turkish, Kurdish, Aramaic) names are transcribed according to the Persian 
pronunciation, and some of them purely theoretically, as they looked in the misleading Arabio 
script (IV, 221: Dorke-Targun for “Durge-Tarkdvun; 1v, 200: Qari for *Qarng (°); rv, 523: 
Nalus for *Nalds, eto.). Nor is the alphabetical order of the lista always correct. 

1 [t takes some time to realize that the new name Sháhpür standa for the time-honoured 
Salmas and Dilma&n (Dilmagan). The earlier registers and histories contain many archaic forms. 
Thus Basmin) (east of Tabriz, FJ, Iv, 74) appears in the ‘dlam-ard, 657, as Fahüafaj. Somewhat 
inconsistently in FJ, v, 307, one finds the name of the present-day village of Pamspe (west of 
Hamadan) restored as Farsafaj. 

3 In Indogermanische Forschungen, xvi, 1904, 197-490. Another systematic study of local 
toponymy is M. Hartmann’s Bohian (with notes by C. F. Andreas), 1886. 

* * Das Gebiet d. heutigen Landschaften Armenien, Kurdistán und Weetpersien ', Zeit. f. 
Assyriologie, XIV, 1899, 103-72. 
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Central desert, has shown what can be done with ancient and medieval sources. 
Alexander's campaigns have naturally provoked much discussion (lately by 
W. W. Tarn) To J. Marquart and his extraordinary erudition and acumen 
we owe such treasures of learning as Éraniahr, the Pahlavi list of the provincial 
capitals of Iran, and a number of other studies. However, such tables as 
Ptolemy’s catalogue of Median place-names still await a special study to 
continue the excellent approach made by C. F. Andreas in the series of some 
forty ‘articles contributed to Pauli-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopaedte.? 

Each Iranian scholar, from Windischmann, Geiger, and Noldeke to the 
present-day specialists, like H. W. Bailey and W. B. Henning, has made 
notable contributions to the identification and explanation of place-names. 
Such particular questions as the origin of the element -karta were debated 
by O. Blau, A. D. Mordtmann, and Noldeke in the pages of ZDMG in the 
years 1877-9, but in the special periodical Zetischrift für Ortsnamenforschung 
Iranian subjects have been hardly touched upon.? Recently W. Eilers has 
undertaken a very detailed examination of a series of old Iranian place-names 
which he connects with the present-day toponymy.? 

Finally, on the Persian side, the efforts of Sayyid Ahmad Kasravi * should 
not be forgotten. This original and interesting historian (assassinated in 1945) 
was in no sense a philologist, but it is characteristic that he felt a need to 
explain local names, especially in his native Azarbayjan. 

On the whole the results of our studies, though partial and scattered, are 
very considerable, but the general direction of the research has been mainly 
from literary remains to actual geography, and it 1s time to shift the observa- 
tion point to the other end, namely to the mine of still existing names in which 
one should try to discover regularities and to explain local deviations. It is 
important to analyse the various strata of toponymy in which the historical 
destinies of the provinces are reflected. Persia teems with splinters of ancient 
and modern tribes and the tracing of their names, jomtly with the study of 
local dialects, may disclose their former distribution and the roads of their 
migrations.® As it is likely that the name of Mt. Balkhan, near the Krasnovodsk 
Bay of the Caspian (see Priscus, frag. 41: BaAadyu), was transplanted by the 
Oghuz Turks to the Balkan peninsula (ancient Haemus), so the existence of a 


1 The articles do not go beyond the letter A. Some literature on historical geography (before 
1900) قد‎ quoted in Grundriss der tran. Philologwe, I, 371-8, 887-94 (W. Geiger), and 605-11 
(F. Justi). 

1 The main objeot of O. Paul, vır, 1932, 105-10; x, 1934, 206-15 and J. Schnetz, x, 1934, 
215-21, is to reject the alleged connexon of the names J'epudvio: and Kirman. 

3 ‘ Der alte Name des persischen Neujahrfestes ', Akad. d. Wiss. u. d. Int. in Marz, Abhandl. 
d. Getates- u. Sozialwiss. KI, 1953, Nr. 2 (see Index); ‘ Der Name Demavend’, Archiv Orientální, 
xxi, 1954, 207-374; xxiv, 1956, 183—224. : 

t Nam-ha-ys shahr-ha va dih-ha-yy Iran, 1, 1929, 21 pp. (Tehran, Shamiran, etc.) ; n, 1931, 
31 pp. (on the endings: -win, -gan, -hàn, -khán, -dan, -zàn, -lan, -ran). 

5 Only the name of the district Shülistàn and some other place-names in Fars remind one 
of the Shül who were stall known in the thirteenth-fourteenth century. 
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second Damavand in the Baluchistan borderland may be accounted for by the 
southward migration of the Baluch who seem to have left traces of their language 
in the oases of the Central Iranian desert. 


§ 2. GEOGRAPHY 

As an experimental field for my limited essay I have chosen the basin of the 
southern tributaries of Lake Urmiya. I visited it three times: in 1905, when 
from Maragha, I went to see some places in the basin of the Tatavü ; in 1911 
when, jomtly with my British colleague, the late 8. H. Shipley, I was com- 
missioned to inspect the then zone of Turkish occupation, and in 1914 when, 
on the eve of the first World War, I was one of the four delegates (Persia, 
Turkey, Great Britain, and Russia) for the delimitation of the Turco-Persian 
frontier, which grosso modo has survived two world wars and many political 
tribulations. 

The region to the south of Lake Urmiya is extremely interesting in both 
the geographical and the archaeological respects. 

Four rivers discharge into the lake from the south. First from the east is 
the important JaaHaTÜ. It rises in the south near the head of the corridor 
of Shiler,?? which represents a deep indent of the present-day Iraq into Persian 
Kurdistan and through which at all times communications between the 
Mesopotamian lowlands and the Iranian highlands have been maintained. 
The Jaghatü makes a long sweep to the east, whence it receives the considerable 
tributary (now Sarug), on which the ancient Parthian fortress (now Takht-i 
Sulayman) and the grottoes of Kereftü (with a Greek inscription) are situated. 
Then it takes a north-westerly direction towards the lake, leaving on the right 
the original site of the ancient Iranian capital Gazaca and its fire-temple (now 
Laylàn). 

Inside the bend of the Jaghati a shorter river, called TATAvU, flows through 
hilly country to the east of the central Kurtak massif and on the shore of the 
lake comes very near to the Jaghatü, which it may have joined at one time or 
another. 

The third, and much shorter, stream is the SA’ UJ-BULAQ from which the 
present-day Mahabad received its former name. It rises north-west of the 


1 See Hudüd al- Alam, 374; cf. W. Ivanow on the dialecta of the Central desert, JRAS, 
1926, 405-31, and Acta Orienialia, viz, 1927, 45-61 (of. in the dialect of Khir: gis for bist ° 20 ’, 
god for bad ‘ wind’). I have tried to show that the name of the Armenian capital Dvin was due 
to the Parthians coming from the steppes of the present-day Turkmenia, see my ‘ Transcaucasica ’ 
in J.As., juillet 1930, 41-51. In my opinion the eastern (Soghdian ?) -kan@ was also brought to 
Azarbayjan and Transcaucasia by the Oghuz Turks during their westward migration, see below, 

. T8. 
5 3 Beo my early article ‘The Kela-shin and the earliest monuments in the basin of Lake 
Urmiya’ (in Russian) in Zap. Vost. Otd., XXIV, 1917, 145-84, and my articles Sawdj-bulak in 
E.I., and ‘ Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene ', BSOAS, x1, 2, 1044, 243-65. 

3 Shiler is the Kurdish name of a plant which at the Cambridge Botanic Garden has been 
identified as Fistillaria imperialis ° crown imperial ’. 
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Kurtak and, by way of the narrow gorge, between the ancient rock-hewn 
chamber of Faqraqa (Indirqash) and the old irrigation works of Saukand, 
emerges into the plain of Veran-shar (“ Ruined town’). 

The fourth river is the important GADIR, which descends from the neighbour- 
hood of the pass of Kela-shin (with its famous bilingual Assyro-Urartian stele), 
waters the fertile plains of Ushnü and Suldüz, and discharges into the south- 
western corner of the lake. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that quite close to the Kela-shin 
pass are situated the sources of the K'Arv, or Zey, which flows in the opposite 
direction to the south, collects the waters of the eastern face of the high range 
(Qandil) forming now the frontier between Persia and Iraq, and then, breaking 
through the imposing gorge of Alan, flows (under the name of Lesser Zab) 
to join the Tigris. Thus the area under description belongs to the basins of 
Lake Urmiya and the Persian Gulf, and the interesting fact is that the sources 
of the important Lesser Zab lie not on the Mesopotamian side but far behind 
the frontier range of Qandil (Zagros). 

Between the northern pass of Kela-shin and the southern passage through 
the gorge of Alan there are several other (and even easier) passes over the 
frontier range and this explains the facility with which the kings of Assyria 
invaded the present area of Mukri. In the north-east, the Jaghatü valley is 
everywhere open to penetration and along that line proceeded the infiltrations 
of such ancient peoples as the Medes, and in much later times, the Turks and 
the Mongols. Grosso modo, the Tatavü is regarded as a frontier between the 
Turks and the Kurds, who, to the west of it, live in a compact mass." But 
even here the toponymy, as we shall see, bears witness to infiltrations, especially 
in Mongol times. 


$ 3. HISTORICAL DESTINIES 


At the dawn of history we learn from the Assyrian sources of the existence 
to the east of Zagros of a number of small principalities (Kharkhar, Ellipi, 
Allabria); they cannot be easily located on the map because of their pre- 
Iranian names which have been forgotten or have undergone too great altera- 
tions on the tongues of later inhabitants. 

To the south-east of Lake Urmiya, the existence of a more important 
kingdom of Manna ? is attested (from 840 B.c. till the end of the seventh century + 


1 More to the south, the more easterly Jaghatü serves as such a borderline. Beyond the 
confines of Azarbayjan, the more southerly governorships of Kurdistan and Kermanshah are 
firmly occupied by Kurds. 

1 The village Khalkhal, 26 km. east of Kermanshah, the considerable district Khalkhal, 
south of Ardabil, and the southern residence of the old Albanian langs (Transcaucasia), Moses 
Kalankatvata'i, I, ch. 19, might indicate the dispersion of the Kharkhar people. 

3 Jeremiah rr, 27: ‘the kingdoms of Ararat (Urartu), Minni (Manna), and Ashohenaz 
(Scythians) ’. Strabo, 11, 14, 8, calls Lake Urmiya Mavriavj. Cf. W. Belok, ‘Das Reich d. 
Mannaer’, in Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesell. f. Anthropologie, 1894, 479-87, and G. Melikishvili, 
° Voprosi istorii Maneyskogo tsarstva ’, in Vest. drevney istorii, 1949, No. 1, 57-72. 
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B.C.), and the unfortunately damaged inscription of the Urartian king Menua 
(810-781 B.C.) at Tash-tapa (on the Lower Tatavü) is a valuable landmark 
for the location of at least one point of its territory.! 

Early in the ninth century 8.0. the Assyrian annals record the appearance 
in the area of the earlier Iranian Mada (Medes) and Parsua (Persians). On 
a number of occasions the Assyrians and their northern rivals the Urartu, 
kings of Van, invaded the southern part of the basin of the lake, and the most 
detailed record of the eighth expedition of Sargon II (in 714 B.c.) has happily 
survived until our day.? 

During the reign of Cyaxares, Scythians invaded Media and became masters 
of Asia for 28 years, until the Median king recovered his empire (Herodotus, 
I, 105-6). Their traces too may be looked for in the toponymy and in archaeo- 
logical finds. The recent discovery of the astonishing treasure of Ziviya,* in 
which Assyrian and Scythian jewellery are mingled, is a symbol of the melting- 
pot that was the area to the east of the Zagros range even in those ancient times! 

In Alexander’s time the region was part of Media Atropatené ruled by its 
eponym, the Achaemenid general Atropates, and after him by his successors. 
The Median dialects (the putative ances;ors of Kurdish) must have continued 
to be spoken in the area.’ 

During the Parthian domination in Iraq and Armenia, Azarbayjan often 
formed a separate area governed by a branch of the ruling house. The fortified 
hill of Takht-i Sulayman (on the Sarüq) is now recognized to be a vestige of the 
Parthian epoch. Some Parthian admixtures to the population and the toponymy 
of the area are to be expected. Neither are the Alan (Ossete) infiltrations from 
Armenia and northern Azarbayjan excluded. The Alans invaded Parthia m 
A.D. 26, 72, and 136, and on this last occasion penetrated into Atropatené.’ 

Under the Sasanians, the provincial capital, Gazaca, and its famous fire- 
temple (at Laylàn) further contributed to the Iranicization of the region to 
the south of Lake Urmiya. According to I. Khurdádhbih, p. 120, and Mas‘tdi, 
Tanbth, 95, the great kings on their accession travelled from Ctesiphon to 


1 Or perhaps of its frontier province Miss: (Meishta 1), see Melikishvili, op. cit. 

3 F. W. Konig, ° Älteste Geschichte der Meder und Perser’, Der Alte Orient, XXXII, 3/4, 
1934. For the rôle of the local Zagros tribes in the formation of the Median kingdom of. I. Altyev, 
in Ocherki po drevney istorii Azerbayjana, Baku, 1956, 57-169. 

3 F.'Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la huitórne campagne de Sargon, 1912. Cf. more recently 
Herzfeld, ‘ Bronzener Freibrief eines Konigs von Abdadana’, Arch. Mit. aus Iran, 1x, 3, 1988, 
159-77 (an independent revision of the Assyrian records), and Col. E. M. Wright, ‘The eighth 
campaign of Sargon II ', J. of Near Eastern Studies, 11, 8, 1043, 173-85 (considered remarks by & 
former officer of the American Intelligence Service who closely studied the area and crossed 
Mt. Sahand over seven different trails). The recert work on the history of Urartu is by Professor 
B. B. Piotrovsky, Istoriya + kultura Urartu, Erevan, 1044, 364 pp. 

4 50 km. east of Saqqiz, see A. Godard, Le irdsor de Ziwré, 1950. 

5 See Minorsky, ° Les origines des Kurdes ’, in Actes du X X* Congrès des Ortentalisies, Louvain, 
1940, 143-52. 

6 See N. Debevoise, A polttical history of Parthia, 1938, Index under Ariobarzanus, 
Artabanus III. 

7 See also Moses of K horen, 1, chapters 50, 52 ı the Alans in Artaz-Maki), and 58 ; v. inf., p. 75. 
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the temple of Shiz, via Shahrazür, where there stood the town characteristically 
called Nim az-ray (‘half-way house’). The Byzantine troops came to Gazaca 
in A.D. 689 to support the rights of Khusrau Parviz against the rebel Bahram 
Chübin, and soon afterwards the Emperor Heraclius several times crossed the 
region which must have been one of the sensitive points in the organization 
of the great Persian Empire. 

Then came the Arabs, and we hear of the south Arabian Audi amirs estab- 
lished in Barza (Saqqiz ?) and Salaq (Lahijan ?), and of the Ja’i amirs of the 
Rudayni family whose original fief was Niriz (Suldüz).! 

They were replaced by the Hadhbani Kurds? with whom were probably 
connected, on the distaff side, the Rawwadid dynasties of Tabriz and Maragha.? 

During all that period, and possibly already in much earlier times, the 
Daylamite highlanders from Gilan occupied many points of the present-day 
frontier region in Salmas, in Lahijàn (at the sources of the Lesser Zab), and in 
Awraman.* 

In the early eleventh century the Oghuz Turks appeared on the stage and 
even at that time the Turkish colonization of the region between the Jaghatü 
and Maragha must have commenced. 

In the thirteenth century the Mongols on their arrival made Maragha 
their capital and we several times hear of the il-khans wintering in the warm 
valley of the Jaghatü. Rashid al-din (Jahn, GMS, 303-9) quotes the manifesto 
of 703/1303 by which Ghazan-khan established the system of tqt@° (grants of 
land) for the ‘thousands’ of the Mongol army, on the stretch of territory 
‘between the Oxus and Egypt’. Rashid al-din does not indicate the location 
of such fiefs but the names, like Sulduz, Oyrat, or personal names, like El-Tamur, 
etc., surviving in the toponymy of Azarbayjan are important landmarks in 
this 5 

After the extinction of the line of Chengiz, its immediate successors struggled 
often in southern Azarbayjan and, under the Jalayirs, the area lay on the line 
of communication between the two capitals, Baghdad and Tabriz. Timur’s 
troops operated on the eastern bank of the Jaghatt.’ 


1 See Balüdhuri, 381, Ist., 182, A. Kasravi, Padshahan-+ gum-nám, 1, 34; Minorsky, Ntriz, 
Ushni in E.I. 

3 i.e. ‘ those of HeSayyab (Erbil) ’, see Abü-Dulaf Mis‘ar’s Second ristla, ed. by V. Minorsky, 
Cairo, 1955, § 25. 

3 See ' Marágha ’ and ‘Tabriz’ in EJ. 

* The capital of Salmüs until recently was called Dilmaqàn (‘ the Daylamites °), and Lahijan 
18 originally a well-known district of Glan. G. Hoffmann, Auszuge, 245, calls Salakh (now Lahijan) 
‘das Eanfalls-Thor der délumitischen Barbaren, z. B. 1n das Bisthum Hnaitha '. Cf. Minorsky, 
La domination des Datlamites, Paris, 1932. 

5 See Rashid al-din, ed. Quatremére, under 660/1263; ed. Jahn (Prag), 44: the family 
mourns the death of Abaga on the Jaghátü, see the Life of Yabalaha, below, p. 78, n. 2. 

* In another region (north of Ardabil) closely connected with the Mongols one easily recognizes 
the name of the Mongol tribe Ongut, Rashid, vu, 145, ın the name of the district Ongüt, FJ, 
Iv, 52. See below, p. 72. 

7 Zafar-nàma, 1, 628. I also presume that the name of the plain quoted in the same chapter 
should be read Dasht-i Qulàghay (ın Mong. ‘ a thief "). 
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Under the Turkman dynasties and even under the Safavids the Turkman 
elements in the region south of Marágha must have been reinforced especially 
after Shah ‘Abbas’s punitive expedition against the Mukri chiefs in 1019/1610 
(see below, n. 1). 

Under Nadir-shah the Afshars of his own tribe, who were settled east of the 
Jaghatü, were partly transferred to other regions but their place seems to have 
been occupied by the Turkish Muqaddam.! 

Under the Qajars, the Qara-papakh fugitives from Georgia were settled in 
Suldüz and local Kurds (especially in the south-eastern corner of the district) 
became their ra‘iyats. 

Under such circumstances it is astonishing how the Kurds have succeeded 
In preserving their special area to the west of the middle Jaghatü and lower 
Tatavü. They were apparently remforced by the settlement of the Bilbàs 
near the sources of the Lesser Zab (K'alu). 

In accordance with the new nationalist tendencies of the Pahlavi regime, 
the older Turkish name of S&'uj-bulaq was replaced by the modern Persian 
Mahabad, with a possible hint at ancient Media (Mah). After the second World 
War, the region unexpectedly came into the limelight when the autonomy 
of Persian Kurds (within Persian Azarbayjan) was proclaimed at Mahabad 
and the movement was severely suppressed by government troops.? 

Illustrations of all these historical developments, from the Assyrians to our 
days, can be sought in local toponymy. 


-§4. Monacor ToronymMy 


Among the traces left in the area by very dissimilar strata of population, 
I have decided to limit my study to the forgotten and not yet discussed Mongol 
elements. They strike one’s imagination, if one considers the facts that the 
home of the Mongols lay some 3,000 miles east of Lake Urmiya, and their 
not too long domination in the area ceased some six centuries ago. 

I must decline any competence in Mongol, and the explanations of the 
names which specialists in several countries have most generously suggested 
to me did not always agree. Being unwilling to involve my kind advisers 
in any controversies, I shall concentrate on the evidence which I could find 
in Persian histories, in the Seoret history of the Mongols, and in Mongol vocabu- 
laries, among which the first place belongs to the Mongol-Turkish Mugaddimat 
al-adab, ed. by N. Poppe, Moscow, 1928 (quoted M A). 

I have divided the elements under consideration into special groups referring 
to rivers, mountains, distriets, villages, and tribes. 


1 Sultan Mir Muqaddam was appointed to Maraghs after the destruction of the Mukri chiefs, 
‘Alam-ara, 514. 

2 See A. Roosevelt, Jr, ‘The Kurdish Republic of Mahabad’, Middle Hast Journal, 1, 3, 
1943, 247-69. 
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(a) Ravers 

The names of watercourses are usually the most stable part of the toponymy;! 
but in Persia the few larger rivers have often changed their names under the 
influence of historical events. From the Nuzhat al-qulub (written in 740/1340), 
p. 217, we know that the important Safid-rid (ancient Amardus), which 
in its upper reaches drains the north-western part of the Iranian plateau, 
was called by the ‘ Turks’ (in this case, the Mongols) Hilan-miiran (*Hülan- 
moren ‘the red river’). Such a Mongol innovation was later replaced by the 
synonymous Turkish name Qizil-0zan.? On the other hand, the Mongol names 
of the rivers Jaghatü and Tatavü have survived on the borderline between the 
Turkısh and Kurdish subjects of the Shah.® 

In the report on the events of 661/1263, Rashid al-din (ed. Quatremére, 
p. 401) says that ‘ when the autumn came, Hulagu, mtending to winter on the 
Zarring-rüd, which the Mongols call Jaghatü and N.ghati (*Taghatü), left 
for Maragha’. In this sentence ‘ Zarrina-rüd ' seems to cover the basin of the 
two rivers,* and, as already suggested, at times the Tatavü 1n 1ts lower course 
on the marshy bank of Lake Urmiya, may have joined the Jaghatu.5 

A still more ancient name of the river is given by Theophylact Simocatta, 
ed. Bonn, 223: rorduw TO Barapddw. The same ancient name is apparently 
reflected in the Life of Mar Yabalaha, trans. by Chabot, p. 151: in 1304-5 
the Catholicos joined Óljeytü'on the banks of the river ‘ called in Mongolian 
Jaghatuy [stc] and in Persian Vakya-rud ', and the latter name should probably 
be restored as *Vala-rüd.* 

The name Jaghatü is one of the very numerous Mongol names formed with 
the possessive suffix -tu ° ‘ belonging to, provided with '. My Mongol authorities 


1 As in the fluvial system of the European part of Russia. 

2 Which can even belong to the pre-Mongol Seljuk Turks who in the eleventh century settled 
in the north-western provinces of Iran. Fora short period in the fourteenth century the Chaghatay 
Turks of Timur rebaptised the Safid-riid as Aq-say (‘the white river"), Zafar-nàma, 1, 627. 
This Aq-say should not be confused with the tributary of the Kur in Transcaucasia, of which 
Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn (Prag), p. 9, says. ‘The Chaghan-müràn which they call Ag-su’ (in 
which ag translates Mongol chaghan/tsaghan ° white °). 3 See above, p. 02, n. 1. 

4 At present the ancient name of the Jaghatu has been restored aa Zarin-rud ‘ Gold river’, 
and concurrently the Tata’t has been given the name Simin-rüd ‘ Silver river’. 

* Nuzhat al-quiüb, 223 : ° Jaghatü ( ,جفتو‎ see also Zafar-nama, 11, 371) rises in the mountains 
of Kurdistan in the neighbourhood of the village Siy&h-kuh ; having flowed past the province 
of Maragha, (together) with the rivers Safi and 'Taghatü, ıt discharges into the salt lake of Tasūj 
(Le. Lake Urmiya)’. The author of the Syrian Life of Yabalaha III, transl. by Chabot, 1896, 
p. 121, says that in 1296, after the persecution of the Christians in Maragha the Christian queen 
Burghachin (Bulaghan ?) hid the Catholicos and his bishops 1n her house. Then they went to a 
place called Shaqatu and on to Mt. S1y&h-küh, to be received by the king near Hamadan. Sh&q&tu 
seems to be but another spelling for Jaghátü, and Siyah-kih the range east of Shilér which 
forms the watershed between the Jaghütü and the Quzil-ozan. 

€ On which see my ° Roman and Byzantine campaigns’, BSOAS, x1, 2, 1944, 248. 

? Equivalent to Turkish -lu. The suffix -lu tends now to become -ls and the no more com- 
prehensible -tu seems to follow the same evolution towards -#, as the late A. Kasravi (himself an 
Azarbayjan Turk) heard it. Havmg no idea of Mongol suffixes, he then quite erroneously tried 
to explain -& as ‘a mountain ' ın the old Azarbayjan tongue! . 
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were unwilling to accept my surmise that the name might represent chagha(n)-tu 
' having something white ', see MA, 130: sil¢l>, and in fact our name begins 
with a J and has no indication of length. Therefore the most likely explanation 
is that first suggested to me in 1935 by Prof. W. Kotwicz, who derived the name 
from jaqa (cf. Turkish yaga) ‘ border, bank ’, cf. M A, 201, ° collar ', 356, ‘ trouser- 
belt’. In fact the Jaghàtü in its sweep encloses a definite geographical region 
(see above, p. 61). 

In its present shape Tatavū might be connected with tataqü, MA, 342: 
‘such as can haul’, or even with tata’tl ° a channel, a ditch’, cf. the name of a 
small river north of Darband in Daghestan: Tatavul. However the Nuzhat 
al-quiüb gives *Taghatū 3 which might be explained as taga(n)-iu ‘ possessing, 
related to ravens’, M 4, 

The name of the third river, Sà'uj (Savuj)-bulag, looks Turkish (bulaq 
‘ spring ’), but the element spelt in Persian sa'uj (s@vuj) is not clear. A homony- 
mous district forms one of the dependencies of the Persian capital Tehran. 
The actual form (in both cases s@’uj, sávuj-) does not support the interpretation 
of the initial element by Turkish so'ug ‘ cold’. A g is unlikely to give J. Would, 
then, the name be derived from Turkish sauj$ ‘ speaker, messenger, prophet ' ? * 
The name is not Mongol, though it could have been imported by the Mongols. 

The name @adtr is one of the strange local names without any parallel. 

More to the south of our region, a headwater of the Qizil-ózün is called 
Talvantü (N. Poppe: *talbangtu ‘ having a plain’). 

At this place it will not be amiss to mention an example of the violent 
contractions of a probably Turkish name. The important right affluent of the 
Jaghatü on which a Parthian fort is still standing, BSOAS, xr, 2, 1944, 258, 
is now known as Saruq, whereas in Mongol times it is many times referred to as 
سوقو رلوق‎ or سوغو رلوق‎ Suqurlug, or Soqur'uq, see Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, GMS, 
Index. 

(b) Mountains and passes 

One of the places to the south of Bane, Qarj-daban,® has actually preserved 
the original Mongol term daban ‘ a pass ’, and in this connexion I should mention 
& pass situated more to the south, between Shahrazür and the small valley of 


1 The Life of Yabal&h& at one place (see above) has Shaqatu (*Chaghatu ?) but later gives 
Jaghatuy, in conformity with the present-day pronunciation. 

* In the report on the visit of Shaykh Şafi (A.D. 1252-1334) to the Mukrî Kurdistan the 
Safvat al-Safa, ed. 1329/1911, p. 333, spells the names of the two rivers و تغاتو‎ pU». In the 
Jihán-nümà, Istanbul, 1145, p. 388, the names are disfigured J.f.t and T.f.t&, while the latter 
follows the pattern of the Nuzhat. 

3 However, in my 1911 diary I noted : ‘s cold ferruginous spring ', at half-an-hour's distance 
to the west of Sàvuj-bulaq near the confluence of ita two headwaters. 

* For the reduction of ji (chi) to j (ch) one might quote the names of the Uyghur months used 
by the Mongols: altinch, onunch. 

* Thus spelt in the report of Dervish-pasha, Istanbul, 1287, p. 51. In Gamazov's additions 
to Col. Chirikov’s Putevoy zhurnal, SPb., 1875, 545: Qirish-daban ; Khurshid-efendi, Seythat- 
name-t hudüd, trans. by Gamaxov, 393 : Qirad-daban. 
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Pîran (Merîwan) which is called Chaghan, which would be ‘ white ’ in Mongol, 
Bee above, p. 67. 

Many mountains and peaks of the region have names ending in -tu. Such 
is the peak CHoGHANTU, on the watershed between the Sa’uj-bulaq river and 
Lahijan ; the ending is decisive, though it is added to a word which is attested 
only (?) in Turkish: choghan (also chégen) = ‘ gypsophila ', a plant the roots 
of which are used as soap, Budagov, 490; M. A. Agakay, Turkce Sozliik, 
Ankara, 1955, p. 173.  Tándürtü in the Saruq valley is a mountain ‘ having 
an oven, Le. a crater’. The well-known range stretching between Miyana 
and Tabriz and now called Qaflàn-küh was earlier called Qaplan-tu ' having 
panthers ’, as still attested in Dervish-pasha’s report, § 49. Even now the 
village of Qaplan-tu (east of Saqqiz, FJ, v, 315) preserves the original Mongol 
form. The bare peak standing to the south-east of Sa'uj-bulaq (now Mahabad) 
bears the name of Taraqa, in Mongol ‘ bald ’, cf. also the personal name Taraghay 
of the fifth son of Hulagu, eto. 


(c) Districts and villages ? 

On the eastern side of the area the names of districts and villages often 
bear a Mongol appearance and reflect now Mongol administrative terms, 
now the tribal and personal names of the earlier fief-holders. 

BOxKAN, on the middle course of the Jaghatü, is now considered a borough 
and the administrative centre of a bakhsh, and seems to have a Kurdish name 
(bük-àn ° brides’), though in Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, vir, 97, the name spelt 
Bükün 1s borne by a messenger of the Merkit princes. The district of Bükàn 
used to be called Bent (Bühi ?), but now this name applies only to a dihistin 
of Bikdn. A village Behi-abad is known in Akhtachi, FJ, rv, 101. The Nuzhat 
al-quiüb, 87, under the tuman of Maragha quotes a district: B.histan without 
any particulars. More important is what the ‘Alam-dra, 575, says on the tribes 
(oymaq) Ba’i and Uryad which lived among the Mukri, but were distinct from 
them. In 1610 their chiefs were comprised in the disgrace which befell the 
Mukri and were massacred with them. The present toponymy of Behi is mixed 
(Turkish and Kurdish). Who were the B&'i coupled with the Mongol Uryad ? 
I can only refer to the borough Bà'1, existing in Chinese Turkestan to the west 
of Kuchà. In Persian transcription the Mongol hiatus is often replaced by an 
h (ke'er ° desert" becomes keher, see Rashid, vu, 233) and under the influence 
of the following 2, a could easily become e in Persian. In the district of Behi 
one finds the striking QATANQÜUR which might be compared with Mongol 
gatanghir ' slender ', and have a parallel in Qrranqt (Chàr-oymaq). 

In connexion with the Bà'i (Behi) it will be useful to mention the district 


1 The name of the mountain Arqati which Kasravi quotes (with the present-day change of 
the sequence a-u into a-3) would be Arga-tu ° related to wiles, strategems’. Of. ارغجااوت‎ ' falge 
fires, stratagems ' in Mirkhond's report on Ulugh-beg’s campaign in Mughulistan. 

* In this section we are brought to mention also some other neighbouring districts lying 
east and south of the Mukri area properly so called. F 
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OnvAp, on the communication line between Maragha and Miyüna (now‏ أورياد 
d. Char-oymag ‘ the Four Tribes ',! b. Qara-aghach, sh. Marügha). This strange‏ 
name is nothing but a mutilation of Oyrat, the powerful tribe of which there were‏ 
numerous representatives in Iran, see Rashid, ed. Berezin, vo, 107. The‏ 
Oyrat amirs took an active part in the troubles after the collapse of the il-khans,‏ 
see Hafiz Abrü, ed. K. Bayani, 148, 156, 160, 168. The Zafar-nama, 1, 647,‏ 
still mentions a Shaykh ‘Ali Oyrat, who was governor of Ardabil under Timur,‏ 
but we have seen that under Shah ‘Abbas the name was spelt Uryad (in‏ 
Rawlinson, JRGS, x, 1840, 58, wrongly Uryard, with a parasitic English 7).‏ 
The village of Ory&djiq still stands as a reminder of the old name in the present-‏ 
day Chár-oymaq and several names in the district have Mongol forms : Chükatü‏ 
(*Chokeiti ? ° with small stones’), Makatü (Meketti ‘ wily’). A village called‏ 
Oryad exists in the eastern part of Senendgj (b. Qorva), FJ, v, 29.‏ 

“North-west of Bikan, on the Tatavü, one finds the district AKHTACHI 
‘grooms’ undoubtedly connected with the studs (Turkish ilkht) even now exist- 
ing in this region. Several villages in Akhtachi (now split into two dshisténs) have 
Mongol names. Most curious is perhaps the village bearing the name BURHAN, 
which looks entirely Islamic, although on principle one should expect *Burhan 
al-din. Curiously enough on Khanikov’s * Map of Azerbayjan ’, Zeit. f. Allgem. 
Erdkunde, xiv, 1893, map Ix, the village is called Byrkhan, which transcription 
would suggest Mong. burkhan ‘idol, statue of Buddha’, see Rashid al-din 
ed. Jahn (Prag), 67: Shakmuüunx Burkhan ° Cakyamuni Buddha’. The impres- 
sion is corroborated by the existence south of Rezaiye (Urmia) of a village called 
similarly : Quiluy-Burhànlu, in which qutlu ° blessed ' would refer to a saint. 
SuNJAQ is a Mongol name, cf. Rashid al-din, vr, 231, of a Suldus amir who 
came to Iran with Hulagu-khan. TuBuT (in FJ, 1v, mis-spelt Tabat) would 
point to the presence of some Tibetans, and Axu-TATAR (not in FJ) to that of 
the ‘ White Tatars’.2 NadAcuir (‘faucons’) is only another form of Nachid 
appearing in the Char-oymàq district of Maragha. 

The name of the neighbouring district : QARALAR (now reckoned to Maragha), 
despite its Turkish name, suggests the Mongol use of the term khara/qara 
for ‘ peasants and labourers ’.4 

The island between the Jaghatü and Tatavi is called Miyan-du-ab (‘ between 
two rivers’) and among its dependencies there is a village called Cmxerrx 
(whose doublet is found in Ardabil). In Turkish this would mean a game 
(‘tipcat’), but, in view of the strangeness of such an appellation, one might 
think of a corruption of *cherik, the usual Mongol term (tserik) for ‘ militia, 
and the duty to supply levies’, see Rashid al-din, passim. 


1 Tt would be ke: to have an exact enumeration of all the four tribea, one of which 
must surely be the 
3 The name of Siril lying close by is mysterious but it would be too risky to compare it with 
Mong. sharil ‘ a part of Buddha’s relics’, of. Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn (Prag), 67. 
3 See Rashid, ed. Berezin, vi, 82, on the Chaghán-Tatar ° White Tatar ’ chiefs in Iran. 
Another Qaralar existe near Kalkhoran (Ardabil). 
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Hast of Bükan, on the right bank of the Jaghatü, lies the district SA'IN- 
QAL'A (now renamed : Shahin-de£ and reckoned to Maragha). In Mong. sa’in 
is ‘ good ’ and a homonymous place exists half-way between Abhar and Zanjan. 
A village called Sa’in lies south of Ardabil, and the pass between Ardabil and 
Sar&b bears the name of Sa’in-gediik (gedük in Turk. ‘a pass’). One of the 
villages of Sh&hin-deZ is Agari. Rawlinson, JRGS, x, 1840, 40, heard the 
name as 472:3, and the spelling in FJ, 1v, 5: 470:5, is only a popular etymology 
to connect it with Pers. gor ‘ brick’. The real name looks like a contraction 
of the original Aghaj-dri * woodmen ', as an Oghuz tribe was called. According 
to Rashid, vir, 25, it was of later formation and its name corresponded to the 
Mongol term hoyin-irgen ‘ people of the woods’. The Aghaj-aéri must have 
arrived before the Mongols. Ibn al-Athir, rx, 174, mentions an Abul-Muzaffar 
Anüsh-tegin al-Aghajart who in 405/1014 was captured together with the 
Kurdish prince Hilal b. Badr. This is & precious indication of the early penetra- 
tion and dispersal of the Aghaj-àr. The author of the Nuzhat (A.D. 1340), 
p. 81, rather vaguely says: ‘they used to call the governors (of Khalkhal, 
south of Ardabil) Aghajari (hukkam-tsh rà 40077074167+ mi-guftand)’. The 
name is also known 1n the region of the oil-wells in southern Persia where it 
has been misunderstood and officially spelt Aga-Jdari, instead of Aghaj-ari, 
see FJ, vix, 18: ,.أغاجارى‎ 

Adjoining Bikan on the west, lies the dehisidn of Türjan (on the middle 
courae of the Tatavü). Its name looks Iranian and its population is Kurdish, 
but its toponymy is mixed with Turkish. The two names which can interest 
us are: HABARI, perhaps from Mong. habak: ‘a spider’, and SHILAN-ABAD. 
The element shilān undoubtedly refers to public feasts with distribution of 
soup, see MA, 333, and Stl.tlat al-nasab-s Safaviya, 111. 

The middle course of the S&'uj-bulaq river is occupied by the district 
officially called EL-TEYMUR (FJ, rv, 66), or in Kurdish pronunciation Yel-tamur, 
the y m Yel- being only a parasitic Kurdish element before an initial vowel, 
like in Yakhtacht. El-Timur is known as a personal name of a Jalayir, see 
Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, vu, 13. A village in this district (no more shown in 
FJ, 1v) was called Toxura (perhaps *Tokhioghà), a name common among the 
Mongols, see the name of a Bayaut, in Rashid al-din, vir, 236, of the ruler of 
the Merkit, ibid., 92 (Toqtà), etc. 

Lower down the river lies the administrative centre Sa'uj-bulaq, now 
renamed Mahabad (where Mah- is meant for ' Media’). Downstream from it, 
the plain stretching towards Lake Urmiya forms the district of Shar-i veran 
(see below, p. 79) which possesses another Shilàn-ábàd (see above under 
Tarjan). In modern Turkish parlance, the name of the village InpIRKasH 
is sometimes heard as Agri-gash ‘ a crooked eyebrow ’, or Hündür-qash ‘a high 
eyebrow ’, the Mongol hundir being used in Azarbayjan Turkish, but both these 
popular etymologies stand for some unintelligible ancient namo.! 


1 Close to Indirqash lies the ancient rock-cut chamber of Faqraqà. 
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The south-western corner of Lake Urmiya is occupied by the district Sunpuz 
bearing the name of the Mongol tribe Suldus, of. Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, 
vu, 244. The Suldus amirs played an important róle under the last il-khans 
and even succeeded the latter (the Chobanid dynasty). The district of Sulduz 
must have been occupied by the Kurds, especially under the Mukri rulers, but 
at present its population consists almost exclusively of Qara-papakh emigrants 
from Transcaucasia after 1828. 

As appears from our enumeration, the Mongol names in local toponymy 
can be especially ascertained either by the use of the suffix -tu or by a comparison 
with personal names. 

As regards the first category, a very typical case is presented by KAnàrrTU, 
a small district in the side-valley of the Saruq (see above, p. 61), where grottoes 
with & Greek inscription were discovered by Bir R. Porter (see Sir À. Stein, 
Old routes, 324-46). Light on the name is thrown by the report on the expeditions 
which Timur, from his camp on the Aq-say (perstcé ١ Safid-rüd), sent north- 
wards to Sariq-qurghan ! and كردتو‎ (see Zafar-nama, 1, 628). I am sure that this 


latter name should be restored as * كر وتو‎ Karduta (N. Poppe: kere’ ütü ‘ having 
a wood on its northern side’). The Mongol character of the name is supported 
by the existence in Transbaikalia (Barguzin) of the gold-fields called (with a 
Russian ending) Kerefttiskaya. 

Considerably south of the Mukri region, on the road from Saqqiz to Senende}, 
there exists a district called Hopart (now officially : Obata, FJ, v, 26) ‘ possess- 
ing an obo/oba’, 1.0. a commemorative column, or stone cairn, cf. Rashid 
al-din, ed. Jahn, GMS, 47, 53: barayt nishan mils sakhiand ki mughulan an ra 
oba guyand. The attested A before oba is typical for the earlier Mongolian. 

To the category of villages named after their founders and former possessors 
one can add a few examples from the districts adjoming Mukri. In a side- 
valley of the Saqqiz river (which flows into the Jaghatü) lies the large village 
MARKHOZ, apparently named after some Christian Mongol, or Uyghur, Marcus, 
cf. the name of the ancestor of the Kereit, Marghüz Buyuruq-khan, Rashid, 
vu, 123. In the valley of Mirede (on the road Saqqiz-Bana) lie the villages 
TAMÜGHA and QARACHÀR. Tamuüqa was the name of a noyon of the Barin 
tribe in the time of Chengiz-khan, Rashid al-din, vir, 264. Qarachar (FJ, v, 321) 
sounds Mongol (perhaps ‘ blackish, swarthy °), cf. the names Toquchar, Secret 
history, $ 280, Tughachar, Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn (Prag), 9, etc. On the suffix 
-char see Pelliot, La horde d'Or, 69. Qarachar was the name of one of Tamerlane’s 
ancestors. A place called Karachar-ov is known in Russian epic poems (bilina). 

To end this enumeration I shall quote the village of KoNDALAN near Saqqiz 


1 South of Marügha, cf. Sharaf-ndma, 1, 204; apparently San-qurghan in the district of 
Takab (formerly Tikün-tapa), on the road from Sa'in-qal'a to Bijár. 

! It remains to be seen whether this form is purely imitative or has any philological grounds, 
cf. Pelliot, ‘ Les mote à A initiale, aujourd'hui amule ', J. As., avril, 1925, 193-263. In view of 
the A- and -tu, the name can hardly be derived from the Turkish oda ‘ a felt hut’. 
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(FJ, v, 383). This term is frequently used in the Mongol epoch (though it may 
be not of Mongol origin). It means ‘ a large tent, pavilion ’, but usually stands 
for ‘royal camp’. See Arghun-khan’s letter to the ‘Roi de France’ (trad 
Barans) : ‘ written at Kondelen’. W. Kotwiez, Rocznik Orentalistyceny, XVI, 
1950, 376, takes Kóndelen for a place-name. A northern tributary of the Araxes, 
south-west of Shusha (Transcaucasia), is called Kóndelen-su. Kahdalan 
which FJ, rv, 436, mentions near Sarab, may be a mutilated form of the same 
word. 
(d) Tribes 

We have seen that the names of two well-known Mongol tribes, SULDUS 
and *OYRAT, still account for the appellation of the districts Suldüz * and 
Uryàd (now re-named Chàr-oymàq). 

More unexpected is the name of the great Kurdish tribe MUKRI. No one 
seems to have noticed its outward likeness to that of the Movxp: whom 
` Theophylact ? mentions as living in the neighbourhood of Tavyaor (*Tabghach, | 
denoting North China), at about the time when the Emperor Mauricius was 
sending his expedition to the shores of Lake Urmiya (a.D. 589). 

However, Theophylact might be a dangerous guide. His Mukri seem 
to be the people whom the Chinese called Mu-Ki (Wu-Ki ?) and later Mo-ho 
and who lived in northern Korea. Chavannes ? considered them as a Tunguz (?) 
nation. Haussig, op. cıt., 340, restores Theophylact’s name as *Murkit/ Markat 
and admits the possibility of their being identical with the Merkit of Mongol 
sources.* I am incompetent to discuss this question, but I see that Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval researches, 1, 28, identified the Mo-k‘o-li with a different tribe, 
the “Mekrin’ (the vocalization of Mekrin being somewhat uncertain). It is 
true that according to Rashid, vir, 90, the M.rkit were sometimes called M Erit, 
but quite different from them were the B.krin, otherwise called M.krin, Rashid, 
vu, 166.5 They were ‘ neither Mongols, nor Uyghurs ’ ê but lived in the difficult 
mountains of Uyghuristan ? and were renowned cragsmen (qayacht). Among the 
great confusion of almost homonymous names of the two tribes, this particular 


1 This ıs the Turkish form of the Mongol Suldus, see Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, vir, 224, 
which is reflected in Kurdish Sundus or Sindus, see O. Mann, Die Mundart der Mukri-Kurden, 
1906, 15, 258. 

* Geo H. W. Haussig, ‘ Theophylakts Exkurs uber die akytischen Volker’, Byzantion, XXIIT, 
19538, 282, ete. 

3 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux, 230, eto. 

t In his Addenda, p. 431, Haussig restores Movkpí as *Mouxai, which should refer to the 
neighbours of the Tabghach, called Mu-kuan, whose name هد‎ further confronted with Mong. 
moghay ‘a snake’, This complicates the problem still more. 

5 Cf. also Plano Carpini, ed. C. R. Beazley, 1903, 80, on the distinction between Merkat 
and Meirst (ed. Risch, 1930, 109, Merku and Mecrit), of whom the former were pagans and the 
latter Christians. 

^ Were the two groups, M.rkit/M krit and B.krin/M.krin, of the same Tunguz origin ? 

7 It is not clear whether this refers to the old home of the Uyghurs on the Orkhon, or to the 


later longdom near the T'ien-shan, Rashid, vo, 161-6. The chapter on the B.krin follows 
immediately on that on the Uyghurs. 
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and typical nickname (qayacht) is of great utility. Chingiz destroyed the Merkit, 
Secret history, §§ 197, 198, and Rashid does not mention any Merkit in the 
west," whereas he avers that a group (faytfa) of B.krin accompanied Hulagu 
‘and in this kingdom (Iran) they were known as gayacht and (experts in) 
mountaineering (kith-ravi) ’. 

In fact we find a most illuminating passage on the qayacht in the Syrian 
Life of the Nestorian Catholicos Yabalaha III (1281-1317).2 According to 
this source, towards 1297 the Christian soldiers of the garrison of Arbela 
(Erbil), belonging to the tribe of ‘ the gayachs mountaineers ', killed a Muslim 
notable. The Mongols of the faction of the Muslim convert Naurüz and some 
Kurds and Arabs besieged the citadel. The quarrel was patched up but it 
flared up in 1310, when the gayachi brought a complaint to the court against 
their amir Zayn al-din Bali, whose duty it was to distribute salaries to 3,000 
men. The il-khan imprisoned the amir but then Arbela was surrounded by 
Muslims and Kurds, and the Christians and the gayacht were requested to 
come down from the citadel. The all-powerful amir Choban, who seems to have 
been the protector of Zayn al-din, intervened for the gayaohs (p. 167), but the 
Muslims provoked contradictory orders. The Christians and the gayacht who, 
trusting in the promises, came down, were massacred, and the gayachts who 
remained in the citadel were thrown down from the top of the town walls. In 
this story the collusion of the local Christians with the qayachts was quite 
obvious. 

For our purpose one point is important, that the gayachs, i.e. the B.krin/ 
M.krin were in considerable force in Árbil. The disaster of 1310 did not result 
in the total destruction of the tribe, for even in 806/1403 Timur, during his 
campaign in Georgia, used the particular skill of the M.krit.* 

The author of the Sharaf-nama, 1, 288-90, states that the origin of the 
Mukri governors (hukkaém-t Mukrt) of the country to the south of Lake Urmiya 
goes back to ‘ the Mukri tribe established in Shahrazür, and some say that they 
branched off from the Baban governors’. The first Mukri chief whom Sharaf 
al-din mentions was Sayf al-din who gathered a large number of clansmen of 
Baban and other tribes of Kurdistan and, at the time of the Turkman rulers 
(second half of the fifteenth century), occupied Daryas, thence to spread to the 
districts of Dol-i barik, Akhtachi, El-Tamur, and Suldüz. We know that the 
Kurds Hadhbani, Zarzàri (now Zarzà),* etc., for centuries had lived in the region, 


2 However, the FJ, rv, 492, mentions a Margid near Marand, and another one on the road 
Tabriz-Ahar ! 

3 Histoire de Mar Jabalaha III, tr. by Chabot, 1395, ch. xvi, pp. 122-30, 1652-77. Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge, The monks Of Kablai Khan, 1028, 230, 260: turdyé kaydjiyé. 

3 Nizam al-din Sham, ed. Tauer, 282, was the witness of their exploit. Sharaf al-din, Zafar- 
nama, TI, 527, praises the M.krit ' who in mountaineermg (kü-ravi) have no rivals in the world 
(az Qaf tà Qaf)’. 

4 Sharaf-khün does not seem to know anything of the Hadhbani (‘those of HeBüyyeb', 
i.e. Adiabene-Arbela) and the chapter on the Zarza is missing in all the MSS of his work. On the 
Hadhbüni see Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history, 1953, 129. 
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and the migration of Sayf al-din did not amount to a colonization of the region, 
but only to a reunification of the local population under the leadership of a new 
military group. Such changes in the organization of tribes are frequent in the 
history of the Kurds. The Mukri chiefs and their henchmen only superimposed 
a new ‘ashirat over the local peasants (ra'iyat, gordn) and splinters of smaller, 
or weakened, tribes. 

In fact there are no earlier mentions of the name of Mukri in the basin of 
Lake Urmiya, and the Egyptian encyclopaedia Masdltk al-absar (written before 
1350) omits the Mukri in its list of Kurdish tribes." The period between the 
massacre of the gayacht in Erbil (1310) and the second half of the fifteenth 
century is a blank, but the available material gives no other clue to the explana- 
tion of the name Mukri, except by assuming that the new leaders were the 
fully Kurdicized representatives of those earlier ‘ cragsmen ' who belonged to 
the B.brin, M.krin, M.krit? tribe which had been settled among the Kurds 
in Arbil.’ 

Another curious tribal name is DEBOxRI. This tribal group is not mentioned 
in the Sharaf-nama, but Rawlinson, op. cit., 34, quotes the “ Dehbokri' under 
the Mukri, adding that they supply the financial governors of the tribe. 
O. Mann * regarded the Debokri as the original population of the Sa’uj-bulag 
region which was subjugated by the Mukri. This statement may be slightly 
out of focus because the Debokri too consist both of wealthy landowners and 
the ra‘tyat, and Mann's suggestion applies to the latter dependent class. Out- 
wardly Debokri should be derived from the village Debokr,® situated 11 km. 
to the south of Savuj-bulag (*Dih-i Bokr, as Degurji in Ushnü is *Dıh-4 Gury). 
Tha difficult element is -Bokr. In 1914 the Debokri family affirmed that their 


1 See Quatremére, Notices ei Exirasts, xii, 1838, 300-29. 

* The difference in the ending 1s explainable by Mongol suffixes. Final -n ın Mongol is easily 
elided ٠ morin > mort, and -t 18 a plural ending. A sept (affiiated to Goklan Turkmans) is called 
Mukrmn, see G. Jarring, On the distribution of Turk tribes in Afghanistan, Lund, 1939, 39 (quoting 
Tumanovich), and a village Mukri is shown on the Amu-darya, south of Kerki. The form Mukri, 
whether original, or secondary (under the influence of a labial initial) is very suggestive for our 
case. Are these Mukri too a splinter of the gayachs ? I cannot say whether the name of the Uzbek 
clan Murkut, which according to Khamkov, Opisaniye Bukharskogo khansiva, SPb., 1843, 61, 
existed 1n Bukhara, refers to the same element, or to the ‘ Merkit '. 

3 [n the Turkish kaza of Saray (west of Persian Qotur) one finds a small tribe called Muquri 
(or Muqri). According to Sir M. Sykes, The Caltph’s last hesstage, 1915, 564, these ° Mukeri 
[sc V.M.] are said to have migrated to Perma 50 years ago’. This vague statement might lead 
to misunderstandings. The Kurd Mahmid-efend: of Bayezid, who collaborated with A. Jaba 
(Notices ei récits kurdes, St. Petersbourg, 1860, Kurdish text, p. 5) clearly spells the name as 


and adds that this group belongs to the Shiküki (Shekkak) tribe. The Muquri are separated‏ معرى 


from the nearest point of the Mukri region by some 225 kms. and many mountains and, unless 
some historical facts are produced, 1t 13 not easy to establish any link between the two tribes. 

+ Die Mundart, 1, p. xvi: ° Die ackerbauenden Klassen, die ra‘fyat, nennen sich grossenteils 
zum Stamme der D8bokri gehorig und man darf wohl vermuten, dass diese Débokrt, welche in 
grosseren Massen die ostlichen Tele des Mukrilandes, den Distrikt Shá&r-wér&n, und die nach 
Mián-dü-&b hin gelegenen Taler des Tatáü und Jagatü bewohnen, die Reste der einstigen 
Bevolkerung darstellen, die von den stammes- und sprachverwandten Mukri aus dem Bemtze 
verdrangt worden ist’. 5 In FJ, 1v, 226, mis-spelt : Dehbogr. 
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ancestor in the fourth generation, Bayram-aqã, had arrived from Diyár-Bakr. 
The change of Arabic Bakr into Bokr is unlikely,’ as the name Ba-Bakr (*Abü- 
Bakr) is common among the Kurds. In view of the fact that the tribe M.krin 
was also called B.krin, one might perhaps consider the element -bokr? as another 
variant of Mukrt, but such speculation wculd involve some difficulties with the 
name of the vellage (Debokr, without -3) and some difference of the vowels o/u. 
Nondum liquet. 

Another important Kurdish tribe established in the west of the area, 
on the southern bank of the Gádir and on the headwaters of the Lesser Zab, 
is BILBAS. According to Sharaf-khan, 1, 358, his own federation of Rdzhiki 
(of Bitlis) consisted of two branches, Bilbàsi and Qawéalisi reckoned to the 
Hakkarî area (on the Greater Zab). In fact the name Qawilisi seems to be known 
m Bohtan. Both Hakkarî and Bohtan lie very far from Lake Urmiya, and 
Sharaf-khan himself is not sure of his statement, because he quotes another 
tradition, according to which the Bilbasî and Qawéalisi (perhaps at a later stage) 
belonged to the Baban federation (of Shahrazür), from which the Mukri are 
also said to have stemmed. Nowadays the Bilbàs live astride the Qandil 
range and their basic sept (Ojag) used to spend the winter m Mesopotamia 
and the summer in the saran (‘heights `) of the eastern side of the Qandil 
range. Nothing can be said about the origin of the name, unknown among the 
Mongol and Turkish tribes.? One of the clans of the Bilbas federation, now firmly 
settled in Mukri country, is called Manetr, and the late Mongolian scholar 
Professor W. Kotwiez once wrote to me (31 March 1935) that it reminded 
him of the name Mangit. Rashid al-din, vir, 253, spells this name Mangaiit 
and quotes the names of its amirs who served in Persia. A village in the district 
of Sarab (in FJ, 1v, 183: Mangtitay) apparently reflects the name of the amir 
Mangquday (father of the famous Qutlugh-shah noyon), see Rashid al-din, 
vir, 254. Consequently, one should not reject the idea that the origin of Mangür 
might be parallel to that of Mukrs, though Mangür, as a singular to the Mongol 
plural Mangqüt, is not attested.’ 

The names of the other tribes of the area, GouRUK (on the eastern bank 
of the K'alü) and SboESNI* on the right bank, look Kurdish. The Süesni, 
whose name should regularly represent an earlier *Sdsni, seem to belong to the 
earliest settled stratum of the Kurdish population. The names of their septs 
sound Iranian: Beryajt, Milküri, and Alan. The latter name, so strikingly 
identical with that of the Caucasian Alan (Ossetes), is most interesting, and we 
know that the Alans several times penetrated into Parthia and Media (see 
above, p. 63, n. 7). 

1 In the sh. of Bam (Kerman) there exists a village called Deh-Bakri, whose inhabitantae 
speak Persian, FJ, vu, 169. 

2 I have been unable to ascertain the origin of the Russian family name DuuÓ6acon, which 
is certainly not Kurdish but might point to Turoc-Mongol affinities. 

* The difference between g and g also makes a difficulty. 


4 The name of the village Susnüvü, outaide the Mukri area—in the distriot of Mergever 
(west of Urmiya-Rizürya)—pointe to a colony of the same tribe. 
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ANNEX I 


ADDITIONAL List or MoNáoL PLACE-NAMES 


From some 6,000 or 7,000 names quoted under Azarbayjan in the Farhang- 
joghrafiyayi, 1v, I have made a further selection of names which look obviously 
Mongol. I quote them in the order of the Arabic alphabet. Outside the Mukri 
area (South), already treated above, I have divided Azarbayjan into the 
following areas : 


East: Ardabil—Sarab—Khalkhal—Mughan 
Centre: Tabriz—Miyana—Qaraja-dagh 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 


North-west: Khoy—Makt 


South-east : Maragha 


West: Urmiya, now Reza’lya 


These Roman numbers have been added to the names of districts which 
follow the names of towns and villages. For parallels to less common Mongol 
words I am obliged to Professor N. Poppe. 

In addition to the 13 villages of the Southern area (Mukri), this list contains 
50 names, of which 11 belong to area I, 16 to II, 8 to ILI, 12 to IV, and 3 to V. 


Orgotin 
Alpaéviit (1) 
Alpüvüt (2) 
Algii (1) 
Alqii (2) 
Onar 
Ül&mchi 
Ongüt 


*Bürchüq 


Bàrüq (1) 
Báàrüq (2) 
B&rüq (3) 
Báürüq (4) 
Bakhlachi 


Toulachi 


Miyüna IT 
Yümohi II 
Miyana II 
Maragha IV 
Chàldirán IIT 
Qaraja-dagh II 
Ahar IT 

Hiris H 
Benaji IV 
Chàür-oymüq IV 
Meshkin I 
Ayerlu IV 
Garmi I 
Chaf-oymagq IV 
Dijüvipn I 
Gavdil IV 
Sarüb I 
Char-oyméq IV 
Aland ILI 
Kaghaz-konan I 
Somay V 
Chàr-oymáq IV 
Barzand I 
Aland ITT 
Ongut I 


* carriers of loads (achan) ' 

* chief of ten men’ ! 

° posaeaaing craftsmen (urai) ° 
personal name, Arghun 

* Christians (erkeun) ' 

° having a chief's camp (órgóten) ' 
alpá' ui, ‘ a privileged clasa ' 


personal name, Alght 3 


personal name, Oner 

° purveyor of relay horses ’ 
Ongut, tribe 

proper name 3 

‘large, ample (barugA) ' 


° bundle-makers ? 

‘right wing (*barangar ?) ' 

‘° lost property ' 4 

feminine personal name * 

? sounds Mongol 

personal name, *Todoyon (?) 9 
‘a catcher of hares ' 


1 of. Rashid al-din’s correspondence, ed. M. Shafi, 177 : Harbaián. 
a Hafiz-i Abrü, ed. Bayani, 60: amur Alghü, atābek of Abü-Ba'id, etc. 
* Rashid, ed. Berezin, vu, 163: Barchuq, an Uyghur chief, eto. 
4 Bee BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 786. 
5 Several princesses were called Bul(a)ghan ‘ sable-marten ’. 


¢ Rashid, ed. Berezin, vu, 59, etc. 
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Jüliq Ahar IT “an idol ?’ 
Chàr-cymüq Maragha IV ' the 4 tribes (Mong. aymaq) ' 
Chukstü Char-oymag IV * with small stones ' 
Sain Ardabil I * good ’ 
Sati Ahar II personal name * 
Sapiirghén Urmiya V ° a stupa (suburghan) ' 
'Araqrü Ateah-beg IT suffix -tü 
' Q&ncHI Sharaf-khana IT * & sleeve ' 
Qart&zul Bar&jü IV ? suffix -aul 
Qütür Maka TII ‘a pelican ' 3 
Kardchin (?) ^ Meshe.pàra II personal feminine name, Kardü]Jin 4 
Kivi Herovw I Ku'i, tribe ® 
Manqatéy Sarab I personal name © 
Margán (1,2,3)  Qara-qoyun III ‘a olever hunter ' 
Margid (11 Marand II Merkit, tribe 
Margid (2) Hiris II 5 5 
Margid (3) Yamohi II » sy 
Makatü Char-oymaq H “sly (meketu) ° 
Mükhor (1) Qara-qoyun HI * obtuse, short (muqur) ' 
Mükher (2) Aland III 5 h 
Movil Meshkin I * bird-cherry (movil) ° 
Nachid (1,2) Char-oymag IV ' falcons ' 
Nachiy Dizmir I ° lazy 
Nãvur Aland III ' a lake’ 
Hariilan Silvàn& V Arulan (Arulat), tribe 


ANNEX II 


EARLIE3 STRATA IN LOCAL Torponymy. PARSUA AND DARIAUSA 

Our short review of the ' visiting cards ' which the Mongols left in the region 
of the southern tributaries of Lake Urmiya refers only to one of the latest strata 
(thirteenth-forrteenth century) in the local toponymy. Soon after, the Mongol 
. elements were entirely absorbed, chiefly by the Turkish population. A few 


-— 


1 The History of the Muzaffarids, GM S, x1v, 1, 642, in describing the war of the amir Mubariz 
with the Aughin. Mongols (not to be confused with the Afgháns) states that the latter ‘had a 
jaligh and worsh pped it according to the Mongol custom, and made sacrifices to those [sic] 
idols (butan)'. Cf. also CAdlig near Ahar (II) Radloff, uui 1884, gives chalü ' the shaman’s 
tambourine, ido] (Altai). 

2 Daughter o2 Oljeytü, Sati-beg, who reigned a.D. 1338-9, T'ürikh-i guzida, 606, but also 
an amir of the Jelayirs, Sati-bahadur (about 765/1364), ibid., 691. 

3 Perhaps: gostan, Turk. ° enclosure for sheep’. 

t See Tarikh-: guzida, 533, daughter of Mangu-Timur, son of Hulagu. Hafiz-i Abri, ed. 
Bayünt, 131, 134, wife of amir Chopan. 

5 The spelling in FJ, 1v, 440, tries to imitate the sound of ,له‎ but the Nuzhat al-quiüb, 82, 
spells Kûyî. The Kiiyin (*Kü'in) were a branch of the Tatar tribe and Rashid, ed. Berezin, 
vit, 82, quotes several Kayîn in Iran. 

° Rashid, ed. Berezin, vit, 253, a Manqut, father of Qutlugh-shah. 

7 The Oghuz tribes who arrived in Azarbayjan together with the Seljuks, and in the fifteenth 
century were reirforced by their Turkman brothers, brought back from Armenia by the Qara- 
qoyunlu and AÁq-3oyuniu rulers. 
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Mongols may also have been assimilated by the Kurds, though the typical 
appearance of the latter shows no traces of such admixtures. The basin of the 
K'alü (Lesser Zab) is almost free from Turco-Mongol names. In the area 
of the southern affluents of Lake Urmiya one can trace a pretty clear line 
between the names with the Turkish! component -kand (Sharaf-kandi, ‘Isa- 
kandi), with Turkish suffixes like -lig, and with definitely Turkish elements 
like aghach, bulaq, on the one hand, and, on the other, the Kurdish series of 
names ending in -dwa (Persian -abad), names with Iranian suffixes (plurals in 
-än or -ükün), names beginning with kant (Kani-resh ° black spring’), or gird 
(Girda-stir ‘red hill’), those containing easily recognizable Kurdish elements 
like Baska-dré£ ° long arm (prong) ’, Kona-mishka ' mouse-hole ', etc. Kurdish 
is still an insufficiently known language and many technical Kurdish words 
await an explanation.? 

Outside the Kurdish, Turkish, and Mongol strata, a stock of very unusual 
names is noticeable in local toponymy. Some names, especially in the Gadir 
basin, are undoubtedly Christian Aramaic (Sargis, Dinha ‘Epiphany’, 
Salos, Bem-surta ‘the small pulpit ’—at present Bem-zurta, FJ, Iv, 94). 
Perhaps a different strain of Aramaic infiltrations is reflected in the area 
between Sardasht and Bana where the K'alü makes a bend to escape into the 
Mesopotamian plains. Here one finds such names as Shmola (FJ, Iv, 306: 
Shamüu'ilà), Sbilmàn in Sardasht; Siyauma (cf. Syr. styàmà ‘ plantation’) in 
Bana (not in FJ), and a number of names beginning with be (*bat ° house ' ?) : 
Béttsh, Béran, Béura.* 

But what are the names Alot, Arnabiis (Arbenüs ?), Dunes, Gadir, Gagash, 
Legiz, Nalos, Narzames (?), Teyet, etc., scattered throughout the western part 
of the area ? 

Whether any vestiges of the pre-Iranian ‘Zagros principalities’, like 
Surikash (Saqqiz ?), Làruete (in the province of Allabria), ete., can be traced 
in the area under consideration, may become clearer when we have full lists 
of geographical features (valleys, passes, smaller streams). Would Tirkash 
in the Mangür territory (on the western bank of the K'alü), or Tarkasha (near 
Bükàn, FJ, rv, 120) reflect the name of Ttkrish in the land of Manna (see 
L. Waterman, Royal correspondence, Michigan, 1930, 231)? Would the name of 
Indirkash,5 near which the rock-tomb of Faqraqà is situated, include an 
element comparable with Tir-kash, or Suri-kash mentioned by Sargon IT? 
Such problems should be solved by specialists but, to conclude my article, 
I shall venture some considerations on two names belonging to the earlier 
strata of the local toponymy. 

l. It is a well-known fact that to the south of Lake Urmiya the Assyrians 


1 Originally Sogdian! The Turks must have brought this term from Central Asia. It is 
common only in Azarbayjan and Transcaucasia. 

3 Sora-pungin ' red thistles °’ ; shilér ‘ crown imperial ', see above, ete. 

5 cf. Rawlinson, op. cit., 17, who connects some of these names with those of the Nestorian 
bishops mentioned m these parts 1n the ecclesiastical sources (Assemani, Bar Hebraeus). Cf. also 
Qal‘a-Koke مد‎ Láhrjàn and the name of the church which Yabalaha built im Baghdad, trans. 
Chabot, 30, 42. 

t Also Beas in El-tamur, Békós ın Mangür, ete., but not perhaps Bézhua which sounds 
Kurdish (one village of this name is found m Alin and another north of Ushni). 

5 See above, p. 70. 
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mention two peoples, Mada (first in 836 B.C.) and Parsua (first in 844 B.C.), 
and that these peoples must represent the early infiltrations of ancient Medes 
and Persians, before the latter moved much further south to the region of the 
present-day Fars (Pars), to which they give their name. 

In the account of his campaign of 714 B.C., Sargon II, moving northwards, 
says that from Laruete he ' descended ' into Par-su-ash. Parsua seems to be 
the only place in the area about whose location on the lower Gadir (near the 
south-west corner of Lake Urmiya) thera exists a consensus of opinion among 
scholars. In the context, I should particularly insist on the term ‘ descended ’. 
The extremely fertile area of the lower Gadir is now known under the name of 
Mongol origin: Sulduz. At the time of the Muslim conquest it bore the name 
Nvriz (mis-Spelb : Nerir in Balàdhuri, 331), which I interpret as mi-r&h ‘ flow 
down ’,t and one had to ‘descend’ into such an area. From Parsua Sargon 
marched eastwards to Missi in the territory of Manna. Missi should be placed 
on the lower course of the Tatavü, on the left bank of which the Urartian 
king Menua left a cuneiform inscription saying that he built a palace at 
Meishtakha (?) after his victory over Manna.? It is likely that Missi and 
Messhtakha correspond to the same soot (cf. Melikishvili’s conclusions in 
Vest. drev. istoris, 1949). 

I think that the dilapidated fort of Paswé has considerable claims to 
represent Parsua both phonetically and geographically. Yaqiit, 1, 626, who 


visited the little borough himself, spells the name ($s, apparently *Paswé, 
see also Nuzhat al-qulūb, 87. The usual present-day transcription is ow 


Pasva (to be pronounced Pasvé). There are numerous cases known of the 
disappearance in Modern Persian of older r in various groups of consonants, see 
Horn, Grundriss d. tran. Phil., 1, 2, 89, 98, and in the area in question many 
other influences may have contributed to the reduction and simplification of 
incomprehensible ancient names. 

Paswé occupies a position important in petty wars, on the easy pass between 
Lahijàn (on the headwaters of the K'alü flowing into the Tigris) and a small 
affluent of the Gadir belonging to the basin of Lake Urmiya. Mentions of 
Paswe are found in the reports of Kurdish intertribal feuds, Sharaf-nama, 
1, 280, cf. G. Hoffmann, Martyrer, 245. If the Parsua lived in the rich plain of 
Suldüz, such a point was their natural frontier post towards the south, and 
Sargon IT may have ‘ descended ’ into their country at this place. At the same 
time the name Paswé must have been a kind of signboard for enemies and 
peaceful visitors crossing the frontier. 

The Paswé which I saw in 1911 was utterly desolate, but from Sir A. Stein’s 
sketch and photograph in Old routes, 1940, 305, 358, one can judge of the 
imposing character of its mound. 

2. The plain on the lower course of the Sa'uj-bulaq river bears the name of 
Shàür-i veran (in Persian Shahr-i viran ^ the ruined town, or country’), and 
its interesting ruins have been referred to by Sir H. Rawlinson, op. cit., 19, 


1 The Niriz of Fars near Lake Mahàálü is in a eumilar category. 

3 Already, in Rawlinson's tame, op. cit., 12, the greater part of it was altogether destroyed. 
A ‘ Missionsfeldprediger ' Faber carelessly removed the fragments which are now m the British 
Museum. The inscription was translated by W. Belek. See C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Corpus 
inscriptionum Chaldicarum, Textband, 1 Lief. 1828, p. 45, No. 20. 
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38, 74, de Morgan, and Sir A. Stein, Old routes, 408-12. One of its sites is called 
Daryas, where according to the Sharaf-nama, 288-9, the Mukris settled after 
their arrival from the west. Rawlinson knew the name but overlooked the 
existence of the site to which it belongs (op. cit., 19). On the other hand, he 
compared the name with Ptolemy’s Dariausa. In the same breath he referred 
to the village of Sirgan (in Ushnü, on the upper course of the Gadir) as possibly 
representing the Sincar which Ptolemy mentions side by side with Dariausa. 

Sirgan, as already remarked by N. V. Khanikoff, Mélanges Asiatiques, 
rr, 1859, 76, should in fact read *Stngan. Rawlinson further suggests, ibid., 74, 
that Sirgan (*Singan) may be the place which the Byzantine troops sent by 
the Emperor Mauricius (in A.D. 589) to support his protégé Khusrau II found 
on their way to the basin of Lake Urmiya.? This last suggestion is very probably 
right for *Smgan controls the eastern approaches to the Kela-shin pass, over 
which the expedition was advancing from Mesopotamia. Phonetically the 
comparison of Daryas with Dariausa is extremely tempting, and, by the side 
of Paswé (see above), Dartausa/Daryds, with its Iranian assonance, would be an 
additional and welcome support to the location of Iranian Parsua on the south- 
western shore of Lake Urmiya. 

We should retain the identity of the Byzantine Siraganén with *Singan 
and the location of Daryas, but their further identification with Ptolemy’s 
Sincar and Dariausa meets with considerable difficulty. According to Ptolemy, 
VI, ch. 2, their position was : 


Long. Lat. 
Aapratca. 87° 30’ 38° 30’ 
Avkap 88° 38° 30’ 


Consequently they lay on the same parallel, while Sincar was situated 
slightly to the east of Dariausa. Moreover we have for 


Ecbatana 87° 10° 37° 45’ 
Pharaspa 85? 30' 40° 30’ 
Aganzaha 89^ 39° 30’ 

If Aganzana is Zanjan, and if Pharaspa is Maragha (Baladhuri, 330, *Afrah- 
rüdh), as assumed in BSOAS, x1, 2, 261, Sincar lay much closer to Hamadan, 
somewhere near the sources of the Qizil-ozàn (Safid-rid). Sincar (var. Syncar) 
might possibly correspond to the present-day Sinna (Baladhuri, 310: Sisar).? 
Even imagining some major confusion in Ptolemy of Sinna and Sincar, the 
dificulty of the location of Dariausa to the west of Sincar is insoluble for the 
present. 

Meanwhile Daryàs, in the district of the ‘ruined town (or province) 
and lying slightly east of the supposed Parsua area, retains all its archaeological 
interest and its early Iranian appearance. 


Æ £ * * 


1 See Minorsky, ‘Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene’, BSOAS, x1, 2, 1044, 
244-5 (where instead of Theophanes read T'heophylact, 317: eis Teva wapaxeapérny Muvgv . . . . kal 
ylvovras srÀgotov kdpms tivos 1} Z«payayáv of قبن ع‎ pir óvondLovot. 

* To the east of Dariausa-Sincar Ptolemy places the sources of his confused Strato, which 
at this place would look like the southern headwaters of the Amardus. In Pauli-Wissowa, 
E. Honigmann identifies Strato with Harhaz-pey in Mazandaran | 
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The present study of a special stratum of place-names within a limited 
area, needs no particular summing up. The Mongol and Turkish names which 
have been examined in my contribution are more solid and rigid than the Iranian 
names which in the course of time undergo manifold changes. Their study 
will form an interesting contribution to philology. My direct purpose in the 
present article was to stimulate a more systematic approach to the toponymy 
of the old land of Iran. As a subsidiary instrument of work for historians, 
toponymy should occupy its due place, by the side of numismatics and epigraphy. 


P.S. The three earlier articles in my series ' Mongolica ' are: 
J. ‘A Mongol decree of 720/1320 to the family of Shaykh Zahid’, BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1964, 
516-27. 
2. 'Püri Baha’s “ Mongol ” ode’, BSOAS, xvm, 2, 1956, 261-78. 
8. ' Pür-i Bahá and his poems ’, Charisteria Orientalia, Praha, 1956, 186-201. 
Cambridge, 6 February 1957. 
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RECENT WORK ON THE GEORGIAN NEW TESTAMENT 


By D. M. Lane 


N 1955, the appearance in the Patrologia Orientalis of the Old Georgian 
version of St. Luke's Gospel brought to a successful conclusion the project 
initiated some thirty years ago by the late Professor Robert P. Blake of Harvard 
University, namely the critical editing of the famous Adysh (or Adishi) Gospel 
manuscript, copied at Shatberd in Tao-Klarjet/iin A.D. 897, and later removed 
thence to be preserved in a remote village in highland Svanet‘1! After Blake’s 
death in May 1950, his work was brought to completion by Canon M. Briére, 
who had already collaborated on the edition of St. John.* Now that their 
pioneer work has made this important Biblical text fully accessible to Western 
scholars, the time seems ripe to attempt a brief survey in the most general 
terms of recent work published or in progress in Georgian New Testament 
studies. 

There is no doubt that the Gospels were among the very first works to be 
translated into Georgian following the invention and introduction of the 
Georgian alphabet early in the fifth century. The question has, however, 
been raised whether the Georgians first received the four Gospels as such, 
or whether they first became acquainted with the life of Christ through the 
Diatessaron or Gospel harmony of Tatian, which was widely diffused throughout 
the early Church and existed in Syriac, Greek, and possibly also in Armenian. 
In particular, attention has been drawn to the Passion of St. Eustace of 
Mtskhet‘a, a document of the second half of the sixth century, which contains 
an exposition of Christian doctrine where the life of Christ is related in an order 
more reminiscent of Tatian’s Diatessaron than of any one of the Gospel accounts.‘ 
At the same time, it would be going too far to postulate that a translation of the 


1 * The Old Georgian version of the Gospel of Mark, from the Adysh Gospels with the variants 
of the Opiza and Tbet! Gospels. Edited, with a Latin translation, by Robert P. Blake ', Patrologia 
Orientalis, xx, 3, 1928. ° Gospel of Matthew . . .', Pair. Orient., xxiv, 1, 1933. 

a‘... Gospel of John... . Edited, with a Latin translation, by Robert P. Blake and 
Maurice Brière ', Pair. Orveni., xxvi, 4, 1950.——' La version géorgienne ancienne de l'Évangile 
de Lue, d'après les Évangiles d'Adich avec les variantes des Evangiles d'Opiza et de Tbet'. 
Éditée avec une traduction latine par Maurice Brière ', Pair. Orient., xxvu, 3, 1965.— Canon 
Briére قد‎ now engaged on a collation of the various Georgian versions of the four Gospels with 
the Greek. 

3 See the suggestive article by Gerhard Deeters, ‘ Das Alter der georgischen Sohrift ', Oriens 
Christianus, xxxix, 1955, 56-65. 

* Arthur Voobus, Early versions of the New Testament ` manuscript studies (Papers of the 
Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 6), Stockholm, 1954, 181; the relevant passage m the 
Passion of St. Eustace is translated in D. M. Lang, Lives and legends of the Georgian saints, London, 
1956, 105-10. 
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Dratessaron necessarily preceded the rendering of the complete Gospels into 
Georgian, for although the Adysh text is represented only in & manuscript of 
the late ninth century, its language retains features characteristic of the 
ffth.1 There is, of course, nothing to prevent us from supposing that the four 
Gospels existed in early Christian Georgia alongside with some form of Gospel 
harmony, very possibly deriving from the Diatessaron. 

That the first Georgian Gospels were translated from an ancient Armenian 
version, based in its turn on Syriac, has been demonstrated beyond doubt.? 
Indeed, one of the valuable features of the Adysh text is that it helps scholars 
to gain an insight into the probable nature of the earliest Armenian Gospels, 
which are now in the main lost to us. However, the schism which separated the 
Georgian and Armenian Churches from the year A.D. 607 led to a number of 
attempts to revise the Georgian Scriptures by direct reference to the Greek. 
The result of this is that the earliest Georgian Gospels now extant, as repre- 
sented by the Adysh manuscript, reveal errors manifestly deriving from mis- 
understanding of an Armenian model. At the same time, other peculiarities 
of phrase and wording point to imitation of an imperfectly mastered Greek 
text. The latter, be it noted, is especially the case with the Adysh St. Luke, 
large portions of which belong to a different recension and seem to have been 
interpolated, 

It is interesting to observe in this connexion that the Adysh Gospels, 
though copied as late as 897, transmit readings even more archaic than those 
found in the so-called Khanmeti lectionary, as well as the Khanmeti and 
Haemeti palimpsest fragments, which can be attributed with confidence to the 
seventh and eighth centuries? (The terms Khanmeti and Haemeti refer to 
the archaic use of the velar fricative letter Khan and of the aspirate Hae in 
certain verbal forms and in the comparative form of adjectives.) This entitles 
us to presume that the archetype of the Adysh codex was itself a Khanmeti 
text, the superfluous Khan prefixes of which had been eliminated as outmoded 
by successive copyists, while the substance of the text transmitted underwent 
little change. 

These Khanmeti and Haemeti Gospel fragments already show signs of 
revision by reference to the Greek, and thus represent an intermediate stage of 
development between the prototype of the Adysh Gospels, and the text we 


. 3 This view is expressed by Shanidze and now generally accepted : see Brière in the Introduc- 
tion to his edition of St. Luke, Pair. Orient., xxvu, 3, 291. The present writer would hesitate to 
follow Shanidze as far as attributing the idiom of the Adysh Gospels to the fourth century, 
however, since our knowledge of Georgian does not extend so far back. 

* §. Lyonnet, Les origines de la version armémeane et le Diatessaron (Biblica et Orientalia, 13), 
Rome, 1950, 144-85. 

3 These texts are conveniently assembled in A. Shanidze, Dzveli k‘art‘ults E'restomat'ta 
lek'sikonit/uri', Tiflis, 1985 (Caucasus Polyglotius, No. 1). Dr. J. Molitor has just published a 
critical edition of them in the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Vol. 166, 1956. 

t J. Molitor, ‘ Die georgische Bibelubersetzung : ihr Werdegang und ihre eieumng a in 
heutiger Sicht ', Oriens Christianus, xxxvi, 1953, 27. 
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find in such codices as the Opiza (a.D. 913) and the Thetʻi (a.D. 995), the variants 
of which are included by Blake and Brière in their edition, as well as the manu- 
scripts of Jrutchi (a.D. 936) and Parkhali (a.D. 973), a conflation of which is 
provided by Shanidze.! In these tenth-century versions, many of the incon- 
gruities found in the Adysh Gospels have been eliminated, though the primitive 
Armenian substratum stil shows through in some places. 

Thanks to the editions of Blake and Briére and of Shanidze, scholars are in 
possession of five pre-Athonite recensions or variants of the Old Georgian 
Gosvels. This evidence has already been put to good use m the new series of 
Oriens Christtanus, a journal which in Baumstark’s time did much to further 
Georgian studies, and has now been revived under the editorship of Fathers 
Hieronymus Engberding and Joseph Molitor.? The first issue of the new 
series contained a study by Dr. Molitor on the history of Georgian translations 
of the Bible, and the present state of studies relating thereto, together with the 
first instalment of a new critical rendering of the Adysh Gospels into Latin.? 
Dr. Molitor found Blake’s translation ‘fiir textkritische Untersuchungen . . . 
nicht zuverlüssig genug’, and is now attempting to give a rigorously word- 
for-word version. In particular, Dr. Molitor is trying to ensure that every 
Georgian word shall be rendered in all cases by one and the same Latin equiva- 
lent, whereas Blake, to avoid monotony, had occasionally permitted himself 
a certain latitude in the use of synonyms. Dr. Molitor’s method has great 
advantages for the Biblical scholar ignorant of Georgian, though his rendering 
loses something in elegance, being in fact a scholarly ‘ crib’. 

The group of Gospel manuscripts which we have been considering so far 
originated in the monasteries of Tao-Klarjet‘1 in south-western Georgia, 
adjacent to Byzantium. The founding of most of these is bound up with the 
career and personality of St. Gregory of Khandzt‘a (759-861), a militant and 
energetic religious leader. There 1s good reason to associate this group of 
monasteries with the transition of the Georgian Gospel text from the early 
stage represented by the Adysh codex to the so-called ‘ proto-Vulgate ’ family 
of manuscripts represented by the Opiza, Tbet'i and other tenth-century 
copies. In this connexion, however, account must also be taken of the evolution 


1 Shanidze’s edition gives the Adysh text and the Jrutchi/Parkhah version ın parallel 
columns: K‘aré‘uly ot‘kht‘avia ors dzvely redak‘tsa sami Shatberdult khelnadserss mikhedvrt‘ 
(897, 936 da 973 dsds.), Tiflis, 1945 (Dzveli k'artuly enss dzeglebs, No. 2). Discussion of 
this edition will be found in the Introductions to Blake and Briére’s editions of St. John and 
St. Luke. 

* Oriens Chrishanus. Hefte fur die Kunde des christlichen Orients. Im Auftrag der Görres- 
Gesellschaft herausgegeben von Georg Graf.... Bd. xxxvi= Vierte Serie, Erster Band. 
Wiesbaden, 1953 ff. 

5 'Das Adysh-Tetraevangehum. Neu ubersetzt und mit altgeorgischen Paralleltexten 
varglichen von Joseph Molitor.’ Bo far, the Gospel of Matthew has appeared complete in four 
parts m Bd. xxxvi-xr, 1053-6. 

Attention should also be drawn to Dr. Molitor’s article, ‘ Evangelienzitate in einem alt- 
georgischen Vaterfragment ', Orens Christianus, XL, based on a Georgian palimpsest collection 
of patristic texte. 
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of the Georgian Gospel text as witnessed by the contemporary Sinai manu- 
scripts, which are now in the process of being made available to Western 
scholars. 

An addition to the ‘ proto-Vulgate ’ group of Georgian Gospel manuscripts 
came to light by chance in 1940, on the opening of a locked chest of drawers 
deposited at the Andover-Newton Theological School in the United States of 
America. This codex, ‘ written in the Great Lavra of Bert‘a, the abode of the 
Holy Mother of God’ in or about the yaar 988,2 was acquired at Kars in the 
Caucasus and brought back to America in 1830 by the missionaries Smith and 
Dwight. Its text, which awaits full critical examination, shows affinities with 
the Opiza and Tbeti versions. The manuscript contains contemporary 
miniatures portraying the four Evangelists, and illuminated canon tables, each 
inscribed within a frame designed to represent a decorative arcade consisting 
of a semicircular arch supported by two columns. Some of the ornamental 
motifs have parallels in Byzantine and Armenian manuscripts of the period, 
but the ensemble is original enough to support the view that the style 
of this manuscript ‘opens up a new chapter in the history of canon table 
decorations '.? 

Another important Georgian ‘ protc- Vulgate’ Gospel manuscript is the 
K'sani codex, now in the Tiflis Museum (No. A. 509). It is attributed to the 
early tenth century, if not to the end of the ninth, and is thought to emanate 
from one of the monasteries of Tao-Klarjet‘1. It has had a chequered history, 
being accidentally discovered in a ruined church in Georgia. It was removed to 
Paris on the fall of Tiflis to the Soviet army in 1921, but returned to Tiflis 
in 1945. It is ironical to think that this precious manuscript remained for a 
quarter of a century m France in the custody of the Georgian government 
in exile, without any scholar having facilities to study or edit it. However, 
since the K'sani manuscript’s return to Georgia, portions of it have been 
published in the excellent chrestomathy of I. V. Imnaishvil,* who has also 
written a critical study of the text, concluding that while in many respects 
it resembles the Parkhali and Jrutchi variants, it retains certain archaisms 
reminiscent of the Adysh Gospels, as well as a few aberrant features of its own.’ 


1 Kenneth W. Clark, Checklist of manuscripts in St. Catherines Monastery, Mount Sinai, 
microfilmed for the Inbrary of Congress, 1950, Washington, 1952. The Georgian manuscripts 
in Jerusalem have also been catalogued and similarly made available through the Library of 
Congress Photoduplication Service. 

2 This date is given by K. 8. Kekelidze, Dzveli k'art'uli mdserlobis istoria, 1, third edition, 
Tiflis, 1951, 884, though the particulars given in the original description of the manuscript by 
R. P. Blake and Sirarpie Der Nersessian (‘The Gospels of Bert'ay: an Old-Georgian Ms. of 
the tenth century’, Byzantion, xvi, 1, 1942-3, 226-85, with 8 plates), scarcely seem to permit 
of such precise dating. 

3 Blake and Der Nersessian, Byzantion, xvi, 285. 

4 K'art'uls enis istoriuli k'restomaita ١ V-X saukuneebis dzeglebs, Tiflis, 1949; in the second 
edition of 1958, the extracts from the K‘sani codex have been replaced by sections of the Tbetʻi 
manuscript, already sufficiently well known through the Patr. Orient. edition of Blake and Brière. 

5 ' K'anis ot‘kht‘avis redak'teia ', Literaturuls Dziebans, v, Tiflis, 1949, 201—321. 
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A new stage in Georgian ecclesiastical literature was inaugurated by the 
Athonite School, the activities of which became intense from the year 980 
onwards. The Georgian monks of the Iviron Monastery, sensitive to any 
accusation of doctrinal deviation which might be levelled at them by their 
Greek confréres, set to work to revise all their Church books according to Greek 
models. In addition, many works of Biblical exegesis were rendered into 
Georgian for the first time, notably by St. Euthymius the Athonite (d. 1028), 
who ‘ went on translating without respite and gave himself no repose; day 
and night he distilled the sweet honey of the books of God, with which he 
adorned our language and our Church '.! 

St. Euthymius had early turned his attention to revising and completing 
the Georgian New Testament. One of his earliest works was the first rendering 
into Georgian of the Apocalypse of St. John the Divine, which had not 
previously been recognized by the Georgian Church among its canonical books. 
Indeed, it appears that he completed his translation even before he and his 
father John took up their residence on Mount Athos, since it was copied by 
the monk Saba in the Krania cloister on Mount Olympus as early as the year 
978. St. Euthymius' revision of the four Gospels is evidently represented in 
the Mestia and Metekhi manuscripts of a.D. 1033 and 1049 respectively, as 
well as the Allaverdi manuscript of 1054 (Tiflis Museum, No. A. 484), on which 
is inscribed : ° The Gospels of Holy Father Euthymius '. The first nine chapters 
of St. Matthew were published from the Allaverdi codex for the first time in 
Imnaishvili’s chrestomathy, the editor commenting that ‘its idiom closely 
follows the general trend of the language of the tenth century ; and those fresh 
norms which begin to assert themselves in the eleventh century find not even 
the most distant echo therein 3 

Imnaishvili's conclusion may entitle us to ascribe the revision of the Gospels 
to the first half of Euthymius' literary career, ie. to between the years 975 
and 1000; it also helps to explain why St. George the Hagiorite found it 
necessary to embark on yet another revision in the middle of the following 
century. It is, indeed, the version of the New Testament prepared by St. George 
the Hagiorite (d. 1065) who, like Euthymius, wasabbotof the Iberian Monastery 
on Mount Athos, which is termed the Georgian Vulgate. 

The evolution of the style and language of the Georgian Gospels from the 
Adysh version to the Athonite redaction has been traced in some detail by 
Professor Arthur Vööbus. In the Adysh rendering, one finds traces of asyndeton 
as found in early Armenian texts, where one Greek verb is rendered by two 
Armenian ones; this was subsequently eliminated from the Georgian Gospels. 


1 Lang, Lives and legends of the Georgian saints, 161. 

3 M. Tarchnidvili, ' Die Anfange der schriftstellerischen Tatigkeit des hl. Euthymius und 
der Aufstand von Bardas Skleros’, Oriens Christianus, xxxvin, 1954, 118; see also the same 
author’s Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, Vatican City, 1955, 131. 

3 Imnaishvili, K‘restomat‘ta, second edition, p. 11; see further Kekelidze, Dzveli k‘art‘uls 
midserlobtis istoria, 1, third edition, 171. 
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The simplicity of construction characteristic of the Adysh text, which avoids 
complicated syntax and prefers simple parataxis, is modified in favour of the 
use of participles and, in general, of the hypotaxis characteristic of Greek 
models. In the Adysh Gospels, technical terms were rendered by their idiomatic 
Georgian equivalents, this even extending to the ‘Amen’, which was not 
transcribed, but rendered by the word mart'had ‘in truth’; all this 
now ceases m favour of a more thoroughly Hellenized vocabulary. None the 
less, Dr. Vóóbus points out that the Georgian Vulgate is not an entirely new 
translation, but a revision of existing models by reference to the Greek Koine 
text. Thus, even the final form occasionally discloses a trace inherited from 
the oldest layer, and unsuspected variants lurk to arrest the attention of the 
careful reader.! 

So far, we have been considering the history of the four Gospels specifically. 
It must be borne in mind that before the Athonite period, the Georgians did 
not possess the New Testament complete, the Apocalypse being first translated 
from the Greek by St. Euthymius. In addition, the Gospels and the Apostolos 
(Samotstk‘ulo), Le. the Acts with the Pauline Epistles and, in most cases, 
the Catholic Epistles, were habitually copied and transmitted as separate 
volumes. 

However, there are strong grounds for assuming that the Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles were translated into Georgian together with or very soon 
after the Gospels, and certainly before the schism with the Armenian Church 
(A.D. 607). On the one hand, we have Khanmeti fragments of Romans xv, 25-29 
and Galatians vi, 14-18, as well as a portion of an apocryphal narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles, none of which fragments can well be much later than the 
seventh century. On the other, we have the convincing evidence recently 
presented by Professor G. Garitte in his edition of the Georgian version of 
the Acts, namely that this version was originally translated from an Armenian 
text now lost, which in its turn derived from a Syriac model different 
from the Peshitta; im the course of time, the first Georgian version was 
revised by successive redactors to bring it into greater conformity with the 
Greek, a process which, as already noted, also occurred in the case of the 
four Gospels.? 

As with the Gospels, so with the Acts and Epistles, the task of editing the 
texts and examining their mutual relationships is complicated by the wide 
dispersion of the principal manuscripts ; few scholars have facilities for com- 
bining the evidence of manuscripts preserved in Tiflis and Leningrad with that 
provided by the Athos and Sinai codices. For this reason, one must be thankful 
for the parallel appearance of two editions of the Georgian Acts, namely that 


1 Voobus, Early versions of the New Testament, 193-7; the same author's Zur Geschichte 
des aligeorgischen Evangelientextes, announced as No. 5 of the Papers of the Estonian Theological 
Society in Exile, Stockholm, 1953, is not to hand at the time of writing. 

* L'ancienne version géorgienne des Actes des Apdires, Capris deux manuscris du Sinai 
(Bibliothéque du Muséon, 38), Louvain, 1955. 
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published at Tiflis by Ilia Abuladze in collaboration with Professor A. Shanidze,! 
and the one more recently edited by Garitte at Louvain. 

In the preface to their edition the Tiflis scholars regret particularly that 
they were not able to consult two manuscripts on Mount Sinai, namely No. 39 
of A.D. 974, and No. 31 of a.p. 977; fortunately, it is precisely these two 
manuscripts which form the basis of Professor Garitte’s publication, so that 
all the principal known manuscripts have now appeared in print. (To say that 
they are all freely accessible to scholars would be too much, in view of the 
extreme difficulty of procuring the Tiflis edition, which was not even avaiable 
to Professor Garitte.) 

The Tiflis editors were able to distinguish four main recensions of the 
Georgian Acts. 

(1) Version A, in their view the earliest, is represented by MS 8. 407 of the 
Tiflis State Museum (tenth century), and MS S. 1398 of the same collection 
(c. A.D. 970, the hand showing affinities with the Shatberd codex). 

(2) Version B, which is & corrected and somewhat revised development of 
Version A, is represented by the defective MS 176 of the K‘ut‘ais Historical 
and Ethnographical Museum (the colophon mentioning a certain Zak‘aria, 
conjectured to be Zak‘aria Valashkerteli, this MS has been provisionally dated 
c. 1030—40) ; also by the Athos Iviron MS No. 42, which was copied on Mount 
Olympus in the reign of Nicephorus Phocas (959-69) while Polyeuctus was 
patriarch in Constantinople (photographs of this manuscript were made avaiable 
to the Tiflis editors by the late Professor Blake). 

(3) The third recension, namely the revised text established by St. George 
the Hagiorite (d. 1065) by reference to the Greek (Version G), is represented by 
Tiflis Museum MS A. 584, written 1n the year 1083 by the Priest and Monk 
Giorgi, himself a pupil of George the Hagiorite, who had at his disposal a copy 
made directly from the master’s own autograph. This, the Vulgate text of the 
Georgian Acts, is also contained in Tiflis Museum MS A. 34, a thirteenth 
century manuscript. 

(4) The fourth and most recent recension of the Georgian Acts (Version D) 
18 really a mere revision of George the Hagiorite’s version, prepared by Ephrem 
Mtsire (d. about 1100) by collation with Greek manuscripts. Ephrem’s revision 
is represented in the Tiflis Museum MSS A. 137 (fourteenth century) and 
A. 677 (twelfth century), as well as in a thirteenth century manuscript in the 
Oriental Institute of the Academy of Sciences in Leningrad.? 

Dr. Vóóbus has already drawn attention to interesting and curious readings 
contained in the oldest Georgian Ácts. Professor Garitte was able to compare 
a portion of the Sinai text with the corresponding section of the Athos manu- 


1 Sak'me motsik'ult'a, dzveli khelnadserebis mikhedvw', Tiflis, 1950 (Dzveli k'ari'uli enss dzeglebi, 
No. 7). 

* See also Tarchni&vih, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, 186. 

3 Early versiona of the New Testament, 190-1, 195-8. 
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script as available from photographs published by Conybeare; he concluded 
tentatively that the Athos version had been revised by reference to the Greek." 
As Garitte promises a detailed study of the evolution of the Georgian version 
of Acts, it will suffice here to say that a rapid comparison of the Sinai Acts 
with the Tiflis edition shows that the Sinai version has strong affinities with 
Abuladze and Shanidze’s Version A, which they regard with justice as the 
most ancient text extant. Almost all the curious readings noted by Garitte 
in the Sinai text are found in the Tiflis Version A, and many persist in Version B, 
though as might be expected, a number of archaisms and incongruities have been 
smoothed away in the Athos codex of B which was copied on Mount Olympus. 
This certainly confirms Garitte’s view, namely that the Athos copy of Version B 
of Acts was revised by comparison with the Greek. This Version B thus repre- 
sents a stage in the evolution of the Georgian Acts comparable to that occupied 
by the Opiza, Tbet‘i, and other tenth century manuscripts in the development 
of the four Gospels in Georgian, and deserves a like designation as the Georgian 
proto-Vulgate. 

It may be asked whether the work of revising the Georgian New Testament 
by reference to the Greek was initiated in the pre-Athonite period by the 
Georgian monastic communities of Tao-Klarjeti, or by their brethren on 
Mount Sinai. Without venturing any dogmatic conclusion on this pomt, 
there would seem to be reasons for attributing the greater initiative to Tao- 
Klarjet. Account should be taken of the early date of such proto-Vulgate 
Gospel manuscripts of south-west Georgian provenance as the Opiza codex 
of 913, older than any of the Sinai Gospels; similarly the Athos manu- 
script No. 42 of the Georgian Acts and Epistles, which is earlier than 969, 
was copied by a priest named Michael from Bert‘a in Tao-Klarjet’s,? 
and shows a more extensively revised text than the Sinai Acts of the years 974 
and 977. 

It has also to be borne in mind that the many monasteries of Tao-Klarjet‘i 
were the foyers of Georgian cultural life and national self-consciousness in the 
tenth century, and enjoyed the patronage of rich and powerful Georgian 
princes. They had close liaison with Constantinople and the intellectual lfe 
of Byzantium. By comparison, the Georgian monks on Sinai must have been 
somewhat isolated. It is doubtful whether they could do much more than copy 
faithfully the Church books inherited from earlier times, or any fresh ones 
brought from the homeland. The florescence of Athos at the end of the tenth 
century evidently coincided with a certain deterioration in the fortunes of 


1 Actes des Apéires, 18. 

3 Sak‘me motsik'ult'a, ed. Abuladze and Shanidze, p. 021 ; ın Blake’s Athos catalogue (Revue 
de l'Orient Chrétien, XXIX, 1934, 237), Bert‘a(s) is read as the genitive plural of bert, Le. ° of the 
monks ’, but this was before Blake apes had discovered the now well-known Bert‘a Gospel 
ARE, mentionsd earlier ın this essa 

* Seo P. Ingoroqva, Gjorgi Merchule, "l'art voli mdseralt meat'e saukunisa, Tiflis, 1954, & 
remarkable study of Georgian history, literature, and religion in the tenth century ; over 1,000 
pages in length, this book contains the text of a number of early Georgian hymns. 
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the Sinai Georgian community, who seem now to have felt themselves intellec- 
tually outclassed. This very fact, however, means that the Sinai manuscripts 
preserve all kinds of ancient readings lost in other recensions of the Holy 
Scriptures and liturgies in Georgian, so that one must eagerly await the edition 
of the tenth century Sinai lectionary promised by Father Tarchni$vil,! as 
well as Professor Garitte's catalogue of the Sinai Georgian manuscripts.” 

For the Pauline and the Catholic Epistles, we have so far comparatively 
little material to go on. However, comparison of the portions of Romans and 
Galatians preserved in the archaic Khanmeti fragments with the same passages 
in the Georgian New Testament published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society shows remarkably little change in vocabulary, style, or word-order. 
There is good reason to expect, as Dr. Voobus has remarked, that the Sinai 
lectionary texts of the Epistles, on which Father Tarchniávih is working, will 
prove to contain readings more ancient than any known up to now.? 

Such, then, is the background of St. George the Hagiorite’s revised version 
of the Georgian New Testament, completed on Mount Athos about the middle 
of the eleventh century.* In substance, it is this version which is regarded to 
this day as canonical by the Georgian Church. It forms the basis of the various 
printed editions, beginning with that of 1709 published at Tiflis by King 
Wakhtang VI, and concluding up till now with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s New Testament of 1912. It is a fine monument of classical Georgian. 
However, the presence in the Georgian Vulgate of certain inevitable archaisms, 
as well as a number of cumbrous verbal forms and outdated orthographical 
conventions, some of these introduced in the eighteenth century, makes it 
difficult reading for the Georgian layman. It has more than once been repre- 
sented to the British and Foreign Bible Society in recent years that a rendering 
of the New Testament, or at least the four Gospels, into modern literary Georgian 
would be a desirable undertaking. Such a project was in fact embarked on m 
1953-4, but difficulties attendant on achieving a rendering acceptable to all 
sections of the Georgian public caused the undertaking to lapse for the time 
being. 

It will thus be clearly seen that since the Second World War, scholars 


1 Garitte, Actes des Apétres, 18. 

1 This admirable work of reference قد‎ now to hand: ' Catalogue des manusorits géorgiens 
lıttéraıres du Mont Sinal’, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Vol. 165, 1956. A 
number of the manuscripts described contain books of the New Testament: Nos. 15 (Four 
Gospels, 4.D. 978), 16 (Four Gospels, wrongly dated by Tsagareli A.D. 992, should probably 
be c. 1042), 19 (Four Gospels, A.D. 1074), 30 and 38 (Four Gospels in two sections, A.D. 979), 
81 (Four Gospels, 12th-13th oent.), 39 (Acta and Catholic Epistles, A.D. 974), 58-31-60 (Pauline 
Epistles and Acta, A.D. 977), 85 (Apocalypse, 12th cent.), in addition to other codices containing 
prescribed Lessons from the New Testament, commentaries, and works of New Testament 
exegesis. 

5 Dr. Voobus has compared the Khanmeti fragment of Galatians with the corresponding 
passage 1n the Sinai lectionary (Georgian MS No. 37), and reports the Sinai text to be the more 
archaic (Early verstons of the New Testament, 108-200). 

t Further details in Kekelidze, Dzveli k‘art‘uls mdaerlobws istoria, 1, third edition, 198-200, 
385-8; Tarchnidvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Lueratur, 161-3, 315. 
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have been provided with a great deal of material for the study of the Old 
Georgian New Testament. Their task, it should be noted, has been greatly 
facilitated by the appearance of two useful and meritorious lexicographical 
works: Imnaishvilis concordance and lexicon to the Georgian Gospels, and 
Molitor’s select glossary to Georgian Biblical texts.! The former work is mainly 
of use to those who already have a thorough knowledge of Georgian, since the 
definitions are given in that language, apart from a few Greek or Russian 
equivalents ; ib contains some 80,000 entries, and is notable for the ingenious 
classification of verbal forms adopted by the compiler, enabling these to be 
traced and identified with a minimum of difficulty. Dr. Molitor’s more succinct 
glossary, with definitions in German and Greek, covers most of the Gospel 
text, as well as portions of Genesis, Exodus, etc., and is a practical manual 
for those taking up the study of the Georgian Bible. 

In addition, progress is currently being made in locating, classifying, and 
describing the principal Georgian Bible codices. The Jerusalem, Sinai, and 
Athos manuscripts have been made known to Western scholarship through 
the labours of Tsagareli, Marr, Blake, and the recent expeditions organized 
by the Library of Congress. The Georgian State Museum in Tiflis, which 
now holds the manuscript collections of the former Ecclesiastical Museum 
(Collection A), the old Society for the Spreading of Education among the 
Georgians (Collection 8), and the Historical and Ethnographical Society 
(Collection H), has produced a serviceable one-volume guide to the manu- 
script collections, illustrated by many facsimiles? Many of the latter have great 
paleographical interest, and can help the scholar m dating Georgian Biblical 
manuscripts. A number of illuminated canon tables and other decorative 
features from Gospel manuscripts are reproduced in black and white.’ There is 
a chronological table of the manuscripts described ; this includes a convenient 
list of the New Testament manuscripts now preserved in Tiflis, and refers 
the reader to more detailed descriptions in the body of the text. Fourteen 
manuscripts of all or part of the Gospels dating from the eleventh century 
or earlier are enumerated, and five of the Apostolos. 


1 T. V. Imnaishvili, K'ari'uli oi'kAi'avis simp‘onia-lek‘sikoni, edited by A. Shanidze, Tiflis, 
1948-9 (Dzveli k'art'uls ents dzeglebi, No. 6); J. Molitor, Altgeorgisches Glossar zu ausgewahlten 
Bibeltexten (Monumenta Biblica et Ecclesiastioa, No. 6), Rome, 1062. 

3 The Sinai manuscripts were catalogued by Marr and Javaklushvili in collaboration in 
1902, each tackling one portion. Marr’s catalogue of his section was published posthumously 
by the Soviet Academy of Sciences in 1940: Omsante gruzinskikh rukopisey Sinayskogo Mona- 
styrya; Javakhishvili’s catalogue of his portion of the manusoripte was published, also 
posthumously, at Tiflis in 1947: Sinis miis k‘art'ul khelnadsert'a aghdseriloba. See further 
M. Tarchni&vili, ‘ Kurzer Überblick uber den Stand der georgischen Literaturforschung ', Oriens 
Christianus, xxxvir, 1953, 89-99. 

3 Sak‘art‘velos sakhelmdsip‘o muzeumts dzvel khelnadsert‘a satsavebis gzamkvlevi, Tiflis, 1961. 

* The standard work on Georgian paleography is by I. Javakhishvili, K'art'uli damdserlobat‘a- 
misodneoba anu paleograp'1a, second edition, Tiflis, 1049. 

5 See further on early Georgian illuminated Gospel manusenpta, Sh. Ya. Amuranashvili, 
Istoriya gruzinskogo wskusstva, 1, Moscow, 1950, pp. 202-8, and plates 91-103. 
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This one-volume guide can best be used in conjunction with the detailed 
catalogue of the Tiflis Museum manuscripts, the publication of which is now in 
progress. Since this catalogue is not widely available, particulars are given 
below of the volumes which have so far reached the library of the British 
Museum :— 

Sak'art'eelos. sakhelmdsip'o muzeumis kartul khelnadsert‘a aghdseriloba . . 
(H kolek'tsia) : Description des manuscrits géorgiens du Musée d'État de 
Géorgie . . . (collecton H). 

Vol. 1, compiled by L. K‘ut‘at‘eladze and N. Kasradze, and edited by 
Ilia Abuladze. Tiflis, 1946. (Containing description of MSS H. 1-500.) 

Vol. u, compiled by L. K‘ut‘at‘eladze, and edited by I. Abuladze. Tiflis, 
1951. (Containing description of MSS H. 501-1000.) 

Vol. ır, compiled by K'ristine Sharashidze, and edited by K. S. Kekelidze. 
Tiflis, 1948. (Containing description of MSS H. 1001-1500; note that MS 
H. 1346 is the oldest Georgian manuscript of the Apocalypse, copied by Saba 
Kuti on Mt. Olympus in a.D. 978.) 

Vol. Iv, compiled by Elene Metreveli, and edited by K. S. Kekelidze. 
Tiflis, 1950. (Containing description of MSS H. 1501-2000; note that MS 
H. 1660 is the Jrutchi Gospel codex of A.D. 936; H. 1741 is a Gospel manu- 
script copied by Mik‘ael Mdsiri at Gethsemane in Jerusalem in A.D. 1048.) 

Vol. v, compiled by Luba Mep'arishvil, and edited by A. Baramidze. 
Tiflis, 1949. (Containing description of MSS H. 2001-2500, which include 
several early copies of the Gospels as revised by George the Hagiorite.) 

Vol. vi, compiled by Kasradze, Metreveli, Mep‘arishvili, K'ut'at'eladze, 
and Sharashidze, and edited by Baramidze. Tiflis, 1953. (Containing descrip- 
tion of MSS H. 2501-3265.) This volume completes the catalogue of the former 
Historical and Ethnographical Society’s collection. 


Collection A (A _ kolek‘tsia) 

Vol. rv [being a continuation of the three-volume Opisanie rukopisey 
Tserkounogo Muzeya, compiled by T'. Zhordania and M. G. Janashvili, Tiflis, 
1902-8]. Compiled by K'. Sharashidze, edited by K. S. Kekelidze. Tiflis, 
1954. (Containing description of MSS A. 1041-1450; MS A. 1335 comprises 
the Vani Gospels, which reproduce a memorial written by George the Hagiorite.) 





Great interest also attaches to the catalogue of the K‘ut‘ais State Historical 
Museum manuscript collection, which amounts to over 600 items." Among the 


1 K'urawns sakhelmdsip‘o istoriuli muzeumi: Khelnadseri'a aghdseriloba. Tom. 1, compiled 
by E. Nikoladze and edited by K. Kekelidze, Tiflis, 1953. Note that the colophon to an eleventh 
century manuscript of the Epistles and Homilies of Macarius of Egypt, No. 181, gives the essential 
clue to the meaning of the title niap'ori, encountered in the Life of St. Nino, and previously 
translated by the present writer as ' the venerable ’ (Zaves and legends of the Georgian saints, 20) ; 
this colophon, published on p. 335 of the present catalogue, states the manuscript to have been 
copied by Gregory the Priest at the Church of the Holy Virgin at Dari-Dert‘up‘a, during the 
niap‘oroba of 'T'ebronis (Fevronia), daughter of Vache Mkhweli. This clearly shows that niap'ori 
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250 manuscripts described in the first volume are many of interest for New 
Testament studies, including St. John Chrysostom’s Commentary on the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John (Nos. 19, 20, and 21, dated 1047, 1048, 
and 1053); the eleventh century codex from Seva in Ratcha containing the 
Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles (this manuscript, No. 176, is defective, 
as previously noted; it is written in ecclesiastical majuscules, two columns 
to & page, on parchment) ; in all, 22 New Testament manuscripts are listed, 
17 being of the four Gospels only. 


The foregoing brief notes may help to show how much important work 
has been done of late years on the study of the Georgian New Testament and 
its textual evolution. The current interest in this field of research gives hope 
that others, too, will be attracted to & subject which has already proved 
rewarding, and will certainly provide scope for original scholarship over a long 
period to come. 


Posrscript.—In the light of Father M. Tarchnisvili's latest study, ‘ A propos 
de la plus ancienne version géorgienne des Actes des Apdtres’, Le Muséon, 
LXIX, 1956, 347-68, it is necessary to modify the view expressed earlier in this 
article concerning the role of the Tao-Klarjet‘i monasteries in the revision of 
the Georgian New Testament. Tarchnisvili considers this revision to have been 
initiated at Mtskhet‘a. Should one not also look to Jerusalem, source of some 
of the earliest Georgian liturgies, and in particular, to the Lavra of St. Savva ? 


signifies ‘ abbess ' or some closely related ecclesiastical rank. The word is possibly a distorted 
form of the Greek vewxdpos, which has both masculine and feminine gender, and was used in 
pagan times to designate a temple-warden, but taken over by the Christians, according to 
Du Cange, as a modest ecclesiastical grade. (This observation was londly suggested to me by 
Professor W. B. Henning.) The change of k into p‘ has been explained as having possibly occurred 
through a Syriac transcription, in which alphabet che letters kaf and pé bear a close resemblance. 
This hypothesis was used by Conybeare as a basis for asserting that the Acts of St. Nino may 
have been originally written in Syriac (see Tarchniivili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen 
Literatur, p. 410, n. 5); this view, scarcely convincing in itself, is seen to be even more unrealistic 
now that we know niap‘ors to represent a regular rank in the Georgian Church hierarchy. 
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THE SYNTAX OF PARTICIPIAL FORMS IN HINDI 
By J. BURTON-PAGE 


HIS study is concerned with the interpretation of number and gender 
concord as abstracted from sentences of different types whose common 
feature is the inclusion of a participial form. This term is used here, rather 
than the more usual ‘ participle’, as the forms bemg considered here do not 
exactly correspond with what are described in the traditional grammars as 
‘present (or imperfect) participle’ and ‘past (or imperfect) participle’ ; 
the term is applied here to those members of a verbal paradigm which can be 
colligated with huaa, huit, or hue. The only verbal forms which can be so 
colligated are demonstrated, with their possible colligands, by the following 
lists, representing the verbal base by V 3 .— 


(a) Vtaa huaa, Vtw huti, Vte hue ; 
(b) Faa huaa, Vit huii, Ve hue. 


Those of list (a) are described as imperfective, those of list (b) as perfective 
in aspect. It may be noted in passing that the ‘marker’ occurs in the three 


` 1 Hind: examples are quoted in roman letters in bold type. This romanization represents à 
transliteration of the Nügari character rather than a transcription, and hence departs from 
Firth’s transcriptions used in e.g. Harley's Colloqguial Hindustani and T. Grahame Bailey’s 
Teach yourself Hindustani ; these aimed at providing a transorıptıon of Hindustani with particular 
reference to the Perso-Arabic script, and have proved impracticable for the teaching of Hindi 
where literacy in the Nagari script must be an arm. The present transliteration 18 orthographically 
more accurate, yet is no less adequate phonologically, and 18 that used in my Hinds language 
course, now in preparation. 

The principal differences from Firth's transcription are: vowels 0 a&, 111, u uu (rather than 
04, Yl, W 1); €£00(ratherthan 6 oy 0 9w). Thus ufa appears as Sgyyidrather than soyyy yd! 
In the consonants, I| and g are introduced for TT and W respectively. Nasality قد‎ represented by 


" over the vowel-letter, the homorganic nasal by m (or by the class nasal signs J, Ji, n,n,m 
in hgatures, not used here). Conjunct characters of the Nagari script are represented by ligatures : 
e.g. BGT and qaf are distinguished as kertaa and kortaa. The ‘inherent vowel’ is not 
accorded a roman symbol unless 1t is usually realized in speech: thus F can be transliterated, 
according to context, as no orn; but that it is transliterated n does not preclude the occasional 
realization of ıt as 119 in that context. 

This system was introduced in my own teaching after Seminar discussion in the Department 
of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon in 1952-3; a fuller account will appear in my book The Hindi 
language, also in preparation. 

2 Junction-forms of V with these terminations, and the so-called ‘ irregular past partiorples ° 
(kernaa: kwaa, kit, kie; lenaa: laa, lis, lie, denaa: dryaa, dii, dre, etc.) are disregarded, 
for the purpose of this sgymbolizatzon. The usual form in use for dictionary entries of verbs would 
thus be Vnaa. 

It must be mentioned that the ‘ past participle' does not represent such a junction from the 
historical point of view, since not all forms of the verb relate to one form of the verbal base in a 
previous period of linguistic history ; m many cases, for example, the Hindi ‘ past partaciple ° 
reflects the OLA past partiorple passive, whereas the base of the Hindi imperfeotive forma reflecte 
the base of the OLA present tense. For an account of Hindi dtyaa and yaa, cf. P. Tedesco, 
* Geben und Nehmen ım Indischen ’, J AOS, xurr, 1923, 358-90. 
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forms huaa, huit, and hue ; these coincide formally with three of the four terms 
of the finite verbal forms huaa—Autt—hue—huit, which may occur immediately 
following the forms Viaa/Vaa, etc., but only in final place. Similarly, the 
suffixes -taa, -Lii, -te /-aa, -+1, -e coincide in form with three of the four terms in 
the systems -taa, -itt, -te, -it /-aa, 41, -e, ,هه‎ which again are associated with 
finite verbal forms occurring in final place. They also coincide with the first 
constituents of the systems -taa T, -tn T, -te T/ -aa T, -ti T, -e T, where T is 
a tense auxiliary (e/he, thaa/thit/the/thii, ho/hà, ete.) ; but the syntagmatic 
implications of these forms are so different from those to be considered here 
(particularly since the combinations of -taa, “tis, -te, etc., with T result in a four- 
term system) that even a formal identification of these sets of systems is without 
relevance. That Vtaa T, Vaa T, ete., are labelled in the traditional grammars 
as ‘tenses formed from the present participle’ and ‘ tenses formed from the 
past participle’ is not only not relevant to either ‘tense’ or ‘participle’, but 8 
not justified except in so far as these labels represent quasi-historical apologiae. 

The types of sentence-structure involved are most economically described 
by reference to— 

(i) two verbal categories, intransitive and transitive; these categories 
are established with reference to the two main types of RR structure ? 
in which the perfective forms of finite verbs may occur 3: briefly, a transitive 
verb is one which in its perfective finite forms is اه‎ within a sentence- 
structure the subject of which is marked with the suffix -ne, and in which 
concord does not operate between subject and verb.‘ 

(il) criteria of place and order. In the sentences considered, withm the 
speech-function of non-emphatic prose statement, the nomimal group or 
groups and the verbal group are considered as occupying first (, second,) and 
final place respectively, and may be symbolized N | V- or N, | N,| V-5 


1 For ‘ place’ in the Hindi sentence, see final paragraph of this page. — . 

2 This topic has recently been treated fully by W. S. Allen, ‘ A study in the analysis of Hindi 
sentence-struoture ', Acta Linguistica, vr, 2-3, 1950-1, 68-86, with the findings of which I am 
in complete agreement, and which are taken as the starting-point of much of this discussion ; 
it should be noticed, however, that his treatment relates to modern standard Western Hindi 
(khoris bolis), and is not to be taken as extending tc either medieval Hindi or to the Hind: dialeota. 
A similar restriotion is applied to the present stucy. l ' 

3 This may at first sight appear to be a circular statement. It is in fact not so, since the 
structures considered here are more extensive than those by which the categories of transitivity are 
established ; i.e. transitivity, having been established with reference to one context, may be applied 
to another context. Here transitivity may be relevant to V, as well as to V, (of. below, n. 5). 

* Asa matter of purely practical convenience it may be said that all Hindi verbs whose English 
translation-equivalents are usually considered as transitive fall within the transitive category in 
Hindi, with the exception of compound verbs one of whose components is intransitive (e.g., 
lenaa ‘ to take’ is transitive; le aanaa ' to bring ' is not), and also of the verbs bolnaa ° to speak ’, 
semojhnaa * to understand ', laanaa ‘ to bring’, b'iuulnaa ° to DUE ', and a few others of less 
common occurrence. 

5 of. Allen, op. cit., 73. V- haa been used A to indicate any possible verbal form, rather 
than Allen’s V, since V has already been used for the verbal base, cf. n. 2, p. 94. It will later 
be necessary to distinguish the verbal bases of the participial forms as V,, those of the finite verbal 
forms as V, 
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nominal forms within the place may be symbolized as n4, na etc. The criterion 
of order is invoked to describe positional order with reference to the place, 
and stands in the same relation to place as place does to the sentence. 

Concord, or the absence of concord, must be established over the complete 
pattern of each possible sentence-type—i.e., by abstraction from sentences 
in which the nominals, in either place, cover the complete possible range of 
number, case, and gender variations. Thus, 


N V 
dopte hue lepke gaa rehe قط‎ The boys are singing as they are 
1 1 
cannot be regarded as evidence for the operation of a masculine plural concord 
unless, e.g., 
N V 
doptaa husa lepkaa gaa rohaa he The boy is singing as he is running 
dortii huii lerkii gaa rehii he The girl is singing as she is running 
dortii huii lepkiyaa gaa rehii قط‎ The girls are singing as they are 
running 
dopte hue lopke ko bulaao Call the boy who is running 
dorte hue lopkó ko bulsao Call the boys who are running 
dortii huii lepkii ko bulaao Call the girl who is running 
doptii huii lepkiyó ko bulaao Call the girls who are running 
are set beside it. Similarly, the evidence of 
Ni Ns y- 
^i 1 


lepke ne aate hue mujhe dekhaa The boy saw me as he was coming 
establishes nothing until the evidence of 

Ni Na y- 
lepkiine aate hue mujhe dekhaa The girl saw me as she was coming 
lopkó ne aate hue mujhe dekhaa The boyssaw measthey were coming 
lerkiyö ne aatehue mujhe dekhaa The girls saw meas they were coming 
enables the statement to be made that concord does not operate between 
n, and ve, in this sentence-type. 

The first set of examples above show the maximum possible concord range, 
and may be used to illustrate the statement that Vtaa huaa participates in a 
masculine singular direct-case concord, Fte hue in masculine plural direct-case, 
masculine singular oblique-case, and masculine plural oblique-case concords, 
and Vt hut in a feminine concord without regard to number or case. The 
second set of examples, where no concord operates, thus shows Fte hue as a 
‘neutral form’*; other examples, quoted later (cf. p. 104, 5(e)) will show Vtaa 
huaa also as a neutral form. Viii huii, on the other hand, cannot be so abstracted 


1 Enghsh translations are given here merely for convenience: they have no relevance to the 
analyses, * cf. Allen, op. cit., 80. 
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as a neutral form: it thus invariably implies feminine concord, and with this 
implies the possibility of both Vtaa huas and Vie hue as other terms in the 
system of which it forms & part. It will, then, be economical to select examples 
where n, and/or n4 are feminine nouns: relation of either of these with Viis 
huis will indicate the operation of the full concord range, with either Viaa huaa 
or Vte hue the non-operation of concord. 

Tbe examples above have been quoted for the imperfective forms ; similar 
examples can be quoted to illustrate the operation of the perfective forms, 
Vaa huaa, etc., and a similar principle of selection of subsequent examples 
may be applied. 

The full range of possible occurrences of the participial forms, with reference 
to each nominal place, 18 shown in the table on p. 98. The second main column, 
headed ' Distribution ', indicates where V,, the verbal base of the participial 
form, is that of an intransitive or a transitive verb, and whether the participial 
form is imperfective (I) or perfective (P), by a X under the appropriate heading. 
The transitivity and aspect of Va, the finite verb in final place, is similarly 
indicated. 

That in the table reference is made to first and second nominal places 
does not preclude the validity of these analyses either to structures in 
which there is no ' second nominal place’ (e.g., when V, is intransitive 1), or 
to structures in which either nominal place may be represented by zero. 

The main syntactical features of the constructions tabulated may now be 
considered. 

Frame 1. The full concord range operates between the participial form 
(henceforth abbreviated P) and n, without reference to the transitivity or 
aspect of either V, or V,. In this respect P exhibits exactly similar syntactical 
features to the variable ‘ attributive’ adjective ?: e.g., taking oho[aa ° small’ 
as such an adjective for the purposes of illustration, identical concord-patterns 
to those demonstrated in the examples on p. 96 may be shown by 


chofe lepke gaa rehe hë ‘The small boys are singing ', 
and similarly 

chotaa lepkaa ..., chofii lepkii..., chofii lepkiyaa..., chofe lepke ko..., 
chofi lopkii ko . . ., chofii lepkiyO ko.... 


Frame 2. Here the forms shown, for either place, differ from those of 
Frame 1 by the inclusion of another noun (or nominal group), which repre- 
sents the ‘object’ of the transitive verb. In these cases the term ‘object’ 
may be used as a convenient label for a category of grammatical relationship 


1 This generalization is not to be taken as apolicable in all cases; instances can occur of 
N| N; | V- where 7 is intransitive. Thus, in the oase of laanaa—e.g., voh | ek kursi | laayaa 
* he brought a chair '—the intransitive verb ‘ takes an object’; transitivity, however, is not to 
be defined in notional terms, but by syntactical criteria, cf. p. 95. 

2 ' Adjective’ is not a formal category. Within the category of nominals the formal gub- 
categories of noun and pronoun oan be established ; ‘ adjective’ is a syntactical category which 
can be set up with reference to either sub-category. 
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established by a criterion of order! relative to P: where two nouns are 
associated with P, either as analysable in terms of this frame or as in, say, 
Frame 3, construction (c)—e.g. lepkii kaam kertii huii . ° The girl, while 
working . . .—that noun whose position is i before P may be 
labelled ‘ sheet '; the factors governing the selection of n, and na, whether 
` subject.’ or ‘ object", are such as govern their selection in e.g. lepkii ne kaam 
kiyaa ' The girl did the work’. 

In these cases P participates in a gender-concord with n,, the ‘ subject ’, 
only where V, is imperfective (constructions (a) and (c)) ; where V, is perfec- 
tive (constructions (b) and (d)) there is no such concord, and P appears in the 
neutral form ending in -e. These cases may relate to either place, and again 
do not depend on the transitivity or aspect of Vg. 

It might appear that these analyses were contradicted by e:.amples similar 
to that quoted by Kellogg ?: tum ne daan kii huii gaae phir daan kii ‘a cow 
already given as alms you gave in alms again’. If daan kii huii gage is inter- 
preted as n, Vee huti na, not only would the entries in Frame 2, (b) and (d) 
need to be stated differently, but semantic considerations would require 
‘subject’ and ‘object’ to be stated in a way differing from the foregoing. 
It is, however, prerani to regard daan kii hull as P, not as n, P, and to 
state the verb (i.e., in its ‘ dictionary entry ° form) as daan kornaa è; this and 
similar forms are ines to be referred to Frame 1 (b) and (d). 

Frame 3. P participates in a gender-concord with n, where V, is intransi- 
tive, &8 in constructions (a) and (b). Concord may also operate between P 
and n, where V, is transitive, if P is imperfective, as in construction (c) (i). 
If V, is transitive and P perfective no concord operates, and P occurs in the 
neutral form ending in -e, as in construction (d). In all these cases V, may be 
in any form except the transitive perfective, and n, is thus in the direct case. 

Construction (c) (ii) relates to occasional usage by some speakers: the 
use of form (i) or form (ii) depends partly on local usage, partly on collocation. 
Form (ii) appears to be more common among Musalmans than among Hindüs, 
and it is traditionally explained as being used (a) in imitation of the form 
(Ve hue) of the perfective participial form in this context, (b) in imitation of 
such phrases as lojte samay, lo[te vagt ‘time of returning’, and of the repeated 
forms Vie Vte, e.g. calte calte ‘ while moving ’, not considered here. 


1 of, Allen, op. cit., 73-4. 

2 S. H. Kellogg, A grammar of the Hinds language. Third edition, London, 1938, $ 764, (1) a. 
This example is from early nineteenth-century Hind: (Premsagar ? No reference is given); 
modern idiom requires daan denga rather than daan kernaa, and daan dii huii gaae 
would be acceptable modern Hindi. 

3 This in fact provides a useful criterion for considering such constructs (Platts, Hindustani 
grammar, § 205, refers to them as ‘ Nominal Compound Verbs’; Harley, Colloquial Hindustani, 
63, as ‘Conjuncts of Verb and Noun’; T. Grahame Bailey, Teach yourself Hindustani, 79 f., 
as ‘ Conjunct Verbs’) as verbs, rather than as ‘ verb with a noun as ita object’, as Platte. Since 
the term ‘ Compound Verbs’ is usually applied to constructs of a different class, Bailey's term 
seems as convenient as any. It would, however, be better restricted to his ‘ A’ construction. 
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Frame 4. Here V, is transitive and perfective, and n, is in the oblique 
case. There is no concord between P and n. 

A similar construction operates when n, is in the oblique case with particles 
other than ne following. Here there is no restriction on Va. This is not referred 
to ir the table, but illustrated as Example 4 (e) in the Appendix which follows. 

Frame 5. The large number of constructions referring to P in second place 
is occasioned by the function of n, not only as the subject of V, but also as 
the object of V,, which may be either in the indefinite form (direct case) or 
the definite (oblique case with ko). 

When n, is indefinite (constructions (a) and (b)) : P participates in a gender- 
concord with n, when V, is intransitive. When P is imperfective, however, 
concord may or may not operate; where it does not, P is then in the neutral 
form ending in -e. . 

When n, is definite (constructions (c), (d), (e), and ( £)) : there is no concord 
between n, and P, and P is in one or other of the two neutral forms ending 
in -e or -aa.! The -e form is invariable when vg, the object ' of V,, is an element 
in the structure of N,; the -aa form is invariable when V, is intransitive and 
perfective, and may also occur when V, is imperfective. 

The use of the neutral form in (a) (1) is traditionally explained as an imita- 
tion of the use of the -te forms referred to already under Frame 3, (c) (i), and 
constructions (c) (i) and (d) in this Frame. Its use, however, is infrequent. 

The -aa forms cited in constructions (c) (3) and (e) to some extent corre- 
spond with those of the ‘ predicative’ adjective? ; however, the -taa form in 
(c) (û) is now considered to be either archaic (e.g. appropriate to nineteenth- 
century Hindi, particularly to the Fort William school) or more appropriate 
to the speech and writing of Musalmans. 

It must be emphasized that the sentence-structures as shown in the frames 
of the table represent rather a basis for analysis than an exhaustive analysis 
itself; indeed, it 1s doubtful if an exhaustive analysis, to account for each 
possible instance without ambiguity, can be achieved without recourse to 
further criteria: e.g., prosodic criteria, such as intonation and pause, or 
reference to the context of situation, may ensure greater precision of interpreta- 
tion. Thus, as a written ‘ piece’ : 

us ne aate hue aadmii ko dekhaa 
could be referred either to Frame 1 (c) as 


Ni Na V- 
us ne aate hue aadmii ko dekhaa 
° he saw the man (as the man was) coming’, or to Frame 4 (a), as 
Ni Ns y- 
us ne aate hue aadmii ko dekhaa 


° he (as he was) coming saw the man’. 


! of. Platts, op. cit., § 422a. ° . . . the object usually occurs in the dative form of the accusas- 
tive, and hence the concord between 1t and the participle is disturbed '. We have every sympathy 
with the unfortunate concord in such a predicament ! . * of. Allen, op. at., p. 80, n. 1. 
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The context may make clear which interpretation is to be made; often, 


however, it may not, and the ambiguity would have to be resolved by rewriting 
the first in some such way as 


us ne ek aate hue aadmii ko dekhaa, 
Or 
us ne aadmii ko aate hue dekhaa, 
and the second as 
us ne aate hue ek aadmii ko . . dekhaa. 


In speech such ambiguity does not arise: the prosodic features of intonation 
and pause preclude misinterpretation. The growing use of the comma in written 
Hindi may provide a means of writing our original sentence without ambiguity 
by indicating these prosodies, but as yet its use is not sufficiently established to 
ensure such precision. 

From the above analyses it appears that gender and number are incon- 
sistently mdicated by the participial forms; in any case number cannot be 
indicated except as a function of masculine concord. The only generalizations 
which seem possible are these: gender is most consistently indicated where the 
n-participant js in the direct case, particularly but not necessarily when V, 
is intransitive; where V, is transitive and perfective, and its object, whether 
n, OF No, 18 an element of the structure, concord is absent and P is in the neutral 
form ending in -e. This absence of concord with the transitive verb in the 
perfective recalls the general syntactical features of the B (ii) construction + ; 
it is perhaps significant that this absence of concord is most strongly consistent 
when the object of V,, which more than the subject implies an invariable cate- 
gory of order relative to P, is a feature of the structure, in view of Allen’s 
observation ' In languages where a category of order is established, categories 
of concord seem to be superfluous’. Where concord occurs in the participial 
forms it may serve to add precision of gender to subject or object at the gram- 
matical level, and may (e.g., in the case of the indefinite object in the A-con- 
struction, where number is not consistently marked by N, alone) add precision 
of number. Since number is marked in one or other of the participants in a 
concord (1.e., by the participial form in & masculine direct-case concord, by the 
noun in a masculine oblique-case concord and in feminine concords), it appears 
that here also ? gender is incidental to number. 

The inconsistent distribution of concord in the participial forms is part 
of ‘ the embarrassing nature of the Indo-Aryan verbal legacy ’, and its explana- 
tion is to be sought by reference to Indo-Aryan lmguistic history: partly 
since ° . . . en sanskrit comme en indo-européen, le participe présent s'appose 
à un substantif quelconque de la phrase, le mot étant, du moins en principe, à 
un eas et un nombre quelconque ’,* partly since ' le sanskrit et le moyen indien 
emploient volontiers un substantif à un cas indirect, accompagné d'un participe 

1 of, Allen, op. cit., 80. * of. Allen, op. cit., 81 (quoting Saprr). 


3 of. Allen, loo. ait., discussing the indications of the sentence as a whole. 
4 Jules Bloch, L’indo-aryen, 261. 
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apposé, avec la valeur de proposition circonstancielle . . . les langues modernes 
ont conservé le procédé, oblique unique remplaçant naturellement l'ancien 
locatif'!; but while the modern participial forms may be elucidated to some 
extent by the history of the ancient participles, it must not be lost sight of 
that while the ancient and the modern stages may be formally comparable, 
they are no longer comparable in terms of their intra-linguistic meaning.? 
As has been shown, what are here regarded as participial forms are assigned 
to different places in the structure of Hindi from their formal counterparts 
which are elements of the verbal system : no longer can we validly describe, 
e.g. kertaa he as ‘ participle plus auxiliary ', no matter how valid such an analysis 
might be in historical terms ; keríaa he must be taken as one term in the system 
of the finite verb, without reference to kertaa as a term of the participial system. 
Yet while the evidence of Old and Middle Indo-Aryan may be suggestive, much 
descriptive work still requires to be done for the earlier stages of the modern 
languages, and historical apologiae cannot form a substitute for 16. An investiga- 
tion of the participial forms in medieval Eastern Hindi is being undertaken, and 
it is hoped that the results of this may be published shortly, as a complement 
rather than as & supplement to the present study. 

It need hardly be said that the above treatment differs in many ways from 
the treatment required by the pedagogical approach,’ in which other connected 
forms (e.g., karte semey, kerte hii, korte kerte ; binaa kie, ek boje, debe paav, 
etc.) need to be stated at approximately the same stage, and where the operation 
of translation necessitates statements concerning the forms of the translator’s 
language (e.g., if the -taa huaa form be connected with the English '-ing' 
forms in one context, a caveat must be entered that the English ‘-mg’ forms 
be not always rendered in Hindi by -taa huaa forms), and entails fuller statements 
of extra-linguistic * meaning directed towards the same end. 


APPENDIX 


The followmg examples are taken from modern Hindi writings; none of 
them is ‘formal’ in style. The order in which they are arranged is that of 
the table of constructions. For convenience, a vertical bar ( | ) has been used. 
to indicate divisions corresponding to the N,, N, where applicable, and V- 
of the table, and parentheses have been used round expressions not immediately 
germane to the analysis (e.g. nominal and verbal adjuncts). For convenience 
of identification a free translation has been added, in which the words in ~ 
parentheses correspond to those parenthesized in the Hindi sentence, and in 
which the English phrase which translates the nominal piece in which the 
participial form oecurs has been italicized. 


1 Bloch, op. cit., 265. ; 

4 of. R. H. Robins, ‘Noun and verb in universal grammar’, Language, xxvin, 3, 1952, 
296-7. 
3 For such an approach, see my Hindi language course, Chapters 23 and 24. 
* of. Robins, loc. cit. k 
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(a) joltii huii aag| (us sthaan m5) di- 

khaaii detii he. 
(duur se) aate hue yaatrii | (mele) jaa 

rehe hé. 

(b) suukhii huii lekpii| (basher) perii 
rehegii ? 

(c) hem ne| ek naactaa huaa riich | 
(baazaar mé) dekhaa. 

(d) veh | (mez per) pepii huii pustok | 
khoj rehaa he. 


. (a) kekpii beotii huii strii | (pul per bethii 


huii) thii. 


(b) saarii pohne hue lorkii | opnii pustak | 
perh rehii thii. 

(c) us ne | (khet mé) kaam kortii huii 
strii ko | (kuch nohii) kehaa. 

(d) hem ne | ek laathii lie hue gáíav- 
vaale ko | pukaaraa. 


. (a) veh uptii huii | (vedy ke paas) pohüoii. 


fer gerejtaa huaa| (usii mig kii or) 

berhaa. 

(b) kuttaa, (jhóppii ko) bamdhaa huaa, | 
bhüuktaa rohíaa thaa. 

(c) lepkii, (bocce ko) khilaatii huii | (aap) 
khaa rehii thi, 

(d) cokiidaar feraab pie hue | ek dorvaa- 
zaa | khatkhofaa rehaa thaa. 


. (a) unhó ne haste hue | (mujhe) utter | 


diyaa. 

(b) lepkii ne bethe hue | yeh | kohaa | , 
ki... 

(c) us ne meraa haath pokerte hue | 
dhenyvaad | kehaa. 

(d) Kisaan ne laathii lie |. s&ap ko | maar 
daalaa. 

(e) (mujhe vehüa bethe hue) yeh somaa- 
oaar | praapt huaa, 

(tum ko ese kerte hue) laaj | nehti 

aatii 2 
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A burning fire is to be seen (in that 
place). 

Travellers coming (from far away) 
are on their way (to the mela). 
Is the dried wood gomg to remain 

lying (outside) ? 

We saw a dancing bear (in the 
bazaar). 

He's looking for a book lying (on 
the table). 

A woman selling cucumbers was 
(seated on the bridge). (N.B. The 
words in parentheses, which con- 
stitute an adverbial adjunct to 
V-, also relate to Frame 1, (d).) 

A girl wearing a sarı was reading 
her book. 

He said (nothing at all) to the 
woman working (in the field). 

We called out to a villager carrying 
a stick. 

She arrived (at the physician’s side) 
on great haste (literally, ‘ fing ']. 

The tiger, roaring, advanced (in the 
direction of that deer). 

A dog, tied (to the hut), kept on 
barking. 

The girl, feeding (a child), was 
eating her (own) meal. 

The chokwdar, drunk  [hterally, 
‘wine having drunk’), was 
knocking at a door. 

He, laughing, replied (to me). 


The girl, seated, said that . . . 


He, clasping my hand, expressed 
his thanks. 

The peasant, with a stick [scil. taken 
in his hand], killed the snake. 

(Z) received this news (seated there). 


Aren’t (you) ashamed to be (doing 
such a thing ?) 
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5. (a) më ne | hovaaii jehaaz uptaa huaa| - 
dekhaa. 
(duur mé) hom ne | bijlii girtii huii | 
dekhii. 
(b) m£ ne | pustek (raaste mé) perii huii | 
dekhii. 
| dervaazaa khulaa huaa | met choro. 
(c) mË ne | us ko bolte hue | sanaa. 
(d) قم‎ | un ko kaam korte hue| dekh 
rehaa hüu. 
(c) hem ne| us ko soyaa huaa| paayaa. 
(f) us ne|lepkii ko saapii pahne hue | 
pehcaan liyaa. 


I saw an aeroplane flying. 


We saw lightning falling (m the 
distance). 
I saw a book lying (in the road). 


Don't leave the door open. 

I heard Atm/her talking. 

Im watching them doing therr 
work. 

We found him/her asleep. 

He recognized the girl wearing a 
sari. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE FINAL PARTICLES 
YU Yd AND YEE 4p, 


By A. C. GRAHAM 


A. INTRODUCTION 
B. Some FuNoTI0NS OF YU 
1. As copula within the sentence 


2. As copula linking the sentence to preceding sentences 
3. In double questions 


4, After an introductory clause 
5. After FJ kee and fg kwu 
6. After the ‘ inverted objeot— ZZ jy—verb ' clause 
7. After the ' subject —jy— verb ’ clause 
C. ExraTroN or YU TO J} Yg axb BÉ JU 
D. CONCLUSION 


A. INTRODUCTION 


HE particle Bd, Rk yu is (with 3F hu and Ff, JE ye) one of the three main 

interrogative particles in classical Chinese. It has been claimed by some 
Chinese scholars that in certain cases yu is not interrogative and is equivalent 
to 4h, yee, a particle with a bewildering variety of functions. One example is 
given by Wang Yunjy £ 5] zz (1766-1834). 

(1) Analects (James Legge, Chinese classics, I, second edtiton, 1893), 
176/6-171/2: FPR, F E, GSKA wees BK A 
Fd. WE RAT AR, FE 16 38 1# A WB RRMA RE, 
HRA G8 dC 8 TMA RIT dt CP Rk d, 

Tzae Yu slept during the day. The Master said, ‘ Rotten wood cannot be 
carved, a dung wall cannot be trowelled. In the case of Yu, what is the use of 
reproving f 

The Master said, ‘ At first my way with men was to listen to their speech 
and trust them to act on it; now my way is to listen to their speech and watch 
their actions. It is because of Yu that I have changed on this point’. 

The contemporary grammarian Peir Sbyuehae 3E SR iff gives no less than 
22 instances,* for example :— 

(2) Analects, 295/14: F El, Wh, kU FBS HR 17 28 SHR, 
BA, 7. JF R, H, 3E tb. F— YY FR zZ. 


The Master said, ‘Syh, is it that you consider me a person who learns 





1 Jingjuann shyhteyr EX [UL BR fa] (Shyuesheng gwoshyue tsongehu TA ZE pi] SR 3E BF), 
4/16. 
2 Guushu shiuizyh jyishyh 8 TJ. HE SE i R (Jonghwa shujyu rh die FF Fs 1954), 
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and remembers many things?’ He answered, ‘Yes .. . No’. The Master 
said, ‘No. I have one thread on which to string them’. 

(In defence of his unusual explanation of JE fü, Peir Shyuehae says: 
Jb EFFEDIA HARRA th 

(Œ JM Ry OBE B RUSE Su; RTR Te) FE, Jb "T 34 3F) 

‘This means that Tzyygonq at first agrees but then changes his mind. 
(If yu is taken as an interrogative particle, JE Hl has the same meaning as £A. 
Is this comprehensible ?) ' 

(3) Analects, 336/8, 9: ZR E& H 25, FR Re dt v. AR BH R, 

Not surrendering their wills or disgracing their persons—such were Bor Yi 
and Shwu Chyi. 

(4) Mencius, 409/5: HEY ع‎ Ha HB. 

It is only to the mind that it refers. 

In all the 22 examples, it may be admitted that 1f the sentence were indica- 
tive one would expect yee in the place of yu. But in most of them it is difficult 
to see why the sentence should not be taken as interrogative. Thus in example 
(2) above, in spite of Peir Shyuehae's objections, the commonly accepted 
interpretation is much more natural: 

He answered, ‘ Yes. Is it not so?’ The Master said, ‘No’. 

Following the Chinese tradition of explaining one particle in terms of 
another, Peir Shyuehae assumes that yu must be equivalent either to hu and 
ye orto yee. But his examples suggest rather that yu in interrogative sentences 
has functions similar to those of yee in indicative sentences. This agrees with 
an interesting observation of Mullie!: 

° $ yú maakt het predicatief slotwoord 4h, yè overbodig : —Meng-tse, 
IV, A, 17, 1 ğ A... Het antwoord luidt 8 4h,’ (Si makes the predicative 
final particle (final word) 44, superfluous. In Mencius the answer to 788 Hu is 
FB i). 

It may therefore be useful to make a general comparison between the 
functions of yu and yee. The functions of yee are, however, so varied and so 
imperfectly understood that a comparison presents considerable difficulties. 
The method of the present essay will be to examine seven types of clause or 
sentence, first establishing how yee is used, and then considering whether yu 
is used similarly. The study will be confined to two texts, the Analects and 
Mencius. We shall be in a position to claim that in these texts yu in interrogative 
sentences coincides with yee in indicative sentences 

(a) if they can be shown to coincide wherever sufficient criteria are 
available ; 

(b) if such criteria are available for a reasonable majority of instances 
(on the basis of what is so far known about yee, we cannot hope to account for 
all instances). 

Limiting the study to two texta involves the risk that both particles may 








1 Jos, L. M. Mullie, Grondbeginselen van de Chinese letterkundige taal, n.d., 111, 344. 
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have different functions in other texts. This is, however, unavoidable. It would 
of course be easy to select striking examples of correspondence between yu 
and yee from all over pre-Hann literature, but to do so would prove nothing. 
Means must be found to show that such examples are typical and not 
accidental.! 


B. Some FUNCTIONS OF Yg 


l. As Copula within the Sentence 

Among sentences ending in yee, the most important type is that in which 
two nouns, pronouns, or substentival clauses are linked without a main verb. 
In these yee may be regarded as the copula : 

(5) Mencius, 234/10-235/1: 4j at k th, R st kK th, 

They are men, I am a man. 

The negative copula is Jf fei ‘ is-not.’, which in the Analects and Mencius 
is generally reinforced by a final yee : 

(6) Mencius, 233/9, 10: A JA FE FE R 35 th, 

To stay long in Chyi is not my purpose. 

In interrogative sentences of this type we occasionally find the rhetorical 
pattern FẸ (HE)... 34; otherwise tae final particle is almost invariably 
yu. In the following table the number of times yu and final ku occur in this 
type of sentence is compared with their total numbers in the complete text : 

9 dy 90 dn F 
Analects 26/46 — 6/114 
Menotus 17/61 1 4/146 

The almost complete absence of yee hu is striking ; it would be explained 
if in interrogative sentences yee, instead of being followed by hu, is replaced 
by yu. 

The pattern dE (HE) . . . ملت‎ is found six times, in the Analects and in 
two sayings ascribed by Mencius to Confucius : 

(7) Analects, 289/1, 2: n R E ERP, 

Is not the one who knows me Heaven ? 

(8) idem, 301/3: dt 5m E, 

Is it not reciprocity ? 

(9) idem, 343/9, 10: F m 78 كد‎ 8, JC FE A OF, 

Is it not the sage alone who has the beginning and the ending ? 

(10) Menoius, 282/1, 2: 5m R Æ Jk He de Bk P SR RH, JE HE 


DARE | 


1 While preparing this article I received a copy of George A. Kennedy’s ° Word-classes in 
classical Chinese °’ (Wennts, Yale, No. 9, 1956). A brief reference to yu shows that he has reached 
conclusions similar to my own. ' One of the important expressive differences in Mencius is 
between final yo Bi and yaa if, . . . lej yo fl 84 “Is it the rule?” lej yaa 8 4h, “It is 
the rule ". Two factors are to be noted, either or both of which may be significant. There is & 
contrast in vocalism represented by o/a. More important, perhaps, is & contrast in tone repre- 
sented by # I/# IL. In this example the simple difference made by either or both of these factors 
is that between a question and a statement ' (p. 81). 
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Is it not only by the Chuenchtou that men will know me, by the Chuenchiou 
that men will find fault with me ? 

(11) idem, 499/7,8: 3E 3 Pj T RARE RA MER BH TÉ 
R Jt 3# 

Is it not only the village worthy against whom I feel no resentment if he 
passes my gate without entermg my house ? 

The only cases of hu outside this pattern are: 

(12) Analects, 244/3, 4: 35 85 ik N, ETEF, رك‎ XE OF. 

‘Tf, because a man’s discourse appears solid and sincere, we allow him 
(to be a good man), is he (really) a superior man ? or is his gravity merely 
in appearance ?" (Legge). 

(13) Mencius, 233/3, 4: علا‎ m ^ 58 Wh f مغل كلذ د‎ El, F dL 

' Was it the way of the ancients to take office without receiving a salary ? ' 
‘It was not.’ 

In example (12) the meaning of 34 #§ i Ff and the construction of the 
whole sentence are very doubtful. No (13) is the one clear example of hu 
without a preceding t chy: m a copulative sentence. 

Turning to yu, there are a number of cases where yu in the question 
corresponds with yee in the answer : 

(14) Analects, 210/7, 8: B F AR, HF A di, 

Is he a gentleman * He is a gentleman. 

(15) idem. See example (2) above. 

(16) idem, 306/5-9: بق‎ BB 8 كلذ ع2‎ MF ALR [E dn B Z HB ab, 

‘Is it the way to speak with a music-master?’ ' Yes, certainly it is the 
way to help a music-master.’ 

(17) Mencius, 307/3, 4: BABAR HR, EA, Mh, 

‘Is it the rule that man and woman do not touch when giving and 
receiving ?' ‘ It is the rule.’ l 

(18) idem, 382/1, 2: 4# RI JL F th b JE ZH 3E OUS EH, BE GM ah, 

‘That being so, was 1t not to serve the Way that Confucius took office ? ' 
° It was to serve the Way.’ 

One is also struck by the frequency with which the verb 18 substantivized 
by 3& yee before yu. If yu, like hu, were related to the verb directly, the addition 
of jee would often seem to be unnecessary. 

(19) Analects, 218/3, 4 : X: F H9 3 Wd, 

Is the Master a sage ? i 

Contrast Mencius, 192/8, 9: k F BB Z& 3F (BF is an adjective in these 
texts, the noun being X8 A). 

(20) Analects, 246/2: $R Wl 4f Z 36 Bü, 

That being 80, they are men who will follow their ruler ? 

(21) idem, 293/59: & ¥ A... JER A aE a, X SE Rh, 

Is he one who improves himself?’ . . . ‘ He is not one who seeks improve- 
ment; he is one who wants to be perfect in a hurry.’ 


(22) idem, 282/4, 5 : # fh JE C 3& Xu, 
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Is it the case that Goan Jong was not a good man ? ! 

Contrast 175/3 { $F; 179/10 © X 3E; 282/1 $ fe F. 

(23) Mencius, 347/6, 7: $R HN Eb 18 TX 3 Wü, 

Was Shuenn then a man who pretended to be pleased ? 

The negative copula 3E fet is found in interrogative sentences seven times 
in the Analects and four times in Mencius. It is always followed by yu, never 


by Au. 
(24) Analects, 249/6, 8: MER Rl dk 35 a BL... PE DR RI JE 315 ab BR, 
In Chyou's case was it not a state * . . . In Chyh’s case was it not a state ? 


(25) idem, 260/5-8: 36 SR f$ fd. JE Sk f Eu, WHR, d BA 


<a, FEE RH £u. mi ZE SK d HOLD RHR, FBR, 
Putting the work before the reward—is not this piling up virtue ? Attacking 


the evil in oneself, not the evil in others—is not this repairing faults? For a 
morning's anger disregarding one's life and even involving one's parents—is 
not this delusion ? 

(26) See example (22) above. 

(27) See example (2) above. 

(28) See example (18) above. 

(29) Mencius, 391/4, 5: $$ Bi FL F FF R, 

In that case, was Confucius wrong ? 

(30) idem, 402/1: ع‎ fl) ft # J FR, 7 - 

In that case, are they all wrong ? 

(31) idem, 470/9,10: ع3‎ gp $$ A ZF E, 

Are we not all sons of men ? 

JE +h, ‘ It is not’ is used to answer a question once in the Analects and four 
times in Mencius. One of these questions ends in hu; but this is the single 
example in Menctus of a copulative sentence with hu and without chyt, already 
quoted (example (13) above). The other three questions all end in yu : 

(32) See example (2) above. 

(33) Mencius, 431/9, 10: B 3t B 48 Wü, Hl, JE ah, 

‘° Was it because he was a minister ? ’ ‘ It was not.’ 

(34) idem, 493/3, 4: F U E B MEKA EL, JE di 

‘Ts it that you think they came to steal sandals?’ ‘ Hardly (literally 
“ Almost it is not”). 

In the Analects and Mencius sentences containing 78 you ‘like’ (but not 
those containing Jm ru $F ruoh ‘ like, as good as’) generally end in yee. The 
five examples in interrogative sentences are all followed by ye: 

(35) Analects, 323/19: A M F BAH BM, dE 18 ENEN 
Ar + Flo | | 

A man who has not studied the Jounan and Shawnan, is it not as though 
he were standing with a wall in front of his face ? 


1 This sentence is puzzling ; if it were not for the context one would take it to mean ' Was 
not Goan Jonq a good man 7 ' Gompare examples 24-31 below. 
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(36) idem, 324/5, 6: dE JE SY WE 22 Be ah X, 

Is he not like the thief who breaks through or climbs a wall ? 

(37) Mencius, 396/9-397/4: Ez WB Pk للا‎ dE A ZB EDS EL %8. 
AMER ماع 8 مم حر 32 3 78 للا‎ 15 A كت عد‎ AM, RM, 


9k AJ جر‎ CEB PSE CBA € FE Fl, 
‘Is inborn being what is meant by “ nature " like whiteness being what is 


meant by “white” ?’ . . . ° Yes.’ 
‘Is the whiteness of white feathers like the whiteness of white snow, the 
whiteness of white snow like the whiteness of white jade?’ . . . ° Yes.’ 


‘In that case, is the dog’s nature like the ox’s nature, the ox’s nature like 
man’s nature ?’ 

In Mencius there is a single instance of {nf S, equivalent to the familiar 
fay ah, ‘ Why ? ’ (Is because of what (؟‎ 

(38) 142/1-3: FREAR EM IY TERA REG. I X. 

Now why is it that while your kindness is sufficient to reach the birds and 
beasts, the effects do not get as far as the people ? 


2. As Copula Lanking the Sentence to Preceding Sentences 

Yee is often used to link, not units within the sentence, but the sentence 
with preceding sentences (° It is that . . . °, ‘It is because . . .’), for example: 

(39) Mencius, 403/1, 2: 4- 3& 8 g JE HO MR RA Z مرقلا‎ 

It is not that benevolence, duty, propriety, and knowledge are fused into 
us from outside ; the truth is that we have them fundamentally. 

In this case the fet in the first sentence shows how yee is used in the second. 
(Similarly, in example (34) above, the answering fe? yee shows that the yu 
of the question has this function.) But usually there are no such criteria, and 
to account for yee as ‘It is that . . .' is a rather facile explanation which can 
be resorted to when no other will fit, and which in any case often scarcely 
affects the sense. 

It is fortunate for our purposes that in Mencius yee ‘It is because . . . 
is often reinforced by a 2 wey at the beginning of the sentence. The pattern 
wey . . . yee 18 found as many as 19 times, for example : 

(40) 133/10-134/1: B HR A m AS d 

It was because he used them in human shape. 

(41) 313/35: Se AR # 177 BS, 23 46 4 di, 

That Shuenn married without informing his parents was because of having 
no heirs. 

When wey stands at the beginning of an interrogative sentence, it is always 
followed by yu, never by hu: 


(42) 145/14: BIER AE جز‎ np Bue 8E RA RRR WAH 
^R & m OUEOAR 5 BONG EE 8 SR GR EB jt HD Bu ER REE 
we BT R, 


Is it because there is not enough rich and sweet food for your mouth, 
not enough light and warm clothes for your body ?, 


> 
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Or is it because there are not enough beautiful colours for your eyes to 
look at, not enough beautiful sounds for your ears to listen to ? Or not enough 
attendants and favourites to serve in your presence ? 

(43) 410/8, 9: B E dt a BFR 

Is it because this man’s intelligence is not equal to his ? 

(44) 413/45: BEREZ REKE HRS HAR Xu. 

Is it for the sake of fine houses, and wives and concubines to attend him, 
and so that the poor and needy of his acquaintance may be helped by him ? 

(45) See example (33) above. 


3. In Double Questions 


Although it is convenient to consider double questions separately, they 
do not introduce a new function of yu. The three sets of double questions 
in these texts which end in yw are all of the form ‘Is A B or is it C?’, ‘Is A 
because of B or because of C ? 

(46) Analects, 142/1-3 : R F E R ER 5 MER RAR, 
i Hz Ro 

When the Master comes to any country, he never fails to hear about its 
government. Js tt because he asks for the information ? Or ts tt because they 
give it to him ? 

(47) See example (42) above. 

(48) Mencius, 285/1-10: 4h F A JG < S£, B R 2 Er Se BA, MFR RE 
EAE. ag 18 KE 2 PF Ce GP Xr cn c PF HH FU. 

Is the house Jong lives in a house built by a Bor Yi, or a house built by a 
robber Jyr f Is the grain he eats grain planted by a Bor Yi or grain planted by 
a robber Jyr f 

Contrast : 

(49) Analects, 216/8, 9 : 33, W SF, Hh HF, BA 90 X. 

Shall I take up charioteermg or archery * I shall take up charioteermg. 

(50) Mencius, 114/5 : ZF Ff SP, Bt ak 3F. 

Shall I serve Chyi or Chuu ? 

In Mencius there are also two cases where the first question is marked by 
hu, the second by yw in one case and yee in the other : 

(51) 218/24: sk عق‎ R 39 77 ^K fb. JUD KE BÉ J A F, OO 3p 1 


mu SE Sn 
If he fails to find pasture-ground and fodder, wil he return them to the 


owner ? Or is it that he will watch them die without doing anything ? 


(52) 394/7-10: F HE NR FB 137 حم‎ RE m JA & FR ORE P, HF TR Ak T 
HD it £e WB FR B th 
Can you make cups and bowls by following the nature of the willow 4 


Or is it only after doing violence to the willow that you can make cups and bowls 
out of it ? 

Legge took the sentence ending in yee as indicative : ‘ You must do violence 
and injury to the willow before you can make cups and bowls with it’. But the 
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earliest commentator Jaw Chyi xfj HX (108-201) recognized that both sentences 
are interrogative; and . . . 3# (3D), . . . 44 is a well-attested pattern for 
double questions of which examples are given by Wang Yunjy + : 

(53) Gwoyeu Wi] FE (Jou J$), Syhbuh tsongkan Vu FR 3m F), 3/1B/4, 5: 
Ak Bl R GA 3F, A A علق‎ Be 

May I ask, is it the Way of Heaven ? Or is it due to human action ? ® 

Wang Yiinjy explains the use of yee in this pattern by saymg that it is 
equivalent to Ff ye. But if the argument of this essay is sound, all his examples 
of yee used for ye (in most of which yee seems to retain its usual functions, even 
if the sentence is interrogative) need to be re-examined. It would perhaps be 
better to say that when a sentence ending in yee is made interrogative yee 
is generally replaced by yu, but that occasionally yee is retained, especially in 
patterns (such as . . . 3# . . . 4) which make it sufficiently clear that the 
sentence is interrogative. 

Another sentence ending in yee which Wang Yunjy claims as interrogative is : 

(54) Menows, 400/10-401/1: & H JA fk Ub, BA FY fk ok, 4# AU 
fk & JR te 8+ متلا‎ 

‘In winter we drink things hot, in summer we drink things cold; and so 
[on your principle], eating and drinking also depend on what is iud, ? 
(Legge). 

With this he compares : 

(55) idem, 399/3, 4: 4# M d$ Sx I 8 3+ ملظ‎ 

' But is our enjoyment of broiled meat also from without ?’ (Legge). 

In both cases an absurd conclusion is drawn from the opponent’s premises, 
introduced by #& Hi ‘If so, then . . .'. It is perhaps best to take both as 
sentences hovering between the statement of an impossible implication and the 
question whether the opponent is willing to accept it, yee showing that the 
speaker inclines to the former and yu that he inclines to the latter. 


4. After an Introductory Clause 


In the Analects there are six instances of yu following or replacing the yee 
which marks off an introductory clause : 

(56) 289/7-9: 3H AG AT للا‎ Xu, m dn, عه كلذ‎ FE [8 du SU, @ dd, 

Whether the Way will be practised is destiny ; whether the Way will be 
abandoned is destiny. 


1 Wang Yiinjy, op. cıt., 4/22-24. 

2 Compare these two almost identical sentences in Mohizyy Td: 

Syhbuh isongkan, 9/8A/7, 8: K W Ep بللا‎ —— 1+ CREAR, ELF 
ZK ZR RÊ A d. 

9/12A/1-3: REF MER IGEEG ANE, BEOPAKRSTRA 


A Flo 
I don’t recall whether they were the sage and good men of the ancient Three Dynasties, or 
rather the tyrannical and unworthy men of the ancient Three Dynasties ? 
Yee in the first is replaced by yu in the second. 


£ 
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(57) 940/1-9 : RZAKRRRAMMHRR BEFRA 
Hf dB Reo 

Should I be of great worth, what will I not pardon in others ? Should I be 
unworthy, others will reject me. 

There are also the two cases adduced by Wang Yiin]y as proof that yu 
can be equivalent to yee. These have been quoted already (example (1) above). 

In examples (56) and (57), the introductory clauses cannot be taken simply 
as questions, since they are substantivized by Z jy after the subject. However, 
they may still have some interrogative suggestion : ‘ Will the Way be practised ? 
It is destiny’, ‘Am I of great worth? (Then) what will I not pardon in others ? '. 
But it is difficult to find any traces of a question in example (1). 


5. After Hf kee and fe tewu 

There is a marked difference between PJ kee and FY JA kee yri in their effects 
on the construction of the sentence. Kee is followed by a passive verb and (in 
the majority of cases in Mencius, and nearly always in the Analects) by a final 
yee. On the other hand kee qii is followed by an active verb and, if there is a 
final particle, by Z& yr: 

(58) Mencius, 130/7-131/10: FR 3& E FER "| Rh, RA 

^R A P$ dh. MRA TGR. F FT B FE A OK, CK F FI 
EHA... RAZR SURESH 9D LG B R Æ 
B 38 Wk LL 5 $4& S6 3t own omo o "UD ACE AR BME RA 
SU RO ZO AK "D A4 RB X, 
. If you do not interfere with the seasons of farming, the grain will be more 
than can be eaten; if close nets do not enter the ponds, the fish and turtles 
will be more than can be eaten; if axes and bills enter the mountain forests 
at the proper times, the timber will be more than can be used . . .. If you 
plant five-acre homesteads with mulberries, men of fifty will be able to wear 
silk ; if in rearing fowl, pigs, and dogs you do not neglect the times of breeding, 
men of seventy will be able to eat meat ; if you do not rob hundred-acre fields 
of their proper times of cultivation, families of several mouths will be able to 
have no more hunger. ش‎ 

There are complications in the case of Bf fH kee wey ‘may be called’ 
and Rf BB kee shyy ‘may be caused, may be allowed’. In the Analects these 
cannot be classed either with kee yit or with kee alone, while in Mencius they 
are closer to the former. 


Analects 
FF $H followed by & 8 Fy $ without final particle 5 
m B, 2 followed by 4h, 3 
db B % 5 ib m 3 

Menotus 
nf BH without final particle 1 By 4g without final particle 4 
followed by X& 4 followed by # 1 


4h, 2 d 1 
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In the Analects kee in its various combinations with succeeding verbs is 
found only nine times in interrogative sentences : 

(59) 331/7,8: FRAY HP, 

Can you not leave yet ? 

(60) 194/3: 8] $8 E SF, 

Can it be called goodness * 

(61) 245/7, 8: Æ F ZR E jf Ei PL ck "I BH X 8 Pu. 

Jih Tzyyran asked whether Jonq You and Raan Chyou could be called 
great ministers. 

(62) 317/8-318/2 : 124 JE R m PE it 2p, "T dH CP. ART, Ef fê 
8+ 77 35 ع3‎ FF, FF HH & =F, 

Can one who, hiding his jewel in his bosom, leaves his country to con- 
fusion, be called good ? No. Can one who, fond of conducting affairs, constantly 
loses opportunities, be called wise ? No. 

(63) 187/1-b: Æ BE F IE, jb h "T BE TE Be bR, 

Jih Kang asked whether Jonq You deserved a place in the administration. 
(The question is repeated twice of two other people.) 

(64) 325/12: BB X, A A 35 8 a Fn AR, 

Can one serve a prince alongside these mean creatures ? 

Unfortunately, these passages do not permit & comparison between yu 
and yee. All but one contain kee wey, kee shyy, or FY Sa kee yeu—the last also 
an exceptional combination which (like kee yet) is followed by an active verb. 

In Mencius comparison is much more fruitful. Here kee yts, kee wey, and 
kee shyy are accompanied by no final particle or by 4 yt m the indicative, 
by hu in the interrogative. Kee with a passive verb is followed in most cases 
by yee in the indicative and by yu in the interrogative. 

(65) 138/10-139/1: 3& AH UR RFR, 

Can someone like me protect the people ? 

(66) 226/4, 6: K B WI DA BR Jk Wü BOF, 

Perhaps hereafter I may have another opportunity to see you ? 

(67) 407/4, 5, 408/2: T JA B 3& F, 

Can one consider them beautiful ? 

(68) 414/1,2: & JR K T A B F, 

Can one not refuse in this case also ? 

(69) 290/6, 7, 367/9: "f dH Æ SE, 

Can it be called wisdom ? 

(70) 350/2: 5] Wü 348 S8 F, 

Could he be said to love him as a relation ? 

(71) 367/9, 10: FF fH K 8 F, 

Can it be called un wise ? 

(72) 386/6, 7 : TY 88 Bt OP, 

Can he be said to be pleased with his worth ? 


(73) 210/9, 10: FR ER FI E XE A | HE FR OF, 
Perhaps I may be allowed to see you ? 
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There is a single case of kee yes followed by yt : 


(74) 218/9-219/2: F 2 Wt SE عل‎ m B5 مك‎ BP. 12 SHAT 8ل‎ 
H ^ B, 3X BH X. RAUB SU 

Your refusal of Lingchiou and request to be made chief criminal judge was 
reasonable. It was because it would give you the opportunity to speak. Now 
several months have passed. J st that you still have no opportunity to speak f 

Here af V1 8 is followed first by yee, then by yu. In the first case the 
yee is connected, not with the kee but with the preceding # wey, in a pattern 
already discussed in Part B2 above. In the second case the yu seems to have a 
similar function—' Is it that . . .?’, ‘Is (your delay) because . . .?’. 

When kee is immediately followed by the main verb, the final particle in an 
interrogative sentence is generally yu. In the first three examples below, there 
are parallel occurrences of yee and yw in the same context : 

(75) 49/46: 85 TEHRE FHF EB bk. RW KR FF 
37 $ HB m. 

‘Certainly one cannot do the work of the various crafts and plough as 
well.’ ‘In that case, is governing the Empire the one thing one can do and 
plough as well ? ' 

(76) 261/57,262/6-8: HR El, FE R WE ES UE TB E ess 
HUA RU RE ER كر‎ R A, RF B X 

‘ Moreover, the Record says “‘ By bending one cubit straighten eight cubits ”. 
It seems to me permissible. . . . ‘ If profit is to be the motive, is it also permis- 
sible to profit by bending eight cubits to straighten one cubit ؟‎ ° 

(71) 389/6-8: FRZ ARAZ & TÎ F TT A RNR TBR, 

He was not to be had even when a thousand-chariot ruler sought him as a 
friend, still less could he be summoned ! 

Contrast the two other examples of 79, in this context, both followed by hu: 

388/7,8: BHA BH ab, RU CX FF FB Gi, mp Un BS RFP, 

If it was because he was so well-informed (that he was summoned), then 
even an Emperor does not summon his teacher, still less does a feudal lord ! 

390/6,7: REURRAZHBRA ¥, 

How much more so when he summons a man of worth with a summons 
suitable to the unworthy ! 

(78) 165/10: 57 R له‎ R 

Can one not be cautious $ 

(Compare Analects, 348/10, Mencius, 204/5: Z BT ZR TK 4h. In the 
Tzuoojuann (Legge, 343/4), & text in which the combination yee hu is frequent 
and yu almost absent, there is a case of Æ BY Z AR رزلا‎ F.) 

(79) 222/5, 223/3, 4: 386 FI fX R, 

May Yann be attacked ? 

(80) 223/7: A RY R R, 

May a man be killed ? 

(81) 467/5, 6: ¥ ^m K, m) fal "T Xx AN, 

If the ruler is unworthy, can he really be banished ? 
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(82) 330/46: $ A W A RAA CHA C AE bU DA GE JC RR 
d Yl RH, BF SR Fl. | 

Suppose there is a man who holds up people outside the city gates; if 
he has relations with you according to the Way, and presents a gift according 
to propriety, may it be accepted ? ! 

(83) 434/1: K JR © AU, B FF 5] 1+ مه‎ 

If you do not use men of worth you are ruined, and you would be only too 
glad merely to have lost territory. 

(84) 144/9, 10: Fz Br ع2‎ S "D 2+ BI Eu, 

May I be allowed to hear what Your Majesty most desires ? 

(Bf £8 BA Bü is also found in 146/3, 151/3, 161/9, 188/5.) 

The phrase FY f Bf, which is followed by yu five times, is once followed 
by hw Apart from this, hee immediately followed by a verb is accompanied 
by hu only twice.’ 

(86) 385/9, 10: K 38 "f Té BR Fo 

I don't know whether it may be constantly repeated ? 

(87) 445/2-3: B AK W "T f F. 

Though he wants the state to be well governed, can it be so ? 

The effects of JÆ tzwu ‘ enough’ on the structure of the sentence are similar 
to those of kee. Tzwu yiz is followed by an active verb, without a final particle 
or with % yt. Tzwu alone is followed by a passive verb and generally by a 
final yee : 

(88) 143/8, 9: He He 18 E DA PR Du HR. 

Therefore if you extend your kindness it will be enough to protect all 
within the four seas. 

(89) 442/2: $$ F JE H tL. 

There would not be enough vessels to be used. 

In interrogative sentences there is no example of tzwu or tzwu yi in the 
Analects and none of tzwu y in Mencius. In the latter text, however, there 
are six cases of izwu with a succeeding verb, one followed by hu and the rest 
by yu. But the effect of this is spoiled by the fact that three of the latter 
occur in a passage already quoted (example (42) above), in which the presence 
of yu must be explained on other grounds. There remain only : 

(90) 181/9 : 4& 4h BF JR XE BR, 

Are even Goan Jonq and Yanntzyy the sort of man it is not worth becoming ? 


1 Omitting the second $. It is hardly plausible to take it as ‘ (the gift acquired by) hold-ups ’ 
(Legge: ‘the gift so acquired by robbery °), and if &&* is an active verb one would expect it to be 
preceded by kee yis. Jaw Chyrs paraphrase of the last clause is ff AY SF fe. 

2 Mencius, 138/1. 

7 In (85) 408/2 BY JA Eg 3& 3F, (cf. No. 67 above), yii هد‎ omitted after kee in Songheen 
shyrsanjing juh suh fuh jowkan ph R A عل‎ = R H Bit. BB 8 Hd (Mohwanq- 
shiangoan Wie E Ail) fgg, 1887), 11 F/3B/14. But Roan Yuan [jp JE notes: ‘ Every (other) copy 
has yii under kee; in this copy it has fallen out’ $ ATH) FTA Se, Ha 
(Mengtzyy jiawkan jih dz T- BY Ej ig, 24B/9). 
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(91) 182/4,5: X E F BE f, 
Is King Wen not worth imitating ? 
(92) 267/6: W R JB Hy F, 

Is it after all not worth condoling ? 


6. After the ‘ Inverted Object—Z jy—Verb’ Clause 

The object is sometimes, for emphasis, placed (with the accusative pronoun 
z jy immediately following) before the verb ; the sentence is often concluded 
by yee. 

Jt Z 88 du. 

It is to thes that it refers. 

This phrase is found ten times in Menctus, always with the final yee. 

In the three examples of this construction in interrogative sentences, yee 
is replaced by yu : 

(93) Analects, 144/9, 315/6 : d£ Æ 2 ER Ed, 

Is it to this that it refers ? 

(94) Mencius, 409/5: HE D Z BH Su, 

Is it only to the mind that it refers ? 

(The latter sentence has been quoted already (example (4) above) as a 
case in which Peir Shyuehae claims that yu is equivalent to yee.) 


7. After the * Subject—jy——Verb ° Clause 

For most purposes it is convenient to treat the final yee and the yee marking 
off an introductory clause as separate words. There is, however, one type of 
clause which is frequently followed by yee whether it stands at the beginning 
or at the end of the sentence. This is the substantival clause with 2 jy after 
the subject (or in which the subject is the possessive pronoun FẸ chy or the 
nominative and possessive pronoun # wu, neither of which are followed 
by jy): | 

(95) Menctus, 257/8, 9: (H& < 78 W) th, DA. ¥ B 11 GH th, 

Mohtzyy’s regulation of mourning takes simplicity as its principle. 

(96) Analects, 199/2, 3 : K Bi (B $8 Æ ج17‎ HP th, 

I had not imagined that music-making had advanced as far as this. 

It might be supposed that the two passages are not comparable, the final 
yee in the second case having some different explanation. But consider these 
examples : 

(97) Analects, 326/3-5: 3E (Sk 2 4 k) ath, 3E (8D AE RL HE BS) ab, 
(Fl O e BE 30 3H. 

I hate purple robbing vermilion, I hate the songs of Jenq confounding the 
music of the Yea, I hate sharp-mouths which overthrow states and families. 


(98) Mencius, 275/2-7: AT BARR Mo dk (dt F zc FE FE) dh. 
s — A Me, RA A M os BE OH BR OR (St) dn > TF 
B x. | 
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Take the case of an officer of Chuu, who wants his son to talk Chyi.... 
If one Chyi man is teaching him, while multitudes of Chuu men are shouting 
around him, he cannot be expected to speak Chyi even if he is beaten every day. 

In the first, yee is parallel to 3% jee: in the second, yee is used in one case 
in the middle of the sentence. 

Further, a substantival clause at the end of the sentence is followed by 
yee too often to be put down to coincidence. Let us consider cases following 
4n jy ‘know’, fik yuh ‘ wish’, and 32 #4 yth yuh ' different from ' in Mencius 
.(&nce these are the main verbs in the interrogative sentences we shall be 
considering). 

With Without 


yee yee 
Substantival clauses after 
Jy 9 4 
yuh 5 — 
yth yu 3 — 
Other objects after 
jy I 34 
yuh 3 34 
yih yu -l i 


We have already noticed five cases of substantival clauses followed by yu. 
In one the yu has a different function (example (33)); the other four were 
classed as mtroductory clauses (examples (56, 57)). There are four other 
examples : 

(99) Analects, 142/5, 6: (R FER Z) th, KRE ROK (A ZR) 0, 

Is not the Master’s asking for it different from other men’s asking for it ? 

(100) Mencius, 275/1,2: F Sk (F Z E 2 3E) Su, 

Do you wish your ruler to be good ? 

(101) idem, 347/4, 5: K R SER n (RH RM OS. 

I don’t know whether perhaps Shuenn was ignorant of Shianq’s intention 
to kill him ? 

(102) idem, 398/1-4: [R JA] (£i E ze E) d. E DA ار 8) +1 ف‎ Z 


HA) U, ^R Bk (BE HIC B 4 d DA Xe PEA AZER, 
The whiteness of a white horse is no different from the whiteness of a white 


man. Are you suggesting that the venerableness of a venerable horse is no 
different from the venerableness of a venerable man ? ! 

In examples (99) and (102) yee after one substantival clause corresponds 
with yw after the next. 

We may perhaps include in the same class : 

(103) idem, 145/9, 10: # E (E FE) Eu, 

Is it as bad as this? (Compare # Jb dt $ h) 

There is, however, one example of hu in this formula : 


1 Omitting the first two characters ¥ Jp. 
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(104) idem, 153/9: #8 E Jt X F, 
With this possible exception, a substantival clause is never followed by 
hu in Menctus or in the Analects. 


C. RELATION OF xv TO Ff vz AND # uv 


The Analects and Mencius were selected for this study because in these 
texts the task of distinguishing yu from Au is not complicated by the presence 
of a third interrogative particle, JB, HK ye. When summing up our results, 
however, it will be impossible to leave ye out of account. It is therefore necessary 
to reach some provisional conclusions about its relation to the other interrogative 
particles. 

Wang Yunjy held that yu and ye were originally the same word.! According 
to Karlgren's reconstruction of the archaic pronunciation,? $ was read 210 
and JB zid, which is consistent with this view. It is of some interest that when 
the commentator Jaw Chyi Xj li summarizes the text of Mencius he generally 
retains hu but replaces yu by ye. Ye is generally found in texts which also use 
yu, but it is found alone in the Book of Changes, where it occurs in six passages, 
all in the appendices : 

(105) (Syhbwh beyyaw Vd d$ f HE) 7/10A/10: Me Bb dX BZ MAB, 

Are not Chyan and Kuen the secret of the Changes ? 

(106) 8/4B/2: dE dt "T fb RLW. 

Can he get to see his wife ? 

(107) 8/6A/7: Mz Mh X. B z P5 W. 

Are not Chyan and Kuen the gate of the Changes ? 

(108) 8/6A/10: dt X* ik zc X Jb, 

Is it not the idea of a declining age ? 

(109) 8/8B/4,5: 3t 2E fi, Jt B FF 7m. 

Is it not the danger of the soft and the victory of the hard ? 

(110) 8/94/2, 3 : لل‎ oan, dtp Ay tok db E ع‎ 8 URS 2 
KERHD, ع‎ 3t BE. 

Is it because the Changes arose in the last period of In, at the height of 
Jou’s virtue 1 In the time of trouble between King Wen and Jow? That is 
, why its judgments warn of danger. 

In four cases ye occupies the place of yee as copula, in one it follows kee 
with a passive verb, in the last it can be explained plausibly as ‘ Is it because 
...%?, In copulative sentences Au is found only twice, both in the pattern 
dE HE... 3E which we have already noticed in Mencius. It may be con- 
cluded that ye in the Book of Changes takes the place of yu in the Analects 
and Mencius. 

That there is a connexion between ye and yee has long been noticed, but 


1 Ut sup., 4/16, 16. 
2 Grammata Serica (Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 12, 1940), Nos. 47, 89. 
3 1/5A/6, 7, 5/0A/8. 
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an understanding of its nature has been hindered, as in the case of yu, by the 
Chinese habit of explaining one particle in terms of another. According to 
Yan Jytuei ffi Z7 HE (sixth century A.D.) : 

Yanshyh Jiashwnn BR ع(‎ 5 Ill (Syhbuh tsongkan), 33A/10-33B/5 : 

Pie REL ZEE DOR 25 36 ع2‎ 3 ROW MBE HRS 
A a o HE Y- DX AD nb AB gx eB SH. 117 dt A 
Oe Sek SRR BRA RE SEM عد لل جك‎ 
Bi Jt X BRE SHR BAL ESSE. 
- Ye is a word implying indecision, for example ‘I don't know whether it 
is because heaven has abandoned Luu, or because the ruler of Luu has offended 
against the spirits’ (Tzuoojuann), ° Is it heaven or is it earth?’ (Juangtzyy), 
‘Is it right or wrong?’ (Hannshu): but the Northerners say it is yee, in 
which they are mistaken. An objector says: ‘ The Great Appendix has “ Are 
not Chyan and Kuen the gate of the Changes ?" Do you suppose that here 
too it implies indecision?’ I reply: ' Why not?’ 

All four sentences are interrogative 1 and are also of types which when 
indicative end in yee. But Yan Jytuei and his objector cannot admit both 
facts ; they assume that if ye is not simply equivalent to yee it can have nothing 
to do with it. The same preconception is responsible for Wang Yiinjy’s isolation 
of a class of ye which is equivalent to yee and a class of yee which is equivalent 
to ye." 

Most Chinese scholars explain the final particle 2% ju as a fusion of Z 3F 
JY hu? ; several Europeans have preferred Jy yu. With the recognition that 
there is a wider difference between Au and yu than has hitherto been noticed, 
the question ceases to be trivial and at the same time becomes easy to solve. 
The final Ju is used as follows in the Analects and Mencius : 

Analects Mencius 
After copulative sentences . — س‎ 
After introductory clauses . — —— 
After kee, tzwu with following i — — -> 
After the inverted object  . — — 
After substantival clauses  . — — 
Others . 14 16 
It is therefore clear that the scond a 18 not yu. 


1 The last of the four, which, as the objector pointa out, doea not imply indecision, ia & question 
made rhetorical by the modal HE chy. 

* Ut sup., 4/17, 18, 22-24. 

5 Sheen Gua Tk jj (1030-93), Mengchi bittarn XE YA WE BE (Syhbuh tsongkan), 15/1A. 
Wang Yunjy, ut sup., 9/14. Peir Shyuehae, ut sup., 768. Yang Shuhdar £i. Ay 3#, Tayrchwuan 
aa] df, 5/30. 

* B. Karlgren, Analytical dictionary of Chinese, 1923, 336. (But in Grammata Serica, No. 45, 
he gives the equivalent as jy Au.) George A. Kennedy, J AOS, ux, 1940, 197, 199. Mulhe, ut sup., 


To, 20]. R. H. Mathews, Chinese-English dictionary, 1931, 192. A. C. Graham, BSOAS, xiv, 1, 
1952, 139. 5 
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The fact that the mistake of explaining ju as.jy yu has been made by 
Europeans (including myself) rather than by Chinese is a reminder that, in 
spite of the changes in the language over the past 2,000 years, people who 
habitually write in literary Chinese have a much surer sense of when a word 
can or cannot be used than we have, even if they are unskilful in analysing 
their impressions. 

D. CONCLUSION 


When tabulating results, it is necessary to leave one large gap. We have 
seen that yu, like yee, sometimes links a whole sentence to what precedes : 
‘Is it that . . .?', ‘Is it because . . .¢’. But the limits of this class are very 
vague, and it would be presumptuous to pretend to count the examples which 
belong to it. 

A yu Final Œ hu 
Analects Mencius | Analects Mencius 
In copulative sentences 
After JE fes 
After #4 you 
After faf her 
Others 
‘Ts it that ? ’, ‘ Is it because ? 
After fà wey 
Answered by JE +, fes yee 
Others 
After an introductory clause 
After Ff kee with verb 
JE tewu with verb 
After ع‎ BB jy wey 
After a substantival clause 
After #3 Ek dE ruoh shyh chyt 


ج دن سر CO‏ 


UD‏ سم به 


Teel aanl | 3 | wa 
حي‎ | 
يم‎ O2 ا‎ ND م‎ 











؟ لب 9 ?+6 ?44 ?+39 
Total 46 61 114 146‏ 

Thus in more than four-fifths of over 100 examples yu can be shown to 
correspond with yee, and in many at least of the remainder it 18 probably similar 
to yee ‘It is that ...’. The latter function is so imprecisely defined that it is 
seldom possible to be sure that a particular sentence could not have been 
concluded by yee. There are consequently no exceptions to be explained away ; 
but neither can one boast of the absence of exceptions. 

Further evidence of the functions of the interrogative particles can be 
found by investigating to what extent they are combined with the particles 
yee and & yis. The latter two particles are never found side by side m the fully 
concordanced pre-Hann texts," as is natural since they are generally used in 


1 Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series: Yihjing, Shyjing, Ohuenchiou (and three 
juann), Analects, Mencius, Mohizyy, Juangizyy, Shyuntzyy. Morimoto Kakuzó gk 2k f W, 
Shisho sakuin [d FF 52 5|, Gokyo sakuin Fr SE R 5]. Tsay Tynggann AE GE Wẹ, Lao 
jie Lao Z fh £- 
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mutually exclusive types of sentence. The perfective function of ys implies 
that there is in most cases a main verb, while the principal function of yee 
is as copula between units without a connecting main verb. A notable exception 
is the sentence with kee or tzwu followed by a passive verb, which ends generally 
with yee but occasionally with ytt (as in example (98) above). But even in this 
type we do not find yee and yis juxtaposed, only in the final cluster 4, B, X 
yee yii yii. 

By tabulating the combinations with yee and yz in all indexed pre-Hann 
texts, we can also test the degree to which our conclusions are valid outside the 
Analects and Mencvus : 


A Bt 
i, R’? PB UR RA BPRM PERE 

Shujing — — — ڪڪ‎ E D E MEL 
Yihjing | Passim — 7 — eae هه‎ 1 
Shyjing 90 9245 — — = — — —  — 
Chuenchtou — ا — = — — س‎ —  — 
Dahshyue Passim — — See ae — س‎ 
Jongiong T 6 — 2 عنم‎ ie ابت‎ 22 5 
Jatith 16 — T — ب‎  —  — 2 
(Other books) 

Analects 5 46 — l4 —- — u — 10 
Mencius 5 61 بت‎ — — — —- 1 2 
Laotzyy - I 3 eae ee س‎ 
Juangtzyy 5 49 148 س‎ — 6 — u — 
Tzuoojuann 5 1 1 — — سے‎ — 11 3 
Guuliangjuann ,, 6 — — — — — — 1 
Gongyangjuamn ,, 22 — — u — — — سے‎ 
Mohtzyg " 21 22 — — , — — — 
Shyuntzyy 5 02 52 — — — — — — 


This table has a number of striking features, all of which are explained 
if yu and ye combine the functions of yee and hu: 

(A) Hu is fairly frequent after yii. Yu and ye (like yee) are never found 
after yit. 

(B) After yee we never find hu (with one exception in Mencius) in any 
text which regularly uses yu or ye. 

(C) The one text which (apart from the Chuenchiou) does not use yee, the 
Shujing, also uses neither yu nor ye. 


1 The figures under B are included in the figures under A. 
! The character $ is not found in these texts. 


5 H occurs only once in the T'zuoojuann and once in Juangizyy. 

4 The yu of the Shyjing is an exolamatory particle, not necessarily the same word as the 
interrogative yu ° 

Shy No. 281 44 Ba Wk YH “Oh, in the Ts'i and Ts‘u (rivers) . . .' 

301 Aa; Sl FHS E ‘ How rich, how ample!’ (B. Karlgren, Book of Odes, Stockholm, 1950). 

Similar examples are found occasionally later, for example Analects, 181/4, 5 Bg Hu 
fat Wü ‘Return! Retum!' 
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(D) The one later text in which yu and ye are almost completely absent, 
the Tzuoojuann, is also the one text which frequently uses yee hu. 

(E) In most texts, yee is never followed by yu or ye. If the latter particles 
embrace the functions of yee, it is of course unnecessary to precede them by 
yee; it is, however, possible (compare such combinations as 28 her bu, 
BÉ 3F ju hu), and cases are plentiful in the Analects, the Lstjth, and Juangtzyy. 
These three texts are all especially rich in clusters of final particles (¥ H 3E 
yan ecl hu, 4, El, 3 yee yii yii, zx BE E, e yun eel yii yii). 

The simplest explanation of the relation between yu and yee is that yu 
18 a phonetic fusion of yee hu. On Karlgren's reconstruction of the archaic 
pronunciation this is not very plausible 3 : 

4i, dja + 3F g'o = S zgo 

However, it does not seem to be certain that the initials of yu and yee 
were originally different. Luh Jyhwei Rf 25 Ẹ holds that the initial of yu 
was also d-.3 But 1 am not competent to deal with phonetic questions. 
Conclusions : 

(A) In the Analects and. Mencius the functions of $ yw in interrogative 
sentences are those of +H, yee in indicative sentences. 

(B) The same is true of the functions of ¥ ye in the appendices of the 
Book of Changes. 

(C) The final # ju combines the functions of zz 3F jy hu, not of Z 9d jy yu. 


1 Tt is also possible that a single word in archaic Chinese may have changed 1ts tone and its 
final according to whether the sentence was indicative or interrogative. Kennedy (Wenmnh, 
ut sup.) seems to be moving his attention from fusion to the exploration of this possibility. 

* Grammata Serica, ut sup., Nos. 4, 55, 89. 

? Shy yunn puss ae fa EM (Yenching Journal Supplement, 21), 1950, 7. 


VOWEL HARMONY IN TWI 


By J. Berry 


WI in this paper means Akuapem, Akyem, and Asante. For these three 
dialects V(owel) H(armony) can be stated in almost identical terms. It 
is in fact so stated by Christaller in the grammar! but only briefly under 
‘Euphony’. We give below some additional notes, approaching the problem 
somewhat differently. 
In the two official orthographies ? seven letters are used to represent ten 
vowels : 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
i e E€ a 0 0 u 
The letters 2, 4, 6 are two-valued ; each represents two distinct vowels. The 
system is : 


Front Back 
Close . > a oc u 7 
Half-close . 2 e (1) o 6() 
م‎ (ui) o (11) 
Half-open . 3 مه‎ 
a (i) o BD 
Open . . 4 a (i) 


In what follows, when quoting Twi examples, the official orthography 
(though not always the official spelling) is used and to avoid ambiguity the 
letters a, e, 0 are sometimes underscored, so that, for purposes of transcription, 


(i) e is equivalent to IPA [r] but 
e is equivalent to IPA [e] 
(ii) & is equivalent to IPA [a] but 
8 is equivalent to IPA [æ] 
(ui) o is equivalent to IPA [a] but 
و‎ is equivalent to IPA [o] 


A similar convention is employed in the Dictionary ? but not consistently. 


i J. G. Christaller, A grammar of ihe Fante and Asante language called Tshi . . . , Basel, 
1875. 

= of. Twi nsem nkorenkore kyercwbea, Acora, undated. 

? of. J. G. Christaller, Dictionary of the Asante and Fanie eee called Tahi (Twi). Second 
edsizon, Basel, 1933. Introduction by J. Schweizer. 
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Statements of VH in this and other Akan languages appear to be concerned 
with at least three distinct orders of fact. It is possible to speak of VH,, VH,, 
VH, ... and note 


under VH, certain probability constraints with regard to the vowels of 
radicals and other 'given' lexical items not susceptible to 
further analysis ; 

under VH, the alternant forms of certain bound morphemes, most com- 
monly affixes but occasionally stems like  -boro-/-buro 
° European ’ ; 

under VH, certain features of juncture in compound words and sentences, 
for example. In such cases only is it possible to speak meaning- 
fully of ' assimilation ' in the descriptive sense. 


VH, 

Twi radicals may be (1) ‘ simple ’, that is monosyllabic (CV), (ii) ‘ extended ’, 
that is, monosyllabic or disyllabic but structurally (CVV), or (11) ° compound ’, 
that is, disyllabio (CVCV), or, rarely, trisyllabic. ‘Simple’ radicals show a full 
vowel alternance of nine terms (g is not a ‘ radical’ vowel). It should be noted, 
however, that e and g are rare in this position in Akuapem and of doubtful 
occurrence in Asante. The commonest examples of these vowels are (in 
Akuapem) in the verbs, ‘ say, accept, cool, good ’, for which the corresponding 
Asante-Akyem forms are: 

Akuapem  Asante-Akyem 


80 ge 
gyg * gye 
dwo dwo 
16 ye 


In only one respect is it necessary here to distinguish between ° extended ' 
and ‘compound’ radicals. The sequences of vowel are virtually the same for 
both (they are set out in Table 1) and the same contextual dependencies obtain 
whether & consonant intervenes or not. But certain ' extended ' radicals might 
more properly be discussed under VH, since pairs of the type, 

bua (v) ‘ close ’/ bue (v) ° open’ 

soa (v) ° take up a load ’/ sog (v) ° put down a load ' 
Suggest an analysis in terms of R + affix A/E. Such pairs are, again, rare and 
the system is not currently productive.? 


1 From the dictionary under B we take 
sa (v) ‘cut marks in’, 86 (v) ‘say’, &-8e (n) ‘under part’, ع8‎ (v) ‘equal’, si (v) ‘stand, 
be fixed upright’, 80 (v) ‘drop, trickle’, 89 (v) ‘catch’, 8-50 (n) ‘top part’, 0-811 (n) ‘rain’. 
3 Historically the @-vowel at least appears to be the result of the monophthongization of the 
diphthong le. ‘ Accept’ in Nzema, for example, is [die]. 
3 The same problem exists with regard to radicals with ° Some are clearly r-infixed 
but others might reasonably be pone to be structurally of the order R + suffix ri, re . 
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TABLE 1 

& b 
i e 9 £ 8 & 9 9 0 u 
i li — le (1) — ia — io — — 
e — ee — e£ — ea — — — — 
9 ei —— eg = s = ses = — (eu) 
8 — £8 — EE — — — — — — 
a ce dave ex epo em env COR 
& — ae — — — 88 س‎ — — — 
9 — 98 — — — — 00 — — — 
9 Qi Ae E eee dese ee mm o c حر‎ 
0 — 06 — 08 = 08 09 UE 00 — 
u ui — uo (u£) — ua (u$) | ug — uu 
Notes 


(i) Any digram sequence entered in the Table may be read as either a vv-sequence (hyia), 
or a vCv-sequence (hyira), or both. 
(ii) A dash implies only that the particular sequence is not found in monomorphematic 
stems ; it may, however, occur (and some do) at morpheme junotures. 

(iii) The sequences in parentheses are found mostly in the Akuapem dialect. Examples are : 
hië (v) ‘ open’, for which the Asante equivalent is hini 
fu& (v) ‘lay bare’, for which the Asante equivalent is funyani 

There are ten oral vowels in Akuapem but only seven nasal. The closer and opener oral vowels 

have nasal counterparts differing only slightly in quality : 
Oral 


Nasal Oral Nasal 
l -1 1 u ü 7 
2 (i)e 6 0 0 6 (i) 
4 (i) 8 8 
Oral Nasal 


The two remaining nasal vowels are both rare and ocour for the most part in divocalic sequences 
of the type hsted. The orthography chooses to represent these vowels by the symbols É and 9, 
thereby identifying them with the oral vowels 3 and 5. Whatever the phonetic acouracy of 
this, it is clear that, phonologically, the mid vowels are to be grouped thus (distinguishing the 
two systems by the use of capitals in the nasal), 


d we 
P T 


The digram sequence written 1E may in conseqnence be considered the nasal correlate of 16; 
the sequences 05, UË are similarly equated with oral ug, Ug. 
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Rather clearly (since the sequential possibilities for vowels in the radical 
are 80 limited) a notation using ten vowel symbols is redundant. Some economy 
could be achieved by dividing the vowels in two sets, A and B: 


Set A Set B 
i e 
0 8 
8 8 
0 0 
u 0 


The vowels of a radical are all of one or other set, that is, 
a;a or b;b 
or ‘ mixed ’ in the following sequence only, 
a;b 
(since 1 . . . a is possible but a . . . i is not). 

Such a notation need employ only five vowel symbols and a marker of set ; 
the latter, being a feature of the radical, would be indicated once only for each 
radical; for example : 

A 
firi (v) ‘lend, borrow ' firi 

B 
fere (v) ' fail, miss ' firi 


VH, 
VH, may be illustrated by prefixes selected from the verbal system. These 
have the variants shown : 


Prefix I II 
Ist p.s. mi- me- 
future -he- -be- 
perfect -8- -à- 
9rd p.8. Q- 9- 
2nd p.s. wu- |  wo- 


Verbs may be divided in two types according to the set of their radical 
vowels, for example : 


A 

Type I biri (biri (v) ' black °) 1 
B 

Type II biri (bere (v) ‘ red ’) 


1 To the A- or biri- type of radical belong those radicals with palatal or Jabio-palatal con- 
sonants as initial and & as vowel final: nya (v) ‘got’, twa (v) ‘cut’, eto. (they are listed in 
Christaller). Historically these derive from radicals with *i- and *n- diphthongs as finals 

twa < *kwia 
nya < “nia 
Their type persists. 
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and Type I verbs will have prefixial variants of order 1, Type 11 verbs variants 
of order II, thus : 


Prefix 
MI- mibiri mebere 
Q- obiri obere 


The same is true of the affixial system of nominals in which the vowel 
variants are the same. An example is the nominal extension in Asante cf. 


A B 
e-bu-o, ebug (n) ‘ breach ’ and e-bu-o, &boo (n) ° price’ 
in which both prefix and extension is in type agreement with its radical. 


VH, 

If for descriptive convenience we ascribe a (no doubt, some would say, 
fictional) anteriority to the form of a morpheme in pause (its lexical form) 
we can then state VH, in the terms used by Christaller, that is, in terms of the 
‘influence ' of the vowels of Set A on preceding vowels of Set B or, conversely, 
of the assimilation of vowels of Set B to the qualities of following vowels of 
Set A. 

In its simplest form VH, can be stated as a constraint on vowel sequences 
of the type (b; a). These have already been noted as alien to the language 
under VH, above. A potential sequence of the (b;a) type at morpheme 
boundaries is realized in speech as a sequence of the (a ; a) type. For example, 
the vowel a is realized phonetically as e: 

ba & 
(i) incertainreduplications  . . tiatia (tia) is realized as tietia 
buabua (bua) buebua 

(1) in certain compounds when the 

a a b 8 
following vowel is of Set A . dgdu ‘ ten days’, da + du 

(i) at word junctions under the same 


conditions . . ١ . bre fie ° come (bra) home ' 
In like manner, 
e is realized as i, cf. ahinni ‘ chieftainship’ < ohene + di 
ع‎ is realized as e, cf. abgdua ‘ palm tree’ < abs + dua 
0 is realized as ,و‎ cf. ko fle go (ko) home’ 
o is realized as u, cf. abufuw ‘anger’ > s-bo + fuw 
Of Set A it would appear that four of the vowels have a dual function ; 
each is to be analysed at times as a phonematic unit, at times as a word or 


sentence feature. This is not so of the vowels of Set B ; for them there is one 
analysis only. 


1 In respect of set, that is. They are frequently susceptible to further analysis for other 
reasons, cf. fera which is to be analysed as fa-T-a. 
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The above states VH; in minimal context. But there are many examples to 
hand where description is more complex. The vowels of a simple sentence such as 
Ama ayera sika no * Ama has lost the money ' 


2 3 & 5 é 71 


may be nuncu differently by different. Speakers or by the same Speaker 
at different times. The vowels 5-8, apart from the slight differences attributable 
to personality, will be pronounced in much the same way by all: e. 
i...8...0. But at times with some speakers the quality of the 53 
1-4 may be noticeably different from that of the same vowels in, for example, 
the sentence 

Ama ayera sekan no ° Ama has lost the knife ` 


In comparison with the corresponding vowels of the latter sentence they 
will be considerably raised and fronted in quality, though the degree of raising 
and fronting will vary ; vowel 3, for example, may approach IPA [s] in quality, 
whereas vowel 1 is more likely to be of the quality of Cardinal 4.1 Vowel 4 (e) 
may 1n some speech be fronted and raised to the quality of the Twii; i another 
type of speech the result of the assimilating process may be limited to a loss of 
the tightness or ‘ creak’ characteristic of the two half-close vowels in Twi. 

Obviously & process of this type 1s not easily expressed in terms of discrete 
entities for notational purposes, nor would it be strictly accurate to represent 
it in such a way.? It is best stated as a ‘ tendency ’ or ' trend’ to enharmonic 
groups. This tendency is completely realized when all the vowels of a speech 
group or measure are of one or other set. But this is rarely the case. Most 
commonly, some, not all, vowels are for example, of Set A, others in the group 
only approximate in differing degrees to the phonetic ‘norms’ for this set. 
The factors involved are : 

(i) the linguistic habits of the speaker, 
(ii) the style and speed of utterance, 
(ui) the length of the group, 
&nd each contributes to the degree of completeness with which the trend is 
realized. 
CONCLUSION, 

A step towards notational economy was suggested under VH,. A phono- 
logical analysis of the Twi vowel system might well proceed along similar lines 
and in the first instance postulate five basic vowel units, 

I, E, A, 0, U 
VH, and VH, are word features ? and are so stated. The vowel units of a word 
may be realized with higher or lower ‘set’ and have then the phonetic values 
shown in Table 2. 


1 Its ‘normal’ value is IPA 44. 

3 Until this fact is better understood and accepted amongst Twi speakers there seems little 
hope of an end to the constant disputes about the representation of vowel harmony. It is certainly 
incompatible with the aim of a ‘ phonetic ’ orthography. 

* It is not suggested that the two systems are thereby integrated; they remain discrete. 
For special purposes (it so happens) they may be expressed by the one notation. 
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TABLE 2 
Front Back 
I Close i e u o U 
E Mid e$ e o o O 
A Open 8 8 


H L H L H L 
Set is marked once for the word, that is, the radical with its extensions and its 
inflections, as in (Akuapem) : 
H 


L 
sE (v) ‘ say’ so sE (v) ‘resemble’ se 
Osk (v) ' he says’ ose Osk ' he is like’ ose 


ObEsE ‘he will say’ obese § ObESE ' he will be like’ obese 


VB; 

Whenever a ‘run’ of Set B vowels follows pause but is not followed by pause 
the next vowels can be considered a ‘node’. From this node, the raising 
process, R, operates throughout the run. A limiting case occurs when there 1s 
only one B-vowel but here the same rule applies. 

The application of this process is independent of the nature of the units 
‘containing’ the Set B vowels; (a) in some cases the run arises through a 
sequence of distinct words as, for example, m 

L L L 
AmA AyArA sIkA nU 


ee a eee 
(5) in other cases the run occurs within a compound word as, for example, in 
L H 


AbEdUA 
bl. 
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THE VERB IN BILIN 
By F. R. PALMER 


HIS paper is a study of the verbal forms of Bilin,! which is spoken in and 
around the town of Keren in Eritrea. Bilin is usually regarded as one 
of the dialects of the Cushitic language of Agau,? but it differs considerably 
from the Agau dialects of Ethiopia proper, and, while undoubtedly to be 
classified as Cushitic, has much phonological, and a little morphological affinity 
with the neighbouring Semitic languages of Tigre and Tigrinya. Research 
was undertaken in the field in 1952-8 ; several informants were employed, but 
- much of the material was provided from the speech of one man, Teclamaryam 
Tecruray, and all the material presented here was verified as valid for his 
speech. 

The forms associated with the ° scatter ’ 3 of a single verb in Bilin are very 
numerous, running, in theory at least, to over 10,000. The majority of these 
forms may be regarded linguistically as composed of three separate elements, 
each referable to a lexical or grammatical feature, Bilin being, to that extent, 
an ‘ agglutinative ’ language. An ideally simple statement, which treated each 
form as three completely distinct segments related only in sequence, is, however, 
impossible for two reasons. First, the remaining forms, which include those 
most commonly attested, cannot be treated each as three separate phonological 
and grammatical or lexical elements, Bilin being also partly ‘inflectional’. 
Secondly, there are two phonetic features, one of pitch pattern and the other 
‘of vowel harmony, which preclude the treatment of any form as merely a 
sequence of three elements; for the pitch pattern is statable only in terms 
of the entire word, and not of any one segment, and the vowel harmony not 
only extends phonologically over more than a single element, but also has 
reference to grammatical or lexical features that are more closely associated 
with other segments than with the segment of which it is a phonetic 
characteristic. ش‎ 

The phonological and morphological framework within which the analysis 
is undertaken is explained in the text itself. One point must be made clear ; 
the approach is ° polysystemic’.4 No attempt is made to suggest an overall 
phonological statement for the whole of Bilin, no account being taken of the 


, 1 Also known as Bilen. I prefer the form Bilin, as a transliteration of the name used by the 
Bilin themselves—bolin ; the form Bilen is derived from the Tigre and Tigrinya form of the 
name—Lbolen. 

3 of. A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, The non-Bantu languages of north-eastern Africa (Hand- 
book of African Languages, Part m), London, O.U.>., 1956. 

3 cf. for this term, J. R. Firth, ‘ Technique of semantics ', TPS, 1935, 62. 

4.of. J. R. Firth, ' Sounds and prosodies ', TPS, 1948, 151, and the works quoted by R. K. 
Sprigg, ' The tonal system of Tibetan ', BSOAS, x1, 1, 1955, 134, n. 2. 
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non-verbal forms, nor is a single homogeneous statement made even for the 
verbal forms. The analysis is framed to suit the material under considera- 
tion at each stage, taking into account both its phonological and its grammatical 
characteristics. 

The paper is divided into five main parts.? § 1 is an outline statement of the 
grammatical categories employed ; it is based partly on the requirements of 
the morphological analysis that follows and partly on syntactical features 
that must remain unstated, and it forms a framework within which the 
phonological statement may be made. § 2 deals with the main details of the 
phonology and § 3 with the main details of the morphology. § 4 is concerned 
with a few types of verb for which a different morphological statement is 
required, and § 5 with the morphological statement of the ' themes ’, which 1s 
excluded from § 3. 

1. Grammatical Outline. The forms may be arranged in terms of four 
categories—‘ theme ’, tense, number-cum-gender, and person. 

11. Theme. For the category of theme a system of eight terms 4 is required. 
This is illustrated by the following forms, which are identical in respect of the 
other categories : 


qValgk" 5 Simple Active 
q"alostuk" Simple Passive 
q"alis$k" Simple Causative 
q’alostenék* Reciprocal 

0” alison $k” Reciprocal Causative 
q*alolonék” Frequentative Active 


q"alolepóstek" ^  Frequentative Passive 
q"alelenísgk" Frequentative Causative 


12. Tense. The category of tense 1s here employed in the sense that each 
set of forms arranged in paradigm in terms of number-cum-gender and person 


1 For the relation between grammar and phonology of. my ° The “ broken plurals” of 
Tigrinya ', BSOAS, xvu, 3, 1955, 548-9. 

? In my enumeration each successive digit denotes a subsection of the previous section. 
Thus § 11, § 12, § 13, and $ 14 are subsections of $ 1; § 211, $ 212, and 8 213 are sub- 
sections of § 21, which is a subsection of § 2. 

* I take ‘theme’ from W. Leslau’s Documents tigrigna, Paris, 1941, in preference to ° derved 
form ’ or ° aspect °, since I use ‘ form ’ and ° aspect’ in a different sense. It cannot be too strongly 
stressed that this name, and all other names of categories, as well as all the translations, are 
employed solely for the identification of the categories or forms; they do not form an integral 
part of the linguistic analysis, which avoids all reference to notional criteria. 

* For the technical terms system and structure cf. W. S. Allen, ' Retroflexion in Sanskrit’, 
BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1954, 556, n. 2. Important technical terms, where first used, are printed in 
italics. 

E I use a transliteration of the Ethiopie script used by my informant, except that I write 9 
for the ' sixth form ' only where there 1s a vowel; where there is no vowel, the consonant alone 1s 


written. The symbols have roughly the values of those of I.P.A., except that f is used for [t], 


e fer [P], q for [k], j for[dg], y for [j], Jj for [E] and k”, ,”و‎ q7, x”, and J" for the 
labiovelars. The prominent syllable is indicated by an acute accent on the vowel symbol. 


4 
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comprises a different tense. The paradigm of jebíix" ‘he bought’ differs 
from that of jebéx" ' who bought’ solely in tense; the syntactical functions 
of the various tenses differ very considerably. The number of completely 
different paradigms that may be established is over 200, but for economy 
of statement some of these may be handled together, and the number of tenses 
given here is 40.1 
The tenses are to be divided into two ‘ aspects’, referred to as ‘ Aspect A’ 
and ' Aspect B’. Aspect, as shown in § 312, is established by reference to 
the phonological statement of pitch pattern and vowel harmony. Several of 
the tenses may be paired, one belonging to Aspect A and the other to Aspect B, 
and differing solely in the phonological features associated with each Aspect. 
e.g. jobét (Aspect A) (says) that he bought 

jebut (Aspect B) (says) that he buys 

jebéx" (Aspect À) who bought 

jebux" (Aspect B) who buys 
Most of the tenses, however, have no such corresponding tense in the other 
Aspect. 


e.g. jebé (Aspect A) having bought 
jobinudik (Aspect A) if he bought 
jobék (Aspect B) he bought and . . . 
jobén (Aspect B) if he buys 


13. Number-cum-gender. Number and gender are not to be regarded as two 
grammatical categories, but as a single category with a system of three terms. 
In traditional terminology these would probably be referred to as ' masculine 
singular ’, ' feminine singular ', and ‘ plural common ' but to avoid the implica- 
tion that number and gender are distinct categories, they will be referred to 
simply as ° masculine ’, ‘feminine’, and ‘ plural’. 


e.g. gubuk" masculine he refuses 
gebeti feminine she refuses 
gebnék" plural they refuse 


14. Person. A system of three terms is required for the category of person. 
These are referred to as ‘ first’, ‘second’, and ‘ third’ person. - 


e.g.  gebek"ón first I refuse 
gebrek” second you (sing.) refuse 
gebrek” third he refuses 


If the categories were based upon the morphology of the verb alone, it 
would not be possible to establish separate categories for number-cum-gender 
and person, each with a system of three terms, since this would imply the 


1 For instance, only one tense is here recognized for 08582” ‘who refused’ ($ 3221), but 
these forms agree in case (as well as number-cum-gender and person) with the noun. There is, 
therefore, a different paradigm (of seven members) for each case; of. the Appendix. On the 
other hand the number of tenses could be stated as 16 only, if all paradigms with mmular endings 
are classed together as one tense. The number 40 1s a convenient compromise between the two 
extremes. 
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possibility of nine different forms, whereas in fact no paradigm arranged 
with reference to these categories contains more than seven forms, and many 
paradigms have only. five. An example of each type of paradigm is as 
follows :— 


3 m. gebek" he refuses 

9d. gubuti she refuses 

2 m/f gebruk" you (sing.) refuse 

1 m/f gebsk"ón I refuse 

3 pl. gebnük" they refuse 

2 pl. gubdentk” you (plur.) refuse 

1 pl. gebnsk"ón we refuse 

3 m., 1 m/f gubnedik if he/I refused 

3 f., 2 m/f  gsebrenedik if she/you (sing.) refused 
3 pl. gebnénedik if they refused 

2 pl. gebdonónvedik if you (plur.) refused 
1 pl. gubnenedik if we refused 


The morphology of the verb alone would justify only a seven term system 
for the category of number-cum-gender-cum-person, but a three term number- 
cum-gender system is established syntactically by reference to concord with 
nominal forms for which a paradigm of three members is required (e.g. masculine 
cenam, feminine cenami, plural cynaman, ‘deaf’). But although the two 
grammatical categories of number-cum-gender and person can in this way 
be established separately, and must be clearly distinguished in a syntactical 
statement, it is convenient in the morphological statement to handle the two 
categories together by setting up five- and seven-member paradigms as 
illustrated. 

2. Phonology. The phonological statement is made in terms of two types 
of element, phonematic and prosodic. Phonematic elements are of two generalized 
kinds, consonant and vowel, or, better, C and V, and comprise the phonematic 
structure of the word; for instance q*alex” ‘he saw’ is stated as CVCVC. 
Prosodic elements are features of pieces larger than the individual phonematic 
elements and in Bilin may be treated as features of the entire word. For both 
the phonematic and the prosodic elements systems of commutable terms are 
to be established, these terms being referred to as phonematic units and prosodies. 
Phonettc exponents are to be stated for all the terms in the systems. 

The detailed description of both the phonematie and the prosodic elements 
depends upon the statement of the phonematic structure ; the detailed descrip- 
tion of the phonematic elements in turn depends to some extent upon the state- 
ment of the prosodies. The phonological analysis begins, therefore, with 
phonematie structure (§ 21), and then deals successively with prosodies (§ 22) 
and phonematic units (§ 23). 


1 [ prefer to use C and V, and use ' consonant’ and ‘ vowel’ as phonetic terms. For much 
of the theoretical approach cf, my ‘ '' Openness " in Tigre’, BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1956, 561-77. 
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21. Phonematso structure. In terms of its phonematic structure, the word 
in Bilin is divisible in two ways. First, it may be divided into syllables, with 
the statement of syllabic structure, and secondly it may be divided into stem 
and ending, with the ending further divisible into an infix or tnfizes and suffix. 
The latter division is of morphological relevance, as shown in § 3, but it is 
also phonologically justifiable, since it is essential for the statement of the 
“junction feature ' (§ 213), of both prosodies, and of the phonematic units. 

211. The statement of the syllabic structure requires the recognition of 
syllables of two types, CV and CVC; combinations of these are various, and 
a word may consist of from one syllable to at least as many as twelve. Syllabic 
division will be indicated by a bar. 


e.g. gebek" he refuses CV/CVC 
genjek" he sleeps CVC/CVC 
genjü while he slept CVC/CV 


212. Division into stem and ending cuts across syllabic division ; it is 
indicated by a hyphen. 


e.g. gebek" he refuses CVC-VC 
genjek" he sleeps CVCC-VC 
genjü while he slept CVCC-V 


For many of the forms, but not all of them, the enditg may be further 
divided into infix and suffix, and for a small number of forms into two infixes 
and a suffix. (The statement of phonematic structure for the examples below 
` is provisional and therefore asterisked ; an emended statement is to be found 
in the next section.) 


e.g. gubri while you (sing.) refused — *CVC-C-V 
gebdent while you (plur.) refused *CVC-CVC-V 
gebdenénedik if you (plur.) refused *ÜVC-CVC-VCVCVO 
gebgéret (says) that you (sing.) *CVC-C-VC-VC 
did not refuse 
gubgédonst (says) that you (plur.) *CVC-C-VCVC-VC 
did not refuse 


213. There is a feature that is related to phonematic structure, but 
statable only in terms of the stem-ending division, and is, in fact, a ‘ junction 
feature’. At a point in the word that is determined by this division, there is 
between comparable forms an alternation between & half close central vowel 
and absence of any vowel, this alternation being entirely conditioned by the 
question of syllabic structure. This is illustrated by the following forms :— 


gebuk he refuses 
gebrek” she refuses 
genjek" he sleeps 


genjersk" &he sleeps 
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The stem of the first two forms is to be stated as CVC, and that of the 
second two as CVCC.  gebek" and genjek" are divisible as CVC-VC and 
CVCC-VC respectively. A similar treatment of gebrek” and genjersk" as 
CVC-CVC and CVCC-VCVC would be possible, but misleading, for the presence 
of a half close central vowel in genjerek" and the absence of any such vowel 
in gebrek” is wholly determined by phonological structure. A form *genjrek" 
would be exactly parallel with gebrek", but would not conform to the possible 
syllabic structures of Bilin; for CVCCCVC cannot be analysed into syllables 
of the types CV and CVC. A form geberek* would be exactly parallel with 
genjerek" ; this would be syllabically possible, but, in fact, forms with structure 
CVC-VCVC and a half close central vowel as the exponent of the first element 
of the ending are not attested. 

It is desirable to avoid making the absence of the half close central vowel 
in the one form and its presence in the other exponents of different phono- 
logical categories. This may be done by treating gebrek” and genjorek” either 
as CVC-CVC and CVCC-CVC respectively, or as CVC-VCVC and CVCC-VCVC. 
The former solution is unsatisfactory, both because it is contrary to the state- 
ment of syllabic structure, and because it assigns no phonological status to the 
half close central vowel of genjerek". The second solution will be adopted, 
because it does not contradict the syllabic statement, and it gives phonological 
status to the vowel; its only peculiarity is that it establishes for gebrek" | 
a phonological element whose exponent is the absence of a vowel between two 
consonants, or, more briefly, ‘ml’. 

The phonematic unit whose exponent is either half close central or nil 
will be referred to as e. ə will be used, in the statement of the phonematic 
units (§ 23), as a term in several different V systems; for our purpose here it is 
sufficient to state that it differs from the other terms in the systems in that 
its exponent is either half close central or nil. e has these alternative exponents 
only when it is a term in the V system which forms the first element of the 
ending; im all other cases it has the single exponent of a half close central 
vowel. 

The syllable for which this special statement is required extends across the 
stem-ending division ; its first C is at all times the final element of the stem - 
and its V the first element of the ending. For that reason it will be referred to 
as the ' junction syllable ’. 

The phonetic exponent of e in the junction syllable is, as already stated, 
either half close central or nil, as determined by the syllabic structure. Where 
the absence of V (in this case, o) would imply syllabic structures not analysable 
into CV and CVC, its exponent is half close central; elsewhere it is nil. For 
instance, in genjerek" (CVCC-VCVO) its exponent is half close central since 
absence of o would imply the syllabically impossible *CVCCCVC, whereas in 
gebrek” it is nil, since absence of o implies the possible structure CVC/CVC. 

With the treatment of nil as the exponent of 9, a term in V, an emended 
statement of the forms gebrü, gebdenü, gebdendnedik, gebgéret, and gubgsdenst, 
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quoted in $ 212 is possible; they are CVC-VC-V, CVC-VCVC-V, CVC-VCVC- 
VCVCVC, CVC-VC-VC-VC, and CVC-VC-VCVC-VC respectively. 

214. For those forms for which two infixes are required, o has alternative 
exponents of half close central and nil, not only in the junction syllable, but 
in the following syllable also. This, too, is a ‘ junction syllable '—of the two 
infixes, but this term will be used technically only of the syllable specified 
in § 213. The need for the recognition of alternative exponents for o in two 
syllables is illustrated by the following forms :— 


gebgóret (says) that she did not refuse — CVC-VC-VC-VC 
jebigrét (says) that she did not buy CVC-VC-VC-VC 
genjegóret (says) that she did not sleep CVCC-VC-VC-VC 


Comparison of gebgóret with genjegóret shows the need for the statement of 
alternative exponents in the junction syllable. Comparison of both these 
forms with jebigrét (not *jebigéret), shows the need to recognize alternative 
exponents in the following syllable also. 

In this second syllable the rule for the exponent of o is different from 
that stated for the junction syllable. The exponent is half close central when 
the vowel term of the preceding syllable (the junction syllable) is also 9, as in 
gebgéret and genjegóret; otherwise it is nil, as in jebigrét. It is to be noted 
that the question of syllabic structure, which is relevant in the statement of . 
the exponents of o in the Junction syllable, is not 80 relevant here; for, while 
it would preclude *gebgrét it would not preclude *gunjogrét, yet this form is 
not attested. 

22. Prosodtes. The two prosodic systems with which the analysis of the 
Bilin verb is concerned are, first, a system of prominence patterns, and, 
secondly, a system mvolving vowel qualities. The first of these deals with the 
pitch patterns and the second with the varieties of vowel harmony. Both are 
prosodies of the entire word, though their phonetic exponents are features of 
syllables or groups of syllables. In the case of prominence it is obvious that, 
although one syllable is stated to be prominent, the prominence pattern belongs 
to the word as a whole. Vowel harmony is a phonetic feature of certain syllables 
only, not of the entire word, but it is a feature of only one set of such syllables 
that may be clearly defined. It is, therefore, appropriate to characterize the 
word in terms of the type of vowel harmony, and so to treat this prosody too 
as a prosody of the word. 

221. Prominence patterns. In terms of prominence all words in Bilin 
are to be treated as having either one prominent syllable or none. The phonetic 
exponent of prominence is a pitch higher than that of the preceding syllable.! 
Various syllables may be prominent, but, if the forms of each complete paradigm 
are considered together, a system of four patterns may be established. 


1 Except in the case of the final syllable of a sentence-final word, where a high falling pitch 
is the exponent either of a prominent syllable or of the absence of prominence 1n the word. 
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The prominence pattern is to be stated by reference to the junction syllable, 
and a relevant feature is whether, when o is the V term of the junction syllable, 
its exponent is half close central or nil. When the exponent is nil, it will be stated 
that the syllable is ‘ unvowelled ’ ; in all other cases (if the exponent is half close 
central or if the V term of the junction syllable 18 not o), the syllable will be 
stated to be * vowelled ’. Tt is to be noted that for verbs whose stems end in two 
C elements, e.g. genjena! ‘to sleep’ (stem CVCO) it follows from the state- 
ments on syllabic structure and on e that the junction syllable is vowelled 
throughout the entire scatter. 

The prominent syllable of the four possible prominence patterns is as 
follows :— 

(i) the syllable preceding the junction syllable, 
(ii) the junction syllable, when vowelled ; when unvowelled, the syllable 


^ following it, 
(ii) the junction syllable, when vowelled ; when unvowelled, the syllable 
preceding it, 
(iv) no syllable or any syllable, as determined by the grammatical status 
of the form. 


For verbs whose stem ends in CC, and for which the junction syllable is 
vowelled throughout, there can be no distinction between (ii) and (i). Verbs 
of this type are exemplified in the second set of paradigms given below; verbs 
whose stem ends in a single C, and for which the junction syllable is vowelled 
in some forms and unvowelled in others are exemplified im the first set of 
four. 


(i) (1) (ii) (iv) 


Stem gay- fən- kab- ggb- 
9 m., 1 m/f gáyex" fenex" kabéx" gebex" 
3 £., 2 m/f gáyrex" jenréx* kábrex"* guebrex" 
3 pl. gáyinex" fannéx* kabinex” gebnáx"* 
2 pl. g&gdinex* fondénex" kübdinex" gebdenfx" 
1 pl. gannex” feyn$x" kábnex"* gobnex* 
(“who ran . .. called... helped... refused’) 
(i) (i), (11) (iv) 
Stem soxant- Pere- genj- 
3 m., 1 m/f Soxántex" Purfüx" genjex" 
3 f., 2 m/f Sexánterex" 2ur?órex" genjorex" 
3 pl. Soxántenex" | Per?ónex" ` genjenéx" 
2 pl. Soxüántodunver" 2ur?ódonex" gunjedenéx” 
1 pl. Soxántenex" Zur?ónux" genjenex" 
(‘who pities . . . knew... slept ’) 


1 The identification of any Bilin verb is most conveniently made by the use of this form, 
the ‘ infinitive ’, for which see the end of § 3. 
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222. Vowel quality. The prosody of vowel quality is, like that of 
prominence, to be stated for the forms of a complete paradigm. It is, however, 
only in some second and third person plural forms that there is vowel harmony, 
1.6. that the vowel quality is a feature of more than one syllable. 

2221. If these third and second person plural forms are considered, eight 
types of vowel sequence are to be noted. In the case of the second person forms, 
these are the vowels of the two syllables following the junction syllable ; 
the possibilities are as follows :— 


First vowel Second vowel e.g. 
(i) half close cen. half close cen. gebdenónwdik if you refused 
(u) half close cen. half open cen. gebdenét (says) that you re- 
fused 
(u) half close cen. half close back ^  gebdenó (you) having refused 
(iv) close front close front jebdininedik if you bought 
(v) close front half close front § jebdinét (says) that you 
bought 
(vi) half open cen. half open cen. gubdentt (says) that you 
refuse 
(vii) half open cen. open front gebdenáka when you refused 
(vii) close back close back gebdunü while you refused 


In the case of the first person plural forms the vowels are the vowels of 
the junction syllable and the following syllable. They are identical with the 
vowels of the second person plural forms, with the exception that in the first 
syllable, being the junction syllable, nil is an alternative to half close central, 
depending on the syllabic structure. The first three vowel sequences are to be 
stated as :— 


First vowel - Second vowel 


OE‏ ود ai‏ ال ل ا 


gebnónudik if they refused 


T 1 ` f gunjentt (says) that they slept 
(ii) halfcl.cen./nil half op. cen. { gubnét (aa) that they 
refused 
T gunjenó (they) having slept 
. (iii) halfel.cen./nil  halfel. back l ae ee 


These forms illustrate four types of vowel harmony, and on the basis of 
them a prosodic system of four terms may be set up, the four terms being 
symbolized z, y, a, and w. (1), (ii), and (iii) are z prosodic, (iv) and (v) are y 
prosodic, (vi) and (vii) are a prosodic, and (vii) is w prosodic. For each 
prosody there is a single vowel quality in the first of the relevant syllables, but 
one, two, or three qualities in the second. The vowels related to each prosody 
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Share with each other certain phonetic features which are describable as 
centrality, frontness, openness, and backness, as set out below. 


Prosody Quality First vowel Second vowel 
half cl. cen. 

2 central half cl. cen./nil | half op. cen. 

half cl. back 


1 front close front اا‎ Tone 


| half cl. front 

half op. cen. 
a open half op. cen. open front 
w back close back close back 


There are two points to be noted. First, half close back 1s included under 
‘central’. The apparent difficulty is purely a terminological one; strictly 
the quality associated with z is ° mid (neither close nor open) and non-front ’, 
but such a description is too clumsy to use. Secondly, half open central is 
included under both ‘ open’ and ‘central’; in other words the areas of z and 
a overlap, but this leads to no ambiguity since the two prosodies are to be 
distinguished by the quality of the first vowel. 

An example of a complete paradigm belonging to each type of prosody 
is given below :— 


2 Yy a E^ 
3m.,lm/f gebet jabét gebet gebu 
8 f., 2 m/f gebret jebrét gebret gebrü 
3 pl. gebnát jebinét gebenét gebunü 
2 pl. gubdentt jobdinét gebdenft gebdunü 
1 pl. gubnst jebnét gebnst gebnü 


(° (says) that he refused ’, etc., ' (says) that he bought’, ete., ‘ (says) that he 
refuses’, ‘ while he refused ', eto.) 
23. Phonematic elements. It is neither desirable nor possible to make 
a single statement of the C and V systems for all the phonematic elements. 
‘The analysis must be related to the distinction between stem and ending, 
and infix and suffix, and must take into account the statement of the prosodies. 
281. For the elements of the stem the systems required are :— 


C  asystem of 29 terms—b, f, m, t, d, f, 7,8, f, c, j, K, g, q, x, D, kv, gv, 
q7, x", DF, r, l, w, y, ?, h, $, b. 
V  asystem of seven terms—i, e, &, o, 8, u, o (the exponent of ə, in the 
junction syllable only, being half close central or nil). 
232. For the statement of the infix or infixes the possibilities are more 
restricted, but the statement more complex. 
The C units are four only—r, n, d, and g. Of these g is a phonematic unit 
of the first infix where two infixes are established, this infix being at all 
times -ag-. 
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The vowel qualities are of four kinds only—half close central (which alter- 
nates with nil in the junction syllable), close front, half open central, and close 
back. If the prosodic statement is taken into account, these differences of vowel 
quality do not justify the recognition of four different phonematic units, since 
they have already been stated in the description of the prosodies. A single 
phonematic unit may be recognized with four exponents according to the 
prosody—half close central or nil in a z prosodic syllable, close front in a y 
prosodic syllable, half open central in an a prosodic syllable, and close back 
in a w prosodic syllable. These are clearly illustrated by the ‘first vowels ' 
of $ 2221. 

The statement is complicated by the fact that, in certain syllables of the 
infix, half close central or nil is the quality, irrespective of the prosody. This 
is best illustrated by comparing the third person plural forms, in which there 
are the four qualities, with the first person plural forms in which the quality 
of the relevant syllable is half close central or nil (in these examples the relevant 
syllable is the junction syllable, and the exponent is nil). 


Prosody 3 pl. Quality 1 pl. Quality 
2 gebnónsdik nil gebnenedik ^ nil 
2 gebnét nil gubnet nil 
2 gebnó nu gebno nil 
1 jobininedik close front jobninedik nil 
jJ jebinét close front jobnét nil 
a gebuntt half open cen. gebnet nil 
a gebenáka half open cen.  gebnáka nil 
w 'gebuná close back gubnü nil 


The simplest statement of these forms is made by setting up two unita, 
one of which has alternative exponents according to the prosody, the other 
with half close central or nil as its exponent irrespective of the prosody. The 
latter may without ambiguity be symbolized o; for the former the symbol a 
will be employed. l 

233. For the elements of the suffix, systems identical with those of the stem 
may be established, except for the first element of the suffix. The vowel qualities 
of this first element are, in fact, such that a seven term V system as stated 
- for the other V elements could be set up, but this would ignore the prosodic 
characteristics of these vowel qualities. It is appropriate to establish a different 
V system for each prosody. The systems are, provisionally,’ as follows :— 


. Z—& system of three terms—o, g, and o. (One of the exponents of o in the 
junction syllable is nil.) 
y—a system of two terms—i and e. 
a—a system of two terms—s and a. 
w—a system of one term—u. 


1 For the development of this see § 32112. 
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234. For the elements of the ending where no infix/suffix division is made, 
the statement is as for the suffix. 

3. Morphology. The morphological statement made in this section is 
intended to cover not the entire scatter of a verb, but the forms of a single 
theme only. For, in terms of the phonological analysis suggested, it is possible 
to make a single set of morphological statements of tense, number-cum-gender, 
and person that is valid for any theme of any verb (with the exception of those 
treated in § 4). The features that differentiate the grammatically identical 
forms of different verbs or different themes are of two types, first, the phone- 
matic elements of the stem, which are handled in the statement of the lexically 
distinct verbs and of the different themes, and, secondly, the prosodies, which 
are used in setting up verb classes. Within this framework the morphological 
statement of tense and the number-cum-gender and person paradigms is the 
same for all verbs and all themes. 

The morphological relation between the themes must to some extent be 
treated lexically, though some degree of patterning is to be observed, as stated 
in § B. To avoid confusion only the Simple Active themes of the verbs will be 
considered in this section, and the verbs will be classified in accordance with the 
characteristics of this theme. This classification will form a basis for the state- 
ment of the morphology of the themes in § 5. 

31. The verbs of Bilin (the lexically distinct elements) are to be characterized 
in terms of 

(1) the phonematic structure of the stem and the terms in the C and V 
systems of the stem (§ 311) ; 

(u) the prosodies of vowel quality and prominence ; in terms of these verb 

classes are to be established (§ 312). 
311. The phonematic structures of the stem are of the following kinds :— 


C1 fona go out 
CVC gebna refuse 
CVCC gunjona sleep 
CVCVC waxitna fight 
CVCCVC Tawtitna succeed 
CVCVCC sexAntena pity 


CVCCVCC fekkérdona surprise 
CVCCVCCVC  jeng"elg"ólna tickle 


312. Verb classes are to be established in terms of the two prosodic 
systems. Each class is, however, characterized by the prosodic features of 
each of its two Aspects, and not by a single prosody from each system through- 
out its scatter. In terms of vowel quality alone, only two classes are to be 
distinguished, those that are z prosodic in Aspect A and those that are y prosody 
in this Aspect ; the vowel qualities of Aspect B are alike for all verbs, the tenses 
being @, y, and w prosodic. 


1 Verbs with stem C require a different statement from all others, and are treated in § 4. 
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The verb classes of Bilin are nine in all. In the table stated below an example 
of a verb with stem ending in both C and CC has been given wherever possible ; 
it must be remembered that for verb stems ending in CC there is no distinction 
of prominence patterns (i) and (ii). The vowel quality of Aspect B is not 
stated in this table ; it is a/w/y for all verbs. 


Class V.qual.(A) | Prom.(4) Prom. (B) e.g. 


I 2 Iv iv gebna refuse 
quttena punish 
II 2 iv i támna taste 
III 2 11 ii Jonna call 
i/i i/li ?er?óna know 
IV 2 iv 1 fekkérdona surprise 
V 2 l/l 1 soxántona pity 
VI 2 1 1 jenq"elq"élna tickle 
kerkérdena crucify 
VII 1 lv lv jebna buy 
kontona learn 
VIIL y Ill il kábna help 
1/1 i/i k"edyóna discuss 
IX y 1 1 ganna run 
térsona begin 


32. As already stated, a single morphological statement may be made for 
all verbs, the differences in form between the various scatters having been stated 
as prosodic and treated as exponents of different verb classes. Moreover, since 
the prosodies have been handled in the statement of verb classes, the morpho- 
logical statement of the tenses and their paradigms may be made almost 
entirely in terms of the phonematic elements alone. There are two exceptions 
to this :— | 

(a) For the tenses of Aspect B the vowel quality prosody is to be stated ; 
this may be a, y (one tense only), or w (one tense only) ; 

(b) for paradigms of prominence pattern (iv), the prominence is to be stated 
for each member of the paradigm. 

The morphological analysis that deals with number-cum-gender, person, 
and tense is in two parts. The first (§ 321) deals with those tenses whose forms 
may be treated in terms of infix and suffix; for these separate statements of 
number-cum-gender together with person and of tense may be made; all have 
& paradigm of five members; and they are conveniently referred to as the 
‘five member paradigm tenses '. The second part (§ 322) deals with those tenses 
whose forms may not all be treated in terms of infix and suffix; for these 
separate statements of number-cum-gender together with person and of tense 
cannot be made throughout the paradigm; most of them have a paradigm 
of seven members and will be referred to as the ' seven member paradigm 
tenses’. In each part there is a further division into positive and negative 
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tenses ; this division is a purely formal one, negative tenses being defined 
as those whose forms have an infix -3g-. 
321. Five member paradigm tenses. 
3211. Positive tenses. The two features that are not statable in terms 
of phonematic units may be dealt with briefly :— 
(a) The vowel quality prosody of Aspect B tenses is a for all tenses 
except that of gubü, which is w, and that of gebék which is y. 
(b) The prominence of forms of pattern (iv) is of two kinds :— 
either the prominent syllable is the syllable containing the first element 
of the suffix throughout the paradigm, 
or the prominent syllable is the syllable containing the first element 
of the suffix in the second and third person plural forms only, all 
other forms being without prominence. 
In fact all z paradigms are of the first type and the w and y paradigms 
are of the second; a paradigms are of both kinds. An example of each type 
(both a) is set out below :— 


3m. 1m/f gebyt geben 
3f,2m/f  gebret gubrén 

3 pl. gebenst gebentn 
2 pl. gebdentt gebdenén 
1 pl. gebnet gebnén 1 


Two statements are now required, one dealing with number-cum-gender 
and person in terms of the infix, and the other with tense in terms of the suffix. 

32111. The infixes and their correlation with number-cum-gender and 
person are set out in the table that follows, with examples from each type of 
vowel quality prosody :— 


Infiz z y w a 
3m, 1 m/f zero gubo jobé gebü gubáka 
3 f., 2 m/f er gebro jobré gebrü gebraka 
3 pl. an gebnó jebiné gebunü gebenáka 
2 pl. edan gubdenó jebdiné gsbdunt gebdenáka 
l pl. on gebno jebné gebnü gebnáka 


32112. The suffixes, which correlate with tenses, are-of various structures. 
With the exception of their first element they may be stated in terms of the 
seven term V system and the 29 term C system. For the first element different 
systems are required for each prosody, in accordance with the statement in 
§ 233. This statement now requires further development. 

In the first place, since in Aspect A the prosodies z and y are stated as the 
differentia between the two verb classes, and since the suffix is to be correlated 
with tense, it follows that the suffixes of the z prosodic verbs must be identified 
with those of the y prosodic verbs, and that, therefore, the first V elements of 


1 For the translations see the list at the end of the section. 
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the suffix of the one type of verb must exactly correspond with those of the 
other. In the phonological analysis, however, a three term system was estab- 
lished for z and a two term system for y. Morphologically a system of three 
terms, to cover both prosodies, is required, the correspondences being :— 


Z eg. y eg. 

o gebnedik 1 jebinedik 
g gebyt e jəbét 

o gebo e jebé 


The complete paradigms of gebnwdik and jebinedik, gebut and jebét are 
as follows + : 


o m., I1 m/f  gebnedik jebínwdik gebvt jobét 

3 f., 2 m/f gebrenvudik jobrinedik gubret jobrét 

3 pl. gebnónedik jebinínedik gubntt Jobinét 
2 pl. gebdenónedik ^ jebdinínedik ^ gebdon$t Jebdinét 
1 pl. gebnenedik jebnínsdik gebnet jebnét 


In the second place vowel quality differentiates Aspect. Most of the tenses 
of Aspect A differ from those of Aspect B in phonematic as well as prosodic 
features, but for two pairs of tenses, the difference may be regarded as wholly 
prosodic ; the suffixes of the Aspect A tenses (which are either z or y) may be 
identified with those of the Aspect B tense (these are a and are identical for 
all verb classes). Thus the paradigms of gebet and jebét (above) may be regarded 
as differing only in the prosodic features associated with their Aspect from that 
of gebet (or jebet) ? :— 


3 m., lm/f gebyt jobet 
3f,2m/f  gebret jobret 

8 pl. geubuntt jobunét 
2 pl. gubdentt jebdenét 
l pl. gebnet jobnet 


This requires the recognition of the further morphological correspondence 
of terms in the first V system of the suffix—of v in the z system and e in the y 
system with 8 in the a system. (As has already been noted, there is no prosodic 
difference between the Aspect B tenses of the verbs of the class of gebna and 
those of the class of jobna, and the endings of the paradigms of gebut and 
jebut are identical in every respect. It will be sufficient in all later exemplifica- 
tion and analysis of Aspect B to refer only to the forms of gebna.) 

There remain only two terms, the term a in the a prosodic system (the 
paradigm of gebáka) and the one term u in the w prosodic system. These have 
no morphological correspondence with any term in any other system. 


1 For 0810 and jebé see above. 

* The translational difference between the paired tenses is one of past (Aspect A) and present 
or future (Aspect B). But such criteria are not used to establish Aspect, and it should be noted 
that gebrá (8 3221) ' he will refuse ' is of Aspect A. 
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In a complete statement of the morphological correspondences, five units 
are to be recognized for the first element of the suffix. These are to besymbolized 
by the Greek letters 1, 7, w, a, and v, as set out in the table below :— 


2 y 0 w 
t 9 (gebnedik) 1 (jebingdik) 
7 8 (gebet) e (jebét) 8 (gubst) 
7 o (gubo) e (jebé) 
a a (gebüka) 
7 u (gebü) 


There is one partial paradigm, one of whose members belongs to a different 
Aspect from that of the others. For the verbs gebna and jebna the forms 
are :— 


9 m. geban jebin 

3 f. gebren jebrín 
3 pl. gebinin jebinin 
1 pl. gebnen jebnín 


The third person masculine, third person feminine, and first person plural 
forms are all of Aspect A, z prosodic in the one paradigm and y prosodic in 
the other. But the third plural forms are of Aspect B. This is quite clear for 
two reasons. First, gebinín is y prosodic; all Aspect A forms of gebna are z 
prosodic, the distinction of z and y in Aspect A being one of the criteria for 
verb class, but Aspect B forms are y as well as a and w prosodic—the paradigm 
of gebék is y prosodic throughout. Secondly, it has the prominence of an 
Aspect B form. This is not apparent from the paradigms of gebna, since the 
prominence of the two Aspects is the same, but clearly illustrated from a 
Class II verb whose prominence pattern is (iv) for Aspect A, but (ii) for 
Aspect B :— 

9 m. tamen 

3 f. tamren 

3 pl. taminin NOT *taminin 
1 pl. tamnen 

This is even more obvious for a verb whose stem differs according to its 
Aspect (cf. § 432—Aspect A stem nex-, Aspect B stem nak-, and Class IT) :— 


à m. nexen 

3 f. nexren 
3 pl. nakinin 
] pl. nexnen 


3212. Negative tenses. The negative tenses are formally distinguished 
from the positive tense in that they have two infixes of which the first is -3g-. 

For the two features that cannot be treated in terms of phonematic units 
it may be stated :— 

(a) In Aspect B all tenses are a prosodic. 
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(b) The prominence of forms of prominence pattern (iv) is of two kinds :— 
either the prominent syllable is the syllable containing the phonematic 
unit g or, if this is unvowelled, the following syllable, 
or the prominent syllable is the junction syllable; this is restricted to 
two y prosodic paradigms. 
32121. The second infix correlates with number-cum-gender and person, 
and is identical with the infix of positive tenses.! 


e.g. Infixes 2 y a 
8 m., 1 m/f ag + zero gebgtt jobigtt gtbeg Bt 
3 f., 2 m/f 3g -+ er gubgéret jebigrét gebugrét 
3 pl. 3g -+ an gebgénut jobignét gubugtnet 
2 pl. 3g + ədən gebgédenst jebigdónst gebugdéánet 
l pl. ag -+ en gubgónvst jobignét gebegnát 


32122. Most of the negative tenses can be paired with the positive tenses, 
and treated as having the same suffix. The three exemplified above correspond 
to the paradigms of gebet (z), jobét, and gebet (a). Some of them have no 
corresponding positive tense. These are the paradigms of gebgi, gebgíd, gebgin, 
and gebgindu. One of these is set out below :— 


3m.,lm/f 08501 jobigi oR 105801 

9 f., 2 m/f gehgóri jebígri jebugrí 

3 pl. gebgóni jebigni jebugní 
2 pl. gebgódeni jebígdeni jebegdóni 
1 pl. gebgéni jebigni jobegni 


The statement of the negative tenses raises two problems. First, the vowel 
quality of the first element of the ending of gubgi is close front in z as well 
as y paradigms (gebgi being z and jebigi being y). This does not correspond 
to the quality of any of the five units set up for the first element of the ending 
of the positive tenses. Either, therefore, yet a further unit is to be established, 
or the unit vis to be recognized here with partially different exponents, i.e. close 
front in both z and y paradigms. For economy the second alternative is adopted. 

Secondly, the y prosodic paradigms are anomalous in three respects. 

(i) The vowel quality prosody is to be referred only to the junction syllable 
and not to several elements of the ending as in the positive tenses, as is most 
clearly illustrated by the paradigm of jebigét :— 


3 m., i m/f  jebigét NOT *jabigét ef. jebét 
3f,2m/f  ]jobigr&t *jobigrét jebrét 

3 pl. jebignét *jebiginet jebtnét 
2 pl. jebigdénet *jgbigdinet jebdinét 
] pl. Jebignét *jobignét jebnét 


In the a prosodic paradigm, on the other hand, it is clear that the prosody 


1 For the alternation of half close central and nil in two syllables see $ 214, For the vowels of 
the y prosodic paradigm see below, this section. 
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is referred to all the elements of the infixes ; note especially the second person 
plural form gebegdénet NOT *gebugdóneat. 

(ii) There is, for all paradigms, an alternative form in which the quality 
of the V element of the junction syllable is half open central, instead of close 
front. This has been illustrated by the alternative paradigms of jebigi and 
jebegi. Lf this element is stated as 3, it must be added that the exponent of 3 
is close front or half open central in a y prosodic negative form. 

(ii) For certam paradigms the prominence of forms of prominence pattern 
(iv) is different from that of all other negative paradigms; as already stated, 
‘the prominent syllable is the junction syllable, instead of the syllable containing 
the unit g (or if this is unvowelled, the following syllable). An example of this is 
the paradigm of jebigi, which is to be compared with that of jebigét, but it is 
to be noted that for the alternative forms in which the quality of the vowel 
of the junction syllable is half open central (e.g. jabegi), the prominence is 
always of the more regular type.! 

A full list of the five member paradigms is set out below with the related 
Aspect A and Aspect B and the positive and negative tenses grouped together. 
All Aspect A tenses are z or y prosodic according to the verb class ; an example 
of a z prosodic verb is given. All Aspect B tenses are a prosodic except those 
marked with asterisks. All forms of prominence pattern (iv) have the first 
type of prominence (positive tenses, prominence in the second and third plural 
forms only; negative tenses, promunence on the syllable containing g, or if 
unvowelled on the following syllable) except where marked with & dagger. 
The alternative negative forms (jebegi, etc.) are not listed. 


Sufiz Aspect Pos/neg. e.g. 


Un A/B pos. geben let him refuse 
u Dedi A pos. gebnedi (surprised) that he re- 
fused 
u nedik A pos. gsbnedik if he refused 
u nedin A pos. gebnedin because he refused 
t A neg. tgebgi without refusing 
ud A neg. tgebgid if he had not refused 
un A neg. Tgebgin (ordered) not to refuse 
u ndu A neg. Tgubgíndu in order not to refuse 
pos. gebyt (says) that he refused 
A | neg. gebgst (says) that he did not 
nt refuse 
pos. gebut (says) that he refuses 
B | neg. gebegét (says) that he does not 
refuse 


1 My ınformant preferred jebigst to jobigzt, but jebígex" to jebigsx"v, though he 
accepted both. Similarly he preferred jabigi, jabigid, eto., to jobigí, jebigíd, etc., but he 
accepted only jab'egí, etc., and not *jebagi, ete. 
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A { pos. gebex" which he refused 
p xvi neg. 1gubgéx" which he did not refuse 
B l pos. gebex" which he refuses 
neg. gebegéx" which he does not refuse 
jonn l A pos. gebesuna after he refused 
B pos. gubusena just as he refused 
pos. gebusungk (make) him refuse 
LE $ pem gebegüsenwk (make) him not to refuse 
- B { pos. tgebén if he refuses 
neg. gebegén if he does not refuse 
nk B pos. 1*gebék he refused and . . . 
e) A pos. gebo having refused 
a ka B pos. 1gebáka when he refused 
v B pos. t**gebú while he refused 


T Prominence pattern (1v) forms : negative tenses, prominent syllable is the junction syllable 
(y paradigms only); positive tenses, prominent syllable is the syllable containing the first 
element of the suffix, throughout the paradigm. * y prosodic. ** w prosodic. 


322. Seven member paradigms. All the seven member paradigms except 
two (a z and y prosodic pair) are positive.? 

3221. Positive tenses. For the features that are not statable in phonematic 
terms it 18 to be stated :— 

(a) All Aspect B tenses are a prosodic. 

(b) The prominence of forms of prominence pattern (iv) is to be stated 
separately for each paradigm. 

Some of the forms in the paradigms, but never all the forms in a single 
paradigm, may be treated, as in the section on five member paradigms, in 
terms of infixes which correlate with number-cum-gender and person and 
suffixes which correlate with tense. This is illustrated by the following z, y, 
and a prosodic paradigms :— 


2 y a Infiz Suffix 
3m.  gebex" jebéx" gubex” 
3 f. gebreri jebréri gubrerí 
2 m/f gebrexer jebréxer gebrexér or 7 xar 
l m/f gebexor jebéxer gebexór 260 7 xor 
3 pl.  gebww jobéw gebéw 
2 pl. gebdentxer jebdinéxor gebdunéxer odan 7 xar 
1 pl. gebnexer jobnéxer gubnexór on 7 xor 


1 The forms subsumed under this have concord with the ‘ antecedent’, m case as well as 
number-cum-gender. For details see the Appendix. 

2 An alternative form of the Aspect A tense is gebosena, etc. This would be treated as the 
unit o» (the y prosodic paradigm jabésena may be treated as similar to jabét, with n, or Jobé, 
with o). 

> E of these have ‘ negative’ translations, but negative 1s defined formally in terms of 
the infix -3g-. 5 
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Four of the forms in each of these paradigms are analysable, as indicated, 
into one of the infixes already noted in § 32111 and a suffix. The remainder 
of the forms cannot be treated in the same way, except at the purely phono- 
logical level, where the features of vowel quality justify the interpretation of 
the endings of the third person masculine and third person plural forms as zero 
infix and suffix VC, and the endings of the third person feminine form as infix -er- 
(the usual infix) and suffix VCV, the first unit of the suffix being 7, as it 1s for 
the other members of the paradigm. 

The prominence of pattern (iv) forms is unusual. In the z and y paradigms ` 
it is the pattern that is most common with the five member paradigms (the 
prominent syllable is the syllable containing the first element of the sufhx 
throughout the y paradigm and in the second and third person plural forms 
only in the z paradigm), except in the case of the third person plural form of the 
z paradigm, which has no prominence. In the a paradigm, however, the final 
syllable is prominent in all forms except the third person masculine and the 
second person plural forms. In the case of the third person plural form, this 
could be treated as the usual pattern, since the final syllable is the syllable 
containing the first element of the suffix, were it not for the fact that the corre- 
sponding form in the z paradigm is without prominence. The third person 
masculine form is without prominence and in the second person plural form 
the syllable containing the first element of the suffix is prominent; this is in 
accordance with the usual pattern. 

A very similar treatment is possible for another trio of paradigms; in 
fact, if the first person masculine/feminine and the first person plural forms 
are treated as having an additional suffix -on, with (for prominence pattern (iv)) 
the final syllable prominent, analysis in terms of infix and suffix is possible for 
all the forms except one. 


2 y a Infiz Suffix 
3 m. gebox" Jobix" gebek” Zero u XY 
9T. gebti jebiti gebetí 
2 m/f X gebrex" jebrix" gebrek” er u XY 
lm/f  gebx*én jobix"ón gebuk"ón Zero u XYON 
3 pl. gebnóx" jebinix" gebuntk* an 7 xv 
2 pl. gubdenóx" jobdinix" gebdentk* odan 7 XY 
1 pl. gebnox"ón jebnix"ón gebnuk"ón en u XYON 


The paradigm of gubek" is treated as differing prosodically only (Aspect B) 
from the other two (Aspect A) by making one further phonological and one 
further morphological statement. 

(a) In the treatment of velar consonants a prosodic feature of tenseness/ 
laxness (exponents plosion/friction) is to be recognized, tenseness being asso- 
ciated with Aspect B and laxness with Aspect A; this deals with the different 
consonants of the suffixes (x V/kv).1 
“4 This is also a feature of certain verb stems, of. § 432. But note that it is not always a feature 
of the relation between Aspect A and Aspect B, as shown id: the paradigms of gebux" (A) and 
gebsx" (B). 
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(b) The vowel quality correspondences half close central or nil in z, close 
front in y, and half open central in a require a development of the table set up 
in § 32112, such that a term in the a system that may be treated as : is 
Bet up. For the seven member paradigms the table required is :— 


2 y ü 
7 o (gebex") 1 (jebíx") € (gebvk*) 
2 Be (gebux") e (jebéx") Be (gebex") 


The third person feminine form is unique. Its vowel qualities would permit 
Interpretation in terms either of a suffix VCV or an infix VC and a suffix V.1 
For prominence pattern (iv) forms the final syllable is prominent, except 
for the z form which has no prominence. 

Another trio of paradigms, while obviously to be grouped together, cannot 
without great complication be analysed into infix and suffix. It is sufficient 
merely to quote them. The prominent syllable of prominence pattern (iv) 
forms 1s, in all cases, the final syllable.? 


3 m. gublá jebilá qubelá 

3 F. gebellá jebillá gubvlá 

2 m/f gebellá Jebillá gebvulá 

l m/f gebli jəbilí gubuli 

3 pl. gubenní jebinní gebenní 
2 pl. gebdenní jebdinni gebdenní 
1 pl. gebənní jəbinní gebnelí 


Finally there are six tenses which bear no resemblance to the five member 
paradigms, but which can be largely analysed in terms of infix and suffix. 
They are all Aspect A tenses; there is, therefore, a z and a y paradigm for 
each. 

The infixes with examples from two pairs of paradigms are as follows :— 


Infiz 2 y 2 1 
3 m. 3r gebrá jobira gebró jobiro 
3 f. (at) gebtéri jebiteri gubté jebito 
2 m/f 3t gubtá jobita gebtó jebito 
1 m/f — gubrí jobíri gebiya jebíya 
3 pl. adan gebdóna jebídena gebdóno jobideno 
2 pl. atan gebténa jobitena gubténo jobiteno 
1 pl. an gebná jobina gebnó jebíno 


Analysis into infix and suffix 18 not possible for the first person masculine/ 
feminine forms, and for the third person feminine form in the first two paradigms. 


1 i.e., 80 that the V element of the junction syllable is either 3 or the umt.. The exponents 
are the same—half close central or nil in z and close front in y. Their exponents differ, however, 
for the verbs treated in $ 42, the exponent of 3 being half close central and of 1, close front 
(z prosodic only); but this does not assist in the decision, since forms of both the type fati (3) 
and fiti (:) are attested for this class of verbs. 

2 Some integration of these paradigms with the others may be achieved 1f special statements 
are made about the junction of the alveolar and dental ‘ liquids’ r, n, and 1. 
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It will be noted that the prosody of vowel quality is a feature of the junction 
syllable only. There is no need, therefore, to state the suffixes in terms of the 
prosodies. In addition to those illustrated (-a and -o) the suffixes are -asik, 
-or, -ota, and -ed. All the forms of these paradigms may be interpreted in 
terms of infix and suffix, with the exception of the first person masculine/feminine 
forms which are (for gebna) gubrisik, gebíyur, 9299513818, and gebrid respectively. 

The prominence of prominence pattern (iv) forms is, in all cases, the junction 
syllable, or, where this is unvowelled, the syllable following the junction syllable. 

3222. Negative tenses. There is one pair of negative tenses only. These 
differ from the corresponding positive tenses only in the infix -30-. The 
prominence of prominence pattern (iv) forms, and the features of vowel quality 
that are peculiar to the y paradigm are as stated for the negative five member 


paradigms (§ 32122). 


3 m. gebgtx" jebígex" gubugüx" 

aL gebgóruri jebigreri gebugréri 

2 m/f gebgéruxer jebigrexar gubegrexer 

1 m/f gebgéxor Jobígexer gubugüxer 

3 pl. gubgtw jebíguw gebegtw 

2 pl. gebgédenexer jobíigdonuxer gubegdénexer 
1 pl. gubgénexer jebígnexor gubegnáüxer 


The full list of the tenses handled in this section is given below. The first 
six may be partly treated in terms of suffix (as stated) and the infixes stated 
for the five member paradigms. The last six may also be treated in terms of 
suffix and the infixes peculiar to these tenses, with the exception of the first 
person masculine/feminine forms, and, in the case of gebr only, the third 
person feminine form. 


Suffix Aspect Pos/neg. e.g. 


L xY /kv f À pos. gubox" he refused 
B pos. gebak” he refuses 
pos. gebux" who refused 
1 { neg. gebgéx" who did not refuse 
quere p pos. gubex" who refuses 
f neg. gebegéx” who does not refuse 
i A pos. geblá he did not refuse 
TEN { B pos. gubvlá he does not refuse 
a À pos. gebrá he will refuse 
asik A pos. gebrásik until he refuses 
od A pos. gebród he would refuse 
0 A pos. gubró | (begins) to refuse 
Or A pos. gebrór in order to refuse 
ota A pos. gubróta for refusing 


1 The forms subsumed under this have concord in number-cum-gender with the * antecedent ’. 
For details see the Appendix. > 
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These are five forms not set out in the paradigms of either section. First 
there is the ‘ infinitive’ form which has often been referred to; this has an 
ending -na, and is of Aspect B as shown by its prominence and its identity in 
terms of vowel quality for all verb classes (e.g. a Class II verb, támna). 

Secondly there are four ‘ imperative ’ forms, two positive and two negative. 
These are all of Aspect A and (for a z and a y verb) are as follows :— 


(2) pos. gubi jobi 
(2) p pos. geba joba 
(2) x neg. gebag jebug 
(2) pl. neg. gebgá jebugá 


The prominence of the on pattern (iv) forms is unusual. In the 
positive forms, the z forms have the final syllable prominent, but the y forms 
have no prominence (the reverse of the z/y relation elsewhere). The negative 
forms are not unusual; the forms gebeg and jebeg have no prominence, but 
*gebég and *jebég would not be in accordance with the usual pattern of the 
negative forms; the junction syllable is never the prominent except in Ful 
forms jebígi, lo: (but not in jebegi or genjogt). 

4. There are three types of verb that require a slightly different statement : 

(a) verbs for which the term of the final C of the stem is r, l, or n (8 41), 

(b) verbs whose stem is C (§ 42), 

(c) verbs whose stem has two forms, one for each Aspect (8 43). 

` 4]. For verbs for which the term of the final C of the stem is r, l, or n, 
a feature of consonant Junction is to be noted. In all the forms in which the 
junction syllable is unvowelled, and there is, therefore, a (phonetic) consonant 
cluster, whenever the second consonant is for all other verbs a voiced alveolar 
trill, for these verbs it is a voiced dental plosive. 


e.g. gebrek” she refuses BUT ferdek” she goes 
gebren if she refuses q"alden if she sees 
gebré he will refuse gendá he will grow old 


The simplest treatment of these forms is to state that, for the verbs of this 
type, the exponent of r, when it 1s the first C element of the ending, and when 
the junction syllable is unvowelled, is a voiced dental plosive. 

Two other forms must be noted, the third person feminine or second person 
masculine/feminine of the paradigm of geblá, and the first person masculine/ 
feminine of the paradigm of gebrá :— 


gebellá — she/you did not refuse  ferdell4 —— she/you did not go 
gebiya I will not refuse ferdiya I will not go 


42. For verbs whose stem is C, certain of the vowel qualities of the first 
syllable differ from those stated. The simplest statement of this is to treat 
these as different exponents of the V elements of the endings in the junction 
syllable (which is the word-initial syllable) only. All verbs of this type are z 
prosodic in Aspect A. The exponents for the V elements which occur in' the 
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junction syllable are stated below, first for a verb of the pattern of gebna, 
and secondly for a verb such as fena whose stem is C. 


Prosody Unti e.g. e.g. 
2 v. half close cen./nil —gebex* close front fix" 
2 n half open cen. gebet half close front fet 
z w half close back gebo half close front fe 
2 ə half close cen./ni gebno half close cen. fono 
2 3 half close cen./ni| 6 half close cen. fenó 
06 v, half open cen. gubek" open front fak” 
a 7 half open cen. gebut open front fat 
a a open front gebáka open front fáka 
a o half close cen./ni gebnáka half close cen. fonáka 
a 3  halfopen cen. gebenáka open front fanáka 
w v close back gebü close back fü 
w ə half close cen./nil  gwbnü half close cen. îenû 
w 3 close back gebunü close back funü 
1 7 half close front gubék half close front fék 
y ə half close cen./nil gvbnék half close cen. fonék 
y 3 close front gebinék close front finék 


It is important to note that these V elements have these different exponents 
only in the junction syllable ; elsewhere they have the same exponents as those 
of gebna. This may be shown by the complete paradigm of fet (gebut Aspect A) 
and fat (gebet Aspect B). 


3 m., 1l m/f fet fat 

3 f., 2 m/f foret forst 

3 pl. fonėt fant 

2 pl. foden$t fodentt 
] pl. fonst fant 


43. Verbs whose stems have two forms, one for each Aspect, are of three 
kinds. 

491. For ?entérna ‘to come’ and ?er&rna ‘to find’ the Aspect B stem 
has the elements -er- which are absent from the Aspect A stem. The paradigms 
corresponding to gebet (Aspect A) and gebet (Aspect B) illustrate this :— 


3 m., 1 m/f fontet Zenterét 
Jf. 2 m/f Zenterst Zentérdvt 

8 pl. ?entenét 2enteríánet 
2 pl. fontedentt fontérdenet 
1 pl. Zontenet Zont&rnst 


Both verbs are of Class II and in Aspect B are of the type considered in § 41. 
432. For nákna ‘to give’, fakna ‘to take’, and 2akna ‘to be’, the two 

stems differ in vowel quality and in the feature of laxness and tenseness of the 

final (velar) consonant. The Aspect A stems are n'x-, [ex-, and ?ex- respectively, 
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and the Aspect B stems nak-, fak-, and ?ak-. All three verbs are of Class II. 
The two paradigms used for illustration are :— 


8 m., 1 m/f nexut nakt 

3 f., 2 m/f nexret nákret 

3 pl. nexnét nakénet 
2 pl. nyxdon&t nakdenet 
1 pl. nexnet náknst 


433. For náqsena, the two stems differ only in vowel quality—Aspect A 
neqs- and Aspect B naqs-. The verb is of Class IV. 


3 m., 1 m/f negsut náqset 

3 £., 2 m/f neqserut nágservt 

3 pl. neqsonét | nágsenet 

2 pl. negsodon$t nagsedenst 
1 pl. nugsonst náqsonet 


5. The other themes of the verb differ from the Simple Active in three 

Ways :— 
(i) m the vowel quality prosody, 

(1) m their prominence pattern, 

(in) syllabically, in that the stem has additional phonematic elements. 

For (i) a simple rule may be stated. The vowel quality prosodies are the 
same as those of the Simple Active, except that where the final element of the 
stem of the other theme ends with n (the Reciprocals and one type of the 
Frequentatives) the Aspect A tenses are y prosodic irrespective of the prosody 
of the Simple Active. 
e.g. X q"alex* BUT  q"alostepix" (Reciprocal) 

q"alestex" (Passive) q"aleleyix" (Frequentative Active) 

For (i) no general rule may be stated, but it may be noted that the 
prominence pattern of many of the themes of the verbs is exactly as it would 
be if the additional elements of the stem were treated as elements of the ending. 
Thus for támna (Class II) the prominence pattern is type (iv) for Aspect A, 
and type (iit) for Aspect B. For tamóstena it is again type (iv) for Aspect A, 
since for type (iv) the prominence is determined by the infix and suffix. For 
Aspect B the last complete syllable of the stem (tamost-) is prominent through- 
out; this marks it as prominence pattern (1); but if the stem were again stated 
as tam- instead of tamost-, the prominent syllable is the junction syllable, which 
indicates that the pattern is either (ii) or (itt) (it could be either since the 
junction syllable is always vowelled). Unfortunately this observation cannot 
be made into a rule; for the causative tamísna the Aspect A tenses are of 
pattern (iv) again as might be expected, but the Aspect B tenses are not of 
pattern (i), but of pattern (iii) (e.g. tamis&k", tamisrek”, eto.). 

Further than this no general observations may be made. The tables below 
set out the most common types of additional elements and the prominence 
patterns associated with them. This requires the recognition of a further 
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type of prominence pattern—(v), in which the prominent syllable is the second 
of the syllables preceding the junction syllable. Where the prominence is of & 
type other than that which could be predicted, in accordance with the observa- 
tion above, this is indicated by an asterisk. 

51. Simple Passive. The additional elements of the stem are of two kinds 
(a) -ost-, (b) -s-. (a) is more common with verbs whose Simple Active stem 
is CVC or CVCC, (b) with all others. 


Simple 
Acttve Semple Passive e.g. 
Class Prom. A Prom. B 
(a) I iv iv gebna refuse gubostena 
II lv 1 támna taste tamóstona 
IH 1 1 báma leave baréstona 
ferréna know ferfdstena 
VII lv lv jebna buy jebostena 
VHI 1 1 k*sdpóna discuss k"vedpóstona 
IX v 7 ganna run gánestona 
(b) II iv 1 qeréena cut qurécsona 
TII i/i i wengerna ask wengtrsena 
VI 1 1 jeng"elg"ólna tickle jenq"elq*ólsena 
VII iv iv benna divide bunsona 
VIII i i wefábna play wefábsona 


52. Simple Causatsve. The additional elements are of three types : (a) -is-, 
(b) -od- or -d-, (c) -s-. (b) is common only with verbs of Classes IT and VIII 
with a Simple Active stem CVCVC, and with verbs of Class I with a Simple 
Active stem CVCC with a pharyngal consonant as the term of the last C system. 
(c) is phonologically identical with one of the elements of the Simple Passive, 
but the two themes may be clearly differentiated on syntactical grounds. 
(The headings are not repeated.) 


(a) I iv *iii q"alna 8ee q"alísna 
I IV *l támna taste tamísna 
III i i báma leave barísna 
VI v v jefjéfna thresh jetjüfisna 
VII iv *iil jebna buy jobisna 
VIII i i tékna seem. tekisna 

(b) I iv *ul ferhona be happy ferhédna 
II 1v i lefékna follow lefékdona 
VI 1 i koyáwna be ugly ^ keyáwdoena 
VIII i i weSábna play weldbdena 

(c) I lv iv duk"na pass dek" sena 
VII lv iv gabna say gabsona 
IX i i ganna run gánsena 
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53. Reciprocal. The additional elements are -ep- (all are y prosodic in 
Aspect À) in addition to those of the Simple Passive. 


(a) I *ni ^ii q'alna Bee q*alesténna 
*iii F11 gébna shut in gebestógna 
ILI v v bárna leave baréstenna 
Zwr?óna know Zur?óstonna 
VII 0 *ui jebna buy jobesténna 
VIII v v | ينو‎ discuss k* gdnéstenna 
(b) II و‎ v wekkélna offer wukkflsonna 
UI ty v wungürna ask wungérsagna 
VI v v jena"elg"ólna tickle jeng"elqVélsogna 
VII Fill *l benna divide bensógna 
VIII v v Tang” árna laugh Tong ársəyna 


54. Reciprocal Causative. 


were recorded. 


The additional elements axe again -on-, in 
addition to those of the Simple Causative ; only forms of type (a) (with -is-) 


I *nl i q*alna Bee q"alisógna 
III v v barna leave barísogna 
VII *iii i jebna buy jebisógna 
VIII v v fiwna beg fiwisenna 


55. Frequentative Active. Part of the stem of the Simple Active is repeated. 


There are two possibilities :— 


(a) The final element of the stem is repeated, and preceded by ə; in this 
case there is the additional element -on-. (All Aspect A tenses are y prosodic.) 
(b) The last complete syllable of the stem is repeated. 
(a) 18 the pattern for all verbs whose Simple Active stem is CVC or CVCC, 
and (b) is more common for all others. The prominence of all (a) is pattern (ii) ; 
the prominence of (6) is the same as that of the corresponding Simple Active 


forms. 

(a) I *ii *ji q*alna Bee q"alelógna 
11 *il *ii támna taste tamemérnna 
111 *ui *i báma leave bareréyna 
VH *ii "uu jebna buy jebebégna 
VIII 0 i lóxna insult loxexéyna 

(b) II lv iu quréona cut qurerücna 
Ill li ii wengt-na ask wenquqürna 

2ekóbna gather 2ekekóbna 


56. Frequentatwe Passive and Frequentative Causative. These are rare. 


Where the Frequentative Active stem is of type (a), they have the elements 
-ost- and -is- respectively in addition to this stem, with prominence pattern (1) 
only. Where the Frequentative Active stem is of type (b), the other Frequenta- 
iive stems are exactly the same as those of the corresponding Simple forms 
(includmg prominence) with the exception of the repeated syllable. 
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(a) I *j +i q"alna see qValolopóstona 
*i q"alelopísna 

(b) Ii iv i qurvana cut qurerécsona 
iv Fil gererecisna 


57 A special statement is necessary for verbs whose Simple Active stem 
is C (§ 42). For fena ‘ go ont’ the pattern is as follows :— | 


Theme Prom. A4 Prom. B 
Simple Passive iv iv fostona 
Simple Causative iv *jji fódna 
Reciprocal 11 *ui fostógna 
Reciprocal Causative 0 #1 fadedénna 


Several other verbs follow this pattern. But the passive forms of bena ' to 
be without’ and q"ena ‘to eat’ are bistena (Prom. iv, iv) and q"ístena 
(Prom. ii, 1) and the Causative forms of kena ' to spend the night’, gena ' to 
become ripe’, and qena are kósna (Prom. iv, iii), gísna (Prom. iv, iii), and 

58. There are many pairs of verbs, the one transitive, the other usually 
intransitive, that differ only in the final consonant of the stem. While the 
intransitive form could be identified with the Passive theme, there appear to 
be no formal grounds for deciding whether the transitive form is to be treated 
as Active or Causative. The prosodic features of the members of each pair 
are identical. Some examples are listed below. 


II waxítna quarrel waxisna make to quarrel (t/s) 
VII kexántena marry (man)  kexánsena marry (woman) (t/s) 
IV fex"ístena be in pain fox" isdona make to suffer (t/d) 
V  sexántena pity Soxándena cause to pity (t,/d) 
IV fekkérsona be surprised  fekkérdena surprise (8/d) 
VI kerkérsona be crucified kerkü&rdena crucify (8/d) 
IV Samégerna be dirty faméqdona make dirty (r/d) 
I žema go fesna& send (r/s) 
APPENDIX 


(cf. n. 1, p. 149, and n. 1, p. 152) 


The forms subsumed under gebex” ‘which he refused’, etc. (8 321) and 
gebex" ‘who refused’, etc. (8 322) have concord in number-cum-gender and 
case with the nominal which, in traditional terms, is the ‘ antecedent of the 
relative ’. 

In the case of the latter, the number-cum-gender concord is stated in the 
paradigms set out in § 322, since the antecedent is the ' subject of the verb. 
In the case of the former the number-cum-gender concord is not stated in the 
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paradigms set out in § 321, since the antecedent is the ‘object’ of the verb, 
but by a difference in the suffix; instead of -x¥ (masc.) the final elements of 
the suffix are -ri (fem.) and -w (pl.) :— 

3m.,lm/f geber” guburi gebuw 

3 f, 2 m/f  gebrex" gebreri —— gebrew eto. 

The case endings are illustrated by the following table. The second column 
is typical of the feminine forms, and the first column of all others (for forms 
of both types-—those of both § 321 and § 322). It should be noted that in the 
case of the ' possessive ' there is still further concord in number-cum-gender, 


if the noun with which these forms agree follows the noun on which it, in turn, 
depends. 


subject gebux" gebreri 

object gubux"sí gebrerit 

° with ’ gebux" di gebreridí 

‘to’ gebex"ód gebrerisi 

‘of’ (preceding noun) gebux"ód gebrurir 
(following masc. noun) gebex" dór” gebrueriróx" 
(following fem. noun) gebex" dóri gebreriróri 
(following plur. noun) gebux" dów gubrerirów 

° because of ’ gebex"dóx"od  gebreriróx" ed 

OR gebex"dówed gebrerirówod 
‘towards ' gebex"li gubreritól 
‘from ' gebex"léd gebreritólod 


In addition there are different forms of the subject, when the verbal form 
precedes the noun with which it agrees. These are, for the third person mascu- 
line, feminine, and plural forms only of gwbex" (§ 322), geba, gebra, and geba 
(or for jebna, jobé, jebré, and jebé), and for the paradigms of 88885” (z), 
jebéx" and gebex" (a) (8 321) :— 


3 m., 1 m/f geba jebé geba 

9 f., 2 m/f gebra jobré gebra 

3 pL gubná Jobiné gebuná 
2 pl. gebdená jebdiné gubduná 


1 pl. gebna jobné gubna 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
AL-ASH'ART'8 TRACT ON FAITH 


Wilhelm Spitta in the body of his Zur Geschichte Abu'l-Hasan al-As'ari/s 
(Leipzig, 1876) published the text (pp. 138-40) and translation (pp. 101-4) 
of a brief but important tract by al-Ash‘ari on the uncreatedness of faith: 
Masala fi ’l-iman. (This treatise is recorded in C. Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 
195, as Resalat aliman ; presumably it is the same as the Ketàb al-iman men- 
tioned in Suppl., 1, 346. ) Spitta’s edition, which is in general excellent, was 
based on a Cairo manuscript, believed until now to be unique. The editor 
gave no information about its date, but this can be estimated by examining 
the tenad introducing the text. 


اخبرنا ابو محمد عبد الوهاب بن ابى المنصور الامين بثغر الاسكندرية حدثنا ابو 
PA tioni ile ed SS dull i‏ 
الازندى el ve‏ ابو الحسن احمد بن محمد بن I Don‏ 
Cpl‏ عل بن أسمعيل الاشعرى هذه Al‏ 1 ببغداد الخ 
The text was thus received by the copyist from Abi Muhammad ‘Abd‏ 
al-Wahhab b. Abi 'l-Mansür ‘Ali b. ‘Ali b. Sukaina al-Baghdadi al-Shàfi'i‏ 
called Ibn al-Amin, musannid of Iraq, a considerable scholar in his day, who‏ 
was born in 519/1125 and died in 607/1210. He was given the text by the‏ 
famous Traditionist Abū Tahir Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Silafi‏ 
(d. 576/1180).* It may therefore be concluded that Spitta’s source was tran-‏ 
scribed in the second half of the sixth/twelfth century, or very early in the‏ 
seventh/thirteenth century.‏ 
The purpose of this note is to draw attention to the existence of a second‏ 
copy of this interesting little treatise. It is contained in folios 50-52 of MS 3854‏ 
in the collection of Sir Chester Beatty, a volume comprising no fewer than‏ 


thirteen separate tracts, eight of them hitherto unknown. This copy is also 
undated, but the ope. tsnad n enables it to be dated — 


"m n 2 »^ de قراءة‎ ray ee ور عبد الله محمد‎ al لل‎ E 
| ا‎ JU احمد السلبى‎ alb 
1 Spitta ul. * Spitta ali... 


3 See al-Yàfl'i, Mir’ai al-janan, rv, 15; Ibn al- Tad, ا‎ v, 25. 
t See Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 305, Suppl., I, 624. 
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In this chain the transmitter from al-Silafi was Rashid al-Din Abū Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Zafir b. ‘Ali b. Rawáh al-Iskandarani al-Maliki, an 
industrious scholar and scribe who was born in 554/1159 and died at a great 
age in 648/1251 ; Ibn al-Imàd mentions in particular his studying under 
al-Silafi.1 He handed on the text to Qutb al-Din Abu 'l-Khair Misa b. Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad al-Yünii al-Ba‘labakki al-Hanbali, a considerable scholar 
who earned the title of ‘historian’ by epitomizing and supplementing the 
Myr at al-zaman of Sibt b. al-Jauzi (d. 654/1257) ; the epitome has survived. 

Qutb al-Din’s grandfather on his mother’s side was Abū 'Uthmàn ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Jafar al-Yünini, the ‘ Lion of Syria ’, and a famous 
ascetic who died at more than 80 years of age in 617/1220.3 His father Abū 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Isa al-Yünini al-Hanbalt 
was born at Yunin in 572/1116—7 and had a prodigious capacity for committing 
books to heart; Ibn al-Imàd, quoting Qutb al-Din as his authority, states 
that he learnt off Süra 6 in a single day, and the Sahih of Muslim in four months ; 
other miracles were attributed to him, but he was too scrupulous to talk of 
them. He died at Ba'labakk in 658/1260 leaving behind him two sons to transmit 
his learning: Qutb al-Din Müsa, and Sharaf al-Din Abu 'l-Husain 'Ali.* 
Qutb al-Din was born in 640/1242 and died in 726/1326 ; Ibn Hajar expressly 
mentions that Ibn Rawah gave him an 5 

We thus see that Sir Chester Beatty's copy of the Mas’ala fi Taman rests 
on good authority, and must have been transcribed not later than the early 
years of the eighth/fourteenth century. Its value is further enhanced by 
the addition of a number of reading-notes. The first of these was copied by 
the scribe from his archetype. This recorded a study of the text under Ibn 
Rawah at Cairo on 12 Jumada I 647/23 August 1249 by Sharaf al-Din Abu 
'Husain ‘Ali b. al-Yünini ‘and others’; if Qutb al-Din was among those 
present, he will have been only seven years old, but even younger children 
often attended such classes. Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali, a pupil of the famous Ibn 
Malik (d. 672/1274), was born in 621/1224 and died, struck down by a madman 
in his library, in 701/1302.* 

The second entry commemorates & class beld by Sharaf al-Din on 
10 Muharram 694/1 December 1294. The chief beneficiary on this occasion 
was Safi al-Din Abii Talib ‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. al-Mukhallis of Ba‘labakk, who was born in 676/1278 and died in 760/1359 ? ; 
the qûr’ was Ahmad b. Muzaffar al-Nabulusi, a noted civil servant who died 
in 703/1304.° Safi al-Din, as the third note informs us, held a class of instruction 
in the same text in 743/1342-3. 

The fourth entry, which is dated 724/1324, is presumably a record of the 
occasion which led up to the transcription of Sir Chester Beatty’s copy. Now 


1 Shadhardt al-dhahab, v, 242. 2 See Brockelmann, Suppl., 1, 589. 
3 See Mirai al-zaman, 1v, 38; Shadhardt al-dhahab, v, 73-5. 

. 4 See Shadharát al-dÀahab, v, 204. 5 See al-Durar al-kamina, rv, 382. 
¢ See al-Durar al-kämina, 01,,98. ? ibid., r, 897. 5 ibid., 1, 318. 
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the teacher is Qutb al-Din himself; the qare’ is a certain Ibn Tughril. The 
class consists of Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Isfahsalar ; Sharaf al-Din Muham- 
mad b. Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Qadir, great-nephew of Qutb al-Din, who died 
in 777/1375-6 and whose attendance on Qutb al-Din is confirmed by Ibn 
Hajar!; and Hadiya bint al-Najm b. al-Asad known as Bint Ibn al-Fami, 
for whose studying under Qutb al-Din we also have independent testimony 
from Ibn Hajar.? 

The newly discovered manuscript makes possible the following corrections 


of Spitta's text. 
138 1.10 for هذا‎ Glue read (ib هدانا‎ ef. Koran 7: 41 
138 1.14 for gull Sala read Ts حارث‎ 
138 1.21 for وكل بدعة‎ read فكل بدعة‎ 


هل يصلح read‏ هل يصح for‏ 1.24 138 


وق هذا القولب وهف هذاالقول for‏ 1391.4 


13916 for I ENG omit (?) 

139 1.11 for مصدق‎ read مصدقا‎ 
139112 for ئى ذلك‎ ave read من ذلك‎ 
139123 for شبه‎ Olread — ay عن ان‎ 
139124 for ويوصف‎ read EPEN 
14015 for وعلمه‎ read dale او‎ 


كان ولا شىء read‏ کان لا شىء for‏ 1401.7 
الزم هذا الالزام read‏ الترم هذا الالتزام for‏ 1.11 140 
هذا القول read‏ هو القول for‏ 1.14 140 


A. J. ARBERRY 


AN EXAMPLE OF TAX-EVASION IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


The medieval Indian king was Lord of the soil, and in that capacity claimed 
and enforced his right to taxes, many of which, whatever their nomenclature, 
amounted to what is nowadays called ‘ land-revenue '. The total of the demand, 
so far as may be ascertained from the surviving data, was liable to vary with 
the varying needs of central and local governments, but it would appear that 
in at least one extensive Hindu kingdom an effort was made to stabilize the 
principal demand under the name siddhaya, which at least in a substantial 
number of cases amounted to a ' permanent settlement’. Whether the king 

1 ibid., Iv, 21. * ibid., 1v, 404. 
* On this see Derrett, The Hoysalas, Oxford (to be publshed), 195 ff., and for a general 


description of taxation policy in South India see Mahalingam, South Indian polity, Madras, 
1956, index sub tit. Taxation, Taxes. : 
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was in fact able to restrain himself for long from adding under special pressure 
to the total thus fixed is another matter, and it is certain that conquering 
kings would have no difficulty in disregarding their predecessor’s stddhaya 
should they feel that the land, perhaps in other hands, could produce a better 
revenue. We have certain details of the assessments made on estates in the 
hands of agrahüra Brahmans in the Hoysala empire, and these provide valuable 
indications.! It is evident from them and from collateral material that the assess- 
ment on brahmadeya land might be much lower than that on the same land 
when it was in private hands. But it is equally certain that no land could 
entirely escape taxation unless the king especially granted, or confirmed, 
immunity and made it sarva-manya. Land owned by temples was generally 
free of taxation, and, provided the subsisting burden of taxation were accepted 
by the previous owner, or & corporation, or by some other private person 
for a consideration, there was seldom much difficulty in obtaining the 
king's permission to alienate land virtually free of tax to a god or to a religious 
community. 

The practical situation was therefore this, that the king did not make a 
profit out of land granted by himself, or his ancestors, or his subjects with 
his permission, to a god. Where land was granted to Brahmans in an agrahàra, 
or to a community of Vira-$aivas or even to the guru of a particular sect, 
the king might agree to a lower rate of assessment than was normal in the 
district in question, and his readiness to agree to this might be the greater for 
another party’s undertaking to bear a proportion or the whole of taxation 
otherwise lost to the State. Attempts to dedicate land to a god without the 
king’s permission and in the hope that some indirect or illicit benefit might be 
derived from a subsequent claim of freedom from taxation were almost certainly 
frowned upon, though evidence of this is not readily forthcoming in India. 
In Ceylon, however, precisely the same situation existed,? and there is not the 
least doubt but that fraudulent dedications did take place when the govern- 
ment officials were insufficiently vigilant, and when the British assumed responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Kandyan Provinces in 1815 they soon 
found it advisable to make close inquiries as to the genuineness of these allegedly 
tax-free endowments. 

An instance of the ingenuity of a certain wealthy official and land- 
holder, by name Gdpala-dannayaka, merits attention not merely because 
the arrangements which he made were intended to evade taxation, and because 
the details of his attractive scheme were published for all the world to admire 
òn the face of a stone £üsana, but also because the scheme had evidently been 
submitted for the king’s approval (though this is not explicitly stated in the 
record) and was a complete success. The particulars are given in the inscription 


1 India. Archaeological Survey, Epigraphia Carnatica, v, Hasan 84 (1223); 1x, Bangalore 6 
(1253); v, Belur 74 (1261); vr, Kadur 49 (1291). 

3 See F. W. Hayley, A treatise on the laws and custome of the Sinhalese including the portions 
still surviving under the name Kandyan Law, Colombo, 1023, sub tit. ràjakáriya. 
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dated 1261 published in Epigraphia Carnatsca, xu, no. 2 of taluk Chiknaya- 
kanhalli. Before describing them it might be helpful to look at the establish- 
ment of two temples endowed about twelve years previously in another part 
of the empire: in both cases the schemes were carried out by authority of 
government. 

The Brahmans of Unguragere were permitted! by Bommana-dannayaka, 
obviously the General Officer in command of the district (he bore the titles. 
maha-pradhana, hiriya sandhi-vigraht), to transfer from the State them dues 
in respect of stddhàya to an account on behalf of the upkeep of two temples 
and their worship. Bommana himself had ‘set up’ (i.e. dedicated) images 
of various gods in 1246 and 1249 respectively in an agrahara of his own founda- 
tion called Vijaya-Sómanatha-pura, and it was quite natural that he should 
approve an arrangement of this kind—it being understood that Bommana 
himself would make good the loss to the treasury. The Brahmans were in fact 
guaranteeing the upkeep of and worship at temples in which the founder 
himself had an interest. What is instructive to us, though, is the scale on which 
provision was made. The stddhaya would have amounted to 95 gadyàmas, 
and we are given an account of how each pana ? of this sum was to be spent. 
It is unfortunate that many of the terms are as yet unintelligible, but the general 
picture is clear. The account tells its own tale :— 


5 pijaris (to perform cid . ga. 25 pa. - 
2 attendants ; 4 -— 
4 cooks 10 س‎ 
Persons to draw ornamental patterns 2 5 
Clerk . i 11 س‎ 
2 bhatta-gutta (2) ; ; 5 6 
8 davasiga (?) . i : ١ 17 -— 
2 garland-makers l ; 5 -— 
2 angharika (؟)‎ 8 - 
2 grove-gardeners . 4 3 
2 potters 2 2 
Washermen — 7 

Total . ; ; . ga. 95 pa. — 


Feed e"! 


Thus full-time as well as part-time staff are accounted for, and some might 
think that the provision was bordering upon the lavish.? The provision for the 
Clerk looks suspiciously like a sinecure for & poor relation of the founder, 
but we cannot be sure. When we turn to the scheme set up by Gopala we 
find the comparison illuminating. 


1 The record is Epigr. Carn., v, Channarayapatna 238, at Nuggihalli. The text is printed in 
Kannada script at p. 671 of part 11 of the volume. 

t The monetary system was 1 gadydna (gold) = 10 panas (gold); 1 pana = 4 hagas; 1 haga 
= 2 biles. 

* A Brahman teacher of literature at an endowed institution uc this period could expect 
an annual salary of 6 gadyinas. 
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At a village called Settikere in the year 1261 the minister Gipaéla-dannayaka 
created an agrahára under the name Bharita-prakaéa-pura out of lands in that 
village and its hamlets given to him for that purpose by the Hoysala king 
Narasimha IIT. The tax due to the treasury is specified as 41 gadydnas, 4 panas, 
1 haga, and 1 béle. This was a very moderate revenue-assessment, as is evident 
from the proportion it bore to the income available from the whole land in 
question, and there is every reason to believe that the tax was specially assessed 
when the original gift was made to the minister for the charitable purpose which 
the king had in view. Gdpala proceeded to divide up the land into 47 shares. 
Each share would bear its proportionate part of the land-revenue. Thirty-six 
of them were bestowed upon Brahmans of various gotras. Out of the remaining 
1] one was set aside apparently to enable the founder to meet some of his own 
expenses and to exonerate him from charges on account of local cesses. The 
remaining 10 he conveyed to the god Yogan&tha which he had set up in the 
agrahàra, under the Brahmans’ corporate administration, they agreeing to 
. pay the proportion of the stddhàya to the government, to pay for a yearly feast 
in the founder’s name in honour of a certain Bharita-prakàáa Ydgésvara, to 
provide for the. upkeep of the temple and its adjacent buildings, the garden 
and the gardeners, and last but not least the god’s ornaments, and finally 
8 shares were specifically appropriated to the provision of a total of 151 gadyanas 
for the following purposes intimately connected with the temple :— 


Offerings and nambts (officiants) — . l 1 ; ga. 6 
Decorators (or ? MUS girls) 6 
Attendants . i i 4 
Cooks . . . : i À 1 ; ; 4 
Water-carriers 1 ; ; 2 
2 drummers, 1 garland-maker, and 1 sweeper . 22 

Bhariteya-dannayaka as Manager and Treasurer of the 
endowment . 40 
Singeya-dannayaka as Clerk and Inspector 40 

Bayakka, daughter of Gópàla, as Superintendent of 
gardens, lands, and granary 20 
Preparer of meals, rice, cooked food, and pigments 2 
Oilmonger, E and washerman l : 2 
Vassnovas . i ; : ; : 3 
Total . i ; ; : . ga. 1 


0ك 


It does not appear that the worship at this temple was more elaborate, 
nor that the actual provision for its upkeep was necessarily more lavish than 
that which prevailed in regard to the two temples whose estimates we have 
reviewed from the record of 1250 above. But what is very clear is that while 
the persons who, whether whole-time or part-time, performed the real work 
were given what must have been no more than a reasonable reward, certain 
other individuals are given an absurdly extravagant emolument. We wonder 
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who Bhariteya and Singeya were. We cannot be certain about the latter, for 
the name was fairly common, while nothing is known of any officer with the 
former name. But there cannot be very much doubt. Bayakka, the founder’s 
daughter, is given an excellent income (for what, incidentally, might prove a 
more onerous task than those undertaken by the male beneficiaries), and these 
two men must have been close relations of the founder. They can hardly 
have been his sons: it is much more likely that they were his sons-in-law. 
Had Gopala kept the land under his own control he would have had to pay a 
much larger assessment to siddhaya. On the basis that the village was to be 
turned mto an agrahdra, a charitable endowment if ever there was one, the 
land-revenue was fixed at a very reasonable figure. The astute founder then 
proceeded to provide for an income (in the nature of a nibandha, and thus 
hereditary) for his own nominees, who, of course, took the benefit tax-free. 
We cannot be sure that this method of tax-evasion was widely practised. 
Perhaps it was not. This is the only example extant with reference to that part 
of India and that century. But the idea was a good one, and it deserved wider 
employment. 
J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 
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C. F. BxokrmNGHAM and G. W. B. 
Hountinerorp (tr. and ed.): Some 
records of Ethiopia, 1593-1646 : being 
extracts from The history of High 
Ethiopia or Abassia by Manoel de 
Almeida, together with Bahrey’s His- 
tory of the Galla. (Works issued by the 
Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. 
CVI.) xeviii, 267 pp., front., 6 maps. 
London: Hakluyt Society, 1954. 42s. 


This is a valuable work much enhanced by 
a detailed and scholarly introduction, which 
gives an admirable impression of the situation 
of Ethiopia during the first thirty years of the 
“seventeenth oentury. In addition to setting 
out the history and background of the manu- 
soripis, the translators give a balanced account 
of the work of the Jesuits and of the situation 
with which they were faced. While there is 
much in the pointa brought forward in regard 
to the Patriarch Afonso Mendes, the trans- 
lators perhaps underestimate the intense 
devotion of the Ethiopian churchmen to their 
Coptic heritage. There is little evidence that 
the Jesuit missionaries realized the rooted self- 
confidence or the antiquity of the Ethiopian 
Christian life. 

The translators’ comment in regard to the 
value of Bruce’s writings carries conviction. 
The detailed history of Fr. Manoel de Almeida 
is well-described. The introduction, which 
extends to 49 pages, is marked throughout by 
scholarship and by judicious judgment. It is 
followed by an account of the same length 
dealing with the ethnology and history of 
south-west Ethiopia, which contains an excel- 
lent description of the various principalities. 
A map of Ethiopia in the sixteenth century 
makes the pointa clear. Quite apart from the 
documents which follow, these two sections 
alone are a notable contribution to the study 
of the Empire under Susneyos. The volume 
concludes with an appendix on the Gada 
political system based on an arrangement of 
age-seta among the Galla tribes, notes on the 
maps of Ethiopia, and a singularly interesting 
gazetteer. As a minor criticism it seems a pity 
to use the term ‘ Abyasinia ’, which is regarded 
so unsympathetically in Ethiopia. 

The manuscripts selected for translation and 
now published are variegated, but well-chosen. 
One of the moat interesting is the history of the 
Galla by Bahrey, which throws light on many 
obscure points. This is followed by Manoel de 
Almeida’s comments on the Galla and then 
come three selections from Almeida's History, 
ihe journeys of Antonio Fernandes and of 


Francisco Machada and Bernardo Pereira, and 
the journey of Almeida himself. These all took 
place between 1613 and 1624. 

In the notes there are appropriate references 
to Cerulli’s excellent Etiopia occidentale. 
Almeida’s acoount of his own journey 18 the 
most interesting of these three reports. The 
first part of the volume is ocoupied by long 
extracts from Almeida’s History grouped under 
the general title of ‘ Almeida in Ethiopia ’. 
This Jesuit missionary was a careful writer 
and the sections published are well selected. 
There is justice in his comparison between the 
geography of Ethiopia and that of Spain, while 
his account of the different regions is good 
considering that his travels in the country were 
limited. The acoount of the Ethiopian climate 
and the commenta on the Nile are convincing. 
It is to be noted that while he provides a good 
description of Lake Tana and refers to the fact 
that ‘at this window at which I am writing 
I can see clearly the whole lake’, he gives no 
details of the new palace of Susneyos at 
Gorgora in which he was living. He compares 
the sugar cane and other fruit with those in 
the parts of India about Goa, which he knew 
well. The description of the Court hfe is clear, 
but hardly novel. There is & reference to the 
great gilded bed from China with rioh hangings 
and beautiful screens around it, which the 
Emperor had been given by the Jesuit Fathers. 
The acoount of the houses is useful. The final 
extract printed gives a clear description of the 
church of Martula Maryam. It will be seen that 
this volume deals almost entirely with the 
geography of Ethiopia and the struoture of the 
Imperial Court. It is in many respects the 
most valuable work that has been published in 
English dealing with Ethiopia in the seven- 
teenth century. 

DAVID MATHEW 


HERBERT H. PAPER: The phonology and 
morphology of royal Achaemenid Ela- 
mite. xi, 119 pp. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1955. $4. 


It is no doubt an exaggeration to begin by 
stating that ‘the analysis of Elamite has 
remained approximately where it was in 1855’, 
but this obsoure marginal language of the 
ancient world certainly remains in a very baok- 
ward state, as compared with the principal 
languages of the cuneiform insoriptions. 
Dr. Paper asoribes this to the neglect of 
scholars, an opinion which his respectable 
bibliography of seven pages hardly bears out ; 
more justifiably, he regrets that too much 
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speculation has been wasted on premature 
searches for linguistic affinities. Like Sumerian, 
this language still cannot convincingly be 
compared with any better known, but unlike 
Sumerian it has not profited by the study of 
generations of ancient scribes transmitting in 
their Semitic dialect a mass of information 
upon its vocabulary and grammar, as well as 
countless exercises and translations. 

The author of this monograph has taken for 
his study that part of the extant material 
(amountirg to ‘more than 800 lines’) which 
benefits most from better-intelligible versions 
—L1he inscriptions of the Achaemenid kings, 
which are mostly couched in three parallel 
languages. The difficulty of analysing the 
Elamite text, defining ite parta of speech, their 
modifying elements, and them meanings, is 
still so considerable, even with this double aid, 
that the slow progress of research (to which 
Dr. Paper’s work will give a notable impulse) 
is not very surprising. Operating with texta 
which are avowedly translations (from Old 
Persian or Aramaic) has, of course, dangers 
of its own, for translators, in ancient as in 
modern times, sometimes do violence to their 
own idiom, and it must be expected that 
Achaemenid Elamite, as well as being remote 
from the flourishing days of Elamite culture, 
which may be taken as the thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries B.O., suffers from some 
forced locutions and strained grammar, 
Knowingly subject to this disadvantage, the 
present author has sought to furnish ° a formal 
description of this dialect of Elamite ', resisting 
‘the ever-present temptation to allow the 
categories of Old Persian and Babylonian to 
influence the analysis’. His work deals only 
with writing, phonology, and morphology, and 
18 designed as one of the preliminary studies 
towards an ultimste complete grammar of 
Elamite, for which the time has not yet 
come. 

These pages are mostly ocoupied by exhaus- 
tive lista of all instances of the forms under 
discussion which occur m the Achaemenid 
mscriptions, and invaluable material is thus 
objectively presented. This method discloses 
several problems and seeming inconsistencies, 
One point of detail ıa the suggested use of the 
sign MA with the numerical value of 60 (p. 7), 
otherwise unknown; the question might be 
raised, is not the supposed MA the common 
New-Babylonian hgature of l(fu) for fugsu ? 
In Elamite this would, of course, be a 
‘logogram’. Might not AD-da ‘father’, ın 
view of the same writing in Sumerian, be 
included with these (p. 6)? There is the 
difficulty of finding a rule for the reading in 
Elamite of the m-containing signs. To trans- 
literate kam-pdr-ma for OP Gaubaruva (p. 18) 
shows at once that both of these m are to be 
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sounded to, v, which is a well-known develop- 
ment. The evidence, set out in full on pp. 34 ff, 
hardly seems to justify the author’s conclu- 
sion (p. 36) that ' there 18 no evidence which 
requires the assumption [in Elamite] of two 
different phonemes out of the m-containing 
cuneiform mgns’. ‘There may be also some 
hesitation to accept his inference about vowel- 
writing in the ‘ broken ' form, which has drawn 
the attention of former students. Paper 
follows Wessbach in believing that the 
* broken-vowel' writing has no phonetic sig- 
nificance. Yet the occurrence of such a group 
as na-ap, na-p, and also nap, or again da-tp, 
du-ip, and also tup, as well as the circumstance 
that the a-vowel does not occur in the second 
member of a ' broken’. writing, make it seem 
unlikely that no difference was intended ; and 
the existence of a diphthong at 18 really sugges- 
ted by the OP name quoted in p. 9, n. 14, 
and p. 17, n. 3. 

In the chapter on morphology, which 
occupies most space, the material 18 presented 
with admirable completeness and objectivity. 
The author eschews pre-conceived olassifica- 
tion, and in particular any attempt to employ 
forced analogies with other languages, a 
process which the bibhography sufficiently 
attests—Turkish has not escaped, but nobody 
seems to have compared Sumerian, which 
could also display a (doubtless fallacious) like- 
ness of structure here and there. Dr. Paper's 
examination of the material leads to a good 
deal of new terminology, especially in the 
' cases’ of the noun (pp. 69 ff), a term which 
is itself introduced with due reserve. For most 
of these justification 18 adduced, though the 
‘ resultative ' and the ° ablative’ are scarcely 
distinct in meaning, but their separation is 
founded both upon form and upon usage. 
Morphology is the crucial part of Elamuite 
study ın 118 present development, and compari- 
son of some quite recent literature (e.g. some 
observations, too late to appear in Paper's 
bibliography, by W. Enlers in Zestschr. f. 
Assyriologie, N.F., xvir, 1955, 228, 230) 
exhibits several marked differences in separat- 
ing and understanding the collocated syllables 
which the inscriptions present. One or two 
examples, which seem to be anomalies, should 
perhaps not be further discussed until the 
readings have been verified; p. 46 f. 5.ri. 
ma-nu-un (for expected -ui) and p. 65, the 
single occurrence of na-an-g1 as an assumed 
lst pers. to na-an-rs, a word which itself has 
been quite otherwise explained elsewhere. The 
author is not unwilling to reckon with scribal 
or reproduction errors in other places, e.g., 
pp. 29, n. 16, 54, n. 61, and 80, n. 53. With 
all reserve it might be suggested that the 
difficult word 4á-ma-ak-mar (p. 79), by its 
' separative ’ suffix, corresponds in sense with 
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the Bab. versions at or in the immediate 
context of the two passages quoted, ina 
panatia and ultu abuiu, so that the El. would 
render not ita formal OP companion duriia- 
paranam but rather hacá paruviyata (although 
the latter is elsewhere, p. 111, rendered by 
El, §4-d4-54-da). 


CO. J. GADD 


SOLOMON A. BigNBAUM: The Hebrew 
soripts. Fasc. 2: Facsimiles 87E- 
175*, 24 plates. London: Palaeo- 
graphia [9 Carysfort Road, London, 
N. 16], 1955. 325. 


The first fascicle of Dr. Birnbaum’s work, 
which consisted of 24 collotype plates and 
facsimiles numbered 01-87p, was reviewed 
earlier in BSOAS (xvr, 2, 1955, 395 f.). The 
second fascicle now issued consista of the 
same number of plates, and the facaimiles are 
numbered 871—-175*. In the typed descriptive 
list supplied for temporary use until the text 
which is to acoompany the plates is published, 
the facsimiles are divided into six groups. The 
documents included in the first group, which 
bears no heading, range in date from c. 60 3.0. 
to A.D. 895; those in the second group, with 
the heading Palestinian Cursive, from c. 90 B.c. 
to the present day ; those in the third group— 
Palestinian Mashait—from c. 176 8.0. to the 
present day; those in the fourth group—the 
Negeb Soript—from c. 50 5.0. to A.D. 134; 
those in the fifth group—Aramaic Cursive— 
from 515 to 200 5.0. ; and those in the sixth 
group—Egyptian Cursive—from c. 200 8.0. to 
A.D. 1052. Also included are comparative 
tables drawn from the documenta. 

It may be said at once that the plates are 
excellent. The descriptive list supplied is, 
however, even as a temporary expedient, un- 
satisfactory in a number of ways. For example, 
the description and date assigned to facsimile 
93— it is described as Alexandria Prophets 
and is dated A.D. 1122—has been cancelled 
since 16 is inaccurate. The entry has not, 
however, been corrected, though the facsimile 
remains. It is in fact that of the concluding 
part of the colophon to the St. Petersburg 
Codex of the Propheta (a.p. 916). Incidentally, 
& comparison of Dr. Birnbaum’s facsimile with 
Folio 225a of H. L. Strack’s edition of the 
Codex, published in 1876, raises some interest- 
ing pointe, not least among them the question 
to what extent palaeography can be satis- 
faotorily studied on the basis of photographs 
alone. Again, the use of the unusual term 
* Palestinian Mashait' without some explana- 
tion, however brief, is hard to justify. The 
reviewer has to confess that thjs term was 
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new to him, and that it took him a long time to 
discover that it is a medieval term applied to 
cursive Hebrew script (see Compendious 
Hebrew-English dictionary, compiled by R. 
Grossmann, in collaboration with H. Sachs, 
revised and edited by M. H. Segal, Tel-Aviv, 
1946, p. 214). It is to be hoped that Dr. Birn- 
baum will inform us further about this par- 
tioular kind of cursive writing in the text he is 
later to publish. And further, the dates 
assigned to the documents, which are merely 
stated and not argued, sometimes leave a sense 
of uneasiness in the mind. A few remarks in 
illustration may be offered. 

In the first place, the dating which is given to 
some of the documents 18 very close. For 
example, in the case of the Murabba‘at frag- 
ment of Exodus and of some of the ossuary 
graffiti, the dating is given to the nearest 
25 years, c. A.D. 100-125 in the first instance, 
and c. A.D. 1-25 in the second. Closer dating 
even than this is sometimes suggested. The 
Hymns Scroll (Hand 4A), for example, 8 
dated c. a.D. 50-88. Some scholars at 
least will not easily be persuaded that 
Hebrew palaeography is so certain a science 
that documents can be confidently dated 
within such narrow limite. Largely as a result 
of the discovery of the Dead Sea documenta, 
Hebrew palaeography is at the present time, 
as it were, on trial, and extravagant olaims 
made for it tend to breed distrust of the 
methods employed. Further, Dr. Birnbaum 
appears sometimes to have changed his mind 
about the dating of a document. For example, 
the date he now assigns to the Habakkuk 
Scroll is c. 50-25 5.0. Earlier, however, he had 
assigned it to the first half of the first century 
B.O. (see his monograph ° The Qumrân (Dead 
Sea) Scrolls and palaeography ', Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Supple- 
mentary Studies, Nos. 19-14, 19052, 42). It 
would be interesting to know the palaeo- 
graphical arguments which have led to this 
change of date. It is to be hoped, too, that 
Dr. Birnbaum will tell his readers his reasons 
for assigning the Nash Papyrus to c. 200 
175 8.0. Other palaeographers hold very 
different views. Dates so far apart as the first 
century 8.0. and the second century A.D. have 
found advocates. The dating of the Nash 
Papyrus ıs much called into play to-day by 
Hebrew palasographers in the csuge of the 
comparative dating of manuscripts. In view 
of the wide divergence of opinion concerning 
ita date, the use of it for this purpose must, 
however, be regarded as hazardous, to say the 
least, 

A substantial and reliable work on Hebrew 
palacography has long been a desideratum, 
and the discovery of the Dead Sea documents 
has made the need more compelling than ever. 
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We may be truly grateful, therefore, to 
Dr. Birnbaum for making available the 
splendid plates which he has selected. He 
has, however, as yet given us only a part of 
what we look for. We must hope sincerely 
that the part of the work which is to contam 
the text will be published with as little delay 
as possible. For there we may expect Dr. Birn- 
baum to discuss some of the questions raised 
here, and other questions, too, which demand 
an answer, such as, for example, the legitimacy 
or otherwise of using, for comparative purposes, 
forms of letters which appear on very different 
materials—stone, ostraca, metal, leather, and 
papyrus—and the degree of relance which can 
justifiably be placed on ‘family trees’ of 
letters constructed on this basis. 


D. WINTON THOMAS 


D. BanrHÉLEMY and J. T. Mr: 
Discoveries in the Judaean desert. 1. 
Qumran Cave I. With contribuitons by 
RH. de Vauz, ©. M. Crowfoot, H. J. 
Plenderleth, G. L. Harding. (Jordan 
Department of Antiquities, École 
Biblique et Archéologique Francaise, 
Palestine Archaeological Museum.) xi, 
165 pp., 37 plates, 10 figs. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. 63s. 


In 1949, a search was made in the Wilderness 
of Judaea for the cave that had yielded up the 
first Scrolla, and upon it being found, several 
hundred fragmenta were unearthed. These, 
with the exception of a few pieces of papyrus, 
were all of leather and mostly very small 
indeed. D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik sorted 
out the material with admirable patience and 
ingenuity and present ıt in the volume under 
review. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
* The archaeological finds’. In an introduction 
G. Lankester Harding gives a short account 
of the discovery and excavation. With lus 
usual competence R. de Vaux describes and 
discusses the pottery, dating it from coin 
finds and from ceramic parallels as first century, 
before the year 70 0.8., except for three jars 
and two lamps which, in his opinion, were 
either already old et that tame or products of 
& technique surviving from the second century 
5.0.2. He believes that most of the jare (about 
50, according to the evidence of the sherds) 
did not contain manusoripts. Mrs. G. M. 
Crowfoot deals most expertly with ‘ The 
linen textiles’, the pieces of linen used as 
wrapping material for the Scrolls. Her 
contribution concludes with a catalogue con- 
taining 77 entries, comprising the whole of 
the material, which she carefully describes, 
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Owing to a gap in the general textile record, 
no date can be established by comparison with 
dated textiles. But the date furnished by 
the coins 18 ‘fully compatible with all the 
observations made on the linen’. This linen 
was submitted to a Carbon 14 test which 
yielded a date round about 37 0.8. (with & 
margin of two centuries either way)—a 
remarkably accurate result, as the linen would 
presumably not have been very old at the 
time of wrapping, shortly before 70 0,8. H. J. 
Plenderleith contributes a ‘ Technical note on 
unwrapping of Dead Sea Scroll fragments '. 

The second part—written in French—con- 
stitutes the main body of the volume. Here 
all the hundreds of fragments are assembled 
under 72 headings. ‘They formed part of 
altogether 60 different MSS. (It may be 
mentioned that upon further search & great 
many more caves were found and that a 
central cluster of ten of them contained MS 
fragments. In Cave Four there were tens of 
thousands of fragments. These are reported 
to come from as many as 330 different MSS.) 

Each entry consists of a short description 
of the fragment, transliteration of the text 
into Hebrew print, translation (except in the 
case of Biblical MSS), and notes. This part 
of the book concludes with indices (Biblical 
passages and Hebrew and Aramaic words). 
The third part of the volume consists of 
excellent facsimiles of the fragments. 

It may be a surprise to some that the 
literature here preserved was only to a small 
extent Biblical—not more than about a fifth 
comes under this heading. (Even in Cave 
Four, where the proportion is higher, it does 
not nse to much &bove & quarter.) The 15 
texta from the Biblical books represented are 
very small: there are seldom more than a 
few half or three-quarter lines from any one 
of them. These fragmenta are edited by 
D. Barthélemy. The non-Biblical works, 
edited (with one exception) by J. T. Miik, 
are grouped as commentaries on Biblical 
books, Apoorypha, legal and liturgical works, 
and hymns, there being in all 27 items. In 
addition there are 30 items consisting of 
scraps that are too small to identify. 

The commentaries comprime a few short 
passages on Micah and some Psalms, and a 
scrap on Zephaniah. In the Apooryphal 
group there are fragmenta from Jubilees, from 
one of the sourcea of 1 Enoch (probably the 
Noah Book), and from the Testament of 
Levi; one item is & piece from the seventh 
scroll and is designated the ‘ Lamech 
Apocalypee', ın accordance with the name 
given in the orginal publication to another 
piece from that scroll; the scroll has 
since been unrolled and found to be a 
kind of Genesis apocryphon. The largest 
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group of fragments, which the editor has 
called ‘Words of Moses’, is based cn 
Deuteronomy. The remaining five items are 
unidentifiable, the largest—called ‘ Book of 
Mysteries’ by the editor—is of the pseud- 
epigraphio type. 

In the ‘legal and liturgical’ section the 
biggest piece is a continuation of the srk hyd 
(the so-called Manual of Discipline). This 
title is actually given in big letters on the 
outside of the scroll itself. This is the first 
surviving instance of such a practice in 
Hebrew, if I am not mistaken. Barthélemy, 
who edits this piece, points out that it is not 
part of the srk Ayhd—the yhd being the whole 
community, comprising men, women, and 
children—and calls it srk A‘dh, the ‘dh being 
a closed grouping, quasi-monastic, representing 
kwi “dt yár'l, mobilized for the eschatologicel 
war b'Aryt Aymym. 

This work is followed, in the same serol, 
by a collection of benedictions ; these concera 
the members of the community, (probably) 
the High Priest (in eschatological interpreta- 
tion: one of the two Measiahs), the priestz, 
and the (eschatological, possibly Davidic) 
prince of the ‘dA. 

Some of the pieces that are desoribed a3 
liturgical do not seem to me to be necessarily 
of that type. One fragment, in Aramaic, 
has been called an apocalyptic ' description 
of the New Jerusalem’, inspired by the 
last: chapter of Ezekiel. In the hymnio section 
all the fragmenta are small. 

In the introductory remarks before each 
of the fragments, two or three words are 
devoted to the script: 1t 18 characterized as 
typical, well styled, thick, classical, well- or 
ill-balanced, clumsy, elongated and fine, 
elegant, etc. These terms are, of course, 
mostly irrelevant from the palaeographical 
point of view. 

In their introduction the authors say that 
in view of the amount of additional materia! 
from the other caves still awaiting publicatior. 
it would have been premature as yet to draw 
conclusions about the contente or to make a 
general palacographical study. However that 
might be in regard to the contenta, a study of 
the script could hardly be called premature. 
The earlier publications, together with the 
present volume provide rich material for a 
palaeographical examination—it was, after 
all, even possible to date the Scrolls from the 
few lines that were first published. Any 
adjustment that might later become necessary 
would be of a minor nature—that much is 
clear from all that has been reported about 
the, as yet, unpublished finds. 

Mention of this point does not in any way 
detract from a full appreciation of the excel- 
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lent, careful, and solid work of the two 
editors. 


5. A. BIRNBAUM 


E. L. SUKENIK (ed.): The Dead Sea 
Sorolls of the Hebrew University. 44 
-+ 59 pp., front., 20 half-tone plates, 
58 collotype plates. Jerusalem: The 
Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 
1955. (Distributors: Publishing De- 
partment, Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, P.O.B. 7044, Jerusalem. $10.) 


The present work deals with three of the 
seven Cave Seroll found in 1947: Isaiah 
Scroll B, the War of the Children of the Light 
wizh the Children of the Darkness, and the 
Hymns Scroll. At the tame when this volume 
was being printed, the other four scrolls had 
noz been bought by the Hebrew University. 

The book contains, in a cloth-covered folder, 
& text part (in a stiff paper cover) and the 
plates. These are printed on loose sheets of 
strong paper. 

The text part comprises preface, introduc- 
tion, transcription (it ought to be called 
transliteration), and illustrations. The intro- 
duction 18 compiled—with a few minor changes 
and some additions—from the late Professor 
Sukenik's two preliminary reports on the 
Beroll.! He died while planning and pre- 
paring a very extensive edition with detailed 
annotations and a comprehensive discussion 
of the problems involved. After his death 
it was decided to publish the book in its 
present form, and Dr. Avigad was ‘ requested 
to organise and prepare for the prees the 
material left behind by Prof. Sukenik.’ He 
has acquitted himself of his task in an admur- 
abla way. In the introduction there are a 
number of valuable footnotes in square 
brackets which have evidently been added by 
him. 
The introduction deals with the following : 
the story of the discovery and acquisition of 
the Scrolls; a few excerpts from Professor 
Sukenik’s diary; a description of the Cave 
and ita contente; a discussion of the reason 
why the MSS were deposited there ; a general 
description of the Scrolls; an evaluation of 
the significance of the discovery ; a discussion 
of the three Scrolls; and a list of the textual 
variants 1n Isaiah Soroll B, as compared with 
the Masoretio Text and Isaiah Scroll A. 
There are three illustrations in the text of the 
introduction besides 27 half-tone plates. Some 
of these, hitherto unpublished, show the three 
Berolls unrolled and sn toto. They are not 


1 Mgylut gnwzut. — Sqyrh A, Jerusalem, 
1948; Sqyrh B, 1950. 
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intended to be read, of course, the script being 
much too small (the use of a magnifying glass 
would only make matters worse, this being a 
halt-tone reproduction). The idea is simply 
to show what the MS as a whole looks like. 

The MSS are beautifully reproduced in 
eollotype, in their natural size. Practically 
everything is clearly legible, most of the 
writing looks as fresh as if it had been written 
yesterday. This, however, has been achieved. 
by the use of infra-red photography because a 
gocd deal of the original cannot be read by 
the naked eye, and normal photography 
wonld have been of no help. Besides this 
edition of the book there is a Hebrew one. 
The two editions are identical except that 
here the introduction has been translated— 
competently—by Dr. D. A. Fineman into 
English. 

One of the three MSS, the Hymns Scroll, is 
written by two different people. We can 
actually tell the exact place where the second 
man took over—in the middle of a line in the 
middle of a column (plate 45). While the 
writing of the first scribe is very beautiful 
(as are the hands in which the other two 
Sorolls are written), that of the second writer 
of the Hymns Scroll is rather indifferent. 
He seems to me not to have been a trained 
scribe. 

All these MSS are of the same period: 
round about the middle of the first century 
.هن‎ Isaiah B might perhaps be assigned to 
ita second, the other two to its third quarter, 
according to my examination (to be pubhshed 
in the Text part of The Hebrew scripts). As 
far as the time of composition is concerned, 
our dating provides only the terminus ad quem, 
of course. 


Ifsome of the fragments from four other MSS 
of the War and from six MSS of the Hymns, 
whose existence was recently reported (Revue 
Biblique, Lx, 1, 1956, 49 ff.), should happen 
to be written in earlier script, they would 
enable us to date the composition of these 
works with somewhat more 226018162. On the 
basis of a detailed analysis of the military 
contents of the War Scroll, Y. Yadin has 
asoribed the composition of the War to about 
the first half of the first century B.0.E., more 
particularly to the tame after the Roman 
conquest of Palestine and before the rule of 
Herod—possbly the period of Caesar or the 
beginning of Augustus’ reign. If he is right — 
ard his evidence sounds convincing-——none 
of those War fragments will show a soript 
of the type of Isaiah Scroll A or of the srk 
hyhd; the script could, at the utmost, look 7 


1 See Yadin’s excellent new work Mgylt 
muni bny "wr bbny husk mmgylwt mdbr yhudh, 
Jerusalem, 1955, p. 225. 
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a tiifle earlier than that of the Habakkuk 
Scroll. t 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
hope expressed in the final words of the 
preface has been realized: this volume is 
a worthy memorial to E. L. Sukenik. 


8. A. BIRNBAUM 


MILLAR Burrows: The Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Wah translations by the author. 
xv, 435 pp., 10 plates. London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1956. 30s. 


This book was first published in America 
in 1955. A year later two English impressions 
of the volume had already appeared—a sign 
of the interest the Cave Scrolls are continuing 
to evoke not only in specialist circles but also 
among the educated public. It 1s by both 
that this outstandmg contribution to the 
subject can be read with profit. When, in 
1948, the first sorolls were brought to the 
American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, Professor Burrows happened to 
be the Annual Director of the School. Since 
that time he has published a number of 
important articles about them, and it was 


1 There is no palaeographioal section—there 
are, however, a few remarks on the script. The 
author speaks of the ‘tying together of 
letters ' as ‘ one of the distinctive chirographio 
features of the scrolls’ (p. 29). This is. how- 
ever, a general practice in later as well as 
earher times (ie. also in Palaeo-Hebrew 
script): of. in The Hebrew scripts, Nos. 4-9 
(Samaria ostraca), Nos. 23-6 (Lachish ostracs), 
No. 122* ( 1 Nos. 28-31 (Leviticus 

ae PE o. 150 (Edfu) No. 89 (Murab- 

t) No. 91* (seventh century o.z.). What 
happens is simply that adjacent letters are 
written go close together that the initial and 
last strokes are liable to touch their neigh- 
bours. This does not, however, constitute a 
igature. A ligature comes into being only 
when adjacent letters are welded into a new 
unit, one or both letters undergoing a change 
in the process of fusion, e.g. the sign & from et. 

Sukenik's reading (p. 27, n. 10) wygdshw 
in line 16 of the Nash Papyrus—instead of 
wygdéyw—is, I fear, not tenable. There is no 
room. here for a Aé, which is a very wide letter 
in this script. Even if we assume an excep- 
tionally small specimen, lke that in Are of 
line 15, there would be no room on the left for 
the top stroke of A, nor on the right for 113— 
supposedly flaked-off—right downstroke. 

the second line of the same footnote there 
is one of the above-mentioned square-bracket 
additions, reference being made’ to later dis- 
cussion of the Nash Papyrus. To this should 
be added the reference p. 20 f.—of the same 
BASOR, No. 115—regarding its date. 
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under his direction that the first edition of 
whole Scrolls, in facsimile and transliteration, 
was published (1950-1). 

The volume at present under review oom- 
prises six parts. In the first, ‘ Discoveries and 
discussions’, we are given an authentic 
account of the original discoveries and of their 
impact on the learned world. The doubts 
and suspicions regarding their genuineness 
that were immediately voiced, are duly 
reported here together with the diverse 
theories and interpretations at first pro- 
pounded. In the final chapter of Part One 
the story of the discoveries and of the ex- 
cavations on the Qumran site itself is followed 
up until the year 1954. 
¢ Part Two deals with ‘ The age of the manu- 
scripts’. The controversy on that score that 
raged after the first finds is described with 
scrupulous fairness. Opinions greatly diverged. 
The dates assigned to the Scrolls by the 
various scholars differed by many centuries. 
The latest date suggested for one of the manu- 
scripts was 1096—almost 1150 years out (some 
of the other MSS are even older). Part Two 
begins with the discussion on the archaeo- 
logical and palaeographical evidence. Accord- 
ing to the former, the jars containing the MSS 
` were deposited in the Cave within the first 
two-thirds of the first Christian century ; the 
Carbon 14 test to which the linen wrappings 
of the Scrolls were submitted, yielded the 
year 33 0.8. (allowing a margin of error of two 
centuries each way: 167 s.0.k.-238 0.8.(. 
These resulta constitute the terminus ad quem 
for the script. But the age of each of the 
different MSS must be determined by means of 
palaeography. The author goes on to explain 
the application of the palaeographical criteria 
and concludes that all the MSS were written 
between about 300 8.0.8. and 70 0.8. This 
section deserves special mention because in 
many articles and books on the Scrolls the 
value and potentialities of palaeography as an 
aid to acourate dating have been too little 
understood. Finally, the evidence supplied 
by the text itself and by the language is con- 
mdered. The author thinks that ‘by and 
large... the form of the biblical text in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls cannot be used as evidence 
for dating them’, and ‘the criterion of 
language has proved to be of much less use 
for dating the manuscripts than was at first 
supposed ' (p. 116). 

Part Three is concerned with the dates 
when the individual works were composed. 
The historical allusions in the Habakkuk 
Commentary and the identification of persons 
suggested by various scholars are passed in 
review &nd this work is thereupon assigned to 
the years close to 63 8.0.8. (the date when 
Jerusalem was captured by Pompey). After 
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a discussion on the historical allusions con- 
tained in the Damascus Document (of which 
some fragments have turned up at Qumran), 
and the ‘Ideas, vocabulary and literary 
relations’ of the Cave MSS, the results are 
summed up. About the non-Biblical works 
and fragments Professor Burrows says: ‘it 
now seems to be fairly well established that’ 
they ‘ were all composed within a period of 
&2out 135 years, from the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in 175 3.c., or shortly 
before that, down to about 40 5.0. ' (p. 223). 

° The Community of Qumran ’ is the subject 
of Part Four. The origin of the group must be 
* well back in the Hasmonaean period, hardly 
later than the time of Alexander Jannaeus' 
(i.e., 103-76 8.0.2.) (p. 229) but its history is 
very obscure. The form of its organization, 
however, a8 well as the beliefs held by its 
members, can be gathered from the Damascus 
Document and the Srk hyhd (the ‘ Manual ot 
Discipline’) and they are described by the 
author. As regards the identification of the 
Qumrün Community, an examination is made 
of the suggestions put forward by various 
scholars. Professor Burrows says: the group 
“may probably be accurately included under 
the term Hasidim, but that does not indicate 
a specific sect. In many ways it was akin to 
the Essenes.... If this term is used m a 
broad, comprehensive sense, we may legiti- 
mately call the Qumran sectarians Essenes. 
For the present, however, in order not to 
prejudge the case, it seems better to reserve 
that name for the group described by Philo 
ard Josephus.... At any rate it 18 clear 
that the seot of Qumran was more closely 
related to the Essenes than to any other group 
known to us ' (p. 298). 

Part Five consders ' The importance of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls’. The impact of the dis- 
coveries on the textual criticism of the Bible is 
illustrated, and their importance for the his- 
torical grammar of Hebrew and for palaeo- 
graphical research is touched upon. However, 
' for the interpretation and theology of the Old 
Testament they have relatively little value’ 
(p. 345). In the final chapter of Part Five the 
contribution of the finds towards the study of 
Judaism and Christianity is disoussed: ‘ we 
cannot understand the Judaism of the Roman 
period simply in terms of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees ' and ' the beliefs, ideals, organiza- 
ticn, and rites of the covenanters, as compared 
with those of the early church, exhibit both 
impressive similarities and even more signifi- 
cant contrasta ' (p. 345). 

Part Six contains Professor Burrows’ 
translations of the Damasous Document, the 
Habakkuk Commentary, and the Manual of 
Discipline, and of selections from the War 
of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness, 
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and from the Thanksgiving Psalms. In con- 
clusion, there is a valuable bibliography. 

The reader of this book will be struck by the 
balance and fairness with which all the hypo- 
theses, theories, and suggestions that have 
been put forward by scholars are weighed. 
Although the author does not oversimplify 
the problems involved, his objective and 
masterly evaluation of the evidence and of the 
proposed interpretations renders this work 
one of the most scholarly, reliable, and 
interesting that has appeared on the subject. 


B. A. BIRNBAUM 


JORG KRAEMER (ed.) : Theodor Noldekes 
Belegworterbuch zur klassischen arabt- 
schen Sprache. Lief. 1-2. xxiv, 24, 
25-59 pp. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., 1952-4. DM. 26, 22. 


There is no satisfactory dictionary of 
Arabic. Lane lived to complete fa’, but he 
delberately omitted rare words with the 
intention of including them 1n a second volume. 
In his day the task of compiling a historical 
dictionary was beyond the power of any 
scholar. Thus Dr. Kraemer’s publication is of 
great importance, and he has earned the 
gratitude of Arabists for undertaking what 1s 
the first attempt at writing a historical lexicon 
of Arabic. 

His work is based on the notes of Noldeke, 
Bevan, and Reckendorff. (Goldziher's copy 
of Freytag disappeared when the Iron Curtain 
descended on Hungary and, strangely enough, 
the reviewer has never been able to discover 
what happened to Margoliouth’s notes in his 
copy of Freytag). 

Meanwhile the Egyptian Academy has 
generously allowed Dr. Kraemer to use the 
card index completed by A. Fischer, and a 
team of Arabists under his leadership propose 
to publish a new edition of Lane’s Lexicon 
based on the Arabic lexicons and on the 
material mentioned above, so that at last 
acholars may hope to possess a historical 
dictionary of classical Arabic. The present 
writer had hoped to co-operate in this work in 
collaboration with Dr. ‘Arafat by completing 
the letter gaf from material left by Macnaghten 
and now in the possession of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, but when he 
left England this undertaking had to be 
abandoned. It is greatly to be hoped that 
some English scholar will share in the great 
task of completing the lexicon to which our 
famous fellowcountryman devoted the best 
years of his life. 

At the same time L'Institut d'Études 
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Islamiques of the University of Paris, which 
ı8 compiling a card index of later works in 
Arabic under the leadership of Professors 
Blachére and Pellat, propose to publish an 
Arabic-French dictionary which will give 
reference to authors only. The French and 
German editors will collaborate throughout. 

Naturally the new ‘ Lane’ will subsume the 
Belegworterbuch, and therefore no more 
fascicules will be published. Nevertheless 
Dr. Kraemer has earned our gratitude and 
admiration for giving us a historical lexicon 
so far as the letter alf. (For further informa- 
tion his informative article in ZDMG, cv, 1, 
1955, 81-105, should be consulted.) 


ALFRED GUILLAUME 


H. T. Norris and F. W. Penney: An 
archaeological and historical survey of 
the Aden Tanks. Aden: Government 
Press; London: Crown Agents for 
Oversea Governments and Administra- 
tions, 1955. 46 pp., front., 14 photos., 
3 maps [2 in folder]. 10s. 


A scholarly and scientific inquiry into the 
origins and history of the celebrated Tanks 
of Aden has long been overdue. This report 
18 the result of a survey carried out as a labour 
of love, by two officers of the Aden Govern- 
ment in their spare time. The authors have 
compiled an account of the discovery and 
renovation of the Tanks in the nineteenth 
century by British officials, basing this on the 
evidence to be found 1n various printed sources 
of the time, and on the sadly neglected files 
of the Aden Secretariat. A sound descriptive 
survey of the Tanks themselves is followed 
by an inquiry into their history. Reference 
18 made to various similar structures in the 
Yemen and Hadramawt deseribed in Arabio 
or European sources, but of course these are 
but a few from an infinitely greater number 
of such works in existence, to which the 
reviewer might indeed add the tanks at the 
fort of Habban and al-Rawdah, both m 
Wahidi country, and the large tank 12 2 
of Wadi Daw'an The two former groups of 
cisterns closely resemble those of Mashhad 
which are ascribed to the ‘Attés founder of 
this famous shrine. After a long anc well 
documented discussion the authors suggest 
that the Tawilah gorge contained dams and 
similar structures as far back as the fourth 
century A.D. but they consider that much if 
not all of the pre-British work existing at 
present may have been considerably later. 
‘As at Masnib’, they say, ‘the work in the 
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Tawilah gorge is probably a palimpsest of 
periods, one after another, repairs being 
followed by breakage and further construc- 
tion.’ There is a persistent tradition in the 
literary sources of Persian construction, and 
ihe reviewer can point to the system of 
kanata used for irrigation in the Ghal Ba 
Wazir region west of al-Shihr which may 
well be a Persian technique at least, if they 
were not actually initiated by the Persians 
before Islam. A new geographical MS from 
Tarim avers that the Persians built 68 tanks 
or cisterns (sahridi) at Jedda. The now 
rumed town of al-Hafah in Dathinah known 
to Hamdàni and stil the abode of the 
Mansab of Dathinah, has above ıt a string of 
catchment cisterns like those on both sides 
of the Tawilah gorge constructed with a 
hard cement which might prove similar in 
composition to that of the Tanks. In associa- 
tion with this site I found a number of medieval 
Persian glazed sherds, and the site itself was 
important till late medieval times. The 
reference from Hamdani’s Djazirah (p. 53) 
quoted on p. 28, to al-Haık Ahaa’ as the name 
of Aden’s watercourse has not been correctly 
understood. Mr. Herman Eilts reporta that 
Yemeni scholars agree that this phrase means 
‘the Tanks’. Unfortunately native scholars 
are not always reliable in such matters of 
interpretation. The term Aatk is applied to an 
area of coastal plain and adjacent mountain 
in Hadramawt and this is exactly what exista 
to the north of Aden. The text should then be 
interpreted, ' Ita watering place is water called 
al-Haik (ie. shallow wells (aAÀsl) in sand 
(lying) on the side of the uncultivated waste- 
land ( fala) of Iram’. 

The Arabic historical sources either make 
no allusion to the Tanks, or refer to cisterns 
which cannot at all definitely be identified with 
the Tawilah gorge system. The most significant 
omission is that of Ha&mdàni who mentions, 
in Aden itself, only wells of brackish water. 
One is foroed to the inescapable conclusion 
that the Tanks were either not built at this 
period or already so filled with rubbish as to 
be forgotten. I have not discovered any 
referenoe to the regulation of water supplies 
in Aden in the early fifteenth century work 
Mulakhkhas al-Fitan where one might have 
expected to find evidence of government 
control if ıt existed, and perhaps a reference 
to cisterns. Ibn Batitah’s reference to the 
supply of drinking water as coming from the 
mainland also indicates that the Tanks were 
not known, though as in many parte of Arabia 
the stagnant water of the cisterns might have 
been used for domestic purposes and sweet 
drinking water brought in from a distance. 
The authors discuss, in this connexion, the 
medieval aqueduct generally ascribed to ‘Amir 
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b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab which was partially investi- 
gated m 1946 by Dr. O. Myers. There is a 
reference in the hagiology known as al-Burd 
al-Na'im (Saiwün MS) to a certain Khatib 
shaikh who possessed a house and a sahrigj or 
cistern in Aden during the tenth century A.H. 
{sixteenth century A.D.) but this may have been 
quite a small affair. 

The pity قد‎ that the British engineers who 
excavated and repaired, and even to some 
extent altered the Tanks, at the same time 
destroyed or removed whatever archaeo- 
logical evidence there was of their antiquity. 
What, too, happened to the inscription they 
discovered, seemingly in Arabic? May it 
stall lie in some dusty neglected corner of 
Aden or m an Indian museum? One note of 
criticiam—the authors have unfortunately 
neglected to give the Arabio names a logical 
and even sometimes a correct transcription, 
though this does not detract from their 
achievement, which is all the more significant 
in view of the notorious apathy of local bodies 
where history and archaeology are concerned. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


WENDELL Pairs: Qataban and 
Sheba: exploring anotent kingdoms on 
the Biblical spice routes of Arabia. 
335 pp., 64 plates, 3 maps. London: 
Victor Gollancz, 1955. 21a. 


This book has been very well received by 
the popular press, for it ia most readable and 
supplied with excellent photographs. Written 
to satisfy public curiosity about a series of 
expeditions full of incident, it 13 not, of course, 
intended as a scientific work. These expedi- 
tions were equipped on an inoredibly lavish 
soale, in kind at least, by the companies and 
corporations listed by the author, though they 
left the impression locally that while they had 
untold goods to give as presente, ready cash 
was often short. Previous European archaeo- 
logical work in Southern Arabia was accom- 
plished by individuals, like the Rathjens and 
Von Wismann excavations at al-Huggah, 
and small parties such as the Wakefield 
Expedition upon which Miss Caton Thompson 
achieved the valuable excavation at al- 
Huraidah. Even m the Aden Protectorate, 
however, the American expedition met with 
difficulties for the Baihánis disliked, it would 
seem, that the bones of their ancestors should 
be disturbed, so that the Aden Government 
had to take the step of publishing a special 
broadsheet entitled Qubür gadimah fi Baihün 
(Aden, 1950), explaining its motives. 

After working on Baihán the expedition 
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obtained the sensational and unheard of 
opportunity of in Ma’rib, but the 
next known of it was the flight to the Aden 
Protectorate, with the regrettable abandon- 
ment of most of ita material in the Yemen. 
The press was then filled with vilifications 
of the Yemenite Government, especially the 
Yemen of Ma’rıb. It cannot be denied that 
the actions of the Yemenite Government are 
often curious and inexplicable to the outside 
world, but even from reading the very partial 
account of the incident m this book, certain 
facta do emerge. Firstly it seems very doubtful 
whether, for much of the time, the expedition 
and local government officials were mutually 
intelligible. As interpreter the expedition 
had a ‘lovely secretary’, but however much 
this might have smoothed its way in the West, 
it was not advisable that the sole competent 
channel of communication in 80 conservative 
a country as the Yemen should have been a 
woman, Strict Shifi'is there, for instance, will 
avoid even shaking hands with a woman, if 
this be posaible without gross breach of 
manners, and the Imám refused to receive 
the lady with the rest of the expedition. 
Another act of simple faith was Mr. Phillips’ 
belief that money paid in dollars to Yemenite 
officials in Washington would reach the correct 
quarter in the Yemen itself, notwithstanding 
that it would have to pass through so many 
hands, In Ma’rib the lack of proper intelligi- 
bility seems greatly to have added to the 
tenseness of the situation, and it was on the 
report of a Somali servant that the decision 
for flight was taken. Despite the one-sided 
propaganda in the press it must be recalled 
that the expedition left the Yemen, owing, 
on ita own admission, large sums of money 
which, if paid might perhaps have smoothed 
the way for completion of the work. Though 
one does not doubt that there were faults 
on both sides, the Yemenite case has not 
been put in the world press which at present 
relies on this partisan report of the whole 
transaction. 

Of the scientific side of the work in Baihan 
and Zufür, and of what has been brought 
from Marib one can only say that such of 
it as has appeared so far in learned journals 
promises the most valuable and far-reaching 
results. It is sad, however, to think that 
the two Hellenistic bronze statuettes (p. 189) 
sold to Mr. Phulips and impounded by the 
Aden Government under the Antiquities 
Ordinance when offered to the British Museum 
should have been refused, for however common- 
place they may be to the classical scholar 
they are documents of major interest for 
Arabian history. The epigraphic material, 
mainly in the hands of Father Jamme, promises 
to be fruitful and to add greatly to the quan- 
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tity of inscriptions alone, apart from other 
considerations. Useful mapping of the 
Bashan area was also accomplished by the 
geologist, Dr. Heybroek, which is now in- 
corporated in the new Von Wissmann maps. 

For its romantic associations the verm 
‘incense’ is much employed throughout this 
book, but trade 1n such & commodity always 
seems to the reviewer to be much over- 
emphasized, and it is highly probable tha; the 
textile trade was quite equally important, to 
say nothing of many other spices and drugs. 
Nor has South Arabia been, in Wendell 
Phillips’ words, ‘a stagnant backwash in the 
mainstream of history’ for twenty centuries. 
In the medieval period Aden in partuoular was 
of major importance as a port on the main 
world trade-routes, and it was the discovery 
of the Cape route to India that lost the area 
the importance it had in medieval times. 
Moreover, the historical documents relating 
to trade passing through Aden such as those 
reported by Professor Goitein from the Cairo 
Genizah, have not yet been published. Nor 
is ıt true to suggest that the Hadramis began 
to seek therr livelihood elsewhere when the 
incense trade was transferred to the sea. 
Emigrations took place ıt is true, but the first 
known great emigration was after Islam to 
Southern Iraq, and about the tenth century 
(a.H.) to the Far East. An important factor 
was probably the erosion of the lower Wadi 
and desiccation of the upper reaches, to judge 
by the evidence on the ground and in MSS. 

The ruins laid bare by the Baihan excava- 
tions are most imposing and dramatic. It wa 
great pity that the work has not been com- 
pleted, the more 80 as the reviewer has wit- 
nessed the ruin-field being ploughed up for 
stone for the $harif’s new palace, some of 
theee stones bearing insoriptions whioh would 
be valuable evidence if left im situ. Nor 
has the Aden Government taken any steps to 
preserve this site for future expeditions. It is 
curious to read that arms and unlimited quan- 
tities of ammunition seem to have been found 
necessary by this expedition in areas over 
which the reviewer has not only travelled 
himself unarmed and without escort, but even 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 

While the Wendell Phillips Expedition 
must be praised for the soientifio results ıt 
has achieved despite its somewhat unorthodox 
ways, or perhaps to some degree even because 
of them, the upshot of the mishandling cf the 
Ma'rib expedition is that it has become 
very difficult for Western scholars to work in 
the Yemen. We can, however, only hope 
that the Egyptian expeditaons which have 
already achieved much-—-such as those of 
Ahmad Fakhry and Muhammad Tawfiq. and 
the Arab League Mission under Professor Khalil 
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Yahya Namî to photograph MSS, will continue 
their valuable work and reveal to us what we 
cannot go and see for ourselves. 


B. B. SERJEANT 


E. 8. DRowzR: Water into wine: a 
study of ritual idiom in the Middle 
Hast. xvi, 273 pp., front., 18 plates, 
24 figs. London: John Murray, 1956. 
208. 


In this study of ritual idiom in the Near 
and Middle East Lady Drower has produced 
a wealth of material collected among the 
Mandaeans of Iraq, oriental Jews, Yazidis, 
Parais, and the Lesser Eastern Churches during 
her long years of residence in Western Asia 
and the Eastern Mediterranean concerning 
sacramental meals which she witnessed and 
recorded with care and precision. Her intimate 
knowledge of the Mandaeans has held her 
in good stead in this wider study of the closely 
allied rites and beliefs, and as an experienced 
observer with an adequate linguistio equip- 
ment she has succeeded in chronicling a 
number of obscure and little-known practices 
conneoted with this type of ritual. 

Thus, in the first part of the book a detailed 
account is given of her personal observations 
not only of liturgies and sacred meals, but 
also of the preliminary preparations and the 
symbolic actions performed during the course 
of the rites, seldom seen by any except those 
engaged in the procedures. These she reviews 
against a general background of seasonal 
observances and 'life-foods'. Among the 
many practices current in the Near and Middle 
East connected with the symbolic character 
of wheat and other grain, and of water and 
wine, those falling within the scope of this 
inquiry are described with the aid of excellent 
illustrations, and their purposes discussed as 
sacramental agente and the means of obtaining 
communion with the living and the dead, 
among Jews,  Parsis, Mandaeans, and 

For example, it is pointed out that bread, 
when broken into fragments and divided 
amongst many, becomes a symbol of life 
shared, ‘of a family bound together by a 
common faith’. This symbolism finds expres- 
sion in the Jewish custom of the father as 
head of the family blessing, breaking, and 
distributing bread as a religious aot sanctifying 
the family's daily food. Elsewhere the sym- 
bohsm includes the deceased members of the 
family and acquires a sacramental significance 
in the liturgical rites subsequently described, 
particular attention being paid to the prepara- 
tion of the elements of bread and wine. 

The second part is devoted to an examina- 
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tion of the actions of the celebrant and his 
assistants in the celebration of the Liturgy, 
first in the Russian Orthodox Church, and then 
among the Monophysite Syrians (Jacobites), 
Armenians, Copts and  Abyssinians, the 
Nestorian Assyrians, and the Uniates of the 
Byzantine Rite. After an account of the 
complicated and elaborately symbolo pro- 
thesis, when the elements are prepared at the 
beginning of the Liturgy prior to the assembly 
of the congregation, the consecration, the 
fraction, the comixture and the communion 
are discussed and the divergences in the several 
rites noted. In the conoluding section the 
Parsi Yasna ceremony, as witnessed at a 
special rehearsal of the ritual meal set out 
for her benefit at Bombay, is compared with 
its Mandaean counterpart, and the various 
forms of Parai liturgical rites for the dead (baj) 
arə briefly indicated, together with the Man- 
daean esoteric sacramental meal known as the 
Masiqia, celebrated for the dead and at 
seasonal festivals, about which information 
wes obtained from priests and from the 
fragmentary ritual texts. It is doubtful, how- 
evar, whether these really antedate Christi- 
anity as is 

As a faotual description of the rites and 
practices seen, or about which Lady Drower 
was able to secure reliable information from 
first-hand sources, the study of this ritual 
idiom can hardly fail to be of considerable 
interest to those engaged in the comparative 
study of religion especially inasmuch as the 
inquiry has been undertaken in an obsoure 
but fruitful field of Near Eastern symbolism. 


E. 0. JAMES 


M. J. KisrER (ed.) : Kstab adab ag-guhba, 
oy Abu ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami. 
(Oriental Notes and Studies, No. 6.) 
[11], 10, 92 pp. + errata sheet. Jerusa- 
lem: The Israel Oriental Society, 
1954, $2. 


This book is a welcome addition to the very 
small number of works by as-Sulami which 
have been edited or printed, in spite of the 
faci that he is & great and well-known writer 
on Süfism, to whom many subsequent writers 
have acknowledged their mdebtedness. The 
editor’s Introduction deals with the life and 
works of the &uthor, his probable sources, and 
his influence on later writers. 

Abi ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami was born 
in 941/330 in Nishüpur and died in 1021/412, 
and was the son of a Safi, so was brought up 
with a knowledge of the Way. Not much 8 
known of his life, but he studied theology 
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when he was young and was accepted as a 
recognized teacher in the subject and some of 
his books are concerned with the Qur'ün and 
the Hadith. He was a pupil of Abu'l-Q&stm al- 
Nasr&büdi, a great teacher in Nishüpür, and 
the editor gives evidence that he studied 
Süfism under Abū Sahl ag-Su‘liki, a well. 
known Süfi, from whom he received the 
khwrga and authority to teach Sufi disciples. He 
travelled to Irãq and the Hijàz and learnt 
from the Süfis he found there, gaining an 
experience and knowledge which were of 
great use to him. He founded a convent for 
Süfis and was director of 1t until his death. 
Among his pupils and disciples was al-Qushayri, 
and the Persian Safi poet Abi Sa‘id ibn 
Abi’l-Khayr was sent to him to receive the 
khirqa. 

Like al-Ghazáli after him, as-Sulami was an 
orthodox Muslim and sought to reconcile 
Süflsm with the teaching of orthodox Islam 
but he met with opposition from subsequent 
writers, who attacked his Sufi interpretation 
of the Qur'ün and the Hadith. He wrote a 
book on Forty Sift traditions, and the Haga’tq 
at-iafsir on the Qur'an. al-Ghaz&li defends 
him, saying that the Qur'àn ‘is an ocean 
comprehending all things, and not all that it 
signifies, nor the full truth of its interpreta- 
tion, are to be found in these hterary works 
which are in general circulation . . . [but] 
Sulami, 1n the T'afsir, made & collection of the 
statements of those who attained to something 
like certainty (i.e. the güfis), and these state- 
ments are not mentioned in other com- 
mentaries ' (° Al.risàlat al-laduniyya ’, JRAS, 
1938, Pt. 2, p. 190). 

as-Sulami is said to have written many 
books, most of which have been lost. The most 
famous known 18 the 7'abaqat as-Sufiyya which 
was the first full-length biography of the 
Safi sainte, and many of his stories of the 
Sifis and his account of their sayings were 
quoted by later Süfi writers, including al- 
Qushayri ın his ‘ Risála ', and also the Persian 
Hujwiri, in his Kashf al-mahjüb where he 
acknowledges his debt to as-Sulami, whom he 
calls the traditionist (nagqal) of Süfism and 
transmitter of the sayings of the Sifi shaykhs 
and a great authority on Sifism. Among 
others who quote from as-Sulami are 
Suhrawardi, in his ‘dwanf al-ma‘aryf and 
‘Avtar, ın his Tadhkwaiu' L-awhya. 

The three MSS used for this text of Adad 
as-8uhba are one from the Sehid ‘Ali collection, 
Istanbul, No. 1114; Escorial No. 1789; and 
one acquired in Jaffa. It is a collection of rules 
for Companionship or Association and begms 
with a short preface in which the principles of 
social behaviour are explained, and there are 
many verses of poetry quoted to support the 
&uthor's views. These were, no doubt, taken 
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in the main, from the many books on such 
subjects which appeared in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, but as-Sulami added sayings of 
Süfi shaykhs, some made in his hearmg, at 
home or abroad. It outhnes the manners 
to be cultivated in Süfi socıety, and the 
book became very popular. Friendly relazions 
&re to be sought, the author says, with Muslims, 
the brethren in the faith, and with theologians, 
with the wise, the intelligent, and those of 
gentle manners, but all association is to be 
avoided with the sensual, the heretics, the 
enemies of the faith, and worldlings. Friend- 
ship must continue faithfully, without weari- 
ness; a friend should not be neglected after 
he has been befriended nor rejected after being 
accepted. Humulity and modesty should be the 
rule in association with others, and all arro- 
gance avoided and the desire to make oneself 
great. The good man (the Süfi) must not 
despise any of God's creatures and each 1s to 
be honoured according to his rights (p. 40). 
The claims of the poor must be recognized 
and their needs relieved. There should be good 
relations with servants and shopkeepers and 
others with whom business ıs done (p. 50). 
Preference (ithàr) is to be shown ın friendship, 
even to the length of preferring the life of 
friends to one’s own. as-Sulami tells the story 
of how some of the Süfis had been condemned 
to death, for their doctrines, among them 
‘Abi Husayn Nüri who ran up tc the 
executioner, ready to die, and when the man 
asked him why he had outstripped his com- 
panions, Nüri said that he wished to give the 
preference to his friends, of those few moments 
of hfe that remained. By this saying he so 
surprised their judge, that all their lives were 
saved (p. 47). 

&s-Sulami goes on to state that association 
18 of all kinds, each having its rules and 
requirements. The highest of all kinds is that 
with God and this can only be maintained 
by obeying His commands, avoiding what He 
has forbidden, by continual remembrance 
of Him, by studying His Word, by guarding 
the secret knowledge of Him which 18 vouch- 
safed to His friends, by satisfaction with His 
decree, and by patience under afflictions if 
He imposes them. Also it means showing 
pity and compassion on His creatures (p. 80). 

Friendship with the saints means reverence 
for them and showing regard for them and 
acknowledging the truth of what they relate 
on their own authority and the authority of 
their shaykhs. Good relations should be 
maintained with family and parente, who must 
be shown all filial piety and are to be served 
faithfully. They should be visited during their 
lifetime and obligations due to them fulfilled 
after their death. In association with guests, 
there are responsibilities due to them and in 
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your home, you should treat them as if it were 
theirs. 


Our home here belongs to him who visita it, 

In it we are at one with him who comes 
knocking at our door, 

Let him who comes here to us be free in all 
he does, 

For Our Lord is the All-Generous and the 
Giver of all good gifta (p. 84). 


There is a bibliography, but no mdex or 
table of contenta, which 18 a pity. The bool: is 
carefully edited and fully annotated. We are 
grateful to the editor for giving us this edition 
of a book deservedly popular among Safi 
readers and others, and it is to be hoped that 
he will continue his good work. 


MARGARET SMITH 


MOHAMMED IQBAL:  Heconstruire la 
pensée religieuse de l'Islam. Traduc- 
tion et notes de Eva Meyeroviteh. 
vi, 213 pp. Paris: Adrien-Maiscn- 
neuve, 1955. Fr. 1000. 


In 1928 Iqbal delivered a series of six 
lectures at certain Indian universities, and 
these were published in 1934, by the Oxford 
University Press, under the title of The 
reconstruction of religious thought in Islam} 
They represent, as their title might suggest, 
Iqbal’s attempt to integrate the resulta of his 
wide (though, one must aver, often rather 
superficial and random) reading in Westem 
philosophy, history, and literature into a 
resurrected structure of Islamic thought that 
should be comparable to the impressive 
edifice of a thousand years earlier. The 
result is Iqbal's most considerable prose work, 
Inevitably it has dated markedly, both in 
intrinsic value and relative to developments in 
the Islamic world at large, but it was in ite 
time a landmark and will always preserve at 
least an historical importance. 

The present text is clearly a translation of 
the Oxford edition, though that fact, and indeed 
the substance of the whole foregoing para- 
graph, is nowhere mentioned. If ıt were judged 
necessary to provide a French translation of 


this work, one might reasonably have expected . 


some sort of factual introduction and even, 
at this date, & tentative appraisal of the man 
and his thought. The notes mentioned on the 
title-page are ten in number, or about one to 
every 20-odd pages. None of them is more 
than a sentence long, and three confine them- 
selves to such banalities as pointing out that 
the Great War took place in 1914-18, that 


1 Reviewed by A. B. Tritton in BSOS, vn, 
3, 1934, 693-5. 
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gurashiya is the condition of belonging to 
Quraish, and that mujtahids are those who 
practise 17434 (though neither Quramh nor 
tithàd are themselves explained) ; a mere two 
textual references are located, both to a modern 
edition of Bergson; the term ‘ Hobson’s 
choice’ is ambiguously explained as choix 
tmposé; tstihsûn مد‎ misleadingly compared to 
English Equity ; iym‘ 18 defined too widely aa 
consensus de la communauté musulmane ; 
Iqbal’s own explicit reference to ‘ Sarkashi 
writing in the tenth century of the Hijra’ is 
tentatively, but over-boldly, emended to 
Sarkhsi éminent juriste du Ve siècle; finally, 
qalb is explained, far too narrowly, as ' cœur ' 
au sens pascalien. However, even were these 
notes m themselves both necessary and 
accurately informative, they would be quite 
inadequate 1n a text which abounds 1n obscure 
and varied technicalities and in inexact 
quotations from works often speorfied in only 
the vaguest way. 

Having thus questioned the usefulness and 
effectiveness of this book, it is only fair to add 
that, considered as pure translation, it 8 
accurate and idiomatic, though mevitable 
difficulties have arisen over [qbal’s often rather 
extravagant and woolly Englsh: ° earth- 
rootedness’, for example (in the opening 
lines of chapter vi), 18 rendered simply as 
enracinement. However, this is a problem 
wheh would be soluble only by rendering the 
English back into the language originally 
inspiring so much of the work, namely German. 

The Oxford edition has a useful, not to say 
indispensable, index: in the present version, 
following general French practice, one 18 left 
io the bare chapter-hoadings and to one's own 
memory. 

G, M, WICKENS 


MicHAEL TAROCHNISVILI and لل‎ 8 
AssrALG : Geschichte der kirchlichen 
georgischen Literatur, auf Grund des 
ersten Bandes der georgischen Lateratur- 
geschichte von K. Kekelidze bearbeitet. 
(Studi e Testi, 185.) xvii, 521 pp. 
Città del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana, 1955. L. 5000. 


Since the fifth century, Georgian and 
Armenian have been the two literary languages 
of Christian Transcaucasia; but whereas 
Armenian became known in the West rela- 
tavely early through the researches of European 
Crientalista, as well as through the mter- 
mediary of Armenian trading communities 
in many cities, the language and literature of 
Georgia were unknown until the efforta of 
M.-F. Brosset a century ago. Even nowadays, 
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1b must be admitted that certain Continental 
scholars have yet to recognize Georgian as 8 
medium worthy of the attention of the philo- 
logist and hterary historian. Such an attitude 
is partly due to the fact that until now, the 
non-Onentalist scholar has had to rely on 
Khakhanashvili’s extensive, 1f not completely 
reliable survey (written in Russian), and on 
Professor J. Karst's excellent but quite brief 
Littéraiure géorgienne chrétienne. 

The publication of Father M. Tarchnisvili's 
German adaptation of Kekelidze's history of 
Georgian Church literature, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. J. Assfalg, is much to be welcomed, 
for it shows this hterature to be both varied 
and extensive. Professor K. 5. Kekelidze has 
been for half a century the leading authority 
on his country’s hterary history. Formerly 
& member of the Orthodox priesthood, he has 
long occupied the Chair of Georgian Literature 
at the University of Tiflis. His maim interest 
lay at firat in ecclesiastical writings, though 
the second volume of his literary history, which 
appeared at Tiflis in 1923-4, covers romance, 
poetry, and fiction. 

For their adaptation of the first volume, 
covering sacred literature, the translators have 
used the second edition, which appeared in 
1941; the third edition (Tiflis, 1951) was, 
through circumstances beyond their control, 
not procurable. 

Scarcely a single branch of Christian htera- 
ture is unrepresented ın Georgian. The oldest 
form of the Georgian alphabet, it now seems 
clear, came into being in the fifth century 
primanly as a medium for evangelizing the 
country, which received Christianity under 
Constantine the Great. The Gospels and other 
Christian texts were soon translated, to begin 
with from the Armenian. By the turn of the 
fifth-sixth centuries, inscriptions and early 
lives of saints show that Georgian was being 
used as a vehicle for original writing. Later, 
the national Church severed its community 
with the Monophysite Churches of the East, 
and began to remodel its devotional] literature 
on that of Orthodox Byzantium, a process 
which reached a climax in the work of the 
Athonite school of Saints Euthymius and 
Giorgi Mt'adsmindeli and their successors, In 
the work of Ioane Petridsi, we encounter an 
imaginative though ill-starred attempt to 
found a school of neo-Platonist thought in 
Georgia. In general, however, Georgian 
theological literature, as is admitted in the 
volume under review (p. 220, note), shows a 
rather depressing lack of originality, due no 
doubt to anxiety to avoid being accused of 
heresy by Byzantine zealots. (This has the 
advantage that several important works of 
the early Greek Fathers survive in Georgian 
translation, whereas the originals have 
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perished.) More original were the Georgian 
chroniclers and the biographers of the Georgian 
saints, who wrote with vigour and local colour. 

After the great period of Georgian literature, 
namely the tenth-twelfth centuries, the Mongol 
mvasions dealt a severe blow to Georgian 
civilization. It is only in the eighteenth 
century that the country again produced a 
theologian of the first rank, the Catholicos 
Antoni I. A century later, under Russian 
rule, Bishop Gabriel of K‘ut‘ais won fame as 
& preacher, his sermons being translated into 
English by the Reverend 8. C. Malan. 

In general, the redactors have been rather 
drastic in remodelling Kekelidze’s original 
wherever they felt that clarity and concision 
demanded it. Father Tarchnisvili has rewritten 
several chapters entirely, as noted in the work's 
introduction. The disadvantage of this method 
is that while Kekelidze’s name appears 
prominently on the title-page, we are not 
given enough clues as to what excent 
Kekelidze’s views have been modified where 
they diverge from those of Father Tarchnisvili 
and Dr. Assfalg. This would seem especially 
important where the original author adheres 
to the Orthodox (or, latterly, the orypto- 
Marxist) faith, while the redactors are members 
of the Roman Catholic Church. One cannot 
feel that Kekelidze would entirely concur with 
the treatment of certain phases of Georman 
Church history, such as the conversion of 
Iberia by St. Nino (pp. 400-10). Kekelidze, 
folowing the histonan I. A. Javakhishvih, 
took up a highly critical standpomt towards 
the relatively late Georgian texts which deal 
with the career of St. Nino. In his first edition, 
he went so far as to term certain features of 
these texts as ‘bogus and false’, a view 
repeated in Kekelidze’s third edition (p. 503), 
and which must be upheld, or at least taken 
into account by an impartial oritic. Father 
Tarchnisvili, on the other hand, scarcely lets 
it be suspected that the life of St. Nino is 
subject to question as a historical source, and 
expresses the rather surprising view that it is 
based on ‘reliable data concerning Georgian 
pegansm' and ‘documents’ (' Urkunden ’) 
from the state archives. Leaving aside the 
more than questionable availability of Georgian 
archives of the fourth century, 1t has long been 
manifest that little credence can be placed in 
the description of Georgian idols contained in 
St. Nino’s biography, since these are only too 
clearly inspired by reminiscences of Baal, 
Moloch, and one knows not what other 
stylized concepts of ‘graven images’, and 
have nothing to do with the authentic features 
of Georgian paganism. It should be added 
that the life of St. Nino has previously been 
discussed in a rather leas unoritical spint by 
Father Tarobni$vii in several stimulating 
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articles in Le Muséon and other specialist 
periodicals, to which reference should be 
made. 

A few details.—Father Tarchnibvili thinks 
(pp. 61, 107-9, 412) that the Syrian Fathers, 
who are supposed to have brought monastio 
institutions to Georgia in the sixth oentury, 
were orthodox Chalcedonians; the reviewer 
is inclined to think of them as Monophysite 
refugees from Byrantine persecution, however 
unpalatable this view may be to the staunch 
protagonists of Georgian Orthodoxy and 
doctrinal purity. A word of caution is needed 
on the Testament of Saint Savva (d. 532), cited 
on p. 23 aa evidence that Georgian monks 
possessed the entire liturgy in their own tongue 
by Saint Savva's time; while this may be so, 
E. Kurz pointed out im Byzantinische Zeit- 
echrift, 1894, that the Testament as we have it 
contains mention of 'Frankish' monks, and 
cannot thus be older than the period of the 
Crusades. A Georgian monk called Michael 
Katamoneli 1s mentioned on p. 64 aa settling on 
Mt. Sinai in the tenth century ; his name has 
' lately been found to occur on a Georgian manu- 
script fragment from Sinai now in Selly Oak 
Colleges Library at Birmingham, which shows 
the correct form to be ‘ Kalamoneli’. We are 
told on p. 19 that Georgia attained political 
unity before cultural and national unity was 
reached; the opposite is surely true, since 
political unity was only reached under 
Bagrat 111 (975-1014), while community of 
faith and culture brought the nation together 
as one people far earlier, even under the 
dommation of the Caliphate. Some verses 
composed by Queen Borena, consort of King 
Bagrat IV (1027-72) in honour of the Virgin 
Mary, are cited with German translation on 
p. 451; surely lines 3 and 4 should be trans- 
posed, with a result something to this effect :— 


Thou who didst wipe out the guilt of Eve 

When thou didst say to Gabriel, ‘I am the 
Lord's handmaid ' ; 

Then the power, formerly drunk with blood, 
collapsed in ruin. 

Me, thy vigilant one, walking upon earth, 

O Virgin, save me, Borena, the much- 
afflicted. 


Such a rearrangement would obviate the 
obscurity on which the redaotors themselves 
remark. Note that the General Ioane 
Mkhargrdzeli (p. 70, n. 3) belonged to the 
Georgian Orthodox, not the Roman Catholic 
Church. The author S.-S. Orbeliani (p. 48) 
called himself Sulkhan-Saba, not Baba- 
Sulkhan, while Levan, father of Wakhtang VI 
(p. 456) was never himself King of Georgia, 
and Wakhtang VI himself died in 1737, not 
in 1729 (see p. 41, n. 1). 

Reviewers are notoriously ungrateful to- 
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wards the work of their colleagues. Lest 
this be thought to apply in the present case, 
let it be said 1n conclusion that by presenting 
to Western readers this monumental work of 
careful scholarship, Father Tarchnifvili and 
Dr. Assfalg have plaoed Georgian literature in 
& new perspective, and provided a work of 
reference for which scholars will increasingly 
be grateful in years to come. 


D. M. LANG 


DAVID MARSHALL LANG (tr.) : Lives and 
legends of the Georgian saints, selected 
and translated from the original texts. 
(Ethical and Religious Classics of East 
and West, No. 15.) 180 pp., map. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1956. 13s. 6d. 

The editors of this series profess to ‘ place 
the chief ethical and religious masterpieces 
of the world, both Christian and non-Christian, 
within easy reach of the intelligent reader 
who is not necessarily an expert’. A number 
of distinguished writers have been recruited for 
this useful and ambitious project. Dr. Lang's 
contribution seta a competent standard. His 
brief survey of the lives and legends of the 
Georgian saints is sumply and freehly written ; 
and he allows the biographers of the saints to 
tell most of the story by rendering into English 
texta which have been edited in several lan- 
guages in books and periodicals often difficult 
of access. Malan published an English version 
of Platon Ioseliani's Short history of the Georgian 
Church 90 years ago. Since then, the only 
serious contribution in English has been ' The 
life of St. Nino', translated by Marjory and 
Oliver Wardrop in Studia Biblica et Ecclesias- 
tica, I, l, 1900. The important studies of 
P. Paul Peeters in Analecta Bollandtana are 
known to most amateurs of Georgian history, 
but Dr. Lang has performed a real service in 
making available to the general reader extracts 
from the late N. Y. Marr’s rare work on 
St. Gregory of Khandtza, and details of 
K. Kekelidze’s study of the charming St. David 
of Garesj& who, as Dr. Lang rightly observes, 
was & true forerunner of St. Francs. (Inci- 
dentally, Paul Ingorovka has recently pro- 
duced & volume of over 1,000 pages on George 
Merchule, the biographer of Gregory of 
Khandtza, which is a monument to con- 
temporary Georgian scholarship.) 

The ‘ Lives’ of the Georgian saints have 
many aspects which can attract scholars. The 
importance of these early medieval texts for 
philologists is obvious. - Further, Dr. Lang 
recalls that ‘As long ago as 1901, Adolf von 
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Harnack published in the Proceedings of the 
Berlir Academy a German rendering of the 
text’ of the Life of St. Eustace, ‘with a 
detailed commentary in which he pointed out 
its many divergences from the literal text of 
the Bible and emphasized its significance for 
bibkeal studies. He paid special attention 
to the curious formulation of the Ten Com- 
marndmente, as well as to certain elements in 
Samuel’s account of the life of Christ which 
recall Tatian’s Diatessaron and suggest that 
the Georgian Church m early times possessed a 
Diatessaron of its own ’. 

The ‘ Life’ of St. Peter the Ibenan, Bishop 
of Mayuma by Gaza (400-88), whom Dr. Lang 
aptly describes as a militant ascetic, has 
significance for the student of Byzantine church 
history. Indeed, this extraordinary man should 
be of interest to the modern psychiatrist. 
As a pampered young prince, held hostage ın 
Byzantium, even his spearmen could not stand 
him. Yet ‘while... still a child’ he had 
transcendent vision and power of expression 
as in his interpretation of the Trinity (Lang, 
p. 62). 

Gregory of Khandtza (759-861}, the other 
great ‘political’ saint, was undoubtedly one 
of the founder figures 1n Georgian history. (In 
my own work on that subject, I paid far too 
little attention to him—although the late 
N. Y. Marr had been good enough to send me 
his Zhitse—T'eksty 1 Razyskaniya po Ármangano- 
Grvainskoi Philology, Kniga VII, ın exchange 
for some Gaelic dictionaries.) St. Gregory 
dominated three generations of Georgian 
rulers and created a sort of monastic republic 
m the valley of the Chorokh. He interfered 
in ;he private life of his monarch and induced 
the royal mistress to enter a convent. He was 
certainly more fortunate than Thomas a’ Becket 
three centuries later—but perhaps Ashot 
kuropalates was incapable of the furor norman- 
nicus of Henry II. The saint suppressed un- 
natural vices ın the monastic republic, but 
seems to have allowed himself some latitude 
(Dz. Lang tactfully omits the relevant extract), 
The full ‘ Life’ is probably the most remark- 
able picture extant of conditions anywhere 
during the eleventh century. Not least im- 
portant are the topographical detsils which 
led Marr to deseribe the ‘ Life’ as a ° Georgian 
Baedeker'. It is to be hoped that Marr’s 
edition may one day become avaiable in 
English. 

The ‘Lives of the Athonites’ give many 
details of the Iveron monastery on Mount 
Ataos and of Byzantine life at the turn of the 
terth century. But particularly characteristio 
of these Georgian ' Lives’ are the touches of 
humanity which reveal more of the atmosphere 
of remote days than pages of eoclesiastacal and 
genealogical discussion. Thus, we learn of tho 
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soldier-monk Tornic, conqueror of Bardas 
Sclerus—out of whose spoils the Iveron 
monastery was enriched : 


‘Since the great Tornic had been trained 
as a soldier and was used to army life, he 
enjoyed chatting and listening to tales about 
warlike adventures; eminent and respected 
men used to come and gossip with him. ... 
When John observed this he was afraid that 
some spiritual harm might fall upon this 
virtuous man. Therefore, Father John said 
to him, “ Beloved brother, I would not wish 
through excessive forbearance to inflict any 
harm on your soul. Now refrain from talking 
about these worldly themes, and from now 
on chat to nobody but Gabriel the Priest ”’. 
After this, he did not even converse with the 
brethren of the monastery; only if some 
visitor came from outside he would exchange 
a few words with him’ (Lang, p. 160). 


Again, the account of St. Euthemius’s fatal 
fall from the vicious mule in the streets of 
Constantinople is first-class reporting (Lang, 
p. 164). 

This sometimes naive preocoupation with 
personal detail 18 particularly valuable in the 
‘Lives’ of the earher Saints. The Life of 
St. Nino reveals the tradition of Jewish 
settlement in the Caucasus already ancient at 
the time of the Crucifixion. The conversion of 
Georgia to Christianity in the fourth century 
stemmed from the Jewish colonies of Urbnussi 
(= Una? ubansest = ‘Jewstown’) and in 
Mtzkhetha ; and Christian mfluences seem to 
have penetrated through Jewish converts to 
Chnstianity (one of whom was, apparently, 
St. Nino herself). The influence of Caucasian 
Jewry on the (later) Khazar world of the Volga 
and on the formation of the Ashkenazi is an 
important theme which should be examined 
through Georgian sources. (I. Djavakhishvih 
had something to say on the anthropological 
aspects of this problem.) 

The ‘ Lives’ of St. Shushanik and of St. 
Eustace the Cobbler give unique pictures of 
life in Georgia during the centuries of Iranian 
ascendancy. For instance, the tight guild 
organization of cobblers and shoemakers 1s 
clear. Even ‘ thought-control’ of guild mem- 
bers was practised. Equally, the ° Lafe’ of 
St. Abo, the perfumer from Baghdad, reveals 
conditions in Iberna, Abkhazia, and Khazaria 
during the period of the early Caliphate The 
‘Pilate theme’ is evident in the relative 
humanity of Persian and Arab governors 
embarrassed by the necessity of administering 
state laws against religious enthusiasts. The 
propaganda value of martyrdom 1s clear to 
both sides in these antique dramas, and the 
authorities show an urbane heaitation to create 
martyrs and & humane sympathy for the 
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enthusiast which point a moral in these intract- 
able and always recurrent problems of adminis- 
tration. 

Dr. Lang appends a short but useful biblio- 
graphical note. 


W. E. D. ALLEN 


RaounL CURIEL and DANIEL ScHLUM- 
BERGER : Trésors monétaires d Afghani- 
stan. (Mémoires de la Délégation 
Archéologique Frangaise en Afghani- 
stan, Tom. xiv.) [x], 131 pp., 16 
plates. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1953. 


Since 1928 the various publications of the 
French archaeological mission in Afghanistan 
have borne witness not only to the wide 
interests but also to the scholarship of ita 
members. The present volume adds further 
evidence of the debt which oriental scholarship 
owes to this institution. It contains three 
studies, ° L'argent grec dans l'empire achémé- 
nide’, ‘Le trésor de Mur Zakah prés de 
Gardéz ', and ' Le trésor de Tépé Maranjàn ', 
the first by M. Schlumberger, the last by 
M. Curiel, and the second by both these 
scholars. Numismatics 18 essentially a specialist 
study, and there is much here for the specialist, 
but there is also much which is of importance 
to workers in wider fields, and it is one of the 
merits of so many of the studies which have 
emerged from this mission that ita publications 
have always attempted to set their subject 
within & wide conspectus of cognate matters. 
Thus M. Curiel, discussing the important 
hoard from the Buddhist monastery of Tepe 
Maranjén, which has roused much intereet 
because of the dozen Kushano-Sassanid coins 
which have already been the subject of observa- 
tions by Hackin, Bataille, Herzfeld, and 
Thomas, is able to review the ideas of M. Ghirsh- 
man on the subject of Kidarà, catalogue 
related finds in Afghanistan, dispose of the 
view that Kushano-Sassanid coins are found 
only to the north of the Hindu Kush, and 
discuss, in outline, the history of Kabul as a 
centre of importance before it became the 
capital. In their study of the enormous hoard 
from Mir Zakah (during the recital of the 
history of this they give generous and deserved 
praise to M. Ahmed Ali Kohzad), they have 
some pertinent observations to make upon the 
validity of conclusions reached by Allan and 
Walsh in their studies of punch-marked coins, 
because of the limited size of their samples, a 
methodological point which is relevant to other 
fields besides numismatica. 

But it 1: in M. Schlumberger’s essay with 
which the volume begins that the full savour 
can best be appreciated. The starting point isa 
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remarkable hoard of Greek, Persian, and 
Indian silver ooins which was found near 
Kabul in 1933, and details of which have pre- 
viously been published. The material consiste 
of 64 Greek pieces, 8 Achaemenid sigloi, 43 
° monnaies indigènes ', and a number of ‘ freg- 
menta divers, notamment de bijoux '. Analysis 
shows that the Greek coinage consiste of two 
groups, Athenian and non-Athenian, and that 
the date range for the latter is from before 
550 8.0. to about 400 B.0., for the former from 
after 490 B.o. (the helmet of Athena is olive- 
wreathed) to before 406 3.0. (following 
Robinson, and against the conclusions of 
Svornos), a remarkably homogeneous group, 
but the presence of & copy of an Athenian 
tetradrachm of 394-3 makes a date of c. 
380 8.0. for the hoard seem reasonable. (This 
view is supported by the absence of Phoenician 
and, especially, of Macedonian coins.) Despite 
this dating, M. Schlumberger takes the oppor- 
tunity to survey the role of Greek comage 
in the East from 425 8.0. onwards, after a 
percipient analysis of the Persian monetary 
system, and shows conclusively that the real 
function of Greek silver coins was not to 
provide bimetallism in conjunotion with the 
imperial gold coms, but simply to serve as 
bullion, the wide circulation of coins of Greek 
origin, for which the Kabul hoard bears new 
and important witness, being due to ther 
high and consistent silver content. There was 
no question of exchange rates: ‘c’est que 
léchange d'argent sont habituellement con- 
trélés par la pesée. Argent brut, travaillé ou 
monnayé, c'est tout un pour la balance; sous 
quelque form que ce 801t, le metal est propre à 
la circulation. En d'autres termes, ce n'eat 
pas pour sa valeur de numeraire, mais pour 
sa valeur de l'ingot, que l'argent monnayé est 
habituellement accepté . . .' (p. 17). Thus, 
ioo, the rarity of sigloi is because these wero 
of local significance only as coins, the Persian 
monetary system being gold and not bimetallic. 
(Incidentally, if there was, in fact, a need for 
local divisions of the standard gold coinage, as 
this view suggests, quite rightly, it is tantaliz- 
ing to speculate what served the role of the 
minor bronze sub-divisions, the forerunners 
of the pie and the pice, which are such an 
important element in bazaar life to-day. I do 
not believe that this point has ever been the 
subject of a satisfactory study, yet it is difficult 
to see how urban life, or the transactions of the 
caravanseral, was possible without it, once 
any Bort of monetary system was in vogue. 
A thesis On small change is surely needed.) 

In the course of the same essay, M. Schlum- 
berger reflects upon the Oxus Treasure, briefly 
but effectively, the two Taxila hoards, that of 
1924, dated too early, and that of 1945, too 
late, a point which refleote his views on the 
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question of an Indian or a Rhodian standard 
for certain much debated Bactrian specimens, 
records an Iranian hoard (Malayer) which in 
part overlaps a hoard mentioned by Robinson 
(Iraq, xu, 1, 1950, 50), and, at every point, 
gives cause for thought. The importance of this 
essay is evident for all who are concerned with 
the history of the Middle East and Indis in 
the second half of the first millennium B.O. 


ANTHONY OHRISTIR 


Knavus Brunn: Silankas Cawppanna- 
mahapurisacariya: em Beitrag. zur 
Kenntnis der Jatna-Unwersalges- 
chichte. (Alt- und Neu-Indische Stu- 
dien, 8.) ix, 153 pp. Hamburg: Cram, 
de Gruyter & Co., 1954. DM. 20. 


The question of the sources used by Hema- 
candra in writing his Trisastisalakipurugaca- 
ritra is still a matter for detailed investagation. 
Winternitz in A history of Indiam literature 
(VoL xr, p. 506 note) wrote that in considering 
this problem ‘the Cauppannamahápurisaca- 
riya, a work written in Prakrit prose by 
Silicdrya in the year 868 A.D., must also be 
taken into account’. Although the existence 
of this work was noted by Peterson in 1887 
when he postulated that it was ‘ doubtless 
the origm of Hemacandra’s better-known 
book ’, the text has not yet been published. 
We owe it to the kindness of Professor Alsdorf 
who made MSS and photographs available in 
Europe, and to the industry and scholarship 
of one of his pupils, Dr. Bruhn, that this 
detailed survey of its contenta has appeared. 

The survey falls into three main parte. The 
first includes a description and comparison of 
the MSS used, a discussion of Silinka’s dates 
and works, and an examination of the style, 
syntax, and grammatical peculiarities of the 
Cauppansamahüpurisacariya. Noted among 
the latter are a number of forms unknown to 
Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 
including sahippai (passive of saha: = ās), 
jippas (passive of ji- : Pischel on p. 371 notes 
jwvat, which he thinks is probably from jiv-), 
and jigisiyà (Optative of Desiderative of ji-). 

In the second part of the survey the contents 
of the work are summarized in detail, parallel 
and divergent versions being noted. It is thus 
possible to see the relationship between 
Silinka’s version and those of his predecessors 
and successors. It becomes clear that the 
development of the tradition was by no means 
a consistent system of merely taking over 
earlier writers’ material and embellishing it 
Old features could be omitted and new ones 
added at will 

Thus Silànka deals but briefly with the 
Rama story, although it was well known to the 
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Jains, and had been dealt with by earlier 
writers such as Vimala-süri in the Pauma- 
cariya. Conversely, Hemacandra gives full 
prominence to the story. Similarly, although 
Silanka gives one of the earliest connected 
Jain accounts of the Harivamáa, when dealing 
with the life of the 22nd Tirthamkara, Arista- 
nemi, he does not in fact include all the details 
available. His brief reference to the Pandavas 
does not mention the svayamvara of Draupadi, 
although it occurs in the canonical Nayadham- 
makahiio. 

Occasionally Silànka departs from earlier 
traditions. Thus in the story of the destruction 
of Dvàravati and the death of Krsna it is 
Balarama who makes the initial inquiry of 
Nemi and hears his prophesy, though in the 
Antagadadasio it is Krsna himself. Hema- 
candra returns to the canonical version. 

In the third seotion various problems arising 
from the survey are considered, including the 
inter-relationship of the stories told about 
Mahavira, Krsna, and the Buddha. At the 
end of the book are appended four short 
extracta in prose and verse from the Mahü&rüstri 
original together with brief notes.  Tneso 
show that besides the grammatical maternal 
mentioned above, the work also contains 
much of lexicographical interest. 

This survey represents an important addition 
to our knowledge of the evolution of Jaina- 
Universalgeschichte, though many questions 
still remain. It is now possible to assess 
accurately Hemacandra’s debt to Sildnka, 
but much investigation is still to be done into 
the problem of the sources utilized by the 
latter. 

K. R. NORMAN 


VASUDEY Saran  AGRAVAL (ed.): 
Padmávat (Malik Muhammad Jäysi 
krt mahākāvy): mul or sãjivni vyäkhyā. 
70, 782 pp. Cirgiv, Jhāsī: Sahity- 
sadan, 2012 v.s. [1955]. Rs. 15. 
This work is essentially an interpretation 

of Jàysi's most renowned poem for the Hindi 

reader. Well-known as this poem is, however, 
it is in places not easy to interpret, and this 

book goes much of the way to providing a 

coherent exposition. The md whioh Sri 

V&sudev Saran, provides is that established. by 

Dr. Mát& Prasad Gupt in his Jdysi-granthàvit 

(reviewed in BSOAS, xvn, 3, 1955, 605-6, 

by Charles Napier),! which is now undoubtedly 


1 This may be an appropriate place to 
correct an unfortunate misinterpretation which 
arose during Mr. Napier’s absence in India: for 
SAMPADAX Miriprasip Gurr on p. 605 read 
MATA Prasip Gurr (ed.), and similarly in the 
contenta, p. 1i, read M. P. Gupt (ed.) for 5. M. 
Gupt (ed.) ٠ 
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io be regarded as the ‘standard’ edition of 
J&ysi in spite of any misgivings one may have 
about the readings adopted (of. Napier, loo. 
oit., para. 5). The text gives each mil verse 
separately, followed by a lme-by-line transla- 
tion into modern Hindi, which in turn is 
followed by brief exegetical notes, of cross- 
reference, biography, etymology, and so on. 
This is very competently done, and the work 
will be invaluable to students of Classical 
Hindi for many years to come. 

A welcome feature is the re-grouping of the 
stanzas into the familiar khands. As Gypt’s 
numbering is retained in parentheses this work 
partly fills the need for a concordance to Gupt’s 
edition, which Napier (loo. cit., para. 6) has 
remarked on. The poem-with-comment is 
preceded by a full introduction in which the 
different readings of his predeceesors (notably 
Sukla and Gupt) and the interpretations of 
Shirreff’s excellent English translation are 
considered, the allegory of the poem is dis- 
cussed, and a full khan{-by-khan{d analysis of 
ihe poem is given. 

We must express our gratitude to Sri 
Vasudev Saran, for this latest manifestation 
of his scholarly discernment. May we dare to 
express the hope that he will accord similar 
treatment to Jüysis minor works ? 


J. BUBTON-PAGE 


Hinds Review: the English Organ of 
Nagari Pracharint Sabha. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. 40 pp. Banaras: Nagari 
Pracüri]i Sabha, 1956. Rs. 4 per 


annum, 


The Nàgari Pracárini Sabhã is to be con- 
gratulated on supplying & long-felt want by 
this Review (edited by Dr. Ram Awadh 
Dwivedi) which marks & new era of policy 
within the Sabh&. The reviewer has always 
contended that Hindi is unlikely to win the 
respect of Indians outeide the Hindi-speaking 
regions as long as it relies on propaganda in 
Hindi, which is as yet far from attaining the 
pan-Indian status often prematurely olaimed 
for it (he remembers vividly a tea-party given 
by Dr. Dwivedi in Banaras Hindu University 
last year at which the medium of conversa- 
tion switched perforce from Hindi to English 
when a speaker of Malayalam arrived). That 
this hitherto most conservative society has now 
decided that pracár may be effected by other 
means than Nagar: alone is proof, if proof 
were needed, of its vitality ; one hopes that 
adequate provision has been made for the 
circulation of the Review in the non-Hindi 
regions of India. 

The first issue contains a number of articles 
—' Planning for the future’ (Dr. Hazari 
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Prasad Dwivedi), ‘ Western influences on 
Hindi literature’ (Dr. Indar Nath Madan), 
"Pt. Ramchandra Shukla’ (Sri Jagdish 
Pandey), an extract from Sri B. G. Kher's 
address to the Autumn School of Linguistics 
at the Deccan College, Poona, a balanced 
criticism of Dr. Jadunath Sarkar’s statement 
on the Official Language by Dr. Rajbali 
Pandey, translations of two of Nirala's poems, 
and a short section of reviews. If this selection 
be considered as perhaps over-concerned with 
linguistic policies, the subsequent issues (the 
reviewer has received Nos. 2 and 3) show a 
restoration of the balance with such articles as 
‘Tradition and experiment’ (Sri Ajit), * Jaya 
Saankar Prasad ' (Prof. B. L. Sahney), ‘ Tulsi 
Das's views on poetry? (Sri V. S. Mall, 
'Jayasis Padmavat’ (Dr. Nagendra), 
* Bhartendu Harishchandra’ (Dr. Ram Bilas 
Sharma), ‘The Sursagar’ (Sri Prabhakar 
Machwe), and so on; other articles, such as 
an idyllic picture of the DafaéJvamedh Ghat 
at Banaras by Sri P. C. Gupta, and ‘ The 
essential unity of Indian life’, by Sri Ajit, 
waile not without interest in themselves, 
appear irrelevant to the Remews declared 
aims. 

The layout and printing of the work are 
acequate, but misprints are not uncommon ; 
the English, for the most part, is of the high 
standard one expects from Dr. Dwivedi, 
al:hough one wishes that his amanuenses were 
more conscientious in causing him to prune 
hia contributors’ work more generously. There 
is, unfortunately, no standard of transoription 
exacted from contributors: while we must 
admit the individual's rnght to spell his own 
name as he pleases in roman letters, we find 
Sush bastard spellings as ' nasnà dheet atihee 
bhaye’ very ungainly, and we would urge ه‎ 
firmer policy here. 

J, BURTON-PAGE 


Doucnas Barrett: Sculptures from 
Amaravats in the British Museum. x, 
11-76 pp. xrvmnr plates, 2 figs. 
London: ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1954. 20s. 


It is almost 100 years sinoe the sculptures 
fram Amarüvat! reached London, and for more 
than 70 of these they have been in the custody 
of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Although long known from the works of 
Fergusson and Burgess, to say nothing of the 
wr.tings of later historians of Indian art and 
architecture, it is only now that they have 
received fiduciary recognition in Mr. Barrett's 
official publication, though they must rank 
among the most important objects in British 
oriental collections. Their vicissitudes have 
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been many, yet it is clear that these ' Elhot 
Marbles ’ have never given rise to the passion- 
ate interest and concern which are part of 
the hustory of the Greek series. Even now their 
place and manner of display is scarcely worthy, 
and few could seriously accept Mr. Barrett's 
contention that they are set up in the Front 
Hall ‘in such a manner as to suggest the 
actual monument '—e curious instance of the 
effect of the genius loci upon scholarship. But 
the Museum authorities made 1t possible for 
Mr. Barrett to visit India to study the material 
and sites associated with their sculptures and 
to write the present volume in the hght of 
present developments in Indian historical 
research, and for this we are in their debt. 
Whether this enterprise is to be judged 
successful must depend to some extent upon 
the reader’s estimate of the book’s intentions 
and presumed market, but ıt will be recognized 
that Mr. Barrett has made a major contmbu- 
tion to the problem of the historical setting 
of the monument which, by 1881, had been 
transformed from a great dome, 148 feet in 
diameter. to a large hole in the ground. 

The work falls into five parta: the historical 
setting, the history of the stipe itself, the form 
of ths stūpa, the date and style of the carvings 
(with an appendix on the Buddha image), 
and a catalogue of the 122 pieces in the 
Museum (with a concordance with the Tripe 
and Fergusson numbers), A most inadequate 
‘map’ of the Deccan—surely Mr. Gray and 
his colleagues can do better than a coastline, 
the courses of rivers, and a collection of place- 
names ?7—and a set of drawings to illustrate 
the argument as to the original form of the 
stiipn complete the text, while the plates 
consist of 62 admirable photographs specially 
taken for the volume by Mr. Jack Skeel. It ıs 
not presumably his fault that no scale 8 
shown on the plates, a regrettable omission, 
even though measurements are given in the 
catalogue. Nor does the paper chosen for their 
reproduction do them justice, as a comparison 
between plate xxxvi and figure 33 in Kram- 
rech, The art of India, will show. More 
serious is the fact that this paper which is 
rendered tacky even by an English climate 
is quite unsuitable for monsoon countries 
where the increasing interest in and study of 
cultural history should make it a necessary 
possession. An obvious omission from the 
book is any study of the iconography or 
of the realia of the monument. This Mr. Gray 
excuses in his prefatory note on the apparently 
reasonable grounds that they have already been 
the subject of a oomprehenmve study by 
Dr. Sivaramamurti. If it is held that the 
function of a museum and of ita publications 
is primarily 1n the field of specialized scholar- 
ship, then this view is unobjectionsable, but 
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it is to be hopea that the sculptures of Amara 
vati, which, as Mr. Gray rightly observes, 
rank with the Elgin marbles and the Assyrian 
reliefs, are of interest to a wider public which 
has no access to the Bulletin of the Madras 
Government Museum. Such readers, and 
indeed those of the academic world who are 
not specialists in the field of Buddhist studies, 
may feel entitled to rather more information 
about the content of the sculptures, and one 
cannot help feeling that our colleagues of the 
Louvre or the Musée Guimet, more conscious 
perhaps of ther duties as vulgarisateurs, 
would have provided it. 

Mr. Barrett 1s a persuasive advocate for the 
short chronology for Deccan history, accepting 
the hypothesis which places the rise of Simuka 
in 30 2.0. and the last of the major kings of the 
Satavahana, Yajna Sri Satakarni, in the period 
A.D. 175-203. He discusses dynastio move- 
ments and history in terms of the hterary and 
epigraphic sources (holding the puranio tradi- 
tion of 450 years for this dynasty to be inflated 
by the inclusion of cadet branches in the main 
hne), the numismatic evidence, and the very 
limited results of archaeological investiga- 
tions, Raval theories are, for the most part, 
assigned to footnotes which makes for com- 
paratively easier reading of the main text, 
though this, by virtue of the complexity of the 
evidence, 1:3 by no means easy going. In his 
discussion of the archaeological evidence 
Mr. Barrett questions the use of the expression 
* Andhra culture’ in Sir Mortimer Wheeler's 
Brahmagiri report, arguing that it would ‘ be 
leas contentious and more scientific to describe 
the “ culture” by a term which refarred 
simply to the technique of the pottery '. This 
is, of course, a much debated problem in 
archaeological analysis and nomenclature, but 
in this instance J thunk that Mr. Barrett has 
misunderstood the author's intention. It 
seems clear from the report itself that while 
pottery is mdeed the main indicator for this 
oulture—and 15 would clearly have been im- 
possible to repeat on each occasion the aix-line 
definition of the various ceramio types inoluded 
in this group, as Mr. Barrett’s more soientific 
inclinations would require—the excavator was 
in fact quite deliberately assigning his finds to 
& people, a most commendable praotice if 
archaeology is to be any more than a cata- 
loguing of material finds. In the circumstances 
the term seems quite proper: the rightness of 
the attribution 1s another question and it may 
be thought signifloant that Mr. Barrett’s 
strictures are appended to a sentence which 
runs: ‘It seems then that the results of 
archaeology do not controvert the geographical 
and chronological assumptions on which this 
account of the S&tavàhanas 18 based’ (p. 19 
and n. 30). . 


5 REVIEWS 


The history of the apa tir is crucial 


to any attempt to consider the sculptures in 
their original setting, and Mr. Barrett provides 
an admirable account. All is here, from the 
building enthusiasm of the notorious zamindar 
to the antiquarian zeal of that great Sapper, 
Colonel Mackenzie, to whose Corpa we also 
owe General Cunningham, and the lamentable 
‘excavations’ of the Duke of Buckingham 
in 1880. Due tribute is paid to Sir Walter 
Elhot's efforts, and a frank account i$ given 
of the mishaps to which the sculptures were 
exposed when in the hands of the British 
authorities. Upon these earlier reporte, and 
upon accounts of more reliably excavated 
stüpas in the Andhradesa, taken together with 
the representations of the stüpa on many of 


the sculptures themselves, Mr. Barrett bases „w 


his account of the form of the stipa which 
must command general acceptance, despite 
the fact that Brown’s unlikely conjectures 
appear to have been adopted not only by 
Baraswati but also by Rowland in The art and 
archttecture of India. A feature of some interest 
in these southern topes ıs the presence of 
üyaka-khamba : platforms mside each of the 
eardinal entrances project from the drum 
and support a group of five pillars arranged 
lineally across the axes. For Brown these 
mark the staircases to an upper pradakshina- 
patha, a feature which Mr. Barrett rightly 
rejects, since 1t 18 never portrayed in the many 
sculptural representations of stupas from this 
region. Mr. Barrett distinguishes موقط‎ from 
the caitya-khamba, quite correctly but offers 
no explanation. Dr. Rowland suggests (op. cit., 
p. 128, n. 4), that they may represent the five 
dhyanibuddha, though this raises theological 
difficulties. It is perhaps permissible to 
speculate upon their connexion with the beliefs 
of the South Indian megalith builders, for 
they seem to be peculiar to the stapas of South 
India, and it may be significant that an urn- 
feld underlies one of the?small stüpas. The 
system of decoration——wheel-tree-stipa-tree- 
wheel, five stupas, five Buddhas—seems to 
preclude the idea that they represent the 
sacred sites, but the presence of these symbols 
sacred to the Buddhist may mark the adoption 
by the latter of an earlier pilar-cult. The 
presence of a stitpa-form burial mound among 
certain tribes of Indochina who may also 
retain megalithic cultural features suggests a 
possible line of research. 

Mr. Barrett’s discussion of the date and 
style of the sculptures is both thorough and 
convincing and serves, incidentally, to demon- 
strate the advantages of the short chronology 
which he adopte. Hos argument is sometimes 
difficult to follow in the absence of any illustra- 
tions of any material other than the Amar&vati 
pieoes in the British Museum. It avould be of 
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considerable help to the reader who does not 
have the necessary volumes readily at hand 
if a couple of additional plates of comparative 
material could have been provided. It might 
be thought that the man-and-animal scenes 
(e.g. pl xxxvii, the winged lions (e.g. 
pL xxi), and other animal features of the 
pillars (e.g. pl. xxvr, pl. xxxi), require rather 
more detailed consideration, for they are un- 
common in India, as Mr. Barrett admits ın a 
footnote, and will strike studenta of western 
oriental art as familiar. Mr. Barrett’s observa- 
tions on the relation between the painting at 
Ajanta, Cave X, and the Middle Pernod 
sculpture at Amaravati are important, and it 
is to be hoped that he will develop this theme 
at length elsewhere. Likewise his views as 
to the relation between mature Sáfici style and 
early Satavahana art must be taken into 
aosount in any attempt to trace the develop. 
ment of Buddhist art. His discussion of the 
Buddha image at Amarévati is a little dis- 
appointing, though factually reliable. He is, 
of course, entitled to claim that the question 
of the appearance of the Buddha image at this 
Bite is a religious one, but the inclusion of an 
appendix entitled ‘The Buddha image at 
Amaravati’ might lead one to suppose that 
Mr. Barrett was in fact prepared to recognize 
that religious questions are perforce part of the 
field of the oriental art historian. It 1s possible 
that had Mr. Barrett in fact discussed icono- 
graphy in this publication he would have been 
led to & recognition of this point. 

In the compass of little more than 60 pages 
Mr. Barrett bas provided much information 
and much food for reflection. It is to be hoped 
that he will develop some of hus ideas further 
elsowhere, for the conclusions which he reaches 
must of necessity lead to a reconsideration of 
problems of art history outside the valley of 
the Krishna, both in India and elsewhere in 
Soath and South East Asia. It 18 to be hoped, 
too, that in subsequent editions of the present 
mcnograph he will be enabled to add mforma- 
tion of help to the general reader, for if the 
publie 18 to be led to a proper appreciation of 
the treasures in our national collections, 1t 
must be provided with the means to do so. In 
this respect the present volume must be 
adjudged to some extent deficient. 


ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


^ YAZDANI: Ajanta: the colour and 
monochrome reproductions of the Ajanta 
frescoes based on photography. Part 1v. 
vii, 130 pp., v plates; portfolio of 
Lxxxu plates. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1955. £14 14s. 

With the publication of this volume Dr. 
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Yazdani’s definitive publication of the Ajanta 
caves is completed, and a photographic corpus 
of the greatest value is added to the earlier 
work, based upon hand-copies, of Griffiths 
and Lady Herrmgham. All students of art 
and history, not only those whose immediate 
concern is with India, must be grateful to 
those responsible for the various aspects of 
this publication and to the Government of 
Hyderabad with whose support and under 
whcse authority the work has been published. 
The present volume, following the pattern of 
its predecessors, consists of an introduction 
and commentary by Dr. Yazdani accompanied 
by & handsome portfolio of plates reproduced 
from Mr. E. L. Vasey's photographs which 
were taken some 30 years ago. There is also 
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we have in off 6, in that both parent 
elephants are blind. But ag all the evidence 
points to the use of a Sanskrit vermon of the 
texts at Ajanta, this 1s not really surprising, 
and it seems curious to use a Pali source -to 
set the norm. As an art historian and art 
critic Dr. Yazdani’s position is well illustrated 
by his remark on p. 38: ‘ The importance of 
the painting as a masterpiece of art must not 
be thought less of because the story it repre- 
sents Has not yet been identified’. Equally 
familiar ig his urge to gloss every detail of a 
fresco: ' In the third row (the lowest) there 
is & lady with & handsome rounded face; 
she 18 talking in a loving manner to her para- 
mour or husband’ (p. 34). More serious per- 
haps قد‎ his mability to use facts significant for 


a bref epigraphical appendix, with its own *ethe history of the caves. Thus, in his discussion 


illustrations, the work of Drs. Chakravati and 
Chhabra of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
It ıs not complete in itself, because the 
paintings on the baok wall of the veranda 
of Save XVII are included in Part m, but 
the remainder of this cave forms its principal 
subject (pp. 19-106, plates 1~LxIv (a)). A few 
details are given of Caves XIX, XXI, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXVI, and XXVIT to complete the 
portfolio, and these are briefly discussed in the 
introduction. The epigrapluo section includes 
a note on the painted inscriptions by 
Dr. Chakravati, while the incised insorrptions 
are dealt with by Dr. Chhabra. Four names 
of bodhs trees, which were not noticed by 
Burgess in his report on Cave X XII, and one 
of zhe incised inscriptions, on the wall of the 
chapel between Caves X XVI and XXVII, are 
new. This last, which قد‎ in a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, was discovered in 1936 
and consiste of 14 lines in a nail-headed script 
which should belong to the eiphth-nmth 
centuries A.D. It relates to the Rastakitas 
and appears to describe military activities of 
some complexity. lLinguistioally it presents 
prcblems: forms such as räzädhi-araya, 
bhrüità, vazratta, llaltàvaloka bear witness to 
its hybrid nature. The words mallayega (l. 5) 
and cholla (L 8) are tempting to any historian 
of South East Asia One can only applaud 
Dr. Chhabra: ‘We hope to continue our 
efforta until all that can be gleaned from the 
inscription has been gleaned’, and trust that 
his efforts will be crowned with success. The 
extent of his achievement to date can be 
jucged from his plate v. 

Those familiar with Dr. Yazdani's earlier 
volumes will know what to expect. His 
technique 1s descriptive, any analysis being 
somewhat rudimentary. As usual he bases 
hirnself upon the Pah J&takas and notes where 
the frescoes deviate from his text. Thus he 
remarks that the Ajant&é version of the 
Matrrpogaka Jataka follows the version that 


of the Wheel of Life in Cave XVII, referring 
to the fact that a cell door cuts the bottom 
of the wheel, Dr. Yazdani comments: ‘the 
wheel could never have been completed cwing 
to the position of the door’ (p. 23). The possi- 
bility that the door was cut through an existing 
picture does not seem to occur to him. Inci- 
dentally, he seems unaware of J. Przyluski's 
important paper ° La roue de la vie à Ajanta’, 
J.As, oct.-déc. 1920, 313-32, or M. Mus’ 
valuable discussion of some of the problems 
of this icon in his Le lumière sur les siz voies, 
Paris, 1939. 

To discuss further possible methods of 
na k and research which are alien to 

would be nugatory, but various 
minor bea may be noted. 

p= 24: ‘The right hand of the prince, 
hanging loose with the palm exposed, may 
suggest ‘the Bhilsparsa mudrà, signifying his 
decision to renounce the world, at which the 
princess is evidently displeased.’ But that 
mudrü is with the palm concealed, and if a 
mudrà is intended here it must be varada 
which makes nonsense of the proposed 
interpretation. 3 

p. 42: ‘a Bodhisattva or Lokedévara in 
attendance’ is not clear. Does Dr. Yazdani 
intend these terms synonymously or does he 
imply that Lokeśvara (surely Avalokitesvara 
would be more usual for this period in India ?) 
is to be distinguished from the Bodhisattvas ? 

pp. 06—7 : The devis, correct, have become a 
group of ladies in plate xr (a). 

p. 67: Note 2 refers to alligators, while the 
illustration shows obvious makaras. 

In this section there is no discussion of the | 
adsana in which the Buddha is shown while 
preaching in the Tusita Heaven, yet it is not 
without interest that he is depicted seated ‘ in 
the European fashion ' here, while in the two 
carved representations of the Sarnath sermon 
in the same cave (plate rı) he is ın an orthodox 
dsana. . 
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p. 86: ‘ the child Ne: iiy anion ' geoms 
unjustified by the Jütaka text.” 

p. 95: It is difficult to follow Dr. Yazdani’s 
train of thought about the emotional reactions 
of the princess as demonstrated by ‘the way 
in which she has crossed her legs and inclined 
her foot to one aside’, I assume that his 
interpretation is based upon one of the danoe 
conventions, but I wish that he had elaborated 
the point. Incidentally, while I agree that the 
treatment of this scene is outstanding JP doubt 
whether the term chiaroscuro can pglfperiy be 
applied to it. 

The production of this work is generally 
of the very highest order, but there are a few 
errors which I have noticed. The cross-head 
of p. 23 should read plates 1v (c) and vi (a) (b), 
not viv (a}—1I (a). On p. 85 the reference 


in the fourth paragraph should be to plate. 


XXXII (a), not xxx (a) It is difficult to see 
why the plates of the Simkala Avadina should 
be arranged roughly in reverse order. Of the 
colour plates it is hard to judge, except in 
the presence of the originals, but plate XLI 
scarcely justifies Dr. Yazdans statement that 
Yasodhari’s complexion is  pinkish-white. 
Mention must be made of Mr. Syed Ahmed’s 
drawings, admirably reproduced in red litho : 
more of these would make the photographs 
easier to interpret. The cost is high, inevitably, 
and it is to be hoped that many libraries will 
buy it, for it is difficult to believe that many 
individuals, who would find much for their 
delight, edification, and instruction therein, 
will be able to afford 44 guineas for the set. 
The Buddhists of South Asia hold that merit 
accrues to him who dedicates the statue, not 
to the image-maker, yet it 1s hard to believe 
that Dr. Yazdani has not acquired merit, too, 
through the many years of devoted scholarship 
and research which this volume has now 
brought to an end. It would be pleasant to 
think that he, together with Mr. Cumberlege 
in his retarement, has earped a spiritual crown 
as well as the gratitude of all those who have 
been placed in debt to them by this monu- 
mental piece of scholarship and publication. 


ANTHONY OHRISTTR 


JOHN CORREIA-AFONSO, S. J.: Jesus 
letters and Indian history : a study of 
the nature and develo of the J'esust 
letters from Indsa (1542-1773) and of 
their value for Indian historiography. 
(Studies in Indian History of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute, 
No. 20.) xxxix, 193 pp., front, 4 plates, 
1 map. Bombay: Indian Historical 
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Research Institute, St.  Xavier's 
College, 1955. India: Rs. 7. 8. 0. 
Foreign: $2 or 13s. 6d. 


This is a Ph.D. thesis whose aim and scope is 
sufficiently indicated in the sub-title. It is 
written with modesty and restraint, at times 
indeed in a defensive and apologetic tone; 
partly, perhaps, because some Indian his- 
torians have been unduly sceptical of the value 
of the Jesuit letters and reporta from the sub- 
continent. No Western historian, familiar 
with the published Jesuit correspondence 
relating to (aay) America, Africa, or China, will 
need convincing of their value—or, in certain 
respects, of their limitations, the chief of 
which was the missionaries’ conviction that 
all religions other than their own originated 
with the devil. Such collections as R. G. 
Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations and allied docu- 
menis, Cleveland, 1896-1901, 73 vols., Beccari's 
monumental Rerum Aethtopicarum scriptores 
occidentales inediti a saeculo XVI ad XIX, Roma, 
1903-17, 15 vola., or, on & more modest scale, 
Josson and Willaert’s Correspondance de 
Ferdinand Verbiest, S.J. (1623-1688) Directeur 
de V’Observaioire de Pékin, Bruxelles, 1938, 
predispose us to assume that the original 
correspondence of the old Jesuit missionaries 
in India will prove equally interesting in its 
way. This supposition, strengthened by the 
standard works of Vincent Smith, Payne, and 
Maclagan, has recently been confirmed by the 
mass publication of sixteenth-century Jesuit 
correspondence in two vast serial works which 
are still in progress: Fr. J. Wicki, ر.ل.8‎ 
Documenta Indica, Roma, 1948-54, 3 vols., 
and Padre A. da Silva Rego, Documeniacdo 
para a História das mwsões do Padroado 
portugués do Oriente. India, Lisboa, 1950-54, 
1] vols. 

Fr. Correia~Afonso is therefore inolined to 
push at doors that are open, or at least ajar, 
when he stresses the value of Jesuit letters 
and reporte for the historian of India, and when 
he explains why the unpublished originals at 
Rome are usually more reliable and informa- 
tive than the truncated and sometimes 
bowdlerized versions which appeared contem- 
poraneously in print. He also neglects to 
mention the important fact that it was not 
always easy for research workers to copy 
documenta in the Archives of the Society. 
For instance, the Italian professor, Leo 
Magnino, when compiling his Pontifica Nip- 
ponca. Le relazioni tra la Santa Sede e il 
Giappone attraverso i documents pontifici, Roma, 
1947-8, 2 vols., was not allowed to copy the 
original documents in the Jesuit archives at 
Rome (p. xxi of his preface), so the Jesuit side 
of the story inevitably suffers as a result. 
Secondly, there قد‎ the polemic between a 
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distinguished Brazilan writer, Afonso Pena 
Junior, and the Portuguese Jesuit historian, 
Padre Francisco Rodmgues, over the exact 
nature of a document in the Jesuit archives at 
Rome, which the latter has quoted m a4 
mangled and incomplete form. Despite all 
Dr. Penas efforts, the Jesuit authorities at 
Rome stubbornly declined to let him have 
either a copy, or a microfilm, or a photograph 
of the document in question, even after the 
Brazilian ambassador had intervened on his 
behalf! Such an attitude is doubly unfortu- 
nate, in that the enemies of the Sooiety are 
thus given a peg on which to hang their 
accusations of Jesuit casuistry and evasive- 
ness ; whereas, ın point of fact, the great bulk 
of the original Jesuit correspondence is written 
honestly and intelligently, irrespective of 
whether the writers were missionaries in India, 
China, or Peru. 

Fr. Correza-Afonso’s own work is partly a 
summary of the previous detailed studies and 
monographs of Fathers Heras and Hosten, 
already familiar to students and historians of 
Mughal India. The few snippets which he gives 
from the original records at Rome mevitably 
whet our appetite for more, particularly with 
regard to the voluminous but lesser known 
Jesuit letters from their missions in Southern 
India. As R. Sathayanatha Aryar has written 
in his History of the Nayaks of Madura, Madras, 
1924: 'the history of the reigns of Tirumala 
Nayaka and his two immediate successors, at 
least from 1656 to 1682, could hardly have been 
written with sufficient fulness but for these 
records '. 

The book is well printed, illustrated, and 
indexed, and contams a useful bibliography and 
appendices. It should convince all but the most 
prejudiced opponents of the Jesuit missionaries 
of the value of their work in this field. 


O. R. BOXER 


Tyan Tjor Som fr K xk (tr): 


Po hu tung E BE 34: The compre- 
hensive discussions in the White Tiger 


Hall. (Sinica Leidensis, Vol. vr.) 2 
vols.: xu, 367 pp.; vill, 369-695 
pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1949-62. 


Guilders 16 and 32. 


Classical learning flourished ın Han times, 
and it was not unusual for Emperors to take a 
personal interest in the matter. Twice m that 
Dynasty eminent scholars were assembled by 


1 of. A, Pena Junior, A Arte de Furtar e o 
seu autor. O, Rio de Janeiro, 1944, 684—712, 
for Dr. Pena's urbane and witty remonstrance 
with Padre Francisco Rodrigues over the 
latter’s refusal fully to divulge his source. 
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Imperial comiyshd fen the meaning of 
the Classics. e first occasion was the Shih- 
ch‘u discussions which took place m 51 8.0. 
in the reign of the Emperor Haiao-bsüan. 
The second, which took place ın A.D. 79 in 
the reign of the Emperor Haiao-chang, was the 
Po-hu diseussions, of which this work is 
supposed to be a record. It ı8 therefore of great 
interest to students of Chinese thought in 
general and Chinese thought in Han times in 
particdjar. Besides the translation of the text, 
Prof Tjan has also provided an Introduc- 
tion of some length in which he gives the back- 
ground information necessary to the apprecia- 
tuon of the work. He begins with a review of 
what scholars—from the editors of the Sst 
k'u ch'uan shu teung mu to Professor William 
Hung who edited the Index to Po hu tung 


Kî (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index 


Series, No. 2)—have said about the book. Pro- 
fessor Tjan examines in some detail the views of 
Professor Hung who was the first to have raised. 
thé question of authenticity, and comes to the 
cautious conclusion that ‘the occurrence of 
parallels as such does not prove a great ceal’ 
(p. 50). 

In his account of the background to the 
Po-hu discussions Professor Tjan ranges over 
& wide variety of topics. He deals with 
‘° Classical studies in the Former Han dynasty ’, 
° The Kung-yang and Ku-lang controversy ’, 
° The Erudites after the Shih-ch‘u discussions ', 

‘Han interpretation of the Classics’, the 
apocryphal books and ther contents, ‘The 
influence of portents in the Han’, ‘The 
Shih-ch‘u discusmons ', ' The New Text and 
Old "Text controversy ’ before he devotes a 
section to ‘ The Po-hu discussions ° , and ends 
with a few pages of ' Conclusion’. 

There are two useful appendices to the 
Introduction. Appendix A is a list of quota- 
taons in the Po hu tung from the Classica as 
well as from other works some of which are 
no longer extant. Appendix B قد‎ a table of 
contents which, together with the division of 
the text into sections and subsections, makes 
possible ready reference to any particular 
passage. 

Although the Introduotion is excellent, the 
success of the author in his task has, in the 
nature of the work, to be judged, in the main, 
by the quality of the translation. And here, 
one feels, Professor Tjan has not been alto- 
gether successful, because serious errors are not 
infrequent. 

First of all, there are a number of mis- 
readings of Chinese characters مد‎ the romanized 
forms given. For instance, 2E is, throughout, 
read ch'an, when it should be ch‘én. Again, 
Chou-shou WW Jr (p. 435) should be Ju-shou ; 


shéng-p'in $t Ap (p. 430) should be jui-pin ; 
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mos JÈ (p. 435) should be wi; pi BY (p. 603) 
should be i. These and other misreadings are 
probably of little consequence, But there ig 
one case, however, which is more serious. 
i, BE is read bu-Asi instead of ku-Asien, 
thus obscuring the phonetic gloss ‘hsien PE’ 
means ' hsien $È ’ (p. 436). 

The general style of the translation suffers 
from an over-literalness which sometimes 
borders on the unintelligible. A few examples 
will have to suffice. (In what follows I shall 
give the author’s translation first and then 


my own suggested translation.) 
205b 3€ F He th YA FF We FL di 
Oh'teh means ‘to connect’ chéeh. [The 


concubine] at regular times meets dem man 
for connection (p. 261). 

Che ° concubine ’ means chieh ° to receive’, 
She is received at due times by the husband, 


e Æ A BA ¥ at 
. .. are worth having their hearts 

uu (p. 487). 

. . . the teaching will serve to broaden their 

minds. 

Matters are not improved by the use of 
square brackets. This device is based on an 
outmoded and naive view of language which 
assumes unquestioningly that synonymity 
between words in different languages is a 
simple and straightforward matter—an 
assumption which is the more unacceptable 
when the languages happen to be aa different 
in structure as Chinese and English. Neverthe- 
less, square brackets, when used sparingly 
and with discretion, need not be objectionable. 
But Profeasor Tjan uses them to excess. This 
is positively harmful, as it tends to become a 
substitute for hard thinking when the Chinese 
text is either difficult to understand or difficult 
to translate, and also to create a false impres- 
sion of fidelity to the original. I shall not give 
any specific examples in this connexion, as 
many of the examples I give further on are not 
unconnected with this practice. 

As space is limited, I shall not attempt to 
give an exhaustive list of errors in translation, 
but confine myself to some of the more grave 


ones. 


248i عل‎ Bl 8 خخ‎ Wi Xt عر ك7‎ Ft 
A common officer is honoured at once [in 
his position], and when gradually his capaci- 
ties [reveal themselves] he will not remain 
& common officer (p. 253). 
To become a common officer is the begin- 
ning of preferment. If one is worthy, one 
will not stop at being & common officer. 


203 8 عد‎ RE EL TF PASE 
A Noble Man divorcing [his wife observes 
rites which are] more than «the [blunt] 
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handing over by a common man [of his 
divorced wife to his parente] (p. 201). 

A gentleman breaking off relations is better 
than a small man on friendly terms. 


E A E T 
Ya anciently means chéng ' correct’. [The 
ya-melody] therefore differs widely from 
the music of Chéng (p. 391). 

The ya is the ancient standard, and is that 
by which the music of Chéng is kept at a 
distance. 


401 71 92 ام‎ BN RO OT AHE 
< XE BH th 


‘The Nme 4, the Eight man, the Six jung, 
and the Five ti are the greatest sore to the 
Hundred Clans [of the Middle State] '. 
"The Nine $ . . . being so far away, have, 
of the Hundred Clans, greatest difficulty in 
coming.’ 


PM RABAMKAKEAE 
Hj KRE 


When a Feudal Lord enters [the service of 
the Son of Heaven] as a Ducal Minister, a 
Minister, or a great officer, does he receive 
the emoluments of an apanage for tivo 
generations ? 

When a Feudal Lord goes to the Imperial 
capital to become a Ducal Minister... 
is he allowed to enjoy the revenue from both 
his own fief and the apanage ? 


sn 24 WE BB MRR A - +H 

BHD d. 

According to what pattern does the Lord 
yield to his Minister? He patterns himself 
after the [moon-]month, which after thirty 
days is given a name [according to] ita 
merits (p. 443). 

According to what pattern does the Lord 
yield to his Minister ? He patterns himself on 
the fact that although a month (moon) is 
made up of thirty days (sun) the credit is 
given to the moon after which it 18 named. 


Eure a FEM eie 
A 78 SEE EBODACE KR 
m = FRB HAR 


. .. and if ten thousand men decide [to 
fight to the] death, there is disorder through- 
out all under Heaven.’ [In this case, even] 
though [the government has] ten thousand 
men [at ite disposal] it will have to surrender, 
and consider itself unable [to cope with the 
situation]. Therefore two thousand men are 
added to accord with the number of the 
moons [in a year] (p. 447). 

' ,.. and if ten thousand men decide to 
fight to the death, nothing under Heaven 
will be able to withstand them.’ Now, 
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having ten thousand men this is still con- 
sidered, out of modesty, as insufficient, and a 
further two thousand men 1s added. Because 
of this, the number of months (moon) is 
taken as pattern. 


80b 4g 7X F BB Se YT AO علا‎ wel 
A X F 


Why [does a man] leave the army at sixty ? 
To avoid [the chance] that father and son 
might fight against each other (p. 452). 

Why does a man at sixty lay down arms ? 
The ruler cannot bear the thought of sending 
his people, father and son together, to war. 


105. 35 RE FH A0 FE RE BR OD 8 X 
Ax ^ 3E 


The Lun-yu [says] ° In serving one's parents 
one may gently remonstrate with them, 
using humble words, [but when not hatened 
to] one must increase one’s deference and 
not leave them’ (p. 468). 

The Lun-yu says, ° In serving . . . remon- 
strate wıth them’. Further on the same 
passage says,‘ One must . . . leave them’. 


l08h 2 B] 2 dn FE BE Ap "T COSE 
JE AY "f Edu 

I have heard that bonds of friendship are 
severed in order to seek another friend, and 
wives are rejected in order to seek another 
mate (p. 473). 

I have heard 1t said that in breaking with a 
friend one does not make it 1mpossible for 
him to be befriended by others, and in 
divorcing a wife one does not make it 
impossible for her to marry again. 


110: 4% Xx f PF fe Ak 

Each takes [from the shooting at his target] 
the spiritual power with which to be able to 
subdue [evil] (p. 475). 

Each takes on what his ê 18 able to subdue. 


ui Fe Hf 2H B&R 32 Mm dB) mp dn JE 
fe NU BF fe E 

[For, though in an archery-contest] the 
marksman only covers a small distance [with 
his shot] the regulating power [which is 
: imphed] reaches far. And though as a 
weapon [the arrow is short] it can hurt at 
long range. 

In archery, though the shooting takes place 
near the person of the archer, the shot 
subdues what is afar, and though the weapon 
is short, the injury is long lasting. 


115b jx HUGH MU RÉ fê 


Therefore one studies in order to regulate 
one’s nature, concerned [as he 18] to trans- 
form his emotions (p. 482). 

Therefore one studies in order to regulate 
one’s nature, and reflects 1n order to trans- 
form one’s emotions. 
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2 = ع‎ 38 BF LL GR CE ug 
JEN Er HE Uu wb KE E R AS 
-3- $^ ideo ecd 


The reason [for this three days wailing] was 
that the ancestral temple is the place of rest 
for the forefathers, and their souls [though] 
bodiless, would say: Now four abode has] 
suddenly been struck by Heaven’s fire, shall 
we get [another place] which will not be 
visited by this calamity ? Therefore the 
wailing (p. 489). 

That there should be three days’ wailing for 
the calamity is because the ancestral temple 
is the place of rest for the forefathers, and 
spiriis are without bodily form, and one 
asks, ‘ Now the temple was suddenly struck 
by Heaven’s fire, would the spirits not have 
been hit by this calamity?’ Hence the 
wailing. 


124e H '& MH... KS 8 FF 


KARR... 


When the moon is eclipsed it must be 
rescued .... [The officers charged with the 
task of] rescuing them tell the Spouses [of 
the Feudal Lords] to beat on metal mirrors, 


. (p. 492). 
When the moon is eolipsed one tries to save 
it.... The words ° one tries to save 16' refer 


to the Ladies beating murrora, . 


139b (GH A A P E EE BR — & 


m x x 

Formerly, when the Lord of men degraded a 
worthy it was ritually done by decreasing 
[the number of the steps of] his staircase by 
one step (pp. 505-6). 

In ancient times, when a ruler showed defer- 
ence to a worthy he descended one step to 
greet him. 


1400 qr -] E FRB 22 Rin 6 EO 


[Holders of fiefs of] fifty lh square, while 
promoted in rank and receiving an addition 
of land, shall not be granted more than five 
distinctions ; etc. (p. 610). 

Holders of fiefs of fifty à square cannot 
receive more than five distinotions without 
being promoted in rank and in land : 


140v Té EE 


Should there be any doubt, aa to the giving 
of a reward [or the inflicting of a punish- 
ment] he follows what he emphasizes (p. 513). 
In reward, should there be any doubt, it 1s 
better to err on the aide of generosity. 


10b A E FRAR. 


A HE SR GAR BOB Re RE 
The Chuan [on the contrary] says: ‘ A son 
may not ect asa Minister to his father... 
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Man cannot avoid committing errors and 
violating principles out of love ' (p. 519). 
The Chuan, however, says, ‘A son should 
not be a Minister to his father. . . . Man 
cannot be free from mistakes. To show 
special bounty to one's son in such & case 
would be a violation of what 1s right ". 


104a X HW A BARR 

Further, the Sages all had different [ways] of 
displaying [their sageness] (p. 531). 

Further, all sages have peculiar physical 
characteristics. 


172 7 اللا‎ 5 Al AR OR os ONR 15 
zx F 


But what is then to be used? Dates and 
chestnuts with the appropriate words, dried 
Bpiced meat with the appropriate words 
(p. 546). 

What then is to be used ? Dates and chest- 
nuts; dried meat. (In his commentary to 
the Kung yang chuan, Chuang 24, Ho Haiu 
faf 4k says, ' zx SP ME dn vun hu are 
particles’ (Ssii Pu Ts‘ung K'an ed. 3.18b). 
Professor Tjan seems to have misunderstood 
this remark.) 


176b MH 


Shuo ‘ first month ' (p. 550). 
Shuo ‘ first of the month ’. 


1930, f RAC HBA A HA 
3X — ARRAUH SR 
fk E XR HP Le RR x HHA 
ZLFRAAH HB Be 
5h R LAS BN IE 


The way of friendship [is this]: When the 
parents are alive two things may not be 
done: one must not allow his friend to 
sacrifice his hfe [for one]; one must not 
accept the favour of sharing one's [friend's] 
riches without [his parents’] consent. 

If his friend suffers from hunger he must 
inform his father and elder brother: if the 
latter are willing [to listen] he must relate 
[the story]; if they are not he stops 
(pp. 662-3). 

In the way of friendship, there are two 
things one must not do while one's parents 
are still alive. One must not promise to 
die for a friend. One must not, acting on 
one's own, let a friend have money. If a 
friend is m need, one should tell one’s father 
and elder brother. If they are agreeable, 
one should give money to him in their name. 
If they would not give permission, then one 
should desist from any action. 


200a fir 2E [D 58 ,للا‎ A 2 85 th 
What does ming ‘destiny’ mean? [It 
means] man's old age (p. 572). , 


What does ming mean ? It means a man's 
span of life. 


2001 FB AR K 1 


[The description of my] appearance is in- 
adequate (p. 578). 

One’s appearance is the least important 
thing. 


2054 — A F Ah E 


‘It is not necessary to taboo both [names 
in a double] personal name’ (p. 586). 
‘With a double personal name it is not 


necessary to taboo either when appearing 
by iteelf.’ 


BME ARM BAAR 


4 BS A بالا‎ ih WOK BR OR 
HZ 81 d. 

* In the presence of the Lord the subject calls 
himself by his personal name, in the presence 
of the father the son calls himself by his 
personal name.’ That is to say that [like- 
wise] a great officer calls himself by his 
personal name m the presence of the Minister, 
and the younger brother does so in the 
presence of his elder brother. It means 
that one dares not taboo [one’s name] in the 
presence of one’s superior (p. 586). 

‘In the presence of the Lord a subject is 
called by his personal name, 1n the presence 
of the father a son is called by his personal 
name.’ That is to say, ın the presence of the 
Lord a great officer calls a Minister by his 
personal name, and in the presence of the 
father a younger brother calls his elder 
brother by his personal name. This shows 
that, ın the presence of superiors, taboos 
of the personal names of inferiors are not 
observed. 


200 9j Xe Sé be EAA f 1F 


‘Sons and daughters are distinguished by 
their ages,’ [that is], each naturally have 
[the distinguishing names of] po, chung 
[, eto.], (p. 589). 

* Sons and daughters each have their own 
eldest’, ie., there is a po (eldest) and a 
chung (second eldest) among the sons, and 
a po and a chung among the daughters. 


2150 Ef H id XE 185 318 iB RA OR 


& H XE SE ^p ie A FR 


In the summer the sun has ite mansion in the 
' Eastern Well’ iung-ching ; it rises [in the 
sign] yi» and seta [in the sign] Asu. In the 
winter the sun has its mansion in the 
° Tethered Ox’ ch'ien-niu; it rises in [the 
sign] ch‘én, and seta in [the sign] shén 
(pp. 594-5). 

In the summer the sun... rises at the 
hour yin and sete at the hour Ast. In winter 
the sun... rises at the hour cÁ' £n, and 
sets at the hour shén. 
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DHA K TEAR OR EB 
Bt 


The mtes are not extended to the common 
man, and [the task of] actuating the people 
18 left to the common officer (p. 605). 

The application of the rites 1s not extended 
down to the common man, 80 as to encourage 
the people to rise to the rank of common 
officer. 


271g SEE M A o FE JD BB F 
m FR FE ê 
The hangıng beads mean that [the wearer] 
closes his eyes to perversities and shuts his 
ears [to calummies], it indicates that he does 
not listen to vilifications (p. 610). (Pro- 
fessor Tjan seems to take the main pause 
to be after F.) 
The pendants show that the wearer does not 
look at perversities, while the stuffing of 
the ear with floss silk shows that he does not 
listen to calumnies. 


289 [fi REE TERR RX 
A d FR 
. ın accordance with] the intent of 
Heaven. The [people's] filial love for the 
Duke of Chou was not different from that 
for [King] Wen and [King] Wu (p. 633). 
Tracing the intention of Heaven, one can 
see that xt loved the Duke of Chou like a son 
no less than 1t loved Kings Wen and Wu. 


It may be noted by a careful reader that 
between the publication of Vol. r and Vol. Ir 
Professor Tjan changed his mind over the 
translation of one or two passages. K Z 


BR AE Wh 2 Bt OR EE UH ju th, is 
rendered on p. 21 as ‘ Everything Asien that 
was created by Heaven and was contained in 
Earth, was bestowed [on the people], and its 
spiritual power extended shih unto them’. 
On p. 393, this is changed to read: ' Every- 
thing Anen that was created by Heaven and 
was born by Earth received the beneficent 
&ppheataon of spiritual power’ (44d). Agam, 
79k 4m Æ RE B -ty, ıs rendered on p. 48 
as ‘ there قد‎ nothing which has [not] its end’, 
but is changed on p. 487 to read, ‘ none [of 
them] has been [completely] exterminated '. 
This seems to show that Professor Tjan did not 
reet satisfied with his translation. In faot, 
the conclusions offered above seem rather to 
bring into relief the magnitude of the task that 
Professor Tjan has set himself. He has 
attempted for the first time a full translation 
of this important and extensive treatise, and 
thereby put all students of Chinese thought 
under a great debt of gratitude. 


D. O, LAU 


- 
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Institute of East Asiatic Studies, Uni- 
versity of California. Chinese 
Dynastic Histories Translations, Nos. 
2-5. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1953-5. 
(English agents: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The four volumes under review present 
annotated translations, of widely differing 
quality, from the leh-chuan (‘biography ') 
sections of three of the Chinese ‘ Standard 
Histones'. All four deal with persons or 
topics of considerable interest, and it i: un- 
fortunate that the labour which has been 
expended upon them has succeeded in doing 
little more than strengthening my own con- 
viction of the futihty of integral translation 
from the heh-chuan, which are m most respects 
the least satusfactory parts of the ‘ Standard 
Histories’. The chief oriticism which such 
translations must meet is that the traditional 
form of biography is a strictly hmuted and 
conventionalized form of writing, and that 
these works must be read with the self- 
imposed limitations and conventions accepted 
by their authors in mind. A literal translation 
often leaves questions of interpretation which 
cannot be solved except by experienced 
sinologists, who would ın any case have access 
to the orginal. Moreover, like all integral 
translations of official historiography, with 
its almost exclusively bureaucratic interests, 
such translations are apt to be scarcely more 
intelligible for the non-sinologist than would 
be the original text. In fact they often 
resemble the old styles of kambun translations 
of Chinese texts, in whioh the syntax, but 
hardly any of the vocabulary, was translated, 
and all questions of interpretation left un- 
solved. It 1s doubtful whether any sections 
of the ° Standard Historie ’, with the possible 
exception of the ' Monographa' (chih), which 
are usually organized on topical lines, make 
acceptable reading for the Western historian, 
although one must make an exception in the 
case of the Shih cht and to a lesser extent the 
Han shu. 

In all four of the present works, the authors 
would have been much better advised to 
collect material from all available sources and 
write 1t up into a readable and intelligible 
form acceptable to a Western reader, rather 
than to scatter their supplementary informa- 
tion through footnotes attached to an unsatis- 
factory basic text. 


No. 2. CHEN Suur-H8IANG (tr.) : Biography 
of Ku K'avchih. 31 pp. 1953. 4s. Chén 


Shih-hsiang's translation of the biography of 
the painter Ku K'ai-chih BH f جر‎ suffers 
less than the other three from the effects of 
the heh-chuan form, as the text consists only 
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of a string of anecdotes. These could, inoi- 
dentally, have been augmented from the 
collections of such stories which seem anyway 
to have provided material for the compilers of 
Chin shu. The translator has made some 
emendations of the previous translations and 
studies of the biography, but the overall 
impression left by the present volume is one 
of frustration, in the lack of any discussion of 
Ku K'ai-chih as an artist, amusing as the 
stories of his eccentricities may be. 

No. 4. Tuomas D. CARROLL (tr.): Account 
of the T't-yi-htin in the history of the Chin 
dynasty. [iv], 47 pp. 1953. 6s. Thomas D. 
Carroll’s translation of the account of the 
T'u-yü-hun people from the same history 
(Chin shu) shows the limitations of this type 
of translation in &cute form, and in this case 
one cannot but regret the translator’s failure 
to make use of the material to be found else- 
where, and to provide an adequate introduction. 

No. 8. Cuaunosy S. GOODRIOE (tr.): 
Biography of Su Ch'o. [iw], 116 pp. 1953. 15s. 
Chauncey S. Goodrich’s translation from 
Chou shu of the biography of the statesman 
Su Ch'o, is the most satisfying of the four. 
The biography itself 1s hardly satisfying qua 
biography, but consiste almost entirely of two 
long documents composed by Su Ch'o which 
had an important effect on the policies of the 
short-lived Western Wei dynasty and of their 
successors, the Northern Chou. A short but 
lucid introduction places the career of the 
subject in clear perspective, and the annota- 
tion is excellent. I would refer his readers 
to one study which has appeared since publica- 
tion, and which contains some new contribu- 
tion to the question of the origin of the fu-ping 
FF Ee militias (see note 1, pp. 50-1). This 
is the study Wet-Chow fu-ping chsh-tu pien-i 
Du E) AT Fe Wü BE HE EE printed in T'ang 


Chang-ju Hf $3. F's excellent volume Wei 
Chin nan-pei-ch‘ao shih lun is'ung TE GM 


Bj db BA Ht Re $ (Peking, 1955), which 
raises some doubts regarding Ch'én Yin-k‘o’s 
theory, although it does not touch on Su Ch‘o’s 
part in the policy. Readers should also 
compare the rendering of Su Ch‘o’s document 
' The Sıx Articles ' with that in Balazs’ trans- 
lation of the Sut-shu economic monograph in 
T'oung Pao, xur, 3-4, 1953. 

No. 5. HOWARD S. Levy (tr.) : Biography of 
Huáng Ch‘Go. vi, 144 pp., 3 maps. 1955. 15s. 
Howard 8. Levy’s biography of Huang Ch'ao 
E H, the rebel whose uprising led to the 
downfall of the T'ang dynasty, was potentially 
the most important of these studies, for a 
searching analysis of this rebellion is one of 
the urgent gaps in Western studies of T'ang 
history. The problems which such a study 
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would raise, in the fields of economics, social 
structure, administration, and the concentra- 
tion of power, are of cardinal importance for 
the understanding of the radical changes in 
Chinese society which took place between 
the middle of Tang and the eleventh century. 
The present volume, however, gives us only 
& picture of the surface phenomena of the 
rising, for the most part of the military 
cperations, Even with this limited aim in 
view, more could have been done, and it is 
cifficult to understand why the translator 
chose the Hain T“ang shu biography rather 
than the account in the T2u-chsh i'ung-chien, 
which gives a more rounded picture of events. 
The translation is by no means faultless, and 
the errors do not in every case arise from the 
a>mewhat cryptic style of the Hsin T'ang shu. 
Some of the translations of official titles, too, 
are misleading. The only purpose of trans- 
lating such titles is to help the non-sinologist 
reader, and the latter will, for instance, get a 
totally false idea of the duties of a ya-ya 
fil fff from the translation ‘Imperial 
Buildings Custodian’. In all his mentions 
of the organization of the Provincial Governors 
(chieh-tu shih ff] HE 44i) who play such 
important roles in the events desorbed, the 
&djthor might have paid attention to the 
masterly description by Sudó Yoshiyuki in 
his Godat setsudosh$ no shihas-tatses Fy [Xe 


BD BE BE OD xx Be OK fH] (Shigaku Zasshi, 
LXI, 4, 1952, 1-41, and LX, 6, 1952, 20-38). 
A certain amount of supplementary material 
which can be gleaned from contemporary 
inscriptions has also been omitted, and such 
matter is particularly valuable in view of the 
very poor condition of the official sources for 
this period. The translator does, however, 
provide translations of references to the rebel- 
lion by the Arab authors Abii Zaid and Mas'üdi, 
which contain some interesting additional in- 
formation on the southern phase of the rebel- 
lion. He also provides maps which make it 
comparatively easy to follow the marches and 
ccuntermarohes which make up so much of 
Hsin T'ang shu’s account. 


D. O. TWITCHETT 


TaUKAMOTO ZENRYU (ed.:  Choron- 
kenkyü ME Ba Wr UE [Studies in the 
Chao-lun]|. (Kyóto Daigaku Jimbun 
Kagaku Kenkyüsho Hokoku.) [i], 7, 
298, 14, 37, 8, 99 pp. Kyoto: Hozo- 
kan مخ‎ E fiz, 1955. 

The Chao-lun 18 the most important docu- 
mant that we possess concerning the fusion, 
at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
of native Chinese thought with Indian Buddhist 
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philosophy. The work has been occupying 
the attention of a number of eminent Buddhist 
scholars for 20 years. A firat translation into 
English was made by Walter Liebenthal in 
1985. This was worked upon by Liebenthal 
and various Chinese scholars for 13 years and 
was finally published, with very full annota- 
tion and commentary, a8 No. 13 in the Monu- 
menta Serica Monograph Series, in 1948. 
Meanwhile a study-group at Kyoto University, 
soon after the War, began to devote iteelf 
to the same subject. A translation into modern 
Japanese was made and copiously annotated, 
and a series of nine essays were added, dealing 
with various problems raised by the book. The 
contributors have been allowed each to have 
his own say: ‘If there should be slight 
differences of interpretation . . . we feel that 
that is rather a virtue than a fault’, says 
Dr. Tsukamoto in his introduction. There 
might perhaps have been more co-ordination. 
For example 1t is recognized elsewhere in the 


book that in the Chao-lun H3 (‘issue’) means, 


making an oral translation, as opposed to a 
written one. But on p. 44 BB 1H AR ع‎ 
BE ok JE Re FF YR] . . . 18 translated as 


though it meant, ‘When the Master was 
translating the foreign text, although the 
translation was not earned through to the 
end, from time to time J asked questions’. 
But the meaning of this passage (irrespective 
of how the incident هد‎ described elsewhere) 
surely 18: ‘The Master “ issued " (i.e. trans- 
lated orally) the foreign text and although we 
did not get as far as making a (written) 
translation ...’. This is confirmed on the 
next page, where Chao says ‘ When Kumara- 
jiva was '"issumg" the Vtmalakirit, I was 
present and hstened '. Here obviously an oral 
aa opposed to a written translation 18 meant. 

The Japanese translation makes easy and 
agreeable reading. This has been achieved by 
inserting m brackets words, phrases, and whole 
sentences that are lacking in the original. This 
expansion of what is a kind of telegraphese 
into ordinary language has been done in a very 
convincing way. <A possible criticism of the 
translation 18 that ıt carries the determination 
to use pure Japanese rather too far. The 
necessary vocabulary simply does not exist in 
Japanese. Words such as satori tend to get 
overworked, and to gloss عد‎ ff (The Great 
Emptiness) as mtcht seems to be too vague to 
be helpful (p. 64). 

The character of the Chao-lun as a synthesis 
15 amply demonstrated by the fact that there 
are some 50 quotations from Lao Tzu and 
Chuang Tzu. Even the Analects of Confucius 
are brought in to throw light upon the Madhya- 
mika of Nagarjunai This method of inter. 
pretation was called K$ mE ko. 
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But though this expression occurs several 
times in Dr. Tsukamoto'8 book, neither he nor 
his collaborators have explained how the term 
arose or what PA here means. 

The views expressed in the explanatory 
essays are, as regards doctrinal history, con- 
servative and orthodox. Thus it 1s taken for 
granted that the Nigirjuna who wrote the 
Madhyamska Karikas is also the author of the 
Mahaiprajna Püramità Sastra (Chih Tu Lun). 
There 18 an innovation, however, in the dates 
of Chao himself and of his master Kumarajiva. 
Chao now lives from 374 to 414 and Kumi- 
rajiva from 350 to 409. 

The authors of this very thorough and con- 
scientious work claim no finality for it, any 
more than Liebenthal did for his great pionser- 
ing attempt ın 1048. There is still room for 
a much fuller philological discussion of the taxt, 
and also for such questions as to what extent 
Chao knew Sanskrit. Apart from proper 
names, he uses only a handful of common 
Sanskrit terms, such as Bodhi, Nirvana, eto. 
Liebenthal, on the basis of a rather small 
number of passages, regards Chao as a vision- 
ary and mystic rather than as an intellectual 
philosopher. Dr. Tsukamoto and his colla- 
borators tend, it seerns to me, to regard him 
as a philosopher, though on occasion a rather 
muddle-headed one. The whole tendency o: the 
translation is, by expansion and paraphrase, 
to force the text into a coherence and 
rationality which Liebenthal does not demand 
of his ° ecstatic ’ monk Chao. Some discussion 
in the future of these partly conflicting views 
would be welcome. 

A. WALEY 


Todas Kenkyü no Shiori Hf [X DF 9€ 
D lL + b [Tang Civilization 
Reference Works]. Vols. 1-1. Kyöto : 
Kyoto Jimbunkagaku  Kenkyüsho, 
1954. 

I HraAOKA Takeo 26 fi] FRE: 
Todas no reki BE AR O FE [The 
T'ang c&lendar]. 383 pp. Y. 2000. 

I. HiRAOKA TAKEO and 1053434 
Koxiom Ti JA X WF: Todat no 
gyosei-chiri BEAR D FF E Mb HE 
[T'ang administrative geography]. 
382 pp., 2 maps. Y. 2200. 

mw. Hrraoka Takeo and Iwar 
Kivosu 4 JF ff: Toda no 
sambun-sakusha Hp 4X O dk x FE 
3X [T'ang prose writers]. 120 pp. 
Y. 1800. 


These three volumes are the first of a series 
of referencé works relating to the T'ang 
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period which have been compiled by a team 
of scholars working under Hiraoka Takeo 
at the Jimbunkagaku Kenkyüsho in Kyóto. 
They originally appeared some years ago in 
oyclostyled format, but were produced in very 
small editions and never made generally 
available. The quality of the original editions, 
too, varied considerably, and they bore all 
the signs of having been hurriedly produced. 
They are now being replaced by corrected and 
enlarged editions, the production of which 
has been made possible by a grant from the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. 

Of the present volumes, vol. 1 consists of a 
complete oalendar table of the whole T'ang 
dynasty, giving cyclical dates and all the 
necessary information. It also has a short 
introduction containing a succinct discussion of 
calendar making during T'ang times, and of 
: related topics. 

Vol. ir is the most important of the three 
under review. It lists references to place- 
names down to the county HR level appear- 
ing in the geographical chapters of the two 
official T'ang histones, in the geographical 
works Yuan-ho chun hsiem t'u chih jp FI 


AD ER BM a5. T'ai-p'ing huan-yü chi + AS 


W F fU. and in the compendia Tang hut 


yao Fat fy SH, Tung tien 3H HL, and T'ang 
liu tien HF جام‎ BR. It also lista whether a 
place figures ın the fragmenta of the Chéng- 
yuan shih tao lu Ñ JC -+ ik % discovered 
in Central Asia and published by Lo Chén-yu 
FE tie xk. It does not, however, give 
references to the reconstructions of fragmenta 
of the seventh century geography Kua ti chih 


+5 Hh Gk. The large number of quotations 
from this extensive work which were collected 
by Sun Hsing-yen FR Æ fiy and published 
in the Tat-nan ko is'ung shu rank as source 
material at least as important as the Shih 
tao lu fragment. 

Lastly the index gives the identification of 
places according to the Li-tat chi-li-chih yun 
pien chinh RE (C iB NS GS HR du 
4M X3 of Li Chao-lo zi JK YH completed 
in 1837. This is a very useful labour, for this 
large work, which has been used as a basis 
for most later geographical dictionaries, was 
arranged by rhymes, and is thus very oumber- 
some to use. ‘There هد‎ also & useful map, 
and a key map to the T'ang volume of L1-tat 
yn tu RE AR R i EN. 

The preface gives full and interesting dis- 
cussions of the various source-books and of the 
texts which the authors have employed. This 
volume will certainly be of considerable use, 
though in many ways the ideal form of such a 
volume would have been a dynastic gazetteer 
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incorporating the most important information 
from the sources. 

Vol mu 18 the least considerable of those 
which have so far appeared. It is merely an 
index to the authors whose works are collected 
in the Ch‘tan T'ang wen Sy HF 30, and the 
two supplementa to this series, the T“ang wen 


chih i HF X Mr 3E and the T'ang wen hsu 


chih HF X fM 48. This index would 
have been of far more practical value had ıt 
been expanded to include the titles of the 
documents contained in the collections and 
the names of persons mentioned in them. 


D. O. TWITCHETT 


Epwiw O. RErsSCHAUER (tr): Ennin’s 
diary: the record of a pilgrimage to 
China $n search of the law. xvii, 
454 pp., plate, 2 maps. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1955. $7.60. 

EpwiN O. RziscHAUER : Ennin’s travels 
wn T'ang China. xi, 341 pp., front., 
2 maps. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1955. $5. 


It is & pleasure, all too rarely met with, 
to be able to welcome a work of scholarship 
in the Far Eastern field which 1s of the highest 
academic standard and which at the same time 
can be confidently expected to appeal to the 
non-specialist public. Professor Reischauer's 
translation of the travel diary of the Japanese 
monk Ennin, the fruit of many years’ research, 
and its companion volume Ennin’s travels sn 
T'ang China, based on the diary, surely 
belong to this category. The vivid and immedi- 
ate impression of life in ninth century China 
which the diary gives provides a basis of 
interest which Professor Reischauer has ex- 
ploited to the full. Without any concessions 
to aecuracy of rendenng his (translation 
achieves an easy flow which does not hold up 
the reader by non-English oddities of wording 
or syntax; and if it is impossible to spare 
the reader technicalities, such as Buddhist 
terminology, every effort has been made by 
judicious footnoting and crosa-referencing to 
make them give the least possible trouble. In 
his volume of exposition Professor Reischauer 
extracts from the diary the information it 
provides about official, religious, and private 
life in the Far Eastern world of thet day, 
putting ıt in its background by reference to 
other sources. The result is a work which 
deserves to find a place on the shelves of 
general as well as specialist libraries. 

The comparison which Professor Reischauer 
makes between Ennin and Marco Polo may 
seem a little far-fetched but Ennin fully 
deserves fame as a traveller ın his own right. 
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His is the firat detailed travel diary (as opposed 
to accounts written up afterwards) that we 

in Chinese, perhaps in any language. 
(One would like to know, incidentally, how it 
was that the Japanese became so early and so 
strongly addicted to diary writing.) It tells 
how this monk, who is famous in the history 
of Japanese Buddhism, acoompanied the last 
Japanese embassy to the T'ang court in A.D. 
838 and after considerable difficulty managed 
to remain behind to pursue his object of 
studying Buddhist doctrine from Chinese 
masters. He kept a day by day account of 
his travels. Past studies of the work ın Japan 
have emphasized the information: about 
political eventa that is contained in it, especially 
about the great persecution of Buddhism in 
the years 842-5 through which Ennin lived. 
Professor Reischauer also deals with this but 
places greater stress on the details of everyday 
lfe which are to be found here and nowhere 
else. ; 

In this as in the Arab accounts of China at 
the same period one is particularly struck by 
the peace and order and the security of travel 
that existed—also by the strict surveillance 
of foreigners and the red tape of petty 
bureaucracy which have a curiously modern 
flavour. Another interesting fact which is 
revealed by the diary but which would scarcely 
appear from other sources is the large part 
played by Koreans in the sea-borne trade in 
Far Eastern waters in those days and their 
importance on the China coast. 

In matters of detail one has few quarrels 
with Professor Reischauer's impressive erudi- 
tion. The significance of some official terms 
which belonged to the system of ‘ Regional 
Commanders’ (Chich-tu shih) of the second 
half of the T'ang dynasty and were not recorded 
in the official code or the histories have not 
been understood. Thus Ping-ma shih, trans- 
lated as ' Commissioner of Troops’, was not a 
"popular tatle’ (Diary, p. 21, n. 78) but the 
regular title of ono of the chief officers under a 
Chieh-tu shih (see Pulleyblank, The background 
of the rebellion of An Lu-shan, p. 107). I have 
not come across T"ung shih-chiang [8] -F ل‎ 
(translated as ‘ Assimilated Colonel’) else- 
where but Shih-chiang occurs fairly frequently 
as the title of & fairly high ranking officer (see 
Hino Kaizaburo, ' Tódai hanchin no bakko to 
chinshó ', part 4, T'óyó Gakuhó, xxvn, 1940, 
167 ff.). The title Yu-i shih 3E. JE AR (p. 105) 
is also known as a rank in the Chich-tu shih 
armies (see Pulleyblank, p. 107). Other terms 
such as عت‎ 35 E FF, ZE — Hp -]- Jf aro not 
known to me but probably belong in the same 
system. 

Professor Reischauer is probably incorrect 
in supposing that titles such as Chung-ch‘eng 
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‘ Vice-President of the Censorate ' and Sheng- 
shu ‘ President of a Ministry’ held by pro- 
vincial officers represented titles which they 
had formerly held at the capital. It had 
become customary at this period to give such 
titles, which properly belonged to the central 
bureaucracy, to provincial commanders and 
their subordinates. When set out in full 
they were distinguished by the prefix 
‘honorary’ (chien-chiao Hf) and came 
to form a graded hierarchy of honorifics with 
no reference to any actual functions per- 
formed. These titles, as indicating rank, were 
commonly used in referring to persons instead 
of the names of the actual offices they held. 
This practice appears very olearly in the Tun- 
huang documents where the ‘ Regional Com- 
manders’ are regularly referred to by such 


terms as T'ai-pao qe Tk, T'at-shih -K- Bh 
and their subordinates as P'u-yeh f St, 
Shang-shu fry FF, eto. 

Ya-liang-fan shih FH Ra 3E f ( Com- 
missioner in charge of the Two Barbarian 
Peoples ', Diary, p. 186, n. 722) was a title 
given to the P'ing-lu chun 28 Jat Ft Chich-tu 
shih in 740 (see T'ang Hui-yao 78, p. 1430, 
in edition of the Basic Sinological Series). At 
that time the army was stationed at Ying 
Chou in southern Manchuria and the Two 
Barbarian Peoples referred to were not Po-hai 
and Silla but the Khitan and the Hsi. During 
the An Lu-shan rebellion the P'ing-lu Army 
migrated inland and became stationed at 
Ch'ing Chou in the present Shantung. It is 
interesting to find that the old title still 
persisted. 

On p. 18 the character read as iff ‘dike’ 
seems more like ÍR ‘sand bar’. It was 
therefore the presence of a hidden sand bar 
which caused the obstruction, and the difficul. 
ties described in the following paragraph arose 
from the failure of the offioer in charge to 
investigate the cause of the delay and his 
attempt to push right ahead. 

On p. 37 the surname read as f is probably 
Tung 34. Nien-i-lang J]- — Bj] is of course 
the normal type of familiar cognomen referring 
to a man’s position among his cousins of the 
same generation. 

E. Q. PULLEYBLAKK 


Epwarp H. SOHAFER: The Empire of 
Min. xu, 146 pp., 1 map. Rutland, 
Vermont [and] Tokyo, Japan : Charles 
E. Tuttle Co. for the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, 1954. $3. 

Until recent years the Wu-tai period 

(907-60), during which China was split up 

into a considerable number of independent 
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states, was very much neglected by historians 
both in the Far East and in the West. 

During this period one of the most 
interesting developments in China was the 
rapid increase in the relative importance of 
the south and centre. The history of the 
various independent kingdoms of this region 
is thus a matter of primary importanoe. Un- 
fortunately the official histories of the Wu-tai 
are primarily concerned with the affairs of the 
' legitamate ' dynasties of the north, and devote 
little attention to the south of China. The 
poverty of the source material on this area 
was forcibly demonstrated by the pioneer 
article on the Wu-yueh kingdom in Kiangsu 
and Chekiang written by Chavannes nearly 
40 years ago. 

Ín the last 20 years, mainly thanks to the 
efforts of Japanese sinologists such as Hino 
Kaisaburó A Ef BH = H, Sudo Yoshiyuki 
JE] BR Fî < Sogabe Shizuo fF FR A 
BP Hf, and Miyazaki Ichisada "EY I Hi 3, 
our understanding of the problems and 
developmenta in tenth century China has been 
advanced beyond all recognition. But these 
scholars, too, owing to the nature of the 
available source-material, have been forced to 
concern themselves with the situation in 
northern China for the most part, and to deal 
with the south only incidentally. Neverthe- 
less, thanks to the pattern of social and 
political trends which they have established, 
we may now approach the fragmentary sources 
on southern China with more confidence. 

The ' Empire of Min’ of Professor Schafer’s 
title was a small state which occupied much 
of modern Fukien during the first half of the 
tenth century. This book, then, together with 
the author’s recent study on the state of Nan 
Han Bj je in Kuangtung, attempts to fill a 
very serious gap in our knowledge of medieval 
China. The more 80 as one of the most striking 
features of the growth of the south was the 
emergence of Fukien from the status of an 
insignificant backwater in early T'ang to 
become an important integral part of the 
Empire under the Southern Sung. 

Professor Schafer begins his work with a 
description of the geography of medieval 
Fukien taken for the most part from contem- 
porary source material. This is a pleasing 
innovation, for historical writing on China 
taken as a whole pays far too little attention 
to the great local differences of landscape, 
climate, products, and customs. 

This is followed by two sections on ‘ The 
Court’ and ‘ History ’, which, between them, 
present us with the main known events of the 
dynasty. The lack of any clear continuous 
narrative in these chapters is presumably 
the result of the fragmentary source material 
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available to the author, much of which is in 
anecdotal form. But the reason for the sub- 
division between the two chapters is not always 
coear, and neither section is easy reading, in 
spite of the wealth of colourful detail, and no 
major historical theme emerges. I feel that 
many pointe could have been clarified in 
the light of current happenings in other 
parts of China, and by reference to affairs in 
Fukien 1n T'ang and Sung times. 

The author himself, in his preface, lays great 
stress on the continuity of history from late 
Tang times into the Wu-tai period and beyond. 
In fact the petty southern states of the tenth 
century were for the most part already in de 
facto existence by the time of Huang Ch'ao's 
Æ JB rebellion, as the provincial administra- 
tions of the Military Governors Bf] AF 4b. 
Sudó Yoshiyuki has shown, in a brilliant study, 
how these Wu-tai states adopted the admini- 
strative techniques and machinery developed 
by the T'ang Provincial Governors, and 
applied them to the broader fleld of central 
administration. Hino Kaissburó and Miyazaki 
Ichisada have also demonstrated the deep 
effecta which this period of provincial autonomy 
had on the machinery of local govornment. 
The same is true also in the economic and 
financial fleld. 

It is thus essential, if we are to understand 
fully the history of any of these petty states, 
to give close attention to developments in the 
area during the late T'ang. For example, the 
special features of the administrations of the 
kingdoms of Wu-yüeh, Min, and Nan Han, 
which ruled Chekiang, Fukien, and Kuangtung 
respectively in the tenth century, are closely 
foreshadowed by the ninth century provincial 
administrations of ther respective areas. 


While Professor Schafer recognizes that the 
partition of China ın 907 should be regarded 
not as a break in historical continuity, but as 
the official recognition of an already existing . 
state of affairs, he has bound himself rigidly 
by this artificial division, and has paid hardly 
any attention to the situation of Fukien in 
the ninth century. 

Such a broader bistorical view would have 
bean especially valuable in the chapter on 
* Economy ' where both the source material 
and Professor Schafer’s account are ex- 
tremely scrappy. One of the most important 
economic features of the ninth and tenth 
centuries was the growth of great landed 
estates HE [| and the consequent growth 
of a large class of tenant farmers. Since the 
population statistics of Sung times discrimi- 
nate between the latter (as A’) and those 
who farmed their own land (as Œ), it is 
possible to caloulate regional variations in the 
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extent of tenancy. This technique has already 
been used with some success by Kato Shigeru 


Ju Fë SX and by Nakamura Jihei rb FF 
18 E fy. According to the former's work 
on the late eleventh century census in the 
Yuan-féng chiu-yu chh $F B Ju d w 
tenanoy was rather widespread in Fukien, the 
proportion of tenant farmers being 44-4 per 
cent against an average for the whole of China 
of 34-3 per cent. I myself have recently made 
a similar analysis of the late tenth century 
census in the T'ai.p'ng Auan-yu chi Kk ZB 
Tf “F BU which gives the ratio of 45-9 
per cent for Fukien. 

However, local varations within Fuken 
are perhaps more interesting. The tenth 
century census shows a markedly even dis- 
tribution, only the mountainons inland area 
of T'ing-chou T] +H, which remained very 
backward down into the Ming period, and 
which had the abnormally low ratio of only 
17.8 per cent of tenant farmers, and the 


Military Prefecture of Haing-hua Bà { if 
which had the high ratio of 61 per cent, being 
outside the general level of 40-48 per cent. 
The eleventh century census shows that, 
although the general regional level of tenancy 
had barely altered, local conditaons had become 
considerably diversified. The most remark- 
able of these changes are the great merease 
from 48-4 per cent to 62۰9 per cent in Chien- 
chou Éit JM and a fall from 46-0 per cent 
to 29-9 per cent in Ch'uan-chou JR JM. It is 
tempting to see in both of these figures the 
growth of investment power brought about by 
the growing prosperity of the provinoe. In 
the inland farming area of Chien-chou this 
naturally led to inveatment in landed property, 
while in the case of Ch'uan-chou, which was 
rapidly overhauling Kuang-chou RF JH as 
the chief centre of Chinese overseas trade, 
investment was transferred from the tradi- 
tional form of landed property to more profit- 
able outlets in commerce and shipbuilding. 
The sixth chapter regarding religion 15 more 
interesting, and the author is clearly more at 
home with this type of material than with 
plain history. Professor Balázs has already 
drawn attention to the curious mistranslation 
from Tzu-chih t'ung-chsen, 276, on p. 93 and 
note 506. Professor Balazs’ rendering is 
equally incorrect. HF R <C 8 8 
FH OZ B] +h A fF should be translated 
° He ordained 20,000 of the people as monks. 
After this there were many monks in Min. 
BE has here the same sense as in AF BE, 
a certificate of ordination. [à] rh amply 
means ‘in Min’ and is not a compound 
place-name as rendered by the author. 
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The use of the more modern researches of 
Japanese scholars would have greatly increased. 
the value of Professor Schafer’s book. In the 
use of sources, however, he has been very 
careful, and has used little that is later than 
Sung in date. The sources for the history of Min 
are very poor. There is no history specifically 
dealing with it, such as the Wu-yueh pei 
shih in the case of Wu-yueh, or the two Nan 
Tang shu’s in the case of Nan T'ang, and there 
is not even any later compilation on the subject, 
such as the Nan Han shu Vj Wi Bh and the 
accompanying K‘ao-+ 3$ 3% produced to 
cover events in Kuangtung by the Ching 
author Liang Yen-nan ¥ FÊ HH. In view 
of this shortage of contemporary material, 
it would surely have been permisaible to have 
used the material contained in the large 
early Ming provincial gazetteers on Fukien, 
such as the Pa Msn t‘ung-chih JA [s] 3 x 
of 1489. There is also a certam amount of 
information in the Chiang-nan yeh-shh TT. Fj 
EP W of the Sung author Lung Kun § TE. 

In the bibhography the author might also 
have mentioned the very convenient edition 
of both Nan T'ang shu’s Fj Hf BF, those 
of Ma Ling Hj ¢ and of Lu Yu [9e ij 
which was collated and compiled by the Ca'ing 
historians Chiang Kuo-tsu We [WE] ÑE and 
Chiang Kuo-hsiang W [E] F and pubhshed 
aa the Ma Lu ho-k'é Nan T'ang shu M5 Ke 
fr 30 58 FF FF 

In spite of these minor shortcomings and a 
considerable number of mustranslations, the 
author has produced an interesting book 
from very unpromusing materials, and filled 
an important gap m our knowledge of Chinese 
local history. It is unfortunately marred, 
though not to the extent of the author’s later 
articleon Nan Han, by some very curious literal 
translations of official titles. Although the 
principles behind these renderings are worthy 
enough, the results in many instances have the 
most unfortunate and at times ludicrous 
associations. These works once again demon- 
strate that such titles are best left 1n transcrip- 
tion which, however cumbersome 1t may be, 
at least is neutral in its associations. 


D. O. TWITOHETT 


JOHANNES BETTRAY, S. V. D.: Die 
Akkommodatonsmethode des P. Matteo 
Ricci S.I. in China. (Analecta Gre- 
goriana, Vol. LXXVI. Series Facultatis 
Missiologicae, Sectio B (n. 1).) xl, 
411 pp. Romse: Universitas Gre- 
goriana, 1955. 


President-Truman once got himself into hot 
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water by incautiously observing that the 
United States Marines. had s propaganda 
machine like Stalin’s. At the risk of drawing 
similar maledictions on my head, it may be 
observed that he might have added ‘or like 
that of the Society of Jesus’. Of the making 
of books about Ricol and the Jesuita at the 
Court of Peking there is apparently no end, 
and the subject is indeed a fascinating one to 
all who are 1nterested in the meeting of East 
and West. Admittedly, the work under 
notice 18 not by a Jesuit, but it is based 
almost exclusively on Jesuit material, princi- 
pally on the great compilations of Tacchi 
Venturi (Opere storiche del P. Matteo Ricci S.I.) 
and Pasquale D'Elia (Fonti Ricciane). Readers 
familiar with those scholarly tomes will find 
nothing new in this book, unleas it be the 
interesting extracts [from Ricci’s Chinese 
catechisms of 1584 and 1603, and from his 
polemical correspondence with the Buddhist 
monks, Shen Lien-chih and Yu Té-yuan, 
which have here been utilized in greater 
detail than they have been by previous 
writers. This is not to say that the book is 
superfluous. On the contrary, it is indis- 
pensable for a study of Ricoi’s missionary 
methods and his endeavours to reconcile the 
Confucian olassios with Christian doctrine. 
Ricci’s standpoint is common knowledge. His 
detestation of Buddhism and Taoism, his 
admiration for Confucianism, and his belief 
that Yao, Shun, and Confucius were in 
possession of the Anima naturaltter christianae 
are apparent in all his writings, and have been 
discussed by H. Bernard-Maitre S.L, A. H. 
Rowbotham, and & host of others. What 
P. Bettray has done هد‎ to comb Ricors works 
even more thoroughly than they, and to 
examine minutely his missonary methods 
both in theory and in practice. 

It is an accepted fact that the key to 
Ricci’s missionary method was his use of 
Western science as the ‘open sesame’ to 
the Chinese intellectual world. The success 
which he and his followers, notably Schall 
and Verbiest, achieved in this direction is 
also common knowledge. But there was 
another Chinese reaction which P. Bettray 
does not mention, although it was of great 
importance in the long run. As C. 8. Ch'ien 
has pointed out in & critical and stimulating 
essay on Bernard-Maitre's Le Père Matthieu 
Dieci et le société chinois de son temps, 1581- 
1610, Tientam, 1937, 2 vols.: ‘If the Roman 
Catholic missionaries adopted the subtle policy 
of dorer ia pilule, the Chinese intellectuals 
often made the summary response of throwing 
the baby out with the bathwater. The former 
made capital out of their knowledge of science 
in order to propagate their faith, but the 
latter suspected and rejected Wegtern science 
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because of ita association with Christian 
proselytism ' (Philobiblon, [Vol. rj No. 1, 
1946, pp. 13-19). Another criticism applied 
by C. 8. Ch'ien to P. Bernard-Mattre’s book is 
equally apphoable to that of P. Bettray. A 
work which is so closely conoerned with 
Chinese culture and the climate of opinion in 
the reign of Wan-li, ought to include more 
Chinese authorities than a few modern Roman 
Catholic converts. C. 8. Ch‘ien states (op. cit., 
p. 19) that a notable omission from P. Bernard- 
Maitre's sources is ‘that vast repertory of 
anecdotes and vade-mecum of all writers on the 
Ming dynasty, Sheng Tà-wu's Gleanings in the 
Wilderness '. Neither does this work (nor others 
like it) figure in P. Bettray's bibliography, 
although it would have shown him that Ricoi 
was not only a saintly character but a magnifi- 
cent trencherman. P. Bettray’s book is 
presumably intended chiefly for those 
interested in mission history, but it contains 
much to interest a wider omole, such as the 
sections on Ricc’s knowledge and use of the 
Chinese language (pp. 33-41), polygamy as an 
obstacle to missionary endeavour (pp. 139-46), 
Ricci’s use of the block-printed word in the 
propagation of his ideas (pp. 181-213), the 
problem of the formation of & native clergy 
(pp. 214-33), and Ricci’s attitude towards Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism (pp. 235- 
78). Detailed references are given ın the foot- 
notes, and there هر‎ an excellent index, but a 
sketch-map of Ming China would have been a 
useful addition. 
0. R. BOXER 


CHARLES R. Bawpen: The Mongol 
chronicle Altan toby : text, translation 
and critical notes. (Göttinger Asia- 
tische Forschungen, Bd. 6.) x, 205 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. 
DM. 44. 


The Alan iobéi is one of the most important 
Mongol historical texts. Its value hes less, 
however, ın the contribution it brings to our 
knowledge of Mongol history than in ita literary 
merit. Though permeated by Buddhist 
elementa, it remains sufficiently unaltered to 
be considered as a true product of the Mongol 
spirit. It is also interesting from the linguistic 
pant of view. Compared with ° classical 
Mongol ’, which 18 basically the language of the 
Buddhist texta, the language of the Alan 
tout shows a usage much looser, often con- 
siderably altered by the penetration of 
vernacular elements. 

The first part of the book gives a general 
description of the text and ita transmission. 
As the manuscripts remained unavailable, 
D>. Bawden had to content himself with the 
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use of five printed texts, of which three were 
produced in China and Mongolia, one in 
Japan, and one in Ruasia. Partial and un- 
relable translations exist in Rusman and 
Japanese only. Dr. Bawden gives a good 
evaluation of the different texts and discusses 
at some length the possible date of composition 
of the Altan tobči. He reaches the conclusion 
that the mam text was compiled from material 
dating from earlier times, between 1604 and 
1634. 

A good examination of the literary position 
of the Alan tobéi follows (pp. 13-34). It 
contains a detailed study of the relations 
existing between the chronicle and the 
Meng-ku ahih-hay p'u, an eighteenth-century 
Chinese compilation on Mongol genealogy. 
Dr. Bawden shows that this work contains a 
number of excerpts translated mto Chinese 
from the Altan tobds. 

The bulk of the book consists of the trans- 
literation and translation of the text. The 
apparatus ciiticus is well applied and the 
resulting edition is the fruit of what must have 
been very hard and tedious work. As text and 
translation are not printed on opposite pages, 
checks are rather laborious to make. The fact 
that the division of the translation according 
to pages of the Mongol text is only approximate 
adds to the difficulties, and may cause some 
trouble for those not familar with Mongol. 
On the whole the translation seems good, 
although it could be improved in many points. 
This قد‎ only to be expected in view of the 
length of the text and its difficulties. 

The work, as it stands, is of lasting value and 
constitutes an important contribution to the 
study of Mongol historical texta. 

A few minor remarks : 

p. 175 (text, p. 91): Dr. Bawden, ' in view 
of the difficulty of rendering talaju’, gives 
only a tentative translation ' Muquliqai Ong 
is thinking evil towards you, and is (harming 
you in respect of) your queen Samatai ’, of the 
Mongol muquitgat ong cima-yi 361116401 qatun- 
dayan lala]ju mayu sedkinem (geju kelebe). 
The Manchu version (p. 74, line 25 of 
Haenisoh's edition) is molthat wang samandat 
fujin-i emgi simbe datlakt seme (coolahame jthe 
sebe de). The .Mongol-Englsh practical 
dictionary, compiled by Matthew Haltod and 
others for the Evangelical Alliance Misson, 
Chicago, in 1949-53, a work which, to my 
knowledge, was not available to Dr. Bawden, 
haa an entry fala garagu ' to show partiality ’, 
which I think suits this case. "There can be 
httle doubt that the presence of the similarly 
sounding daila- in the Manchu version and 
tala- ın our text, is not accidental. The 
Manchu root carnes, however, a -ki suffix, 
which could be called an optetave and which is 
usually rendered by or renders Mongol -suyat, 
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-8ugei forms. This dailaki has no correspondent 
in our Mongol sentence. As dima-yt cannot be 
the direct object of talağju, I think we are 
justified ın proposing the following emenda- 
tion: the verb governing the accusative 
éma-yi and corresponding to the Manchu 
dailaki, i.e. probably a Mongol *dayilaeu yat, 
has been omitted from our text. The sentence 
should therefore run: muguligai ong àma-yi 
samatai qaiun-dayan talaju mayu sedkynem 
*dayasuyai geju kelebe ' Muquliqai Ong 
being partial to your queen Samata: 18 thinking 
evil: "I wil combat you”, he said’. The 
text of Sayang Sečen seems also to warrant 
this hypothesis. 

p. 182 (text, p. 101): The dictionary of the 
Evangelical Alliance Mission gives batayan 
ebedéin ' carcinoma, cancer ’. 

p. 184 (text, p. 104) : Dr. Bawden tranalates 
alus-un abaqa tentatively as ' the uncle (? from 
the other side)'. I think it should be trans- 
lated ‘the far away, the distant uncle’ ; 
cf Rinwine, Krak mongol‘sko-russkij slovar‘, 
Moskva, 1047, als ‘ vdaleke, vdal‘ ’. It would 
not be surprising if we had here a term of 
parentage. 

p. 186 (text, p. 108): Dr. Bawden cannot 
translate the word keruged which, however, 
he rightly recognizes as an ‘adverbium per- 
fecti’. I would be tempted to see here kerti- 
“to rove, to roam, to wander’. If this is so, 
there is no need to adopt the reading of U: 
toyuya-yi, but one can keep the ioya-yi of 
the basic text. toya means ‘number’, but 
it is an auxiliary and does not always need to 
be translated in English. Instead of Dr. 
Bawden’s ‘ . returned having (keruged) the 
pots of the rear troops’, I should like to pro- 
pose the following translation: ‘he returned, 
having marched the [number of the] rear 
troops ’. 

D. SINOR 


Huen Borton: Japan's modern cen- 
tury. xu, 524 pp., front. plates, 
8 maps. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., [1955]. 7 


It is perhaps surprising, m view of the 
number of monographs and specialist studies 
of the subject published in recent years, that 
no adequate textbook of modern Japanese 
history has previously appeared in Enghsh. A 
number of general surveys exist, ıt is true, 
at least one of which is very detailed, but to 
none of them could one point as being accurate, 
balanced in ite interpretation, complete, and 
fairly readable. Professor Borton has produced 
such a book. Its five parts deal in turn with 
the periods 1850-68, 1808-00, 1889-1915, 
1915-41, 1941-55, each being given some 
degree of coherence, despite the difficulties 
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caused by the attempt to sketch in almost 
every aspect of Japanese activities at any given 
time, by placing emphasis on those features 
which in the author’s view are most char- 
acteristic. For example, Part 1 concerns itself 
largely with Japan's renewed contacts with 
the West in the last years of Tokugawa rule, 
Part x turns to the establishment of the new 
political and economic structure in the first 
half of the Meiji period, while the later sections 
give increasing attention to international 
affairs, beginning with the creation of the 
Japanese empire overseas and ending with the 
implications for Japan of the cold war. The 
work is provided with useful maps and 
statistical tables, and there is a helpful 
discussion of books for further study both in 
Japanese and in Western languages. 

The avowed object of Professor Borton’s 
book, to quote ita preface, is to stimulate the 
reader ‘to re-evaluate past events and to 
arrive at a more accurate assesament of current 
developments '. It might be thought that this 
is not one task, but two. Certeinly there is & 
marked difference, arising inevitably from the 
nature of the material available for use, 
between the treatment, say, of the Meiji 
period and that of the years since 1945. The 
latter sets out to be provocative, at least in 
terms of current American opinion, but tends 
also to be disjointed. The former is at once 
more selective and more assured in ite judg- 
mente. From the point of view of the general 
reader, with an interest in contemporary affairs, 
this is an admirable combination. On the 
other hand, it has certain disadvantages for 
the student, or rather, for the university 
teacher who wishes to Bee the book used in 
undergraduate courses. There are many 
issues in modern Japanese history, especially 
m the history of the Meiji period, the inter- 
pretation of which is still a subject of academic 
dispute: the social composition and purpose 
of the Restoration movement, the extent to 
which the new leadership after 1868 was con- 
sciously bringing into being an authoritarian 
state, the exact nature and wider umplications 
of the proceas of modernization, all these, to 
name but a few, are matters on which both 
Japanese and Western scholars widely disagree. 
In a book which aims at providing the back- 
ground to more recent evente, the argumenta 
employed to support one view or another can 
legitimately be subordinated to the narrative, 
as they are by Professor Borton. Moreover, 
he is clearly aware of the differences of inter- 
pretation which exist; and the conclusions he 
states are (in the reviewer's opinion) justifiable 
in the present state of our knowledge. At the 
same time, there are purposes for which one 
needs a little more than the conclusions them- 
selves. To ask for fuller discussion of the 
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evidence on which they are based would be to 
peck a different, as well as a larger, book; but 
in a work of such obvious quality one might 
kave hoped that the areas of uncertainty 
would be a little more heavily underlined, 
especially as the most controversial writing 
on the subject is to be found in Japanese 
books which few readers will be able to consult. 
Nevertheless, though the pioture which Pro- 
fessor Borton paints might sometimes seem 
more consistent than the specialist would 
like—a not uncommon criticism of textbooks— 
yət this must not be allowed to detract from 
his achievement in more general terms. This 
is & sound, valuable, and very welcome 
book. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


D. G. E. Haru (ed.): Michael Symes : 
Journal of his second embassy to the 
Court of Ava in 1802. lxxxix, 91- 
270 pp. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1955. 25s. 


Most students of the history and affairs of 
Burma are familiar with Symes’s An account 
of an embassy to the Kingdom of Ava sent by 
the Governor-General of India in the year 1795, 
which was first published in 1800. This work 
is one of the major sources for the history of 
Burma in the later eighteenth century and is, 
indeed, the first detailed study of the country 
ever published. Few, however, have had 
the opportunity of studying Symes’s account 
of his eecond mission to Burma, for till now 
it has lain hidden in the archives of the old 
India Office; it has been referred to often 
enough in the writings of historians, but too 
frequently at second-hand through quotations 
from such works as Bayfield’s ‘ Historical 
review’ of 1834, and a perusal of Symes’s 
report, now printed for the first time, confirms 
the validity of those words which should be 
written in letters of gold on the walls of every 
historian’s study—-' Verify your references ’. 

It 18 quite apparent now that Symes has 
in the past been sadly maligned. The impres- 
sion has long prevailed that his account of his 
firat mission to Burma in 1795 was highly 
inaccurate, that he viewed all things through 
rose-coloured spectacles, and presented a 
report which was grossly misleading and which 
led his successor as the Company's agent in 
Burma, Captain Hiram Cox, into very serious 
difficulties. This view of Symes’s account of 
the 1795 mission originated with Captain Cox, 
who complained bitterly that he had been 
utterly misled in regard to the attitude which 
the Burmese Court and officials were likely to 
adopt towards him; and the story has been 
repeated till modern times. 
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It cannot be doubted that in some details 
Symes did give an iaccurate picture of 
Burma: for example, he overestimated the 
dimensions of the country’s population; yet 
inevitably he had to draw on inadequate 
sources of information and could do no other 
than record what he was told. But the 
general acoount whioh he gives of the state of 
Burma is undeniably of great value, and if is 
far from oertain that his account of the 
attitude of the Court and officials was mis- 
leading: his original book does not by any 
means hide the difficulties which he himself 
experienced in trying to allay the suspicion 
with which he was regarded, even though he 
may have overestimated the degree to which 
he was successful in his attempt. 

Cox, however, roundly condemned Symes’s 
report, and Professor Hall, in his introduction 
to the present work, shows conclusively that 
Cox was anxiously seeking to cover up his 
responsibility for the failure of his own 
mission to Burma: Cox's own conduot, it is 
apparent, was such as to cause a raising of the 
eyebrows and it 1s clear that he acted at times 
in despite of his instructions. Unfortunately 
for Symes's reputation, Cox’s endeavour to 
shift the burden of blame from his own on to 
other shoulders met with a good deal of 
5110088, 

Yet, as Professor Hall pointa out, there is 
one simple fact which should suffice to dispel 
the denigration to which Symes has been sub- 
jected, and that is his selection by Lord 
Wellesley to conduct & further mission to 
Burma in 1802: if the Governor-General had 
accepted the Cox version as being in any degree 
accurate, he would certainly not have given 
Symes the opportunity for making the same 
mistake again. On reflection, it seems odd that 
the historians have not given this consideration 
ita due weight. 

Apart from the question of the accuracy of 
Symes’s account of his first mission, erroneous 
statementa about his fortunes in his second 
mission have gone overlong without correction. 
The prevailing conception has been that Symes 
in 1802 was treated with great indignity and 
that it was his inability to disguise this 
circumstance that prevented his publishing any 
record of this embassy. Yet, as the text of his 
report given in the present work shows, he 
received no worse treatment m 1802 than he 
had met by his own account in 1795; the 
mistaken view, 80 often repeated, originated in 
Bayfield’s carelessness in compiling the 
* Historical review’ referred to above, and 
Bymes's omission to publish an account of the 
1802 mission is no doubt explamed by the 
limited demand for books on Burma in the 
opening years of the nineteenth century. His 
original book was published only in 1800, he 
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himself died in 1800; and the economics of 
the matter must have precluded the issue of a 
second book, covering much the same ground 
as the first, within that brief span of time. 
Moreover, till 12 years after Symes’s death, 
there was no published record of Cox’s mission, 
so that the need for a corrective was not 
apparent, 

The balance has now been redressed by 
Professor Hall. Both the text of Symes’s 
report in 1802, now printed for the first time, 
&nd Professor Hall's most informative intro- 
duction, serve to place Symes and Cox in the 
right perspective. The report gives, too, & 
very useful record of conditions and politics 
in Burma, supplementing in many ways the 
information given by Symes in 1795. In 
addition, Professor Hall’s introduction not 
only corrects the many errors that have 
prevailed 1n respect of Symes, but also provides 
the reader, as background, with a valuable 
résumé of Burma’s history in the later 
eighteenth century, in particular of the 
diplomatic situation and the relations of 
Burma to the French. Light 1s shed on French 
policy in Asia, following the collapse of French 
hopes in mainland Indis, and a good many 
obscurities in that matter are cleared up. 

Professor Hall has earned the thanks of 
students of the history of Asia by his publica- 
tion of this important source of information 
and by his scholarly and informative introduo- 
tion. 

B. R. PRAEN 


JEAN ÜHESNEAUX : Conirtbutton à lhis- 
toire de la nation meinamtenne. (La 
Culture et les Hommes.) 323 pp., 
1 map. Paris: Éditions Sociales, 
1955. 680 fr. 


Although this book deals with the whole 
period of known Vietnamese history, it is 
not a condensed history of that country. The 
word ‘contribution’ used in the ttle beet 
describes the book. It pute forward a point 
of view on Vietnamese history—a Marxist 
point of view—and adduoes evidence in 
support of it. M. Chesneaux is clearly pre- 
occupied with the period of the French 
colonization of Viet Nam, and two-thirds of 
his book is devoted to the colonial era. Many 
of the statistics for this period are surprisingly 
difficult to find, and the number of figures 
cited 1n the book, as well as the diverse sources 
from which they are drawn, provides ample 
testimony to the painstaking research which 
has gone into its writing. 

Like so many young Frenchmen at the 
present time, the author feels an acute sense 
of guilt over the French colonization and 
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exploitation of Viet Nam. He has produced 
copious evidence of the corruption and mal- 
practices of the colonial government and of the 
commercial firms which operated in Viet Nam. 
Even the French doctors, numbers of whom 
selflessly devoted their whole lives to im- 
proving the health of the Vietnamese people, 
are thought by M. Chesneaux to have done the 
right things from the wrong motives. It is 
unfortunate that the author's hatred for 
Western colonialism has, apparently, blinded 
him to the benefits which France has bestowed 
on Viet Nam. "The introduction of Western 
thought into Viet Nam, the breaking down of 
the traditional national religion and administra- 
tion, the training of Vietnamese scholars in 
France, and the establishttent of modern 
hospitals and schools are but a few of these 
benefite, the effects of which will still be felt 
in Viet Nam long after the shortcomings of 
the French colonists have been forgotten. 

M. Chesneaux has written with a strong 
anti-French bias, but his book contains much 
useful information about the past of Viet 
Nam. 

P. J. HONEY 


J. D. Freeman: Iban agriculture: a 
report on the shifting culivatton of hell 
rice by the Iban of Sarawak. (Colonial 
Office. Colonial Research Studies, No. 
18. xu, 148 pp., front., 24 plates, 
3 maps, 5 figs. London: H.M.8.O., 
1955. 12s. 6d. 


Insight into the mechanica of shifting 
cultivation is the key to an understanding of 


the economy and the settlement pattern of 
many of the more primitive populations of 
South and South-East Ama. In anthropological 
literature there is no dearth of competent 
accounts of what is aptly described as ‘ slash 
and burn cultivation ’, but few, if indeed any, 
of these accounts oan compare with Dr. Free- 
man’s brilliant study of Iban rice cultivation. , 

Dr. Freeman approached the problem, which 
is a sociological as well as & technological and 
economic one, with the methodological equip- 
ment of the anthropologist, and ıt seems very 
doubtful whether any other approach could 
have led to so exhaustive a treatment of the 
subject. By studying every minute detail in 
the agricultural process, the mechanism of co- 
operation, and the distribution and consump- 
ton of produce, he arrived at an understanding 
of the sociological motivation of the various 
types of land utilization, and this enabled him 
to make some very convincing suggestions in 
the sphere of administrative policy. 

The essential feature of Iban economic 
organization is the autonomy of the elementary 
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family, which occupies one living room (byek) 
of a long house, manages ita own farm as an 
independent unit, and haa absolute ownership 
over the crops produced. The area to be taken 
under cultivation by such a family is limited 
not so much by the size of ita holding—for in 
many areas there is still plenty of virgin 
forest—as by the size of the area its women 
can effectively weed. No two such bilek 
families ever work & common tract of land on 
the basis of sharing the crop. The long house 
community, consisting of anything between 10 
end 25 bilek families, is not a property-holding 
unit, for all land is owned by the individual 
tilek families. 

Considering the fundamental importance of 
the bilek family as the prinoipal corporate unit, 
it is of outstanding significance that marriage 
is either virilocal or uxorilooal, and” that 
a child may be a member of either his father's 
or his mother’s natal bilek family. Dr. Froe- 
man uses for this system of filiation the term 
utrolateral, which denotes that an individual 
can possess membership of either his father’s 
or his mother'a birth group, but not of both 
at the same time. The author explains with 
great clarity that two disparate criteria, 
namely those of descent and of local residence, 
are implicit in this system of filiation, and that 
an individual who marries out of his natal 
bilek family relinquishes his righta of inherit- 
ance, but acquires rights in the bilek family 
into which he marries. Virilocal and uxorilocal 
residence are almost equally frequent, 49 per 
cent and 6] per cent being the relevant figures 
resulting from an analysis of several hundred 
marriages. The bilek is a partible estate, and 
when partition occura one sibling and his (or 
her) family secedes from the parental bilek, and 
founds a new household. Women are as 
frequently founders of new households as men 
are, and they too have a olaim to a propor- 
tionate share in the family property. 

Anthropologists interested in South-East 
Asia will be grateful to Dr. Freeman for his 
lucid exposition of a social structure radically 
different from societies based on unilineal, 
exogamous deacent groups. The quantitative 
data which support the analysis give huis 
conclusions a ring of authority, and the only 
smali flaw, in what must be considered a model 
study of a limited subject, 1s the omission of 
the bibliography, to which some abbreviated 
references in the footnotes were clearly in- 
tended to relate. 

O. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


GQ. Fortune: An analytical grammar of 
Shona. xv, 443 pp. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1955. 21s. 


The author is Lecturer in Bantu Languages 
16 
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at the University of Cape Town, and is already 
widely known as an authority on the Shona 
group. All students of Shona will therefore 
welcome the appearance of his descriptive 
grammar, which covers the central dialects of 
Zezuru, Karanga, and Manyika. The work is 
arranged in two sections dealing with sounds 
and sound-changes, and the parta of speech, 
respectively. Syntax and tone, except for one 
or two pointe, have not been included, and the 
omission of the latter is all the more to be 
regretted as very little has been published on 
the subject up to date. 


SHORT NOTIOES 


The traditional terminology has been used ; 
unfortunately this sometimes tends to become 
unwieldy and may prove & stumbling-blook 
to those whose interest lies chiefly in learning 
to speak the dialects for purposes outside 
linguistic study. While the treatment does not 
claim to be exhaustive, the publication of this 
work marks an important step forward in the 
investigation of Shona, and is to be recom- 
mended as an indispensable part of the equip- 
ment of both the ‘ beginner’ and the pro- 
fessional linguist. 

HAZEL CARTER 


SHORT NOTICES 


G. L. Lewis: Turkey. (Nations of the 
Modern World. xiv, 15-222 pp. 
map. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1955. 21s. 


The first four chapters of this book form, in 
effeot, & brief introduction, in which, before 
passing to his mam subject, the author outlines 
the rise of the Ottoman State, the institutions 
characteristic of ıt dunng the period of its 
greatness, the subsequent decline in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
prolonged efforts to reform and modernize the 
Empire on Western lines, which culminated 
in the Tanzimat of 1830-76. Thereafter, 
Dr. Lewis describes the dissolution of the old 
Empire, the emergence of the Turkish Republio, 
and its evolution until our own time, con- 
centrating his attention, with much illustra- 
tive detail to enliven the narrative, on those 
themes which are of the greatest significance, 
e.g., the growth of political parties and the 
striving to attain a genumnely democratio 
conception of public life, the ‘ revival’ of the 
Muslim faith m recent years, and the foreign 
and economic policies pursued ance the founda- 
tion of the Republic. In writing this volume, 
Dr. Lewis has had in mind two main objec- 
tives: to provide a clear insight into the 
present situation and prospecte of the Turks 
and to offer ‘a more realistic appraisal of the 
achievements and potentialities of this hitherto 
under-rated people’. For the general reader 
who is interested 1n the affairs of the Turkish 
Republic, a state of pecular importance in 
the Middle East of our timo, this book should 
prove to be & stimulating and valuable guide. 


V. J. FP. 
W. E. D. ALLEN and PAUL Muratorr: 
Caucasian battlefields : a history of the 


wars on the Turco-Caucastan border, 
1828-1921. xxii, 614 pp., 8 plates, 39 
maps. Oambridge: University Press, 
1953. £3 10s. 


The strategic importance of Caucassa can 


hardly be dened: it is, for Russia, ` an 
advance bastion’ that guards the Black and 
Caspian Seas and, at the same time, a bridge- 
head pointing at the heart of the Mushm 
world. Hitherto, despite the military agnifi- 
cance of this region, there have been no general 
histories dealing with all the Caucasian wars 
of recent times. This deficiency, due mainly 
to the difficulties of reading and indeed of 
securing access to the basic matenal for 
research, has now been made good. This large 
work is divided into four books, which describe 
in detau the wars of 1828-29, 1853-56, 1877— 
78, and 1914-18, with an epilogue on the 
Daghistan Revolt of 1917-21. The narrative, 
while concerned primarily with military events, 
includes much additional information on 
related matters, e.g., the topography and 
peoples of Caucasia, and the methods and 
organization of the Russian and Turkish 
armies. There are 39 maps to illustrate the 
various campaigns, a very full index to the 
narrative and—an adjunct of great value—a 
rich bibliography, many items of which are 
accompanied by explanatory notes. The whole 
work, prepared after long years of assiduous 
labour and personal examination, where 
possible, of the ground over which the armies 
fought, is based largely on Russian and Turkish 
sources. It can claim, with justice, to be the 
most complete and authoritative study of this 
subject available in the English language. 


V. J. P. 


RANERO GNoLI: The aesthetic experi- 
ence according to Abhinavagupta. (Serie 
Orientale Roma, xr) xxxii, 123 pp. 
-+ corrigenda sheet. Roma: Istituto 
Italiano per i Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1956. L. 3000. 


This is a careful edition and English trans- 
lation of one of the most important passages 
in the literature of Sanskrit poetio theory, 
namely, Abhinavagupta’s well-known com- 
mentary orf the dictum of the Bhératiya 
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Nálya-éasira (v1, prose passage after verse 83), 
vibhàvanubhavavyabhicarisamyogtd —— rasanis- 
pali, being pp. 274-88 of the first volume 
of the AbAinavabharati in the edilo princeps 
(Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Vol. xxxvi, 1920), 
Two additional short passages (ibid., pp. 36—7) 
relevant to the discussion are given in an 
appendix. The chief source utilized for the 
improvement of the text is Hemacandra’s 
commentary to his Kavydánu£ásana, where the 
passage 18 quoted almost verbatim. The value 
of the work is enhanced by an introduction 
and detailed notes. 


J. B. 


BIR JapU-NaTH Sarkar (ed.): The 
history of Bengal. Vol. rr: Muslim 
period, 1200-1757. xiii, 531 pp. 
Dacca: The University of Dacca, 
1948. 


The publication of the second volume of the 
University of Dacoa's History of Bengal was 
beset with diffioultiea to which the book itself 
bears vivid witness. As Sir Jadu-Nath Sarkar 
points out (p. vii), ° the Muslim period, except 
for a few reigns, still remams unexplored 
ground, and we are still encompassed by almost 
that same mist of tradition and the deceptive 
light of pious frauds, which baffled Captain 
Charles Stewart when he attempted the first 
History of Bengal in English 130 years ago’. 
Only a faint beginning on research into the 
social, cultural, and economic history of 
medieval Muslim Bengal has been made. This 
consideration induced the publication com- 
mittee to abandon its original intention to 
bring out two comprehensive volumes on the 
period and to go ahead instead with a purely 
political history, assigning the social and 
cultural story to a second volume, ‘ which we 
could not hope to compile in the near future ’. 
Even so, Sir Jadu-Nath Sarkar was obliged 
to write nearly half the political volume 
himself. 

The work is, unfortunately, written in the 
style of the Persian histories on which, 
inevitably, it largely depends. It ia a chronicle 
of chronicles and very dull. tion and 
analysis are often at the level of, ‘On the 
death of Jal&iluddin Muhammad (about 
835 a.H./1431 A.D.) his son Shamsuddin 
Ahmad, ascended the throne. But his reign 
was darkened by his crimes and follies, tall 
the nobles finding it intolerable, got him 
murdered through his slaves Shadi Khan and 
Nasir Khan, c. 1442 A.D. ’ (p. 129). There is 
surely enough evidence extant to enable the 
historian to discuss, for example, the organiza- 
tion and character of government in medieval 
Bengal or the relation of government to the 
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life and outlook of the people. The history 
of medieval India will not come alive until 
historians begin to dominate ther material 
and ask questions which would never have 
occurred to the depositors of the evidence they 
utilize. 


P. HARDY 


K. S. Lau: History of the Khaljts (1290— 
1320). xvi, 416, xi pp., 7 plates, 
2 maps. Allahabad: The Indian 
Press, Ltd., 1950. Ra. 10. 


Dr. Lal has made a very painstaking 
attempt to write the firat monograph on the 
Khalji period of medieval Indian history ; he 
has certainly succeeded in buttressing his 
conclusions with a wider span of evidence than 
was employed, for example, in the Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. rx. The book has not, 
however, appreciably diverged from the usual 
rat of publications on medieval Indian history, 
which begin at the beginning and end at the 
end of their period, having inserted chapters 
on administration into and subjoined appen- 
dices on coins and architecture to the chrono- 
logy, more in obedience to convention than 
with real conviction of their significance for 
the study of human history. It should not 
have been impossible here to preface the 
political narrative with a survey of the topo- 
graphy, economy, and society of northern 
India in 1290 or of southern India on the eve 
of the Khalji military expeditions. Dr. Lal 
does try to probe the weaknesses in military 
technique betrayed by the Rajputs and to 
indicate why ‘Ala ud-din Khalji had to face 
attack from the north-west during his reign. 
But it would have been refreshing to see some 
analysis of the meaning of ‘ mughal’ in the 
contemporary Persian histories—whether it 
was not, perhaps, a mere term of abuse in 
India for any group of invaders from the 
north-west, whatever their ethnic character. 

The standard of critical scholarship in the 
book is very uneven. Remarks like ‘ This 
letter, in spite of the fact that it is of no 
great historic authenticity, corroborates the 
idea, that Alauddin’s arms had penetrated mto 
Ghazni and the Sultan’s Khutba was read 
there’ (p. 177) do not give the reader con- 
fidence. Then, Dr. Lal recognizes that the 
historian Barni often puts his own ideas into 
the mouths of historical personages, yet 
treats such statements as if they were authen- 
tie, none the lees. For example, Malik ‘Ala 
ul-Mulk, Kotwal of Delhi, is said, on the 
authority of Barnrs T'a'nrikh-i-Firüt Shahi, 
to have endeavoured to dissuade ‘Ala ud-din 
Keli from risking all on one decisive battle 
against the ‘Mongols’. Barn!'s authority for 
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making this statement, 50 yeara after the event, 
is prima fasie not of the strongest, and reference 
to Barnis avowedly didactic Fatawd-t- 
Jahandari, India Office Library Persian MS 
No. 1149, Folio 182, would confirm that ‘Ala 
ul-Mulk 18 being made to utter one of Barni'8 
pet dogmas. 

Tte use of such terms as ‘ barons’, ' big 
landlords’, ‘ estates’, ‘ Hindu middle olass ', 
without explanation of thew significance in 
context, is misleading for the non-specialist. 
Perhaps no work of this character should be 
published without a glossary. 

The bibliography, which would otherwise 
be very helpful, often infurintes by omitting 
the place and date of publication. The book 18 
marred by many misprints and the quality of 
reproduotion of both maps and illustrations 
leavos much to be deeired. 


P. HARDY 


ARNULF Camps, O. F. M. : An unpublished 
letter of Father Christoval de Vega, S.J ., 
sis importance for the history of the 
second mission to the Mughal Court and 
for the knowledge of the religvon of the 
enperor Akbar. (Studia et Documenta 
Orientalia, 4.) 18 pp. Cairo: Centre 
of Oriental Studies of the Franciscan 
Custody of the Holy Land, 1956. 


The author discusses in a dozen pages some 
extracta from an unpublished letter by 
Christoval de Vega, S.J., dated 2 December 
1693, which explains why the second Jesut 
mission withdrew so abruptly from Akbar’s 
court at Lahore in 159]. Vega’s letter corro- 
borates the version given in the Dabtstan, 
alleging that Akbar had sbandoned Islam to 
found a synocretistio creed (the Din-+-Jlahi) 
of which he was to be the chief and 1n which 
both Parsi and Hindu doctrmes played a 
leading part. 


CO. R. BOXER 


SaAsur BHUSAN CHAUDHURI: Ciel drs- 
turbarces during the British rule 4n 
India (1765-1857). xxiii, 231 pp., 
map. Calcutta: The World Press, 
Ltd., 1955. Rs. 8.8 or 15s. 


Er. Chaudhuri has tried to cover & vast 
field. In spite of its title, his book contains 
sections on Ceylon, Burma, and Malacca as 
wel as on India. He complains that previous 
wricers ‘ have ignored the basio unity of anti- 
Briush tendencies raging from Singapore to 
Peshawar and from Kandi to Bareilly’. It 
is, however, difficult to perceive any unity 
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behind many of the disturbances which he has 
examined. Nor is it olear that many of them 
were 80 much anti-British aa anti-government. 
The British have not been the only government 
in India to have trouble with hill tribes, for 
example. Indeed, Dr. Chaudhuri himself 
ahows a certain impatience in commenting, 
when he discusses tribal organization, that 
‘the habit of grovelling round the chief had 
not been counteracted by more civilised ideas ’. 
However, the book contains a number of 
intereating details collected from a wide range 
of published materials. Incidentally, since 
the author has occasionally oriticized James 
Mill for views expressed in his History, it is 
unfortunate that he has failed to distinguish 
between the parts written by Mill himself and 
those written by Wilson. 


K. A. BALLHA'TCHET 


Crescent and green: a miscellany of 
writings on Pakistan. x, 170 pp. 
plates, map. London: Cassell & Co., 
Ltd., 1955. 10s. 


This little book comprises sixteen short 
essays on Pakistan’s history and culture. Many 
of them were originally published in the 
Pakistan Quarterly. It is clearly designed for 
the educated publie rather than the scholar. 
The first six essays are historical and archaeo- 
logical and include contributions from Arnold 
Toynbee, Gordon Childe, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
and Norman Brown. They range ın time from 
what is perhaps the earliest settlement so far 
discovered in Baluchistan, the pre-pottery 
Neolithic of Kile Ghul Muhammad, discovered 
and briefly described by Leslie Alcock, to 
Sassanian times. Of the latter period Professor 
Sprenghng outlines recent inserrptional evi- 
dence of contact between Sindh and Persia. 
The second group of essays is concerned 
primarily with art and letters. Winifred 
Holmes contributes a charming introduction 
to the AAtwitle-Humdytin, the memoirs of 
Gulbadan Begum, the aunt of Akbar. The 
last three essays are devoted to aspeots of 
Iqbal. Professor Bausani writea of his philo- 
sophy of religion and draws a striking oom- 
parison between Iqbal and Dante, and 
Professor Houben attempts an elucidation of 
Iqbal' view of the relation of church and 
state in Islam. This essay, which arises from 
certain ideas expressed 1n The reconstruction of- 
relsgious thought in Islam, is perhaps the most 
valuable in the book, and calls to mind 
Toynbee’s conclusion that ‘One thing that 
Pakistan obviously does stand for already is 
the transcending of physical and linguistic 
differences by a common religion’, It was 
Iqbal more ‘than any other who supplied the 
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ideology for such a state of affairs, and thus 
this thoughtful analysis is helpful to an 
understanding of present events in Pakistan. 

It is not surprising that the archaeologist 
should occasionally overlook modern political 
frontiers and that both Childe and Wheeler 
should regard the Indus Valley as Pakistan. 
It is less expected that Toynbee should write 
‘Pakistan and Afghanistan, between them, 
cover much the same area as the Kushan 
Empire...and as the Bactrian Greek 
Empire’. Norman Brown, however, ıs more 
cautious and correctly writes of Western 
Pakistan, but the fact remains that throughout 
this book East Pakistan is passed over in 
polite silence. In the circumstances it may, 
perhaps, be felt that the sub-title should be 
amended to read ‘a miscellany of writings on 
West Pakistan’. 

F. R. ALLOHIN 


HAROLD SHADIOK (tr.): The travels of 
Lao Ts'an by Liu T'seh-yün (Liu E). 


xxv, 277 pp. 12 photos, map. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1952. (London: Geoffrey 


Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
[1953]. 32s. 6d.) 


The Lao Ts'an yw-chi FE Be UE BÛ has 
been exceptionally fortunate in catching the 
attention of translators. Two abridged 
English versions of the novel have appeared in 
China: Tramp doctor's travelogue, translated 
by Lin Yi-chin and Ko Te-shun (Shanghai, 
1989), and Mr. Decadeni, translated by H. Y. 
Yang and G. M. Taylor (Nanking, 1947). The 
present version by Professor Shadick is, 
however, the first complete English translation 
of a book which is not only one of the most 
famous of all Chinese novels but 14, also an 
indispensable dooument on the social history 
of the late Ch'ing period. 

Professor Shadick’s translation, although 
extremely clear, is so faithful to the Chinese 
text that now and again the general reader 
may well find himself dragging his feet. This 
very quality, however, will enhance the 
value of the book to all who are taking up 
the study of Chinese and especially to those 
who are learning to read Chinese without a 
teacher. And over and sbove the translation 
Professor Shadick provides us with a useful 
set of notes, and with an introduction on the 
life of the author and the place of the novel 
in the literature of ita time. As & companion 
to the Chinese text, this book is quite 
admirable. 

In his introduction, Professor Shadick 
rather surprisingly omita to mention the 
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Wan-Ch'ing hsiao-shuo shih Bb TE vy HX 
Hi by A Ymg F WE (Commercial Press, 
1937), which is far and away the most detailed 
work on the late Ch'ing novel. It 18 an excellent 
idea to include so many photographs of places 
mentioned in the text. There is, however, 
no picture of the author himself, which 
seems rather a pity. Anybody who is curious 
to know what he looked like should consult 
the Shanghai fortnightly Jen-chien Shih A. 
hi] tit, No. 3 (b May 1934), where there is a 
superb full-page photograph on p. 3. 


HENRY MOALRAVY 


W. G. Aston (tr.) : Nthongt : chronicles 


of Japan from the earliest times to 
A.D. 697. xxi, 407, [i], 443 pp. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1956. 45s. 


In the 60 years since Aston’s translation 
first appeared, many books, especially by 
Japanese scholars, have been devoted to the 
study of the Nthongs and of the eventa or 
myths with which it deals. As a result, much 
that Aston had to say in his introduction and 
notes is now outdated. Yet his translation 
itself has stood the test of time extremely well ; 
and since the original edition is now almost 
unobtainable, this reprint is most welcome. 
Instead of the two volumes of 1896, it now 
appears in a single cover (though separate 
pagination is retained for the two parta), but 
in all other respects the reprint is exact. 


wW. G. B. 


CHARLES F. REMER and SABURO KAWAI: 


Japanese economics: a gude to 
Japanese reference and research 


matertals. (University of Michigan. 
Center for Japanese Studies. Biblio- 
graphical Series, No. 5.) x, 91 pp. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1950. (English agents: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 405.) 


` ROBERT B. Hain and Tosno Non: 


Japanese geography: a guide to 
Japanese reference and research 
materials. (University of Michigan. 
Center for Japanese Studies. Biblio- 
graphical Series, No. 6.) x, 128 pp. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1956. (English agents: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 40s.) 
These two volumes are further additions to 
the Bibliographical Series of the Center for 
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Japanese Studies, University of Michigan. 
They will be very much welcomed by Western 
students, as contemporary Japanese scholar- 
ship on economics and geography is well 
represented. Each volume contains just over 
1,000 entries divided into several sections, 
and & very informative and concise mtroduc- 
tory note 1s attached to each section. When one 
considers the difficulty of making a selection 
from the vast amount of literature on these 
subjects published m Japan during the last 
50 or so years, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated on their achievement. 

It 15 understood that the Center قد‎ planning 
to combine all the separate volumes of the 
Senes into a co-ordinated whole. If this هد‎ 
the case the reviewer feels that farther 
scrutiny could be applied to those works 
which deal with Western economic theories, 
as they are of little interest or use to Western 
students. He is مهلم‎ of the opinion that 
some of the works in the section on historical 
and oultural geography should come under 
gome other classfleation; e.g. ° History of 
Japanese newspapers' seems to have very 
httle bearing on geography. 

8. Y. 


G. W. J. DnEgwzs (ed. and tr): Een 
16de eeuwse Maleise vertaling van de 
Burda van Al-Bugirs (Arabisch lofdicht 
op Mohammad). (Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel xv.) 
100 pp. ‘’s-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1955. Guilders 8.50. 


Although many Malay books have been 
printed, both in rum and in jawi, the number 
of really critical editions قد‎ still unhappily 
small It might seem as if the majority of 
all Malay texts in their present shape date 
from the nineteenth century; 80 we are 
privileged when finding & genuine old text, 
from the sixteenth or seventeenth century ; 
the one dealt with here dates from about 
1600. Being an interlinear translation of a 
well-known Arabic panegyric on the Prophet 
Muhammad, ita value is not in the field of 
Malay literature. Ita importance stands or 
falls with ita presentation to the public, and 
perhaps no better authority than the Leyden 
Islamic scholar Drewes, with his profound 
learning in the field of Malay 1n ite manifold 
aspects, could be found to shed light on the 
different aspects, His careful work deals 
anter alia with the origin of the oldest Mushm 
literature in Malay, and my only regret-—not a 
eriticism—34s : could not this thorough and 
definitive book have been produced in a world- 
language ? 


CO. HOOYKAAS 
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Donatus DUuNSELMAN (ed. and tr.) : 
Kana Sera: zang der zwangerschap. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Deel xvii) 284 pp., 23 plates, 
map. 's-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1955. Guilders 21. 


This is a poem of 3,000 verses, flanked by 
a Dutch translation, followed at the foot of the 
page by sufficient, but not too many, factual 
notes. As the editor cum translator worked 
in constant contact with his informant, whose 
information he was ın a position to check in 
other villages, he has no uncertainties left, no 
emendations, variae lectiones, and philological 
humdrum. This fortunate circumstance helps 
him to offer an eminently readable book—at 
least to those who know the Mualang-Dayak 
or Dutch language. For the more numerous 
orlentalists interested in Malay and reading 
English the author added a summary of five 
pages. Dr. W. Kern, in his Commentary to 
the Salaglah of Kautai, is nght in pomting 
to the fact that the rhapsodical passages there 
stand midway between those m the penglipur- 
lara-stories and the dull prose of the usual 
htkayats. Though these Dayak headhunters 
are not the forefathers or descendants of the 
Malays, their language is a Malay dialect. 
Not only the Dutch linguist Dr. S. J. Esser 
in Atlas van Tropisch Nederland (Koninklijk 
Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 
The Hague, 1938) held this opinion, but the 
Indonesian geographer Adam Bachtiar, helped 
by the publiost Admegoro and by Scetopo 
in their Atlas (second edition, Djambatan, 
Amsterdam [1955]), shares it. It has become 
common practice now to include specimens of 
the pawang-language and fragments from 
pengipur-lara-stories in Malay anthologies, 
which by this procedure are vivified indeed. 
One step further and extracts from this Dayak 
poetry will be included, which moreover are 
indispensable for those who want to discuss 
shair and pantun, the word and the thing. 

Father Dunselman is to be congratulated 
as are the Dayaks among whom he works—and 
16 is to be hoped that he will find the energy 
and the opportunity to continue his enviable 
work. He added 23 photographs which are 
good illustrations for several passages, and a 
sketch-map, in which even a sketchy indication 
of mountain ranges (and an inset-map of 
Borneo or Kalmantan) would have done 
no harm. Itis to be hoped that the Koninklijk 
Instituut of The Hague, to which we are 
mdebted for the publishing of this book. will 
encourage the author to edit more unknown 
specimens of this Indoneman poetry at its 
best. 

5 O. HOOYKAAS 
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W. KERN : Commentaar op de Salasilah 
van Koetat (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, Deel xix.) viii 
193 pp.  's-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1956. Guilders 16. 


Kutai was a small sultanate near the east 
coast of Borneo/Kalimantan, not so far up- 
stream the R. Mahakam from the oil-centre 
Balik Papan or its administrative centre 
Samarinda. Neither economically nor politi- 
cally is this petty Malay court of much 
importance, but its chronicle has for several 
decades drawn well-deserved attention The 
resident magistrate Tromp edited, translated, 
and annotated ita first part (BKI, xxxvu, 
1888), and Dr. C. A. Mees in his Leyden 
thesia De Kroniek van Koetat, tekstuiigave met 
toelichting (Santpoort, 1935), edited the com- 
plete text for the first time. Dr. W. Kern in 
1937 (TBG, Lxxvu, 1937, 294-314) showed at 
length that the dialectical peouliaritiee of this 
Malay text had for a large part been ignored 
in Mees’ edition, which he criticized rather 
sharply. Dr. Kern, when commissioned with 
linguistic reaearch work and stationed in 
‘ nearby * Banjar Masin, took the opportunity 
of visiting Kutai and witnessed the ceremonies 
which form such an important part of the 
first half of the chronicle. He even succeeded 
in procuring & good new MS, which helped 
him considerably in correcting the existing 
text. 

Dr. Kern's painstaking commentary, whioh 
survived the Paciflo war, has now been edited 
after the author's premature death. Javanese 
and other non-Malay elementa have carefully 
been noted and translated. Moreover the 
author drawa the attention to the rhapsodical 
character of certain initial passages ; the style 
here appears to stand midway between the 
romantic penglipur-lara-stories and the 
chronicles. But though sometimes a beginning 
has been made to comment upon the contents, 
the field of ethnology, cultural anthropology, 
and phenomenology of religion remains largely 
to be explored. 

At the moment a controversy exists oon- 
cerning the evaluation of Javanese historio- 
graphy, Berg trying to prove that m Java 
we find much ' state-myth '. This is exactly 
what we find in Koetai; the religious meaning 
of its symbols surviving at a post-Hindu 
Muslim court after decades of Dutch 
dominance, and presumably essentially pre- 
Hindu, remains largely to he interpreted. 


0. HOOYKAAS 
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P. Voornorve: Critical survey of 
studies on the languages of Sumatra. 
(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde. Biblo- 
graphical Series, 1.) [iv], 55 pp., 8 
poe map. ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus 

1Jhoff, 1955. Guilders 4.50. 


This pamphlet is not only welcome, but 
indispensable at the moment of its appearance. 
Its unique value les in ita critical nature; 
that nothing of importance has been omitted 
is guaranteed by the name of its author. 
Before the war the languages of Sumatra 
were his field of studies for several yeara, but 
he lost nearly everything during the dis- 
turbances. Now as an adiutor interpretis Legati 
Warneriani entrusted with the daily care for 
the Oriental MSS at the Univermty of Leyden 
labrary, he has easy access again to all written 
and printed sources. As & consequence we 
find in this excellent pamphlet a fine scholar’s 
evaluation of anything acceesible in print and 
writing concerning the languages of Sumatra 
and small adjacent islands (Voorhoeve always 
gives more than he promises) in & handy form. 
We express the hope that this first number of 
the Bibliographical Series may soon be 
followed by several more of equally high 
standard. 


C. HOOYKAAS 


OswiN KOHLER : Geschichte der Erfor- 
schung der milotischen Sprachen. (Afrika 
und Übersee. Beiheft 28.) [iv], iv, 
84 pp. map. Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer, 1955. DM. 14.50. 


By 'nilotisch ' we are to understand both 
the ' Nilotio' and ' Nilo-Hamitic ' languages 
(designated elsewhere as ° west-' and 'ost.' 
nilotisch by the author) | Weetermann's 
original ‘High Nilotic Group’ (comprising 
languages hke Madi, Moru, Lendu, Baka) has 
long been excluded by Westermann himeelf 
and the German school, though 1t is interesting 
to note now that Greenberg, in calling the latter 
‘Central Sudanio' and the former ' Eastern 
Sudanic’ again postulates a hypothetical 
entity. As & matter of fact, one of the things 
that stands out in Dr. Kohler’s excellent 
survey is the important position these lan- 
guages have occupied during the last hundred 
years or so in the numerous confliots that have 
arisen between various authorities over this 
very problem of African language classification, 
and one is glad to note that special provision is 
afforded this ymportant subject in the index. 

Besides being engagingly written, the book is 
eroeedingly rich in content, with hardly any 
omissions but with & great many items not 
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known to most savante. The amount of patient 
investigation behind this work must have been 
prodigious, and reflects great credit on the 
author and the journal which published the 
work ss a supplement. 

The indexing is very good, for the book 
itself, beng a history, must needs treat ita 
material chronologically, the relevant dates 
which accompany the text appearing in the 
margin. Authors’ works are given in numbered 
footnotes sn sifu as the story unfolds, which 
are then tabulated as part of the index. 
Authors, languages, and other date of interest 
are then repeated alphabetically in separate 
indexes with cross reference to the year and the 
appropriate footnote, so that there is hardly 
an item, likely to be wanted, which 1s not 
catered for. 

Altogether this work 18 an outstanding piece 
of bibliographical research. 


A. N. T. 


J. H. Hizpzns and J. C. D. LAWRANCE : 
An introduction to the Ateso language. 
(Eagle Language Study Series.) xx, 
89 pp. Kampala, Nairobi, etc. : The 
Eagle Press, 1956. (Obtainable from 
Kegan Paul. 65s.) 


Teso is a highly complicated language, but 
the authors, by a judicious presentation of 
material and relegation of the more complex 
verbal forms to an appendix, have managed to 
convey a feeling of relative easiness to the 
unsuspecting learner. Fortified with simple 
exercises, in most of which the sentences have 
& practical application (sentences like ' The 
boy who loves rats went home yesterday ' 
being relatively few), he should be able to make 
himself understood 1n & limited field and thus 
be better able to withstand the shock of Teso 
normal conversation. 

The grammatical terminology follows con- 
ventional lines even to the extent of telling 
us under ‘ Article’ that there is no article; 
but the only unfortunate term, taken over 
from previous writers, 18 ‘ Continuous Verbs’ 
for what are really (m form though not in 
translation) ‘ Reflexive’ verbs; this could 
cause confusion with ' continuous action ' also 
mentioned in connexion with some tenses. 

The information contained in the book is 
much more extensive than in Katohing's 
Handbook of ihe Ateso language, and the 
authors have also learned, from the latter's 
abortive attempt, not to try to assign nouns 
and their plurals to ‘ classes '——the reader is 
merely given the plural form of each noun as 
it is introduced and left to memorize it. 

While dissociating themselves from any 
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tonal study of the language (beyond pointing 
out that syllable pitch ‘ plays a vital part’), 
they do note that the vowel letters E 1 0 U 
have each an ‘ open’ and a ' olose ' pronuncia- 
tion that distinguishes meaning. This dis- 
tinction 18 not shown 1n the text, but ' close’ 
vowels are indicated in verb stems in tne 
vocabularies by means of italic type; the 
phonetic correspondence between type of stem 
vowel and form of suffix (whether -an, -ck, 
etc., or -on, -ok, etc.) 1, however, too often 
left to be deduced. Other parts of speeoh 
are not distinguished in this way at all. But 
one 18 grateful for this beginning, as also for 
drawing one's attention to the existence of & 
‘shadow’ vowel attached to final consonanta 
and only heard when two consonants come 
together in speech—& knotty problem for 
orthography committees, 
A. N. T. 


I. C. Jackson: Advance in Africa: a 
study of community development in 
Eastern Nigeria. vii, 110 pp., 8 plates. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1956. 7s. 6d. 


The improvement of local amenities by the 
voluntary co-operative work of village com- 
munities, usually inspired or stimulated by 
government, has had an important place in 
the efforts made since the last war to raise 
basic standards of living in many under- 
developed tropical territories. In the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria, with which Mr. Jackson 
is here concerned, ‘ community development ’ 
has been closely associated in government 
policy with the attempt, culmmating in the 
Local Government Ordinance of 1950, to 
establish a» democratic system of local govern- 
ment on the English model, and its achieve- 
ments in this region, by which almost every 
division has been more or lees affected, are 
already widely known in this country. 

Mr. Jackson traces, very briefly, the histcry 
of the movement in Eastern Nigeria, from ita 
enthusiastic origins in Udi division during the 
war, and considers the adverse factors which 
in more recent years have sometimes brought 
it almost to a standstill, He confesses himself 
an enthusiast for community development 
which he believes still has an important role 
to play, alongside the recently established 
system of local councils, both in the material 
enrichment of the people, and 1n their educa- 
tion m the facta of democratic political life. 
It makes for good relations between govern- 
ment and governed, and most valuable, m his 
opinion, 18 1t8 power to focus public attention 
on the need, to raise the standards and 
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attractiveness of rural life, since it is upon 
the agricultural prosperity of the village that 
the national economy and political stabilty 
of Nigeria must rest in the foreseeable future. 


He is, at the same time, fully aware of the 
limitations of communal enterprise, and shows 
clearly how modest ita practical achievements 
have often been. It can thrive only m an 
atmosphere of public enthusiasm which may 
prove difficult to sustain without the right 
leadership and all development is hampered 
by the inequity and inefficiency of rating 
assessment. Besides ite typical function of 
road building, upon which, of course, all 
further advance is dependent, ‘ community 
development’ has achieved most of ite 
permanent successes in the field of public 
welfare. The best results have been in those 
cases, the construction of schools and dis- 
pensaries for example, where the maintenance 
of the new service created by voluntary 
labour might conveniently devolve upon the 
local councils or the Christian missions. 


The methods of community development 
have been leas useful in direot attacks upon 
the economic backwardness of the region. 
Attempta to adapt the spirit of co-operative 
self-improvement to meet the pressing need 
for agrarian reform have to overcome the 
suspicious conservatism of the traditional 
order precisely where it is most strongly en- 
trenched, and have not so far met with en- 
couraging results. Consumers’ co-operatives 
do not meet a widely felt need, while a number 
of projects to foster rural handicrafts appear 
to have been sadly misconceived. In some 
divisions an excessively heavy oduoation rate, 
itself the product of the popular enthusiasm 
for ‘ progress ’, threatens to stifle improvement 
in other directions. 

It is evident that community development 
depends largely for its success upon the 
quality of local leadership. Mr. Jackson is a 
former principal of the Awgu Training Centre, 
where short courses in road construction, 
village planning, and local government 
finances are conducted for local government 
councillors and employees and other potential 
community leaders. He is well acquainted at 
first hand with conditions in Awgu division 
generally, where ‘community development’ 
projects have been more than usually numerous 
and widespread. 

He is well qualified to discuss the techniques 
and potentialities of this sort of voluntary 
effort, and it is, therefore, the more regrettable 
that hie account of it in this book is a dis- 
appointingly slight and superficial one, and 
that his tone is the depressingly familiar 
one of the public relations officer. 


D. H. JONES 
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JosHUA WHATMOUGH : Language: a 
modern synthesis. Ix, 270 pp. London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1956. 25s. 


Yet another book with the title Language 
cannot but cover much of the general ground 
covered by its predecessors. Did it not do so, 
it would scarcely justify ita name. But if 
we compare Professor Whatmough’s book with 
Bloomfield's Language, we see that develop. 
ments inside and outside linguistics have 
determined many of the topics that are 
included in this synthesis. 

Spectrographio analysis, the ‘ Whorf hypo- 
thesis ', communication theory, the possibility 
of machine translation, the application of 
current statistical methods to linguistios, and 
the assumed ‘neural basis of language’ are 
all discussed at varying lengths, though this 
modermty ill consorts with such antiquated 
relics as the explanation of ‘ Adjective’ in 
the glossary (p. 259) as ‘ A word that attributes 
a quality, e.g. good ’. 

While & general Bloomfieldian framework of 
linguistic analysis and statement in terms of 
phoneme and morpheme (actually ‘ morphome ' 
in Whatmough’s linguistio idiolect) is retained, 
a less rigid mechanist restriotion is put on the 
subject than Bloomfield’s, and problems of 
meaning and even ‘mental eventa’ are 
included in the linguist’s fleld of operation. 

Much emphasis is laid on what Whatmough 
calls the ‘theory of Selective Variation و‎ 
which he claims as his own, though he bases 
it on the results of structural analysis and of 
statistical investigations into language by 
communication engineers. Language is neither 
a complete chaos nor completely determined. 
In every language and in all situations the 
speaker makes a selection from a limited 
number of possibilities (at each level, phono- 
logical, grammatical, and lexical), each prior 
choice to a greater or less extent limiting the 
subsequent choice. Whatmough develops this 
as the key to the synchronic functioning and 
the diachronic development of languages, 

Phonology and grammar are dealt with in 
general American terms (the bibliography is 
mcstly American), but somewhat thinly, and 
one wonders whether a beginner or an intelli- 
gent layman, to whom Whatmough expressly 
addresses himself, would grasp the principles 
of the linguistic analyms he is presenting 
without recourse to the earlier textbooks on the 
subject. Indeed a certain sketchineas and lack 
of clarity in many places makes it doubtful 
whether Profeasor Whatmough’s book ade- 
quately fills the very real need for a post- 
Bloomfieldian synthesis of linguistics, useful 
alike to the professional and non-professional 
reader. 


RER 
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ARABIC LOANWORDS IN AMHARIC 
By Wor LESLAU 


MHARIC is spoken mainly in the central part of Ethiopia. Since it is the 
national language of the country, it is spreading throughout its various 
regions and conquering the domain of the other language communities. The 
Amharic speakers have close contacts with Arabs and Moslems. Indeed, 
in the interior of the country commerce has been partly in the hands of the 
Arabs who, on the whole, live dispersed among their Amhara neighbours. In 
some instances, however, there are concentrated Arab villages having constant 
relations with the Amharas. The flow of Arab immigration from the neigh- 
bouring countries has never ceased. Besides, many Amharic-speaking converts 
to Islam are an integral part of the population. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find a certam number of Arabic loanwords in Amharic. The present study 
will deal with these loanwords from phonetic, morphological, and lexicographical 
points of view. 

Needless to say the Amharic speakers also have close contact with the 
speakers of the other Semitic Ethiopic languages as well as of the Cushitic 
Janguages. Nearly all the Semitic Ethiopic and Cushitic languages have many 
Arabic loanwords for the same reasons mentioned above in connexion with 
Amharic. It is, therefore, often difficult to know whether an Arabic loanword 
in Amharic came directly from an Arabic dialect or through the intermediary 
of another Semitic Ethiopic or Cushitic language. Since we have no adequate 
means at our disposal for a historical treatment of the Semitic Ethiopic 
vocabulary, we shall most probably never be able to determine the precise 
origin of some of the words considered here as borrowings, that is to say whether 
they come directly from an Arabic dialect or through another Semitic Ethiopic 
or Cushitic language. As for the Arabic words themselves, we will notice that 
many of them are borrowed by Arabic from Greek, Aramaic, Persian, or 
Turkish. These loanwords, however, did not penetrate into Amharic from the 
original language but through the intermediary of Arabic, since the Amharic 
speakers did not have any personal contacts with any of the above mentioned 
language communities. 

It 18 not an easy task to decide whether a specific word is-borrowed from 
Arabic or whether it is native. Indeed, the phonetic systems of Arabic and 
Amharic show considerable similarity and are often of no avail in our decision. 
A possible criterion for the borrowing could be the existence of the word in 


1 The abbreviations are as follows: Ayalon, Gunpowder = D. Ayalon, Gunpowder and firearms 
in the Mamluk kingdom, London, 1956 ; M. Cohen, Traité = M. Cohen, Traité de langue amharique, 
Paris, 1936; Noldeke, NBsS = T. Noldeke, Neue Bettrage zur semitischen Sprachwwsenschaft, 
Strassburg, 1910; Praetorius, Amh. Spr. = F. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, Halle, 1879. 
For Armbruster, Isenberg, and Guidi, see the dictionaries of these authors in the introduction. 
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Amharic (or in another Semitic Ethiopic language) and in Arabic to the exclusion 
of the other Semitic languages. Occasionally the domain in which the word 
occurs could guide us in determining whether it is borrowed or not. Sometimes 
the decision will be a subjective one. Future research will help us in the elucida- 
tion of the many problems. 

Still more difficult is to determine from which Arabic dialect the loanword 
was taken. Considering the geographical situation and the mutual relations 
one could suspect an Egyptian or a South Arabian origin) Unfortunately, 
our knowledge of the phonetic system of some of these dialects is still insufficient 
to allow a definite statement. In many cases we certainly have to consider more 
than one Arabic dialect as the possible source. For all these reasons I have 
taken the classical Arabic type as the basis for the analysis and compared the 
loanwords with the source material of classical Arabic. 

Another difficulty lies in the source material for the Amharic words. Indeed, 
some of the Amharic dictionaries use the written material as their basis, and 
not the spoken language. Very often the written Amharic material is a transla- 
tion from an Arabic text. It is, therefore, natural that many Arabic words were 
simply transliterated into Amharic, and not translated. This is particularly 
the case of Isenberg’s dictionary (see below) in which an enormous number of 
words are found that are not encountered elsewhere. As a rule, these 
‘ transliterated ’ words have not been taken into consideration in the present 
study. 

Some of the dictionaries quite often copied the words from previous sources 
without stating whether the word was still in use. This is the case of d’Abbadie 
who often cites Ludolf and Isenberg, and of Guidi who sometimes copies the 
words given in d’Abbadie with their translation. In my personal mvestigation 
with present-day speakers I found out that many of the words were unknown 
to them or considered as obsolete. It seemed to me advisable, however, to 
include all the words that I considered as loanwords giving at the same time 
their source so as to allow the reader to follow the history of the words. It is 
for this reason that the sources are given below in the chronological order. 

The sources and their abbreviations are as follows :— 


= Hiob Ludolf, Lexicon Amhartco- Latinum, Francofurti ad Moenum, 1698. 

= K. W. Isenberg, Dictionary of the Amharto language, London, 1841. 

= A. d'Abbadie, Dictionnaire de la langue amariññńa, Paris, 1881. 

= I. Guidi, Vocabolario amarico-italiano, Roma, 1901. 

G. J. Afevork, Grammatiwa della lingua amarica, Roma, 1905. 

= A. Raad et B. Ghaleb, La clé de la conversation abyssine, Beyrouth, 1910. 

— C. H. Armbruster, Initia. Amharica. Part rr. English-ÁAmharte vocabu- 
lary ; Part 111. Amharw- English vocabulary, Cambridge, 1910, 1920. 

W = C. W. Walker, English-Ámharic dictionary, London, 1928. 


B ds os pU 
|| 


1 [ wish to express my thanks to Professor R. B. Serjeant for his useful suggestions as to the 
occurrence of some Arabic roots in the Arabic dialects of Southern Arabia. 
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B = J. Baeteman, Dictionnaire amartgna-francats, Dire-Daoua, 1929. 
S = I. Guidi, Supplemento al Vocabolario amarico-ttaliano, compilato con il 
concorso di Francesca Gallina ed. Enrico Cerulls, Roma, 1940. 
li. = E. Littmann, review of I. Guidi, Supplemento al Vocabolario amarico- 
ttalano, in Ortentalsstisohe [nteraturzeitung, xv1v, 1941, col. 472-80. 
F = L. Fusella, ‘ Breve raccolta di neologismi amarici’, in Annals Istituto 
Universttarte Orientale di Napoli, N.S., m, 1949, pp. 405-16. 
As. = AsfawBhibeshi, English- Amhartc pocket vocabulary, Addis Ababa, 1949. 
Not all of the sources have the same value. The vocabularies of Afevork 
and of Raad treat the words according to subject matter and are limited in 
scope. The vocabulary of Fusella deals only with neologisms including a few 
Arabic loanwords. The Ambaric-English dictionary of Armbruster contains 
only the letters A-s, in the Ethiopic order. The English-Amharic dictionaries of 
Armbruster, Walker, and Asfaw Shibeshi deal only with the essential words of 
the language. The Amharic-Latin dictionary of Ludolf contains a limited 
number of words and, on the whole, deals with literary words rather than with 
words of everyday life. The most complete dictionaries are those of Isenberg, 
d'Abbadie, Guidi, and particularly the dictionary of Baeteman. The dictionary 
of Guidi is supplemented by the Supplemento and by Littmann. A considerable 
number of words contained in Isenberg’s dictionary derive from Bible transla- 
tions made from Arabic into Amharic, and, as a result of this, many Amharic 
words represent Arabic transliterations rather than original translations. Of 
particular importance for our purpose are the vocabularies by the Ethiopians 
Afevork and Asfaw Shibeshi who confirm the existence of the various Arabic 
loanwords in Amharic. 


In order to analyse the phonetic treatment of the loanwords we must 
first examine the phonetic system of Amharic. The consonant phonemes of 
Amharic are: 

Labials: b, f, m, w, p, p. 
Dentals (including sibilants and liquids): d, t, ¢ (glottalized), z, 8, 8 

(only in northern Amharic), 1, n, r. 

Palatals and affricates : 7i, 2, 3, d, č, č, y. 
Velars : g, k, q. 

Labiovelars: g”, k*, q”. 

Laryngeals: A. 

Since we do not know from which Arabic dialect the loanwords are taken 
(see below), we will take classical Arabic as the basis for our interpretation. 
We will then find that with the exception of p, p, #, 2, č, č, and the labiovelars 
g”, k*, and q”, all the other phonemes of Amharic are also found in Arabic. 
Arabic, on the other hand, has phonemes that are not found in Amharic. They 


1 In Southern Amharic an original s became f, as is the case in all the South Ethiopic languages, 
except in Gafat. 
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are: the interdentals 4, d, and the emphatic £; the lateral (?) emphatic d ; 
the velars b, j ; and the laryngeals °, ‘, and A. 

Note also that t, q, and م‎ are in Arabic of the ‘ emphatic’ (velarized) type 
whereas they are in Amharic of the ' glottalized ' type. 

We shall now investigate the treatment of the Arabic phonemes m the 
loanwords borrowed by Amharic. The correspondences deal only with the 
consonant phonemes. 


LABIALS. Arabic b = Amharic b: bir ‘ cistern’ (Ar. bpr), mûšrdb ° water 
reservoir ' (Ar. masrab), baldsan ‘ balm’ (Ar. balasan). 
Ar. f = Amh. f: fogal ‘radish’ (Ar. fugal), fota ‘napkin’ (Ar. fita), wàsif 
‘adult girl’ (Ar. wasif). 
Ar.m = Amh. m: màrag ‘broth’ (Ar. maraq), mäwğ ° wave’ (Ar. maug), 
manfa ‘ utility’ (Ar. manfa'a). 
Ar. w = Amh. w: woba ‘ malaria’ (Ar. waba’), wasif ‘ adult girl’ (Ar. wastf). 
For Amh. w representing Ar. ‘, see below. 


DENTALS. Ar. d= Amh. 0 : mdndsl ‘ handkerchief’ (Ar. mandil), dab ‘ bear’ 
(Ar. dubb), gald ‘hide’ (Ar. galad). For Amh. d representing Ar. d, d, 
see below. 

Ar. t = Amh. t: tərmgo ‘cedrat’ (Ar. "uirunj), fättàšá ‘search, verify’ 

(Ar. fattaša), tefah ° apple’ (Ar. tuffah). For Amh. t representing 
Ar. t, see below. 

Ar. ¢ = Amh. ¢: {dbay ‘nature’ (Ar. tab?s*), sala ‘sesame’ (Ar. salit), 
tawos ° peacock ’ (Ar. ta’us). For Amh. t representing occasionally 
Ar. d, see below. 

Ar. s = Amh. s, occasionally §1: sir ‘strap of leather’ (Ar. sayr), balasan 
‘balm’ (Ar. balasan), sdrtan and ésartan ' constellation of the 
cancer’ (Ar. sarjün), sug and Sug ‘market’ (Ar. stig). For 
Amh. s representing occasionally Ar. t, see below. 

Ar. م‎ = Ambh. s, occasionally 5 2: gdmes ‘shirt’ (Ar. gamts), rosas, orsas 
‘lead, bullet’ (Ar. rasas), suf ‘flannel’ (Ar. suf ‘ wool’), wasef 
‘adult girl’ (Ar. waszf), sdhan, sän ' plate, dish’ (Ar. sahan), 
sarrafa ' change money’ (Ar. sarafa).? 


1 The situation is the same in Tigre and in Tigrinya. Thus, in Tigre: sa‘a‘ run’ (Ar. saa), 
but ?aballss * devils ° (Ar. *sblis) ; Tigrinya: salnt ° sesame ’ (Ar. salit), but iahé ‘ mat’ (Ar. allis). 
The alternance s . §is also found in Sidamo: thus Amharic kasai ° charcoal’ passed into Kambatta 
as kajala, into Qabenna os kasna. 

? The situation is the same in Tigre, Tigrinya, and in Agau of Cushitic. Thus, Tigre: ?aseubuh 
‘° morning " (Ar. ?assubh), 00713 ‘ garment’ (Ar. gamis) ; Tigrinya: rdsas, rûšaš ‘lead’ (Ar. 
rasäg), sarafa, Jarafa ‘ change money’ (Ar. ?asrafa) ; Bilin: sadar ° breast’ (Ar. gadar), sum 
* fast’ (Ar. saym). 

* Arabic s is also represented as s in Isenberg’s Amharic words transliterated from Argbio : 
Amh. garts ‘ stinging-nettle’, Ar. garig; Amh. safsaf ‘willow’, Ar. safsaf; Amh. saab ‘ difficult’, 
Ar. gab. 
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Ar. z = Amh. z: 20516 ‘raisin’ (Ar. zabib), zebad ‘civet cat’ (Ar. zabad), 
.gawz ' cocoa-nut’ (Ar. gawz), läwz ‘almond’ (Ar. lawz). For 
Amh. z representing Ar. d, and occasionally d, see below. 

Ar. n = Amh. n: tantka ‘tin’ (Ar. tanaka), ndbit ‘wine’ (Ar. nabid), gabon 
‘cheese’ (Ar. gubna). 

Ar. | = Amh. :: 88114 ‘ sesame’ (Ar. salit), fogol ‘radish’ (Ar. fugal), balasan 
‘balm ’ (Ar. balasdn). 

Ar. r = Amh. r: máürüg ‘broth’ (Ar. maraq), forba ‘soup’ (Ar. šurba), 
arags ‘liquor’ (Ar. ‘arags), sdfdrgal ‘ quince’ (Ar. safargal). 


PALATALS AND AFFRICATES. Ar. š = Amh. š: éorba ‘soup’ (Ar. šurba), 
šälala ‘paralyzed’ (Ar. sulla ‘be paralyzed’), fāttāšā ' verify, search ’ 
(Ar. fattafa). | 

Ar. f = Amh. 7 g, 051: fogal ‘radish’ (Ar. fudal), gab ‘ pocket’ (Ar. 2b), 

joen ' ioe (Ar. fubna), fuza ‘nut’ (Ar. fuza) ; gold ‘ hide 
(Ar. galad), 90511 ‘mountainous’ (Ar. gabaliyy), aggamd ‘ to 
uo’ (Ar. hagama), tarango ‘cedrat’ (Ar. ?uirunj); lagam 
'Endle' (Ar. gam). For Amh. g representing occasionally 
Ar. g, see below. 

The correspondence is the same in Harari, Tigre, and Tigrinya, 
ani it is quite possible that the various words with the differentia- 
tion in the correspondence (f and g) come from different Arabic 
diglects. 

Ar. y = Amh. gi tiyar ‘dromedary’ (Ar. fayyar bans horse ' ١ sdyara 

‘caravan’ (Ar. sayydra), qdyydsd ‘measure’ (Ar. gayyasa). 


VELARS. Ar. k= Amh. k, kv: hakim ‘physician’ (Ar. hakîm), kdmun 
‘cumin’ (Ar. kammtün), masek ‘rusk’ (Ar. misk), kässäbä ' win’ (Ar. 
kasaba) ; dankan ‘tent’ (Ar. dukkan), k¥al ‘ antimony’ (Ar. kuhl). From 
these few examples it can be seen that the labiovelar in Amharic is con- 
ditioned by a rounded vowel in the Arabic word even though the Amharic 
form does not preserve the rounded vowel. The’ same holds true for 
q* and g"; zhus, q"oran ' Koran’ (Ar. quran), heqq"a ‘ snuff-box’ (Ar. 
huqqa), nàq*et ‘four dots at/ the end of a sentence’ (Ar. nuqta). The 
Amh. lagam ' bridle’ seems to correspond to Ar. ligam, but it comes 
probably from a dialect that has the vowel « in the root. For Amh. k 
representing Ar. B, see below. 

Ar. q = Amh. 8 É 0704+ ° liquor (Ar. *araq), máqds ° scissors ' (Ar. miqass), 

ganaz ‘porcupine’ (Ar. qunfud), qumru ° kind of small pigeon ’ 
(Ar. qumri); heqq*a ' snuff-box ' (Ar. Auqqa), g’aran °“ Koran’ 
(Ar qur än), nûq“et ‘four dots at the end of a sentence’ (Ar. 


1 In Isenberg’s Ancharic words transliterated from Arabio, j of Arabic is likewise represented 
aa g and f: Amh. gecira ‘island’, Ar. gazira; gerib ‘a measure of grain’, Ar. gurib; agana 
‘pot’, Ar. ?afána ; kälğan ° channel’, الث‎ 
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nuqta). For the labiovelars, see above. For Amh. q representing 
Ar. g, see below. 

In solag ‘hunting dog’, g corresponds to Ar. q of salügt, 
but the Amh. word could be taken from a dialect in which Ar. q 
is represented as g; indeed the word is also found in Nubian 
solag. 

By dissimilation with a following emphatic, Ar. q 18 repre- 
sented as q and k in belqat and balkat ‘ tweezers’, Ar. milga. 

In kərtas (beside gartas) ‘ piece of paper, chart ’ representing 
Ar. qiriás we have k-t instead of q-t by reciprocal assimilation. 


LanvNGEALS. The only laryngeal existing in Amharic is A. Ar. À is repre- 
sented in Amh. either as h or as zero: qahwa ‘ coffee’ (Ar. qahwa), rahne 
‘ pledge ' (Ar. rahn), hewa ° air’ (Ar. hawa’), drim ° drachma ' (Ar. dirham). 
For Amh. k representing Ar. h, h, and °, see below. 


As it was said before, Arabic has phonemes that are lacking in Amharic. 
They are: 1, d, tL, d, h, g, ^, °, and A. In the Arabic loanwords containing one 
of these phonemes the Amharic correspondence is as follows. 

Ar. t= Amh. s, £1: fürs ‘contents of the stomach’ (Ar. fart °“ dung’), 
tàmun, temun ° eighth of a thaler’ (Ar. tumn). On the basis of the few examples 
it 1s difficult to determine the reason of the different correspondences. It is 
possible either that the Amharic words came from different Arabic dialects 
or that the various loanwords came into Amharic from different Semitic 
Ethiopic or Cushitic languages.? 

Ar. d = Amh. z, occasionally d and t3: qenfoz ‘ porcupine’ (Ar. qunfud), 
qázzäfā ‘row’ (Ar. qadafa), lazza ° pleasant taste’ (Ar. ladda), zdndb ‘ hall’ 
(probably Ar. danab ' tail’); dura ‘metre’ (Ar. dera ‘arm’); nabst ‘wine’ 
(Ar. nabid).4 

Ar. ¢ = Amh. d, in mafuda ‘ purse’. The classical Arabic mahfate is pro- 
nounced mahfada in Datina (Landberg, Glossaire Datinots, 444); also in 
Hadramawt (Serjeant). In Egyptian Arabic it is pronounced mahfaza. 

Ar. d = Amh. d, 5غ‎ : gdbd ‘deposit’ (Ar. gabd), ardoya ‘ storage dues’ 
(Egyptian Arabic ’ardiya ‘fees for warehousing, rental of grounds’); rdmdt 


1 In Isenberg’s Amharic words transliterated from Arabic, the sound £ is represented by i: 
Amh. mitqal ‘ weight’, Ar. migül ; Amh. quia ‘cucumber’, Ar qgifa@?; Amh. təqəb ‘hole’, Ar. 
taqb. 

4 The sounds s, t corresponding to Arabic ¢ also ocour in Harari, Tigrinya, and Tigre. Thus, 
Tigrinya: fars ° chyme’, Ar. fart; temns ‘eighth of a thalei', Ar. tumn; Tigre: °asbaia 
' bring witness’, Ar. ?aibata ; ?atafo* ' three stones of the cooking pot’, Ar.?atáfi"; Harari: 
sûsa ‘ Thursday ', Ar. talàtà? ; tumma ° garlic’, Ar. tum. 

3 In Isenberg’s Amharic words transliterated from Arabic, the Arabic sound d is represented 
by z: zakkara ‘remember’, Ar. dakara ; zarira ‘ fragments of sweet flag’, Ar. darira. 

4 Also Egyptian Arabio mbit ‘ wine ’. 

5 Isenberg’s arbad ‘suburbs, boroughs’ transliterated from Ar. ?arbad shows the presentation 
of Arabic d as d. 
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‘hot sand’ (probably from Ar. ?ar-ramdà^), mûqbut ‘ bribery’ (Ar. magbid). 
The classical Arabic dabaja ‘to seize’ corresponds to Amh. zdbtiya ‘ police’ 
coming from the Egyptian Arabic dabat, zabat ‘ arrest’, rtgal ez-zabt ‘ men of the 
police ’. 

Ar. h = Amh. k, kv, h1: kal ‘vinegar’ (Ar. hall), makadda ‘ cushion, 
pillow’ (Ar. mthadda), kárátst ‘ purse’ (Ar. harita), kdllasa ‘sell everything 
one has’ (Ar. kalasa ° finish’); kok, kak ° peach ’ (Ar. hub). Since k is quite 
often represented in Amharic as A, we also find Arabic h represented as A 
beside k: mdhrag and mákràdd ‘ kettle’ (Ar. hurga), fuh and Zuh 3 ‘red cloth’ 
(Ar. fh). Occasionally Arabic | is represented in the Amharic writing by the 
symbol & (H) that is described as a sound ‘intermediate between k and h’ or 
as ‘a palatal h’.4 This is the case in kuld ‘ mole’ (Ar. huld), kalkal ‘ anklet’ 
(Ar. halhal).* 

The sound k representing À of Arabic is also found in Harari, Tigre, and 
Tigrinya. It is quite possible that the correspondence is due to the influence 
of Cushitic. Indeed, in the Agau languages of the north, such as Bilin and Bedja, 
Arabic م‎ is represented in the loanwords as k; cf. Bilin kadam ‘ serve’ (Ar. 
hadama), ker ‘ good’ (Ar. hayr) ; Bedja kelt ‘ be free’ (Ar. hala), kelig ° create’ 
(Ar. halaqa). The situation is the same in Somali and in the Sidamo languages 
in the south. Somali: Arbts ' bread’ (Ar. hubz), keli ‘ alone’ (Ar. halw), katun 
‘seal’ (Ar. faitm). Sidamo: kalgi ‘create’ (Ar. falaqa), käms (Alaba) 
‘Thursday’ (Ar. hams), kere ‘ well’ (Ar. hayr). 

Ar. g = Amh. q, q”, occasionally g*: täšaqqälá ‘be occupied’ (Ar. sugila), 
ballagd ‘ become adult’ (Ar. balaga), q*óle, qole, qul ‘ spirit’ (Ar. gül)." The 
origin or Amh. gdré ° thaler ' and of gar ‘ small coin ' seems complicated. Most 
probably gerí comes from Ar. jurá ‘ piastre’, from Turkish gurus derived 
from German ‘ Groschen’. The Turkish gurus also developed in Arabic into 


1 The Arabic ğ is represented as $ in all the Ethiopic languages. Harari: kufi and hufi 
‘shoes of European type’, Ar. huff; Tigre: ?aker ‘end’, Ar. akir; kaldfa ' contradict’, 
Ar. hàlafa ; Tigrinya: kabar ‘ notice’, Ar. habar; kanar ° pig’, Ar. hanzir. The mtuation is 
the same in the Cushitio languages of Agau and Sidamo. Thus, Bilin: kadam ‘serve’, Ar. 
jadama; Bedja: kels ‘be free’, Ar. fala; Sidamo: kalaqi ° create’, Ar. alaqa. 

2 M. Cohen, Traité, 35. 

3 For the alternance Z; J, see below. 

* M. Cohen, Traité, 36. 

5 In Isenberg's Amharic words, the symbol k represente the Arabic A or §: Amh. kárba 
‘chameleon ’, Ar. hirbã? ; Amh. Kárgel ‘ a swarm ot locusts’, Ar. harjal ; Amh. kárnub ‘ capers’, 
Ar. hirnüb; Amh. kalgan ' channel’, Ar. hulgan. 

6 Arabic g is represented as q in nearly all the Ethiopic languages. Thus, Harari: ugli 
‘work’, Ar. ffl; Tigre: qufiàt ‘euddenly’, Ar. gafla; Tigrinya: qasaba ‘to force’, Ar. 
gasaba ; Gurage: balig, bariq ‘ old man’, Ar. big. It is important to keep in mind Serjeant’s 
statement according to which classical Arabic g is sometimes pronounced as g in Southern Arabic, 
and classical ġ is sometimes pronounced as q. In view of this statement one would have to examine 
all the Arabic loanwords with ġ represented as g in Semitic Ethiopic and in Cushitio. 

7 In Isenberg’s Amhario words, the Arabic sound ġ is also transliterated as g and g: garab 
* willow-tree ', Ar. jarab ; zdqeb ‘soft and tender hair on the akin’, Ar. zajb ; gubat ° gulf’, 
Ar. gubb, Datina gubb, gubba ; bágdonis ' parsley °’, Ar. bagdanis. 
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gar * piastre’? (Datina qurš, girs, and ġurš,! Syrian qarš) 3 and the form garš 
passed into Ethiopie garš ‘thaler’. Note that Egyptian Arabic has both 
qirš and 0878 ‘ piastre ’.® 

The sound q representing Ar. g is perhaps due to the influence of the 
Cushitic languages of the south. Indeed, in Somali, Arabic g is represented by q 
(also by j): qádo ‘midday meal’ (Ar. gadā’), šuqul ‘ work’ (Ar. sugl), sibáq 
‘colour’ (Ar. sébüg). The only example I encountered in Sidamo 15 4 
(Qabenna) ‘ old’ (Ar. bal:g), unless it is a Sidamo word. 

Ar. ? = Amh. zero: ard ‘ earth’ (Ar. ard), atlas ‘ black silk’ (Ar. atlas). 

Ar. © = Amh. zero, in all positions. Initially: agal ‘reason’ (Ar. *aql), 
anbürt ‘whale’ (Ar. ‘anbar), ag ‘tusk’ (Ar. ‘ag), ardge ‘liquor’ (Ar. *araq). 
Medially and finally: manfa ‘utility’ (Ar. manfa‘a), madf ‘cannon’ (Ar. 
midfa‘), marabba ‘ ceiling of lower story’ (Ar. murabba‘ ‘upper room’). In 
wird ‘ width’, w represents * of Ar. ‘ard. In hater ‘ perfume’, the initial A 
represents the ‘ of Ar. ‘ater. 

Ar. h = Amb. zero or ht: arag, hara ‘ auction’ (Ar. hara), amar, hamàr 
‘bay horse’ (Ar. ?ahmar ‘red’), abdsuda ‘kind of mint’ (Ar. habba sawda? 
“black seed’), mirab, mihrab ‘nook in the direction of Mecca’ (Ar. mthrab), 
k*al ° antimony ’ (Ar. kuhl); hakim ' physician’ (Ar. hakim), 720056 ° snuff- 
box’ (Ar. hugga), hasab, isab ‘ count’ (Ar. hisab). 

Concerning the vowel quantity it should be kept in mind that Amharic does 
not preserve the short and the long vowels of the loanwords. Thus, zabad 
*oeivet, civet cat’, but Ar. zabad; woba ° malaria, fever’, but Ar. waba@ ; 
wüsf ‘adult girl’, but Ar. was; säl ‘sesame’, but Ar. sali; kamun 
‘cumin ’, but Ar. kammtn ; suf ' flannel’, but Ar. süf ' wool’. 

As for the vowel quality we know that the spoken Arabic dialects have a 
different vowel quality from classical Arabic. In order to compare the vowel 
qualities of the borrowing language (that is, Amharic) with the vowel quality 
of the language borrowed from, one would have to know exactly which Arabic 
dialect was the one borrowed from. Since we cannot answer this question 
with certainty, we will again take classical Arabic as the basis. We will then 
arrive at the conclusion that the vowel quality of the Arabic loanwords in 
Amharic is not always the same as that of classical Arabic. Indeed, often the 
short vowels a, *, u are rendered by ə in Amharic. Thus, hewa ° arr’, Ar. haw’ ; 
gold ‘hide’, Ar. ġild; qenfez ‘porcupine’, Ar. qunfud; fagal ‘radish’, Ar. 
fugal ; masek ‘musk’, Ar. misk. In other examples Arabic a is rendered by d, 
$ by 1, u by u. Thus màšråáb ‘reservoir’, Ar. masrab; anbdri ‘ whale’, Ar. 
‘anbar ; ber ‘ cistern’, Ar. b? r ; gan‘ spirit’, Ar. ginn ; bun ° coffee’, Ar. bunn ; 


1 Landberg, Glossaire Datinots, 2364, 2474. 

* A. Barthélemy, Dictionnaire arabe-frangass, 647. 

3 S. Spiro, An Arabic-English vocabulary, 482. 

4 In Isenberg’s Amhario words, the Arabic sound A is also transliterated A or zero: Amh. 
hogal ‘ partridge’, Ar. hagal; Amh. hezmat ‘ bundle of wood’, Ar. huzma; Amh. yamur ' kind 
of gazelle’, Ar. yahmir. 
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dubba ‘ gourd’, Ar. dubba. It should once more be stressed, however, that the 
-oanwords were taken from a spoken language and not from classical Arabic. 
In summing up, the correspondence between the Amharic and the Arabic 
phonemes is as follows. The brackets [ ] indicate that the correspondence 
occurs only in one example. The parentheses ( ) indicate that the correspondence 


B rare. 


NG Beh eR IR wm Ox o O ¥ M3 g 3 mo بجح‎ GN ay uM C. SO. SH RIL A O ^ .E 
بم‎ 
Q 


ÅMHARIO 


[s], [¢] 
t 
[d] 


w 


y 


2 


AMHARIC 


uu. 


i S OX CU Gnome Hag os 


MO HQ 


Uu out go UM «X 0 چ‎ 


SS ع چ‎ time يوي بها مها نج‎ o5 


ARABIC 
[A], , S À 


b 


d, d, [d], [t] 


E 


$e بچ بچ‎ 
s 


9 
9 


8, 8, [t] 
3, [s], [s] 
t, [£], [2] 
t, d 

w 


y 
z, d, [d] 


The Amharic phonemes p, p, 7, 2, č, 
č have no representative in Arabic. 


The question now arises: is it possible to ascertain from which Arabic 
. dialect the loanwords are taken 4 In order to answer this question one would 
have to examine the phonemes of classical Arabic that do not have the same 
phonetic sound in the spoken Arabic dialects, to ascertain then to which 
sounds these phonemes correspond in the loanwords borrowed by Amharic, 


ani find out which Arabic dialect has the same phonetic correspondence. 


The phonemes of classical Arabic that are realized differently in the spoken 
Arabic dialects are: the velar emphatic ,و‎ the interdentals 2, d, t, d, and the 
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palatal affricate f. The correspondence of these phonemes in the Arabic loan- 
words borrowed by Amharic is as follows: Arabic و‎ == Amh. q; Ar. ¿ = Amb. 
8,0; Ar. d= Amh.z, d ; Ar.t = Amh.d(?); Ar.d = Amh.d,t; Ar. f = Amh. 
f, g, g” (for examples, see above). 

We turn now to the question: is there any Arabic dialect in which q 


represents classical q (O), s or t represents £ (©), z or d represents d (3), d or 
{ represents d (, 2), and g or g represents f (»-). The answer is in the negative. 


There seems to be no single Arabic dialect that shows these correspondences 
in a consistent way. We have said above that the possible dialects borrowed 
from could be those of Egypt or of South Arabia. The dialect of Egypt seems 
to come the closest in the correspondence of the above mentioned phonemes. 
Indeed, classical Arabic t (~) is represented in Egyptian Arabic by s or t; 


d (5) by z, and occasionally by d; and ¢ ( z) is represented by gj or g according 
to the dialects. However, classical d (, ©) is represented by d in Egyptian, 
whereas it corresponds to d, ¢ in Amharic, and classical q ((5) is rendered in 


Egyptian by q, ^, and g,* whereas it corresponds in Amharic to q only. But 
even the correspondences of classical Arabie t (ث)‎ with s, t, and of classical d 


(5) with z, d in both Egyptian Arabic and Amharic are no definite proof for the 


source of borrowing, since Ethiopic in general has no interdentals ¢ and d, 
and these sounds could be represented only by s-t and z-d regardless of the 
dialect borrowed from. 

Beside & possible Egyptian origin of the loanwords, we might be inclined 
to look for an Arabic dialect of South Arabia (such as the dialect of Yemen, 
Oman, Datina, and others), but the dialects of Southern Arabia preserve the 
interdentals ; as for classical Arabic q, it is represented as g beside being 
represented as q. , 

If, to all these considerations, we add the fact that various sounds of Amharic 
correspond to a single sound of Arabic (such as g and g corresponding to f; 
or s and t corresponding to t, and others), one is inclined to think that not one 
single Arabic dialect is to be taken as the source of the loanwords in Amharic, 
but various Arabic dialects. The possibility should, however, be left open 
that Egyptian Arabic furnished the greatest number of the loanwords. 
` There are other factors that complicate the situation. Indeed, some of the 
correspondences are perhaps due to the influence of Cushitic. This might be 
the case of g representing Arabic g, or š representing Arabic s and g, and perhaps 
of k rendering Arabic A. This type of correspondence makes it difficult to 
determine the original source of the loanwords. Finally there are Arabic loan- 
words in Amharic that are found in all the other Ethiopic languages, as, for 
instance, herd ‘ saffron’, sdlit ‘sesame’, fangal ‘cup’, and many others. In 

1 (X. A. Nallino, Cues parlato in Hgitto, 2, 3, D. 
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this case 1t is difficult to know from which region of Ethiopia these loanwords 
originated. But whatever the phonetic system of the dialect borrowed from 
may have been, Amharic adapted the foreign sounds to its own phonetic system 
and thus substituted its native sounds for the foreign ones. 


GENERAL PHONETIC AND MoRPHOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF THE LOANWORDS 


The phonetic and morphological system of the loanwords is adapted to the 
Amharic system. Only a few general facts will be mentioned below. 


PHONETIC PRINCIPLES 

Prothetic ə. The prothetic a before sibilants and r used in original Amharic 
words! is also encountered in the loanwords: rasas, arsas ‘lead, bullet’ 
(Ar. rasas), rakab and orkab ‘ stirrup’ (Ar. riküb), rakot and arkot ‘ leather 
water bottle ' (Ar. rakwa). 

Interchange between f and 2. The interchange between ¢ and ž known in 
Amharic ? is also encountered in the loenwords: gumla and Zumla ‘ together ' 
(Ar. gumla), duh and zuh ° red cloth’ (Ar. fuk), fübüna and 2abana ' coffee-pot ' 
(Ar. gabana), galba and žälba ‘ small boat’ (Ar. galba). 

Labiovelars. The labiovelars that are a characteristic feature of hs 
phonology of Amharic, as of many Ethiopic languages, are also noticeable in 
many loanwords. In the loanwords they seem to be phonetically conditioned 
by the existence of a rounded vowel in Arabic even though the’ Amharic form 
does not preserve the rounded vowel. Thus, qoran ° Koran’ (Ar. quriam), 
həqqa ° snuff-box’ (Ar. huqqa). 

Accommodation. The loanwords are naturalized from the general phonetic 
point of view and we encounter various features of accommodation, such as 
assimilation, dissimilation, and metathesis, that also occur in the original 
Amharic words. Thus, tábünda and tamanga ‘rifle’ (Ar. tabanga), zanğəbəl and 
zangabar ‘ ginger’ (Ar. zangabtl), zdngar and 001007 ‘ chain around the neck’ 
(Ar. zanjsr), maharrdm and maharrdb ‘ handkerchief’ (Ar. mahrama), fengan 
and fengal ‘small cup’ (Ar. fingan), nosan and logan ‘ decoration ' (Ar. nian), 
qeriaá and kertas ‘ chart’ (Ar. gtr{as), sanga and áanda ‘ bayonet’ (Ar. sanga). 
A word that changed its form by folk-etymology is hablazandb ' saddle-tie ’, 
Ar. habl al-danab ‘ rope of tail’. The word became abundzandb, abunazdindd, 
abundzdlab, abundzülàm, in which habla (habla) ‘ rope’ (in the construct state 
form) was transformed into abund, abuna ‘ our father ', and 2àndb pronounced 
zülüm, zàlàb. 


MORPHOLOGY 


Noun. Nominal forms. The nominal forms used with the original 
Amharic roots are also used in the loanwords. Thus the ending -dńňńńña 3 
expressing professions, situations is encountered in hagg ‘truth’: hagqaññňa 


1 M. Cohen, Traité, 61, 62. * M. Cohen, op. cit., 34. 3 M. Cohen, op. oit., 100. 
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‘truthful’, arb ‘war’: arbäñřa ‘fighter, hero’, mddf ‘rifle’: mûdfakta 
‘ fusilier ’, and others. 

The morpheme am used in Amharic for the expression of ' full of, having 
something ' ! is also to be found in the loanwords ; thus, gin ‘spirit’: ginam 
‘full of spirits’, woba ‘ malaria’: wobam ‘ having malaria’. 

The instrumental ma... tya that is normally used as a derived form from 
a verb? is encountered in mdharramiya ‘handkerchief’ even though the 
noun is not derived from a verb. 

Needless to say, many of the loanwords keep the original nominal form of + 
Arabic ; thus gable ‘ mountainous’ (Ar. gabaltyy, with the ending -tyy serving 
to express the relation), mdhandts ‘engineer’, manam ‘dream’ (Ar. manām), 
magbut ‘ bribery ’ (Ar. magbtid). 

The Amharic active participle qätali can be formed from every borrowed 
verb: gdzafi ‘who rows’, from qdzedfá ‘row’; qäyaš ‘ who measures’ (for 
*odyast), from gayydsd ' measure ’. | 

Feminine. The Arabic feminine nouns are mostly taken over with the ending 
a. Only a few examples will be given: dubba ‘ gourd’, mékddda ° cushion’, 
$ürmuta ‘ prostitute’, guza ‘nut’. Some nouns were taken over with the 
ending -dt. Thus, aybat ' bag of skin ', aynat ‘ kind ’, gaflüt ‘ caravan’, wirdgdt 
* paper, letter ’, fofat ° cloth of white or blue cotton ' (beside fota ‘ napkin °). 

Plural. All the borrowed nouns make use of the Amharic plural -oé. 

VERB. The borrowed verbs take all the Amharic forms and stems. Thus, 
the basic stem of the borrowed verbs has the second radical geminated, and 
each radical has the vowel à: gdyyddd ‘tie’, rdffatd ‘dismiss’. The derived 
stems of verbs such as gdyydda, raffdid are: passive tà-qdyyàdà, td-raffatd ; 
causative a-raffdtd ; factitive as-qdyyddd ; causative of reciprocal agqdyayydda, 
and so on. 


List or ARABIC Loanworps ACCORDING TO SUBJECT MATTER 

The sources are indicated in parentheses ; they are in chronological order. 
Wherever & word is found in most of the dictionaries, especially in Isenberg, 
d’Abbadie, Guidi, and Baeteman, no source is indicated. The words are in 
alphabetical order; the nouns precede the verbs. Some of the Arabic words 
mentioned below are themselves loanwords from other languages; in most 
cases the foreign origm is indicated. Needless to say, the foreign origin of 
many Ámharic words mentioned in the present study has been recognized 
by the various authors. The indicated reference will help the reader in tracing 
back the treatment of the words. 


PHYSICAL WORLD 
ard (A, G) ‘land (in Damot) ', Ar. ?ard 
bir (B) ‘° cistern’, Ar. ber? 
1 M. Cohen, op. cit., 100. 2 M. Cohen, op. oit., 196. 
m Praetorius, Amh. Spr., 67, considera gubat (I) ‘ gulf, bay ' rightly as a transliteration of Ar. 
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hawa (B) ' air, atmosphere ’, Ar. hawa? 

gəbli (I, B) ‘ mountainous’, Ar. gabaliyy; also (I) ‘ south, south-west’, for 
which cf. Tigre gablat ‘south’, from Ar. qibla ‘the direction of Mecca 
that can be north or south ; in Hadramawt, al-qibli ‘ west ’ (Serjeant) 

mrs (1) ° port’, Ar. marsá-^ 1 

mäšràb (A, G, B) ‘ water reservoir’, Ar. maérab 

mj (I, R, B) ‘ wave’, Ar. mawg 

sart, sarjan (A, G, Ar., B, As.) ‘ narrow, difficult path’, Ar. strat, 4 

sdy(y)ara (L, I) ‘ planet’, Ar. sayyāra, as well as the individual planets and 
constellations, such as atarad (I) ‘Mercury’ (Ar. ‘utarid, also Geez), 
sartan, sdrian (L, A, ©, B) ‘constellation of the cancer, cancer’ (Ar. 
*as-sarafán), zahura (L, Y) * Venus ’ (Ar. zuhar; also Geez), zuhal (T) ‘ Saturn ’ 
(Ar. zuhal, also Geez) 

tdbay ‘nature’, Ar. faba’s‘ 

hallàqà (S) ‘ create’, Ar. halaga 


MANKIND 
mihababaya (A, G) ° prostitute ’, Ar. habba ‘ love’ 
sdrmuta (W, B), abbreviated into Sdrme (S) ° prostitute ', Ar. Sarmita 
täwwaš (B) ‘ eunuch’, Ar. 7 
wäsif (A, G, B) ‘ adult girl ; young slave, especially girl’, Ar. wasî 
ballaga (Q) ‘ become adult’, Ar. baliga ‘ become adult’, baltj ‘ adult’ 


ANIMALS 

ag (I, A, G) ° tusk of elephant ’, Ar. ‘äg 3 

anbürt ‘whale’, Ar. “anbar 

argano (L, A, G, Af., B) ‘kind of lizard, crocodile’, Ar. htrdaun, hirdaun 
(Praetorius, Amhartsche Sprache, 86) 

dab “ bear’, perhaps from Ar. dubb 

gawsa (R, 8) ‘ wild animal’, Ar. ’al-gawwas ‘ the lion’ 

karkdrums (R, Ar., B, S) ‘ turkey ’, Ar. kirki rüm* 

kuld (I, Q) ‘mole’, Ar. huld 

qumru “kind of small pigeon ’, Ar. qumriyy 

qanfaz (I, A) ‘ porcupine’, Ar. qunfud 

soldg, 50169, sdlog, solog (G, Af., Ar., B) ‘ hunting dog resembling a greyhound ’, 
Ar. saltiqiyy, Nubian solog, from the city of Saluq 

siwsiwwa (Q, Ar., B) ‘ chicken’, Ar. stwetwwa ' 

tawos (I, A, B) ° peacock’, Ar. tà?^us, also Geez, from Greek 


1 Noldeke, N.BsS, 61, thinks that this root is common to Arabic and Ethiopic. 

2 E. Cerulli in Guidi, Supplemento, 70, conmders Amh. sérif ' young one who loses his teeth 
and does not have any’ a loanword from Ar. darif ‘ noble’ adding ' soherz.' ( by joke’) and 
compares Amh. baja ' blind, who has one eye’ with baja ‘ military title’. The Amh. sårif, 
however, is to be derived from the Amharic root drf ' lose the teeth ’. 

3 Praetorius, Amh. Spr., 29, wrongly connects Amh. galéng ' kind of ivory’ with ag ‘ tusk’ 
deriving it from *galag ‘ light tusk ’ with an inserted n. 
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tûyar (B, S) ‘ dromedary ’, Ar. tayyar 
zabad ‘ civet ’, Ar. zabad 


Parts or THE Bopy, PRYSICAL CONDITIONS 
fárs ‘ contents of the stomach and bowels’, Ar. fart ‘ dung’ 
gold. (G) ‘ hide used as belt’, Ar. galad 
gašəlla (B, S) ‘ hospital’, Egyptian, Syrian qašla ° military barrack’, from 

Turkish ; also in Yemenite gisla (Serjeant) 
hakim ° physician’, Ar. hakim 
hawas (I, G, B) ‘ senses, members of the body ’, Ar. hawdss 1 
manam (A) ‘dream’, Ar. manam 
$dlala (B) ‘ paralyzed ', Ar. Sulla 
woba ' malaria, fever’, Ar. waba? 
aggamd ‘to cup’, Ar. hagama 


Foon, DRINK, VEGETATION 

abäsuda ' kind of mint’, Ar. habba sawda’, lit. ‘ black grain? 

ardgr, arage ° liquor, alcohol’, Ar. ‘araq 

baldsan, bdlsan (I, A, B) ‘ balm’, Ar. balasan 

balut (I, A, B) ‘ oak’, Ar. ballüt 

bun ‘ coffee’, Ar. bunn 

banh (I, A, G) ‘ water-melon ', Ar. bitéth 

tat ' a narcotic plant ’ is perhaps borrowed from Ar. qat, unless it is the other way 
around 

dubba ‘ gourd, melon-like fruit’, Ar. dubba 

fogal (B) ‘ radish’, Ar. fugal 

furno (S) ° bread baked in the oven’, reminds one of the French ‘fourneau ’, 
Italian ‘forno’, but it came perhaps into Amharic through Ar. furn (of 
Romance origin), the bakers of this kind of bread being mostly Arabs. 
On the occurrence of furn in the various Arabic dialects, see Landberg, 
Glossaire Datinots, 2415 

gäwz ° cocoa-nut ', Ar. dawz * 

goban, gdban (L, A, G, B) ‘ cheese’, Ar. gubn 

guza (I, Q) ‘nut’, Ar. 7 

halawa, alawa (R, Ar., S) ‘sweets’, Ar. halwa 

hard ‘ saffron’, Ar. hurd, from Indian (Landberg, Glossasre Datinots, 2865) 

kəbab (A, G) ‘ roasted meat’, Ar. kibab 

kvak, kok ‘ peach’, Ar. hüh 

kal (A, G) ‘ vinegar’, Ar. hall 

kàmun (I, A, B) ‘ cumin’, Ar. kammtün 

lomi, lomin ° lime’, Ar. nün 

1 Perhaps taken from Geez hewas that seems to go back to Ar. hatwéiss. 


2 The Geez gdwz and the Ar. gawz are considered by Noldeke, N.BaS, 43, as loanwords from 
Aramaic. 
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läwz, loz ‘ almord ’, Ar. lawz 1 

mürüq ' soup, broth’, Ar. marag 

masak ‘musk’, Ar. mtsk, from Persian 

muz ' banana’, Ar. müz 

ná(*)na(*) ‘eweats’ (G), also in Tigrinya na'na‘, Ar. nana ‘mint’; in 
Hadramawi ‘ sweets ' 

ndbst (S) ° wine’, Ar. nabid, Egyptian nibit 

ntl (Af., B) ‘indigo-plant ', Ar. nil 

qahwa ' coffee (drink) ', Ar. gahwa 

gürdfa, qərfa * cianamon ’, Ar. gtrfa 

qoranfud, qərenfal ‘ clove’, Ar. garanful, from Greek 

, gartam (I, A, G). garqam (B) ' water-cress ’, Ar. gartam 

qatar, qtéor (W, 8) ‘ coffee in peel’, Ar. qišr ; in South Arabia gsar ‘ husk of the 
coffee-berry '; see also Landberg, Glossatre Datinots, 2494 

roga (Ar., B) ‘tamarind’, Ar. raqq 

ruz ‘rice’, Ar. ruzz 

sufan (I, A, G) “match-wood, tinder’, Ar. sifan 

sdfargal (L, A, G) ‘ quince’, Ar. safargal 

sukkar ‘sugar’, Ar. sukkar 

sdlit (A, G, Ar., W, B) ‘ sesame’, Ar. salî ‘ sesame-oil’ (also used in south-west 
Arabia) 

sdmud (A, G) ‘ £nest of flour’, Ar. samid, samid 

sdnubar, sänobar (I, G, B) ‘ kind of tree’, Ar. sanbür 

sándàl (A, G, Ar., W) ‘ sandal-wood ’, Ar. sandal, from Persian 

sändäros ‘ juniper resin used as incense ’, Ar. stndards, from Persian 

šorba, šurba (I, af., R, W, As.) ‘ soup ’, &àrrübà (A) ‘ drink’, Ar. éariba ' drink ’, 
šurba “° soup. ’ 

tafah (I, A, G) ‘apple’, Ar. tuffah 

tarango ° cedrat ^, Ar. utrung 

iut (Eadie, An <mhartc reader, 178) ‘ mulberry ’, Ar. tit 

zübsb ‘ raisin’, Ar. zabib * 

zangabal, gangaba:-, zengabdr ‘ ginger’, Ar. zangabil 

zdyt ‘olive’, Ar zayt 3 


CLOTHING 


abdallakant, abcallakáns (Af., B, 8) ‘kind of linen’, probably from abdalla 
(Ar. ‘abdallah, proper noun) and kant (Ar. hàn ‘ store’). R. B. Serjeant 
suggests *aodullàh han(t), thus named after an Indian firm (kant would 
be a part of the firm’s name) 
`N 


1 The Geez ldwz and the Ar. lawz are considered by Noldeke, ib., as loanwords from Aramaic. 

2 Nöldeke, N Ba3, 64, thinks that the root zabib is common to Arabic and Ethiopic. 

3 The Geez zûyt and the Arabic zayt are considered by Noldeke, N BsS, 42, aa loanwords from 
DIM . 
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abugddid, abbreviated into abugddt (Ar., W, B, S) ‘cotton cloth’, Ar. gadid 
‘new’; R. B. Serjeant suggests the colloquial South Arabian abu gidi 
‘cloth bearing the imprint of a goat or kid’. The form abugads is also 
used in Galla 

atlas (B, 8) ‘ black silk’, Ar. atlas 

bafta, bofta, bufta ‘ muslin, satin’, Ar. bafta, bafta, from Persian 

barnos, barnos, barnus ° cloak’, Ar. burnus 

dibag (G) ‘ brocade’, Ar. dibag, from Persian 

farg, ford (1, G, B) ' width of cloth’, Ar. fargiyya ° wide dress ° 

fota, fuia, fotàt, also fota, fotat ‘napkin, cloth of white or blue cotton’, Ar. 
fita, from Persian 

geb (Ar.) ‘ pocket ', Ar. gayb 

gabba (G, B) ° woollen cloth worn by monks’, Ar. gubba 

fuh, tuh (A, G, Af., B), guh (I) ‘ red cloth’, Ar. gah, from Turkish 

gangar, see zingdr 

gazma (Ar., S) ‘ boot’, Ar. gizma, from Turkish 

kuf čamma (A, Q, Ar., B) ‘ shoe’, Ar. huff 

kufta, kufeta, and probably also käfyät, kufyat (A, Q, B) ‘ bonnet, shawl, cap ', 
Ar. küfwya 

kis, kiš (R, Ar., W, B, As.) ' pocket’, Ar. kis 

kälkäl (I, A, G) ‘anklet’, Ar. halhal 

lofafa (Q, 8) ' cover for merchandise ', Ar. lifäfa 

logan, see ^13an 

mahmids, máhamude (B) ‘ kind of cotton", Ar. muhammad, probably the name 
of the merchant. There is a kind of cloth sold in Aden (from India) known 
as bazz mahmtidi, the name of an Indian firm (Serjeant) 

maharrab, muharrim, mahramiya, mäharrámiya (I, Ar., B, As.) ‘ handkerchief’, 
Ar. mahrama, probably from Turkish 

mündal * kerchief ’, Ar. mandil, Latin mantile 

nišan, nasan, loan (W, B, S, As.) ‘ decoration ', Egyptian nt£ün, from Persian, 
Turkish 

gaftan (A, B) ' shirt of silk’, Ar. gaftün, from Turkish, Persian 

qàmts ' shirt’, Ar. gamis 

suf (Af., F) ‘ flannel’, Ar. sif “ wool’ 

sûnaft ‘ wide trousers’, Ar. sardwtl (Armbruster, Amhartc-Engltsh vocabulary, 
703) 

str ‘strap of leather’, Ar. sayr 

Sara, šara (I, Ar., W, B, As.) ‘ canvas’, Ar. Sera‘ 1 

šurrab, šərrab ‘ knitted vest, stocking’, Ar. šaurab, gaurab, from Turkish, 
Persian : 

ord, str}, Sorrot (G, B, As.) ° apron ’, Syrian Serta ‘ piece of cloth ° 

šaš °“ muslin’, Ar. sas 

1 Noldeke, op. cit., 61, thinks that this root (Ar. Hira‘, Geez sra‘) is common to Arabio 
and Ethiopic. 5 
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taqa (B, B) ‘piece of cotton’, Ar. Syrian {aqa ; also in south-west Arabia (aga 
(Serjeant) 

tarbus (B) ‘cap’, Ar. tarbüs, from Turkish | : 

zünjür, gangar (A, G, B) ‘chain around the neck’, verb zdnagjara (I) ‘ tie 
around the neck’, Ar. zangir, Egyptian zangdr, from Persian 

Zuh, see fuh 


MATERIALS, PRODUOTS 


adim (A, G, B) ' strip of red hide ’, Ar. ?^adim 

afyon (I, A, B) ‘ opium’, Ar. ?afgyün 

almaz, almas, admas ‘ diamond’, Ar. amas, from Greek 

ITSAS, 5866© 27 

babur (Af., R, Ar., W, B) ‘steam, train’, Ar. babur, from French or Italian 
* vapeur, vapore ' 

bulad ° fimt, Ar. bülad, from Persian 

bülur, bilur (I) ‘beryl, crystal’, Ar. ballawr, bellawr, from Greek (see borolle, 
under * Utensils ’) 

barud ‘ powder, gunpowder ’, Ar. barüd ; see Ayalon, Gunpowder, index 

bazeqa ‘mercury ’, Ar. z1baq, z1waq 

yübràt hadid (F) ‘ rail-tracks ’, Ar. hadid ‘ iron.’ 

kabret ‘ match’, Ar. kibrit 

kal, kul ‘ antimony ', k¥ahal (L), Ar. kuhl 1 

kuz ‘ clay’, Ar. kuz ‘ jar of clay ’, from Persian 

luh ° board, table ’, Ar. lawh 

lul ‘ pearl’, Ar. le? lu? 

murgan (S) ‘ coral’, Ar. margan 

nora ‘lime’, Ar. nūra ; in South Arabia, nüra ‘ plaster used for the inside and 
outside of houses ' 

nas, nühas ° brass, copper’, Ar. nuhas 

qetran ° tar, pitch’, Ar. qttran, quiran 

rasas, orsas ' lead, bullet’, Ar. rasas 

sabuna, samuna ‘soap’, Ar. sabtin, from Greek 

sifndg ‘ sponge’, Ar. safang, from Greek 

salk (all except I, A, G) ° wire, telegraph, telegram ’, Ar. sk 

samuna, Bee sabuna 

tantka ‘tin’, Ar. tanaka, from Turkish 

tub ‘ tile’, Ar. tub 

zeft (I, A, B) ‘ pitch ', Ar. zift ° resin ’ 

zanad ‘ flint’, Ar. zand 

Zabs (R) ‘ plaster ', Ar. 8 


1 Noldeke, op. cit., 40, considers Geez kohal ac well as Ar. kuhl loanwords from Aramaic. 
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UTENSILS, INSTRUMENTS 

abunazalam, abundzdlab, abundzandb ‘ saddle-tie’, probably by folk-etymology 
from Aablüzündb (S), Ar. habl al-danab ‘ rope of tail’ 

akorbag, korbag ‘ whip made of hide of hippopotamus ’, Syrian karbag, Egyptian 
kurbag, from Turkish 

orkab, see rakab 

arkot, see rakot 

ajbàt (I, A, G) ' bag made of skin’, Ar. ‘ayba 

bigar (A) ° compass ', Ar. firgar, Egyptian btkar, from Persian berkar 

balgat, balkat * smelling bottle, flask ; tweezers’, Ar. mtlgat 

baralle ‘ glass, cup of glass’, Ar. ballawr, billawr, from Greek (see bilur, under 
‘ Materials °`) 

barmil (I, G, B, As.) ' barrel’, Ar. barmil 

daqûl (I, B) ‘ mast’, South Arabian dagal 

dəst ‘ pot’, Ar. dist, from Persian 

fangal, fengan ‘ small cup’, Ar. fingan, from Persian 

fas ‘axe’, Ar. fas 

gabana, žābāna ° coffee-pot ’, South Arabian (Datina, Yemenite) fabana 

(alba, galba, Zàlba (A, G, Ar., As., F) ' small boat’, Ar. galba 

gunya, goniya (W, B, S, As.), dunya (Ar.), ° bag, sack’, Ar. gunya 

garddl (Ar., W, S) ° bucket, pail’, Egyptian gardal 

hoqq"a, huqqa (A, G, Ar.) ° snuff-box’, Ar. hugqa 

kubbaya (Af., G, Ar.) “cup of metal’, Ar. kubbaya 

kullab ‘ hook on a wall’, Ar. kullab 

kor (L, A, G, B) ‘saddle’, Ar. kür 

kordga, karáda, korogo ‘ purse, bag’, Ar. kurg 

kàràttt, gdrdtit * purse, bag’, Ar. harita 

keša (Af., Ar., S) ‘sack, bag, rug’, Yemenite kt3a (considered by Landberg, 
Datinah, 741-2, as a variant of kts) 

küzàra (B) ' small stick ', Ar. hayzuran 

labab ‘ head-stall of bridle’, Ar. lebab 

labd (A, G, B, S) ‘ packing under the saddle, armour-plate ’, Ar. libd 

lag*am ‘ bridle’, Ar. ligam 1 

mafuda (A, G, Ar., B) ‘ purse’, Datina mahfada 

mihrag, makrag (Ar., B) ‘ kettle’, perhaps from Ar. hurga ‘ bucket’ 

müqds ° scissors’, Ar. mtqass 

mordd ‘ file’, from *mübrüd, Ar. mibrad 

mürkàb ‘ boat’, Ar. markab 

mosmar, musmar (Ar., W, B, As.) ‘ nail’, Ar. mismar 

qürura, qàruro, garora (Ar., S) ‘ bottle", Ar. gàrüra 

gdrattt, see küràjst 

qezaz (G, B) ‘ eye-glasses ', Ar. qüzüza ‘ bottle’, Egyptian qizäz 


1 Noldeke, op. cit., 41, considers Geez lagam and Ar. gam as loanwords from Aramaio. 
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rakab, orkab ‘ stir-up’, Ar. rtkab 

rakot, arkot (A, G Ar., B, As.) ‘ water-bottle’, Ar. rukwa 
rdwat, rawat, rawot (A, G, Ar.) ‘ flask, water-skin ', Ar. rdwtya 
sdhan, sahan, sühne, sän ‘ plate, dish’, Ar. şahan 

sdmbuq (I, A, B) ‘small sailing-boat ’, Ar. sanbtig 

sûn, see sühan 

sont (Af., R, Ar., B) * small cup, coffee-cup ’, Ar. siniyy ‘ of China ’ 
sanduq (Ar.) ‘ box, chest’, Ar. sandtüq 

šoka, Suka, PN Jaka (all OE L, A, G) ‘fork’, Ar. dita 
(as (B, S) ° cham»er pot’, Ar. tas ‘cup’ 

táyar (As.) ' plane’, Ar. tayyár 

zambtl (I, Ar., As.) ‘ basket’, Ar. zanbil 

Sabina, see fabüna 

Zülba, see gülba 


DWELLING, Bormpinas, House, FURNITURE 

arkün, arkän, raken ‘ staircase, steps’, Ar. rukn, 21. (1 

basat, basat (L, I, A, G) ‘rug’, Ar. bisat 

dank"an ‘ tent’, serhaps from Ar. dukkan ‘ shop ’ (Guidi, 677) 

däwğa, dawagga ‘mat of straw’, Ar. duwag 

fandug (L, A) ‘ skop where beer is sold’, Ar. fundug, from Greek 

Janos, fanus * lanSern °, Ar. fants ‘ lantern’ 

foq (B, As.), fok (R) ‘ story, floor’, Ar. faug 

feras (R, Ar., W) ‘ mattress’, Ar. firas 

gafla (8) ‘ rug with the hair on it’, Ar. fujla ° wool of sheep ’ 

hamam (I) * bath’, Ar. hammam 

kur, kir ‘ furnaze’, Ar. kür 

lahaf (I, B) ‘ precious mat serving as bed cover’, Ar. haf 

lamba (B, 8) ‘lamp’, either from Ar. lamba derived from a Western language, 
or directly from a Western language 

mihatia (Ar., W. ‘ station, railway station’, Ar. mahaita 

mikddda ‘ cushion, pillow ', Ar. mihadda 

mürábba (A, G, Ar., B, S) ‘ ceiling of lower story, floor of upper story’, Ar. 
murabba‘; in Jarim ‘a ground floor room’; in Hadramawt it some- 
times means * stone hut ' (Serjeant) ; see also Landberg, Glossasre Datînots, 
1110 

qumas ° goods, furniture, coarse cloth’, Ar. guma3, from Turkish 

qandil * candle, candlestick ', Ar. qandil 

rakan, see arkdn 

regan (B) ° balcony, floor’, Ar. raujan, Hadramawt rayšan ° window from which 
a woman can look down on someone at the door without being seen’ 
(Serjeant), from Persian 

sagagga, sigagga ' rug’, zagaga (Af.), Ar. saggada * 


1 For the varioue forms of this root in p Arabic dialeota, soe W. Maroais, T'ertes arabes de 
Tanger, 381, under <7. 
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Sama (R, W, B, S, As.) ‘ candle’, Ar. Jam‘ 

tälis (L, A, G) ‘ kind of mat’, Ar. tals, from Latin iriecium 1 
awtar ‘ cords of the tent’, Ar. "awtar, pl. of watar 

zänäb (B) ‘hall’, probably from Ar. danab ‘ tail’ 


PHYSIOAL ACTIVITIES, PROFESSIONS, MOTIONS 
fárüja (S) ‘ woodeutter ', Ar. faraga ° split’ 
hamal (B) ‘ porter’, Ar. hammal 
kayyač (L, A) ‘ tailor’, Ar. hayyat 
mühandis, mahannas (Af., R, Ar., B, As.) ‘ engineer ', Ar. muhandis 
édrt (F) ‘ races’, Ar. šart ‘ bet 
bàyyádà (B, S), bayyata (T) ‘ weld, tin over’, Ar. bayyada ‘ make white ’ 
gdyyddd (A, G, B) ‘ tie’, Ar. gayyada 
qüzzüfà ‘row’, mágeàf ‘rudder’, Ar. gadafa 
td-Saggala (A, G) ‘ be preoccupied ’, Ar. $ugsla 
tarrdzad ‘bind a book, cover a vase with hide’, probably from Ar. íarraza 
‘° embroider ’ 


SPATIAL RELATIONS, QUALITY, QUANTITY 

ayndt (all except I, G) ‘ sample, kind, size’, Ar. ‘ayna ‘ kind? 

dura (Af., B, 8) ‘ metre, piece of iron serving as a measure’, Ar. dera“ ' arm’ 

däräġa (Af., S) ‘ degree’, (B) ‘hall’, Ar. daraga 

gamla, gumla, Zumia (G, Ar., W, B) ‘together’, verb Gamméld ‘add’, Ar. 
gumla 

ganb, 0806 (A, G, B) ‘ one of the animal loads’, (8) ‘ big sack of cotton’, Ar. 
ganb ‘ side’ 

mäğlis (B) ‘ much, in great quantity ', Ar. maglss ‘ gathering ' 

nus (3) ' half’, spoken Arabic nuss, from nusf 

qalib ‘mould’, Ar. qalib 

qentar (I, B, S) ' quintal’, Ar. gentar 

safr, səfər (W) ° zero’, Ar. sifr 

wird, ward ‘ width’, Ar. ‘ard 

Zumla, see gumla 

qayydsa (B, S) ° measure ', Ar. gayyasa 

tdradddfa (G, B) ° be doubled’, Ar. taradafa ‘ follow one another? 


TIME 
däqiqa, pl. dagayag ‘ minute ', Ar. dagiga, 01. 40 
sa (Ar.) ' hour’, Ar. sé‘a 
arrabd (A, G, B) ‘ set (sun, moon)’; mt(?)rab ‘ west ’, perhaps from Ar. garaba, 
unless it is taken from Geez 


1 R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, 150. 
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SENSE PERCEPTION 
afran, afran ‘red colour ', Ar. ?a*far 
amûr, hamür ' bay (horse) ', Ar. "ahmar ‘ red ’ 
aryan, Bee TIYAN 
ater, hater ‘ perfume’, Ar. ‘ar 
hamür, see amar 
hatar, see ater 
lazza (Ar., B, S) ‘ pleasant taste, good looks’, Ar. ladda ‘ be pleasant ' 
rahe (A, B) ‘ perfume, odour’, Ar. ra^sha 
royan, aryan (L, A, G, B) ‘ perfume’, Ar. rîhan 
sdfram (A, G, B) ‘ saffron’, Ar. <> 01-1 
kaffafd (8) * become light ', Ar. haffa ‘ be light’, hafif ' light’ 


EMOTIONS 

adotia (B, S) ‘ happiness, possessions of this world ', Ar. ?addunyd ‘ this world ` 

haqq ‘ truth’, hagqañňa ‘ truthful’ (all except L, I), Ar. hagg 

nästb (B, S) ‘ chance’, perhaps also Guidi, 381 ‘ misurato calcolato approssi- 
mativamente, non con misura esatta’, Ar. nasib ‘ chance’ 

abissira (A, G) ° give good news, have confidence ', Ar. ’abšara 

dállàlà (A) ‘try, put to test’, Ar. dalla ‘ prove’ 

ša ° wish, want’, perhaps from Ar. 52” ‘ want’ rather than to connect it with 
Harari kd3a, kaša, Akkadian hasGhu, as suggested in J.AOS, LXIY, 1944, 56. 
Praetorius, Amharesche Sprache, T4, considers the connexion with Ar. 56:0 
a8 a 'zufülhger Gleichklang’ and derives wrongly Amh. ía from "si 
€ ask 3 

MIND, THOUGHT 

agal (S) ‘reason, good judgment’, Ar. ‘agl — 

fülsuf, falasfa ‘philosopher’, Ar. faylasuf 

gal ‘stupid, silly’ is derived by Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, 65, from 
Ar. gahtl ‘ignorant’, but f could perhaps be a palatalized sound of q 
and gil would then be a variant of Amb. qil, even though $ representing a 
palatalized. g is not a regular feature in Amharic 

kaggdla (B) ‘try, attempt’, (S) ‘think’ is derived by Littmann, col. 478, from 
Ar. hagila. The Arabic root, however, means ‘ blush, be ashamed’, and. 
there does not seem to be any connexion between the two roots. The Amh. 
kýl 18 most probably a Galla loanword kagtla ' wish, desire ' 


VOCAL UTTERANCES, READING, WRITING 


biss (G), sound to chase away a cat, Ar. btss ‘cat’; in Arabic of the Jihima 
biss ° cat’ (E. Rossi, L'arabo parlato a San‘a’, 161) 

0010+, daftar (B, R, Ar., S, As.) ‘ note-book ', Ar. daftar, from Persian 

kabar (B, As.) ‘news’, Ar. habar 

karias, qortas ° piece of paper, chart’, Ar. qertas, from Greek 

mudd (Af., S) * ink-pot ’, Ar. midad ; in South Arabian midad ‘ ink’ 
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ndg”at ‘ four dots after a sentence ’, Ar. nuqta ‘ dot’ 

gartaés, see kartlas 

sdntarag ‘ chess’, Ar. šanțarağ, from Persian 

targuman (Eadie, An Amharic reader, 219) ‘interpreter, translator’, Ar. 
turguman 

tartk ° history, story ', Ar. ta’rth 

wirdgat ° paper, letter ', Ar. waraqa 

nésésata (B) ‘ sing and laugh after having drunk’, Ar. nagata 

sállafa (A, G, B) ‘ talk rapidly and unreflectingly ’, Ar. salifa 


COMMERCE, MONEY, POSSESSIONS 

abukälb (A, G) ‘thaler with the effigy of the Emperor of Austria’, Ar. abi 
kalb(t) 

adotia (B, S) ‘ possessions of this world, happiness’, Ar. °addunya ° this world ' 

ardbon (A, G, B) ‘deposit’, Ar. ‘arabtin, but perhaps from Geez 

ardaya (S) ‘ storage dues ' , Ar. ’ardiya 

arag, harag (W, B, 8, As.) ° auction’, Ar. harag 

arkas, see rakkasa 

arata ‘usury’, perhaps from Ar. gard 

tsab, see hasab 

ašura (B) ‘ custom-duty °, Ar. ‘aura ; Yemenite *usür ‘ custom dues’ 

balaš ‘ gratis’, Ar. 5 

dalal (A, G, Ar., B, S) (1) ‘ market-crier’, Ar. dallal; (2) ‘ custom-duties, 
market-fees ', Ar. dilala 

dərim ‘ drachma ’, Ar. dirham 

diwans (I, B) ‘small coin’, Ar. diwans ‘ Turkish coin ’ 

folus (L) * coin’, Ar. fuliis, from Latin obolus 

gumruk, jumruk (all except L, I,'ÀA, G) ‘ custom, custom-house’, Ar. gumruk, 
Latin commercium 

gars (R, Ar., W, B, S) ‘small coin’, Ar. gir’, from German Groschen, through 
Turkish 

gun, guniya (Af., B) ‘ pound sterling ’, Ar. gunya 

hoe (A) ‘tavern, shop’, Ar. hàn ' caravanserai’, from Persian 

harag, see arag 

hasab, tsab (all except L, I, A, G) ‘ account’, Ar. hisab 

hawala (R, 8) ‘ value, cheque’, Ar. hawala ‘ transfer of debt ' 

kdfiya, kafiydt (A, G) ‘scale’, Ar. kiffa 

koray ' hire, rent’, Ar. kira? 

kawaga (R, Ar.) ‘ merchant, European’, Ar. hawaga ‘ sir’, from Persian 

máhallag (all except L, I, A) ° an coin ’, Ar. mulas, ached? ready (money) ’, 

so Armbruster, 11, 5 

mdnfa (Q, B) ‘ utility ', Ar. manfa‘a 

marms (A, G) ° without value’ (word used by the Moslems), Ar. marmi, from 
rama ° throw, throw away ' 
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masken ‘ poor, wretched ’, perhaps from Ar. miskin, also Geez 

mizan ° pair of scales, weight ’, Ar. mizan 

gabd (B) ‘ deposit ', Ar. qabd 

qaflàt, gaflat (L, I, A, G) ' caravan’, Ar. gafila 

8:8, g*orá (L, I, A, G) ' thaler ’, another form of Ar. gird (see above, garš) 

qûrdt, gart ' custom-duties ’, Ar. gard 

gerat (Q, B) ‘ carat’, Ar. gerat 

rübta (8S) ° baggage, parcel’, Ar. rabía 

rahne (W, B) ' pledge’, Ar. rahn 

rdtl, rofil (I, W, 8) ‘ pound ’, Ar. rail, from Greek Airpa 

sdndd (R, S, As.) ‘ draft, bill, statistics’, Ar. sanad 

sug, Sug (A, B, S, As.) ‘ market’, Ar. sig 

sdf (I, G) ‘ change of money ’, šärräfa (S) ‘ change money ’, Ar. garrafa 

sdyara (Q) ‘ caravan’, Ar. sayydra 

sug, see suq 

tager (A, W, S) ‘ merchant’, Ar. tager 

tàmun, tamun (W, B, S) ' eighth of a thaler ', Ar. tumn 

wäkil (all except L, I) ° agent, representative ’, Ar. wakil 

wüget ° ounce ', Ar. ?"awqtya 

addäla ‘ share, distribute ’, ad(d)al ° portion ’, Ar. *addala 

fattasà (B, S) ‘ verify, search ', Ar. fattaía 

füsgyàdà (B) ‘ evaluate the price ', fayda (B) ' price’, Ar. fa tla 

kallasd (G, B) ' sell everything one has’, (À) ‘ study a second time ’, dialectal 
Arabic kalasa ‘ finish ’ 

kássábà (8) ‘ win, earn’, Ar. kasaba 

kdssdrad (R, Af., W, B) ‘ lose’, kdsara ‘ loss’, Ar. hasara 

rakkdsd ‘ become cheap ’, rakas, ərkaš ‘ cheap’, Ar. rahuga 

sdrrifd, 8drrafa ‘ change money ’, see sárf 


SoOrAL RELATIONS 
halal (G) ° allowed’, Ar. halal 
mädin, mädina (L, B) ‘ capital’, mäddänä (R, S) ° civilize ’, Ar. madina ° city ' 
magbut (B, 8)‘ bribery ’, Ar. magbad 
rabbt (B) ° master’, Ar. rabbi 
Sdrik (R, As.) ° associate ’, Ar. gartk 
zeka (S) ‘ tithe paid to the government in Moslem provinces ’, Ar. zakat 
ráffátà (B, B) ‘ dismiss ', Syrian rafat 


^ 


WARFARE 
alama ‘ aim, target, flag’, Ar. *alàma 
ard (Ar., S, As.) ‘ fortress ', Ar. ‘ards, from Turkish 
orsas, rasas ‘ bullet ^, Ar. rasas 
basa ‘ military chief’, Ar. baa, from Turkish 
harb (G, B, Li.) ‘ army ’, 870011116 (I, A) ° warrior ’, Ar. harb 
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màdf ‘cannon’, Ar. midfa‘ ; see Ayalon, Gunpowder, index 

mángániq (L, I, A, G) ‘catapult’, Ar. manáantq, from Greek payyavucn ; 
see Ayalon, Gunpowder, index 

mazrag (I), mazrat (A, G) ° spear, haft of spear’, Ar. mizraq ; in South Arabia, 
' fishing spear ' 

nàft ‘rifle’, Ar. naft ‘naphtha’; see Ayalon, Gunpowder, index 

raya (G, B) ' flag’, Ar. raya 

sddaf ‘ butt of gun’, Ar. sadaf 

sülf ‘line of battle, parade’, perhaps frem Ar. salafa ‘ go in front’, sulfa ° m 
single line ' 

sdnddg (all except L, I, A) ‘ flagstaff’, Ar. sangag, from Turkish 

sanga, Sanga (B, As.) ' bayonet’, Ar. sanja 

sayf ‘sword ’, Ar. sayf 

éanda, see sanda 

tdbanga, tamanga ‘rifle’, Ar. tabanga, from Turkish 

zabttya (R, B, S) ' police, prison ’, Ar. dabafa ° seize ' 

zannar ' cartridge-pouch ’, Ar. zunnar 


RELIGION, SUPERSTITIONS 

aslam ‘ Islam ', asallama ° convert to Islam’, Ar. ?^eslám 

fal (J, A) ‘ omen, presage ’, Ar. fal 

fugara, fugra (B, 8) ‘ Moslem saint ', Ar. fugara’, pl. of faqir 

gad (A, G, Ar., B) ‘ omen, presage ’, Ar. gadd 

din ° spirit °, Ar. ginn 

kafir (S) ‘ Amhara’ (name given to the Amharas by the Moslems), Ar. Kafir 
‘unbeliever ' 

katab ‘ amulet’, kattübà ‘ write amulets, vaccinate’, Ar. kataba ‘ write’ 

mosbaha (S) ° rosary ’, Ar. masbaha 

misgid ° mosque, Falasha place of worship ', Ar. masgid 

q*oran, qoran (I, Af., B) ° Koran’, Ar. quran 

talsam (A, G, Af., B) ‘ charm, necklace ’, Ar. tilsam, from Greek 

azzamd (Q, B) ° practise witchcraft’, Ar. ‘azama 

(a)kaffafa (A, G, B) ' spend fasting more than 24 hours’, Ar. kafl ' he fasts 
continuously ’. 

In the domain of the belief in spirits (zar) there are several Arabic expres- 
sions 1: kabir‘ land of Zar from Tigre’, Ar. kabir ‘ big, great’, waliyy ° great 
Zar, visionary ’, Ar. waliyy ° saint, protector, friend ' ; g"ale, qole, qul (1, A, G, B) 
‘protector spirit’, Ar. gil; abddl ° king of the Zars ',* Ar. ‘abdallah, proper 
noun: 850 (Ar. šayk ‘ elder’) in combination with the names of spirits: 
sdk anbaso ' lion `, suk nabro ' leopard ’, sak dámmato ° cat’, and others. 

1 The word zar ‘ spirit ' itself passed into the various Arabic dialeote from Ethiopic. 

2 [t is very tempting to accept Serjeant’s suggestion according to which abdal would some 
from Ar. 2abdal, pl. of badil ‘ Derviche ou wels (ami de Dieu) qui suit immédiatement le qutb 
(“le pôle ") dans la hiérarchie des derviches’ (A. de Biberstem Kazimirski, Dictionnaire arabe- 
francats, 1, 97). 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE MAGHAZI— 
A TEXTUAL SURVEY 


By J. M. B. Jonzs 


HE stra authorities provide a mass of contradictory data on the chronology 

of the Prophet’s raids and the task of fitting these inconsistencies into 

a cogent chronological pattern is beset with difficulties. In the main sources, 

for example, Müs& b. ‘Uqba, Ibn Ishaq, and al-Waqidi, we find noticeable 

divergencies in the dating of a specific event. This is so even with important 

incidents such as the expulsion of Banü Qaynuga‘ and a comparatively late 

event such as the attack on Khaybar. A textual collation of the chronological 

material does suggest, however, that In some cases it may be possible to win 
through to a safer position. 

As an essential prelude to the analysis of the data, I have in the first part 
of this article arranged in tabular form the references to the chronology of the 
maghazt which we find in the sources. Subsequently, I propose to subject this 
material to analysis on the basis of a collation of the texts and to demonstrate 
that much of it can be invalidated by textual criticism alone. The sequence of 
events found in al-Waqidi has been used as the basis for the table only because 
his chronological system is more complete than that of Ibn Ishag.1 Where it is 
possible to reconstruct the latter’s chronology from internal evidence in the 
text I have attempted to do so. 


1 The references throughout are to the British Museum MS of the complete text of al-Waqidi’s 
Kuab al-maghazi which I have prepared for publication. The following system of abbreviation 
has been used: (A.M) = Abii Ma‘shar / (A.U.) = Abū ‘Umar / (B.) = al-Balidhuri / (Bay.) 
= al-Bayhagi / (Bkh.) = al-Bukhari / (1.A.) = Ibn ‘A’igh / I.E.) = Ibn Hisham where his own 
comments have been interpolated within the text which he received from al-Bakkaé’i / (L.I.B.) 
=z &l-BakkA'T's recension of Ibn Ishaq contained in Ibn Hish&m's Sira / (I.I.Bk.) = Ibn Bukayr's 
recension of Ibn Ishaq as quoted in other works. Unfortunately, the incomplete Fez MS does not 
include the section on the maghazi / (1.8.) = Ibn Ba'd— because of his position as al-Wüqidi's 
amanuensis and his indebtedness to him for moet of his material, specific mention of him is 
made only when his chronology differs from that of al-Waqid! / (I.8.N.) = Ibn Sayyid al-Nàs 
giving an opinion not expreasedly derived from an earlier source / (K.) = Ibn Kathir giving an 
opinion not expressedlv derived from an earler source / (M.A.) = Malik b. Anas / (M.U.) = Mūså 
b. ‘Uqba / (Suh.) = al-Suhayli / (Tab.) = al-Tabari giving an opinion not expreesedly derived 
from an earlier source / (Um.) = al-Umawi مم‎ (U.Z.) = “Urwa b. al-Zubayr quoted other than 
as & link in the tenad of a later authority / (Z.) = al-Zuhri quoted other than as a link in the 
isnüd of a later authority. It will be seen from the foregoing list of abbreviations that an attempt 
has been made to differentiate between the various recensions of Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Hishüm's 
own commente. 
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Name of ghazwa 1 Date in 01-7 Date in other sources 
Hamza’s raid to the Ramadan I? [Late in Safar or early in 
coast Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2] (I.I.B.) 3 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2 4 
After Rabi‘ al-Ákhir 2 (A.U.) 4 
Rabigh Shawwal I 5 [Safar or Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2] 
(LI.B.) ® 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2 (I.A.) 7 
al-Kharrar Dhü'l-Qa'da 5 Not dated Ibn Ishaq ° 
After Hamza’s raid (I.H.) !? 
al-Abwa’ Safar 2 1 Safar 2 (LI.B.) 2 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2 (Tab.) 5 
Buwat Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2 Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2 (I.I.B.) 14 
Rabi‘ al-Akhir 2 (A.U.) 15 
Badr al-Ül& Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2  [Jumada'l- ÁAkhira 2] (I.I.B.) 14 
Rajab 2 (Tab.) 17 
al-“Ushayra Jumada’l-Akhira 2 3 Jum&d&'l-Ülà and Jumada’l- 
Akhira 2 (I.I.B.) 8 


1 The term ghazwa and its plural maghazi are used generically to cover all the raids made. 
No such distinction in made between ghazwa and sariya as is found, for example, in al-Zurqáni 
(Sharh 'alà'l-Mawáhib al-laduniya, Cairo, 1907-10, 1, 467). Some events are included which 
are not raids in the strict sense of the term. 

2 B.M. Or. 1617, foL 6b. 

3 Dates m rectangular brackets are those not explicitly stated, but which 1t is possible to 
deduce from the text itself. No date is given by Ibn Ishaq for Hamza’s raid; it 18 stated, 
however, that the Prophet despatched the raiding party during his stay in Medina after returning 
from Waddàn. The duration of this stay, according to Ibn Ishaq, was the remainder of Safar 
and the early part of Rabi‘ al-Awwal. (Ibn Hisham, al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Cairo, 1936, u, 241, 
245.) In Ibn Hazm, in a passage which echoes the wording of Ibn Hishüm, we find his stay 
extended to the beginning of Rabi‘ al-Akhir. No source for this is explicitly stated. (Jawams‘ 
al-sira, Cairo, 1952, 100.) 

i al-Qastallani, quoting al-Madá'ini. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahib al-laduniya, 1, 470.) 

5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 7a. 

* According to Ibn Ishaq, the Raébigh raid was despatched before that of Hamza, but like 
the latter after the Prophet’s return from Waddàn. See note 3 above. 

? Sharh ‘aL. Mawühib al-laduniya, 1, 472. 

5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 7a. 

? Ibn Kathir, quotang Ibn Ishaq without mentioning his chain of authority, states that the 
Prophet sent Sad b. Abi Waqqüs to al-Kharrür on his return to Medina after Badr al-Ula, i.e. 
in Jumada’l-Akhira, Rajab, or Sha‘ban. (al-Bidaya wa'l-nshaya, Cairo, 1932, ra, 248.) In Ibn 
Hishim the Kharrür raid ıs mentioned before Badr al-Ülà. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 251.) Such 
mutually contradictory data 18 by no means infrequent when dealing with Ibn Ishaq. 

19 al.Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 251. 

1 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 7b. 

13 Entitled in Ibn Hisham ° Waddün ' and put first m the seotion on the magházi. (al-Sirat 
al-nabawiya, r1, 241.) 

15 Annales, Lugd. Bat., 1881-2, 1, 1270. 

14 ql-Strat al-nabawiya, r1, 248. 

15 Sharh ‘alal Mawahib al-laduniya, 1, 474. 

16 Since the Prophet is said to have remained only a few nights in Medina after his return 
from al-‘Ushayra, this must be dated according to Ibn Isháq's chronology, in Jum&dA'l- Akhire 2. 
(al-Sirai al-nabawiya, 11, 249, 251.) 

17 Annales, 1, 1273. 

18 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, n, 249. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in 01-7 Date $n other sources 
Nakhla Rajab 21 Rajab 2 (LI.B.)? 
Rajab 2 (M.U.) 3 
Rajab 2 (Um.) * 
Jumada’l-Akhira 2 5 
Badr Ramadan 2 § Ramadan 2 (LI.B.) " 
[Ramadan 2] (M.U.) 8 
Ramadan 2 (Tab.) ° 
The killing of ‘Asma’ Ramadan 21° Not dated Ibn Ishàq 11 
bint Marwan After Qarqarat al-Kudr 1? 
The killing of Abū ‘Afak Shawwal 2 !? Not dated Ibn Ishaq 1 
After Uhud 45 
The expulsion of Bani Shawwal 2 16 Not dated Ibn Ishaq !* 
Qaynuqa' Early in Safar 2 (Tab.) !? 
After Badr (K.) !? 
Shawwal 2 *9 
Six months after Badr (U.Z.) ?! 
al-Sawiq Dhü'l-Hijja 2 *1 Dhü'l-Hijja 2 (L.I.B.) 5 


i B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 7b. ° al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 252. * al-Bidaya wa'l-nthdya, IK, 250, 256. 

t Ibn Hanbal, له‎ Musnad, Cairo, 1949-50, 111, 7J. 

5 Quoted by al-Zurq&áni without specifying his source. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawthib al-laduntya, 
1, 478.) 

5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 5a. 

7 al-Strai al-nabawiya, IL, 263. 

5 Misa b. ‘Uqba (from al-Zuhri) is said to have dated the battle of Badr two months after 
the killing of ‘Amr b. al-Hadrami, ie. two months after Nakhla. (al-Bidaya wa'l-nihaya, ur, 
250.) 

* Annales, 1, 1282. 

19 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 42b. 

1 Mentioned at tke end of the section on the magházi and not fixed in any specific chrono- 
logical position. (al-Strat al-nabawiya, Iv, 285.) 

12 Mentioned by al-Zurqün! with the prefatory ‘put by some’. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahib عله‎ 
laduniya, 1, 640.) 

13 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 43a. 

14 Referred to at the end of the section on the maghazi (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Iv, 284). It 
is clear that Ibn Ishaq regarded it as being before the killing of ‘Asma’ bint Marwan, for he says : 
*... when Abu ‘Afak waa killed she (i.e. ‘Asma’) acted the mundfiga’. (al-Strat al-nabawiya, 1v, 
285.) 

15 Ibn Iabáq is also said to have put the event after Uhud, but al-Zurqüni suggests that this 
date was wrongly ascribed to him. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Ifawahid al-laduniya, 1, 550.) 

1* B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 43b. 

17 No specific dating of the event is found in Ibn Ishig. We find, however, three statements 
attributed to him. (a) That the Bani Qaynuq&' incident was between Badr and Uhud. (al-Sirat 
al-nabawiya, 1x, 61.) (b) That it took place after Uhud. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahi al-laduniya, 
I, 551.) (c) That it was between al-SawIq and the reid on Banü Sulaym. (Annales, 1, 1362.) 

18 Quoting an unspecified source. (Annales, 1, 1363.) 

19 gl. Bidaya wa l-nthayn, 1v, 9. 

39 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari, Cairo, 1939, vir, 263. 

31 According to al-Qastallinl, quoting ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr. (Sharh 'ala'l- Mawahib al-laduniya, 
1, 6551.) 

t2 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 44b. 

33 al.Sirat al-nabaw:ya, IK, 47. al-Zurqüni quotes Ibn Ishaq giving the date as Safar 3 and 
suggests that the variant may be from a recension other than that of al.Bakka't. (Sharh 
‘ala’ l-Mawahib al-laduniya, 1, 553.) 
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Name of ghazwa Date $n al-Waqtds Date in other sources 
Qargarat al-Kudr al-Muharram 31 [Early in Shawwal 2] (1.1.B) ? 
al-Muharram 3 (I.H.) ? 
The killing of Ka'b b. Rabi‘ al-Awwal3* Not dated Ibn Ishaq * 


al-Ashraf After Banii al-Nadir and before 
Uhud (Bkh.) ë 
Dhū Amarr Rabî‘ al-Awwal 36 [al-Muharram 3] (LI.D.) 7 
Buhran Jumàda'l-Üla 3 8 Rabi‘ al-Akhir 3 (L.I.B.) ° 
al-Qarada Jumada’l-Akhira 31° Six months after Badr 
(1.1. Bk.) M 
Uhud Shawwàl 3 12 Shawwal 3 (I.I.B.) ® 


Shawwal 3 (J.A.) 4 
Shawwal 3 (M.A.) 15 
Shawwal 4 1® 

In the year 2 !* 
Shawwal 3 (Tab.) 8 
Shawwal 3 (Z.) 8 
Shawwàl 3 (M.U.) 1? 


1 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 45a. 

3 According to Ibn Isháq, on his return from Badr, the Prophet remained in Medina seven 
nights only before setting out for al-Kudr, staying at the latter the remainder 058 
(al-Strat al-nabawiya, II, 48.) 

3 According to al-Zurqüni, Ibn Hishim dated this raid in al-Muharram. (Sharh ‘alal 
Mawahi al-laduniya, 1, 548.) 

4 In Ibn Hishàm the incident is put ummediately before Uhud. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 
54.) This would accord with the statement ascribed elsewhere to Ibn Ishüq ‘ . . . and al-Aws 
had killed Ka*b b. al-Ashraf before Uhud '. (al-Strat al-nabawiya, 111, 280.) 

5 al-Jams‘ al-sahih, Cairo, 1930, v, 208. 

° B.M. Or. 1617, fol 47a. 

? In a statement of Ibn Hisham not expressly attributed to Ibn Ishaq, we find that the 
Prophet is said to have remained in Medina (on his return from al-Sawiq) ° the rest of Dhi’l- 
Hijja, or thereabouts ', and then raded Najd, i.e. Dhü Amarr. In a further statement, this time 
specifically ascribed to Ibn Ishaq, we are told that ‘he remained in Najd the whole of Safar, 
or thereabouts’. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, m1, 49.) 

5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 47b. 

* al-Sirat ai-nabawiya, IIL, 50. 

10 B.M. Or. 1617, fol 47b. Ibn Kathir, quoting al-Wáqidi, gives Jumáüdà'l-Ul& as the month. 
(al-Bidáya wa'l-nshaya, Iv, 5) This is, I believe, a misquotation—all MSS of the Kutab al-maghàzi 
have Jumada’l-Akhira, as does Ibn Sa‘d. (Kitab al-tabagàt al-kabir, Leiden, 1909, 1r, it, 24.) 

11 No date is found in Ibn Hishim, but Ibn Kathir, quoting Ibn Bukayr’s recension of Ibn 
Ishaq, mentions it as being six months after Badr. (al-Bidaya wa'l-nthaya, rv, 4.) 

12 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 48a. 

13 al.Sirat al-nabawiya, II, 106. 

14 Ibn Sayyid al-Nàs, 'Ugün al-athar, Cairo, 1937, IL, 2. 

15 Both al-Zurqàni and Ibn Kathir mention that Malik dated the battle in Shawwal. (Sharh 
‘ala'l-Mawéhi al-laduniya, 11, 24; al Baya wa'l-nihaya, 1v, 9.) 

16 al-Zurqani refers to but refutes those who put it in the year 4. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahtb 
al-laduniya, 11, 23.) 

17 [bn Kathir quoting Ya'qub b. Sufyan al-Fasawi. (ai-Bidàya wa'l-niháya, 1v, 94.) 

18 Annales, 1, 1383. 

18 ql. Bidaya wa'l-nthaya, 1v, 9. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in 1-7 Date $n other sources 

Hamra' al-Asad Shawwal 31 [Shaw wal! 3] (1.1.B.) * 

After Uhud (M.U.) 3 
Shawwal 8 (I.A.) 4 
Qatan al-Muharram 4 5 Not dated Ibn Ishaq ê 
Brr Ma‘ina Safar 4 7 Safar 4 (LI.B.) 8 
` Safar 4 (K.) ? 
After al-Khandaq ? 
| al-Muharram 4 1° 
al-Raji‘ Safar 4 1 [Dhü']-Qa'da or Dhü'l-Hijja 3] 
(LI.B.)?2 

Safar 4 (Tab.) 13 
Before Bi'r Ma'üns 14 

The expulsion of Bani Rabi‘ al-Awwal 435 — [Rabi' al-Awwal 4] (I.T. B.) 6 

al-Nadir Rabi‘ al-Awwal 4 (I.H.) 17 
Six months after Badr (Suh.) 18 
Before Uhud (Z.) !? 
After Bir Ma'üna ?? 
Beginning of year 4 ?! 
The morning of the killing of 
Ka'b b. al-Ashraf ?? 

Before Brr Ma'üna (Bkh.) ?? 


1 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 78a. 

2 The summons to pursue the Meccans was issued on the morning after Uhud. (aL-Sirai 
ai-nabawiya, n1, 107.) 

3 al-Bidaya wa nihaya, rv, 48. 4 'UyünaLathar, r1, 2. 5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 79b. 

€ Mentioned in a list of raids. (al-Sirai al-nabawiya, 1v, 260.) Ibn Kathir and Ibn Sayyid 
&l-Nàs have al-Muharram, following al-Wadqidi. 

7 B.M. Or. 1617, foL 81a. 5 al-Sirai al-nabawiya, 1, 193. 

* Ibn Kathir states that it ocourred m the month of Safar and that Makhül was presenting an 
unusual version in putting it after al-Khandaq. (al-Briddya wa'l-nihaya, Iv, 71.) 

10 g]-Zurgàni, referring to an anonymous source. (Sharh ‘all Mawühib al-laduniya, r1, 88.) 

11 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 82b. 

12 No gpeoifio date is found ın Ibn Ishaq, but there are some pointers which help to fix the 
event according to his chronology. Ibn Hishám quotes al-Bakk&’i’s recension to the effect that 
the incident took place after Uhud. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, I, 178.) We find the same account 
derived from Ibn Ishaq in al-Bukhari. (al-Jàmi' al-sahih, v, 220.) It is dated in Ibn Hisham 
in the year 8 and put after Uhud and before Bi'r Ma'üna. Since, according to Ibn Isháq's chrono- 
logy, the former was in Shaww&l 8 and the latter in Safar 4, then he must, ipso facto, have placed 
the raid to al-Raji' m Dhü'l-Qa'da or Dhü'l-Hijja 3 or al-Muharram 4. 

13 Annales, 1, 1431. 

14 Ibn Kathir, al-Tabari and Ibn Sayyid al-N&s all follow the sequence found in Ibn Hishüm, 
Le. al-Raj! before Brr Ma‘iina. 

15 B.M, Or. 1617, fol. 84b. 

18 Not dated specifically in Ibn Hishàm's version based upon al-Bakka’i’s recension, but dealt 
with after Bir Ma'üns. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rı, 199.) Acoording to Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, Ibn 
Ishaq put it five months after Uhud in Rabi‘ al-Awwal. ('Uyü&n al-athar, 11, 48.) In al-Qastallani 
we find a different dating ascribed to Ibn Ishiq—Safar 4. (Irshad al-eári, Cairo, 1908, vi, 46.) 

1? لم‎ S irai al-nabawiya, IX, 200. 15 Kitab al-rawd al-unuf, Cairo, 1914, ni, 176. 

19 gal. Bsdáya wa'l-nihaya, rv, 74. 

*9 al.Bayhaqi, referring to an anonymous source. (al-Bidaya wa'l-nihaya, 1v, 74.) 

21 Jawims al-sira, 181. 

13 al-Samhidi, Wafa’ al-wafa’, Cairo, 1908, 1, 212. 15 al Jams‘ al-sabth, v, 204. 
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Name of ghaewa Date $n 1-7 Date in other sources 
Badr al-Maw'id Dhü'l-Qa'da 1 Sha‘ban 4 (LI.B.)* 
Sha‘ban 3 (M.U.) ® 
Shawwal 4 * 
The killing of Abū Raf“ Dhi’l-Hijja 4° Ramadan 6 (I.8.) ° 
After al-Khandag (I.I.D.) * 
After the killing of Ka‘b b. al- 
Ashraf and before Uhud 
(Bkh.) ° 
Jumada’l-Akhira 3 (Tab.) ? 
Dhü'-Hijj, after Banû 
Qurayza 1? 
' Rajab 34 _ 
Dhat al-Riqa' al-Muharram 5 2Z Jumada’l-Ula 4 (I.I.B.) 8 
After Khaybar (Bkh.) 4 
Before Khaybar (M.U.) !* 
After Uhud 15 
Before Uhud 15 
After Badr 55 
Before Badr !5 
After Badr al-Maw‘id !* 
After al-Khandaq and Banü 
Qurayza (A.M.) 18 
Dūmat al-Jandal Rabi‘ al-Awwal 517 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 8 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal 5 (I.H.) 8 
al-Muraysi Sha'bàn 5 19 Sha‘ban 6 (I.1.B.) 39 


1 B.M. Or. 1617, foL 80b. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 111, 220. ° al-Bdàya wa'l-nihaya, 1v, 89. 

3 al-Halabi, referring to an anonymous source. (al-Sirat al-halabiya, Cairo, 1875, 11, 360.) 

5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 918. Ramadán 6 is also mentioned as an alternative on fol. 92a. 

* Kuab al-tabagàt al-kabir, 11, ii, 66. 

? The incident must be put after al-Khandag according to Ibn Ishiq’s chronology, since he 
mentions him as being one of those responsible for instigating the attack on Medina. (al-Sirat 
al-nabawiya, 11, 286.) The reference to al-Khazray having asked permismon to loll him 1mmedi- 
ately after al-Khandaq suggeste a possible dating in Dhü'l-Ehjja 5 or al-Muharram 6, according 
to Ibn Ishaq. : 

* al-Jüámi' al-sahih, v, 210. 

* Annales, I, 1375. 

10 An account of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Atik mentioned by al-Qastallàni. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawthib 
al-laduniya, 11, 198.) 

11 g]-Zurqani, quoting an anonymous source. (Sharh 'ala'l-Mawàhib al-laduniya, 11, 198.) 

13 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 92a. 

13 aL.Sirat al-nabawiya, xii, 214. According to al-Qastallini quoting Ibn Ishaq, the latter 
put the event at the end of Rabi‘ al-Akhir and the beginning of Jumüdü'l-Ül& of the year 4. 
(Sharh ‘all Mawàhib al-laduniya, x1, 104.) 

14 al Jami‘ al-saMh, v, 245. 15 Sharh 'ala'l- Mawàhb al-laduniya, 11, 104. 

16 Fath al-büri, vir, 336. 

17 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 99b. Ibn Kathir, quoting al-Waqidi, gives the date as Rabi‘ al-Akhir. 
(al- Bidáya wa’l-nihaya, xv, 92.) This is probably a misquotation rather than a variant reading, 
for all MSS of the Kitab al-maghdzi have Rabi al-Awwal, as does al-Tabari quoting al-Wéqidi 
(Annales, 1, 1462), and also Ibn Sa'd (Kitab ai-tabaqüt al-kabir, IL, ii, 44). The mistake probably 
arises from the fact that his return is put by al-Waqid! in Rabi‘ al-Akhir (fol. 99b). 

18 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, TI, 224. 1* B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 90b. 30 al-Strat al-nabawiya, DI, 302. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagidi Date in other sources 
al-Muraysi' Sha'bün 5 Sha'bàn 6 (LI.Bk.)! 
Sha‘ban 5 (M.U.) ? 
After al-Khandag (Bkh.) 3 
Before al-Khandaq (A.M.) 1 
After al-Khandaq (I.S.N.) 5 
5 months after Dümat al- 
Jandal ° 
al-Khandaq Dhü'l-Qa'da 5 7 Shawwal 5 (I.I.B.) 9 
Shawwal 4 (M.U.) ? 
Shawwal 4 (M.A.) ? 
2 years after Uhud (Z.) 19 
Shawwal 4 
Shawwal 5 (U.Z.) ? 
Banü Qurayza Dhu'-Qa'da and!?  [Dhu'l-Qa'da 5] (I.I.B.) 3 
Dhà'l-Hijja 5 
The killing of Sufyan b. al-Muharram 6 34 Not dated Ibn Ishaq !5 
Khálid b. Nubayh Following upon the killing of 
Abi Rafi‘ (Bay.) 6 
al-Muharram 4 (1.8.) 4 
al-Qurta’ al-Muharram 6 37 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 18 
Mentioned but no date (I.A.) 1? 
al-Muharram 6 (Bay.) 0 
Banfi Lihyan Rabi‘ al-Awwal 6?! Juméda’l-Ula 6 (I.I.B.) ?: 


1 Sharh 'alà'l-MawáMb al-laduniya, 11, 115. 

2 According to al -Zurqàni quoting Misa b. ‘Uqba (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahib al-laduniya, 11, 
115). al-Bukhà&ri states that Musa b. 'Uqba dated the event in the year 4, but Ibn Hajar suggests 
that al-Bukbürl has misquoted Misa at thus point. (Fath al-bári, vir, 946.) 


3 al-Jümi' al-gahih, v, 249. 4 Fathal-bári, vu, 345. 5 'Uyünal-aihar, 11, 91. 
5 al-Diyürbakri, T'a'rikh al-khamis, Cairo, 1302, 11, 91. ° B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 102a. 
5 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, n1, 224. ° al-Bidaya wa'l-nihdya, Iv, 93. 


10 al-Biddya wa'l-nithiya, Iv, 94. 

n [bn Kathir, quoting Ya'qub b. Sufyan al-Fasawi. (al-Bidiya wa'lnıhûya, 1v, 94.) 

12 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 114b. 

13 Not dated specifically by Ibn Ishaq, but the raid on Banü Libyün is put by him in Jumada'l- 
Ula 6 ‘six months after Qurayza’. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, xix, 292.) Ibn Kathir also quotes 
Ibn Ishaq giving the date of the extermination of Banü Qurayza as Dhü'l-Qa'd& and Dhu'l- 
Hijja 5. (al-Bidága wa’l-nihaya, Iv, 149.) 

14 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 123a. Ibn Sa‘d does not follow al-Wüqidl at this point and has al- 
Muharram 4. (Kisab al-tabagdt al-kabir, 11, 1, 35.) 

15 Mentioned at the end of the section on the magházi and not fixed in any specific chronological 
position. (al-Sirct al-nabawiya, Iv, 267.) 

16 gl. Bidaya wa'l-nthaya, 1v, 140. 

17 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 123b. 

18 Mentioned in a list of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 260.) 

15 ‘Uyn al-athar, 11, 79. 

39 al Bidáya wa'l-nihaya, 1v, 149. 

31 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 128b. On fol. 124a we find al-Muharram 6 mentioned (see below, p. 276). 
Ibn Sa'd has Rabi al-Awwal. (Kst45 al-tabagăi al-kabir, x1, ii, 50.) 

t al-Sirat al-nabawiya, n1, 292. According to Ibn Hajar, Ibn Ishaq also dated the event in 
Sha'bàn 6. (Fath al-tari, vu, 870.) This is also mentioned by al-Samhidi. (Waf al-wafà', 
L 221.) 
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Name of ghazwa Date $n 1-7 Date wn other sources 
Banü Lihyàn Rabi‘ al-Awwal 6 Rajab 61 
Sha‘ban 6} 
In the year 4! 
In the year b ! 


Jumada’l-Ola 4 (Bay.) ? 
Jumà&dà'l-Ül& 6 (Tab.) 3 
al- Ghàba Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6 4 (Jumada’l-Ula 6] (LI.B.) 5 
Sha‘ban 6 (LI.Bk. ?) 9 
[Dhu'1-Hijja 6 or al-Muharram 
T 7 


After al-Hudaybiya and 3 
nights before Khaybar 


(Bkh.) * 
al- Ghamr . Rabi‘ al-Akbir6® Not dated Ibn Ishaq 1° 
Dha’l-Qassa (under Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6 4 Rabi‘ al-Awwal 6 (Tab.) @ 
Muhammad b. Not mentioned Ibn Ishag 
Maslama) 
Dhü'l-Qassa (under Abū Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6 1? Not dated Ibn Ishaq 14 
"Ubayda) 0 Mentioned but no date (I.A.) 15 
Banü Sulaym (al- Rabi‘ al-Akhir 616 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 7 
Jamüm) Mentioned but no date (M. U.) 


1 gl-Zurgani, quoting an anonymous source. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahsb al-laduniya, n, 176.) 
Ibn Hazm favours the year 5. (Jawam« al-sira, 200.) 

1 al Bidáya wa’'l-nshaya, Iv, 81. 

3 Annales, 1, 1500. 

* B M. Or. 1617, fol. 124a. Ibn Sa‘d has Rabi‘ al-Awwal (Kitab al-tabagit al-kabir, xr, it, 
58) and al-Zurgüni states that both Ibn Sa'd and al-WüqidlI dated it Rabi al-Awwal. (Sharh 
‘alg سآ‎ Mawähıb al-laduniya, 11, 178.) 

5 No precise date is specified m al-Bakka’i’s recension of Ibn Ishaq. but we are told that the 
Prophet remained ın Medina a few nights only after the raid on Banü Lihyün. (al-Sirat al- 
nabawiya, DI, 293.) 

$ According to Ibn Hajar, Ibn Ishãq dated the event in Sha‘ban 6. (Fath al-bari, viz, 370.) 
This would conflict with the date which can be deduced from the text contained in Ibn Hishim’s 
Sira (see n. 5 above). al-Zurqani suggests that the reading Sha'bàn may come from Ibn Bukayr’s 
recension. (Sharh ‘al@’l-Mawahib al-ladunfya, x, 178.) 

7 al-Tabari mentions an account derived from Salama b. al-Akwa' which puts the raid after 
the Prophet’s return from Mecoa, in the year of al-Hudaybiya. (Annales, 1, 1502.) Since the 
consensus of opinion puts al-Hudaybiya in Dhi’l-Qa‘da 6 (see below, p. 254), this would date 
the raid in Dhü'l-Hijja 6 or al-Muharram 7. 

8 al-Jāms' al-sahih, v, 272. 

* So given in the preliminary synopsis which is a characteristic feature of al-Waqidi’s Kuab 
al-maghüzi (B M. Or. 1617, fol. 2b). This same date (Rabi‘ al-Akhir) is found ın al-Tabari, quoting 
al-Wüqidi. (Annales, 1, 1554.) Fol. 1278 of the mam MS of the Hiab al-maghazi has subsequently 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal. At first mght this would appear to be an error in transcription, yet we find the 
same reading (Rabi' al-Awwal) in Ibn Sa‘d. (Krad al-tabagàt al-kabir, 11, ii, 61) 

10 Mentioned ın a list of raids at the end of the section on the maghazi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 
1v, 200.) 

1 B.M. Or. 1617, fcl. 127a. 1a Annales, I, 1554. 13 B.M, Or. 1617, fol 127b. 

14 Mentioned in a hat of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Iv, 257.) 15 'Uyün al-athar, 11, 105. 

16 Given in this sequence in the introductory synopsis (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 2b). In the text 
al-'Is follows immediately upon Dhü'l- Qassa. 

17 Mentioned in a hst of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 260.) 


` 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagids Date 4n other sources 
81-8 Jumada’l-Ola 6 + Shortly before the conquest of 
Mecca (I.I.B.) 3 
After al-Hudaybiya (M.U.) ? 
al-Taraf Jumáda'l-Àkhira 64 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 5 
Hisma Jumada’l-Akhira 6 ° Not dated Ibn Ishaq " 
After al-Hudaybiya and in the 
ear 7 ? 
Wadi’l-Qura Rajab 9 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 1° 
Mentioned but no date (J.A.) #4 
Dümmat al-Jandal Sha‘ban 6 1 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 3 
Fadak Sha'ban 6 4 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 5 
The killing of Um Ramadan 6 16 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 17 
Qirfa 
The killing of Usayr b. Shawwal 6 1° Not dated Ibn Ishaq 0 
Razim 48 After Khaybar (K.) #4 
Banti ‘Urayna’ Shawwal 6 3 [Jum&dà'l-À khira 6] (1.1.B.) # 


After al-Hudaybiya and 
before Khaybar (Bkh.) 4 


1 B.M, Or. 1817, fol. 127b. 1 al.Sirai al-nabawiya, 11, 312. 
, 3 Shark 'ala'l- Mcwàhib al-laduniya, Ir, 188. * B.M. Or. 1017, fol. 128a. 

* Brief mention at the end of the section dealing with the raid to Judhüm. (al-Sirat al- 
nabatiya, 1v, 265.) ۰ 

B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 128a. 7 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, xv, 260 seq. 

* al-Zurqüni, referring to Ibn al-Qayyim. (Sharh 'ala'l-Mawahib al-laduniya, 11, 191.) 

* This is the sequence given in the introductory synopsis to the Kiidb al-magházi (B.M. Or. 
"1617, fol. 2b). Likewise in Ibn Sa'd (K1tad al-tabagat al-kabir, x1, ii, 64). In the text of al-Wáqidt 
the raid to Dümat &l-Jandal follows immediately on that to Hisma. 

39 ql-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 206 seq. 1 ‘Uyar al-athar, 11, 107. 

13 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 129a. 

13 al Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 279 seq. Tbn Sayyid al-Nàs refers to [bn Ishaq without specifying 
the recension and mentions another raid to Dümat al-Jandal under Abi ‘Ubayda. ('Uyün 
al-athar, 11, 109.) 

14 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 129b. 

15 Mentioned in a list of raids at the end of the section on the maghazi. (al-Sirat al-nabawtya, 
Iv, 260.) 

16 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 130a. 

17 Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghàzi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 265.) 

18 The name occurs in various forms, e.g. Usayr b. Rizam, al-Yusayr b. Razim, Usayr b. 
Zarim, eto. I have followed the version found in the mam MS of al-Waqidi’s Kitab al-magházi 
and elsewhere. 

1 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 180b. According to &l-Wüqidi there were two raids by ‘Abdallah b. 
Rawaha, the first a reconnaissance and the second against Usayr b. Razim. 

3) Mentioned at tLe end of the section on the maghazi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, IY, 266.) 

1 ql Bidaya wa'l-23Àaya, rv, 266. The account is derived from Mûsa b. ‘Uqba, but no specifle 
dating is ascribed to kim. | 

33 B.M, Or. 1617, fol. 1318. 

23 [n Ibn Hishim the event is not dated or put in any chronological sequence (al-Siraé al- 
nabawiya, 1v, 290}. Tre reference to the prisoners having been brought to the Prophet on his return 
from Dhü Qarad suggests that the raid against Bani ‘Urayna can be dated Jumiádil-Ulà 
or Jum&d&'l- Ákhira, since Dhü Qarad and al-Gh&ba are one and the same and a reconstruction 
of Ibn Ishãq’s chronclogy pointe to Jumada'l-Ül& 6 as the date of the latter. (See above, p. 252, 
n. 5.) : 24 al-Jami‘ al-sahih, v, 271. 
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Name of ghazwa 
al-Hudaybiya 


J. M. B. JONES 


Date in 01-7 
Dhü'l-Qa'da 6 1 


Date 1n other sources 
Dhu'l-Qa'da 6 (I.I.B.) ? 


Dhu'l-Qa'da 6 (M.U.)? 
Dhü'l-Qa'da 6 73 
Dhü'l-Qa'da 6 (Tab.) * 
Shawwal 6 (U.Z.) 5 
al-Muharram 7 (I.I.B.) ° 
al-Muharram 7 (1.1.Bk.) 8 
[Dha'l-Hijja 6] (M.U.) ° 
Dhi'-Hiyja 6 (LA.) *° 
End of year 6 (M.A.) V 
End of al-Muharram 7 (Tab.)1 
Year 7 (B.) 8 
Jumada']-Ulà 7 (I.8.) ê 
Not dated Ibn Ishaq !5 
Between Khaybar and 
"Umrat al-Qadiya !9 
Not mentioned Ibn Ishaq 
After Khaybar and before 
Turba (K.) ?? 
Not dated Ibn Ishaq 18 
Not dated Ibn Ishaq *° 
Not dated Ibn Ishaq *? 


Khaybar Safar or Rabi' al- 


Awwal 7 £ 


Turba Sha‘ban 7 14 


Najd (under Abū Bakr) Sha‘ban 7 14 


Fadak 
al-Mayfa‘a 
al-Jinab 


Sha‘ban 7 14 
Ramadan 7 19 
Shawwal 7 21 


1 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 181b. 3 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, m, 321. 

° al-Bidaya wa'l-nshaya, 1v, 164. * Annales, 1, 1528. 

5 This is an unusual dating of the event as Ibn Kathir points out, for the Prophet is said to 
have made three ‘umar, all in Dhü'l-Qa'da. (al-Bidaya wa'l-mhayga, rv, 104.) 

t B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 1408. In the introductory synopsis (fol 4a) we find Jum&d&'l-Ülà 7 
given as the date of Khaybar. This ocours algo in Ibn Sa‘d. (Kstab al-tabaqat al-kabir, IL, ii, 77.1 

T al-Sirai al-nabawiya, 111, 342. 8 Fath al-bàri, vu, $73. 

* Ibn Kathir states that according to Misa b. ‘Uqba, ° . . . when the Messenger of God 
returned from al-Hudaybiya he remained 20 nights or thereabouts, then he set out for Khaybar. 
Müsà was of the opinion that the conquest of Khaybar was in the year 6’. (al-Bidaya wa’l- 
nthaya, 1v, 181.) 

19 An interval of 10 nights after al-Hudaybiya is ascribed to Ibn ‘A’idh. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahib 
al-laduniya, x1, 201.) 

11 According to al-Qastallànl. (Sharh 'alA'l- Mawàühib al-laduniya, 11, 261.) 

7 Annales, 1, 1576. 13 Futith al-buldan, Cairo, 1932, 36. 14 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 164b. 

15 Mentioned in a lst of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 257.) 

16 gl-Qastallini lesta five raids between Khaybar and ‘Umrat al-Qadiya—Turba, Najd, 
Fedak, al-Mayfa'a, and al-Jinüb. Although he does not mention him, the sequence and dates 
are those of al-Waqidi. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawéhw al-laduniya, 11, 298 seq.) 

V al-Bidaya wa'l-niháya, 1v, 220. 

18 Mentioned in a hst of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Iv, 260.) 18 B.M. Or, 1617, fol. 105b. 

20 The only reference I can find to Ibn Ishaq having mentioned it is the passage ın al-Zurqini’s 
commentary,'... and amongst the causes of it as stated in one of the versions on the authority 
of Ibn Ishüq '. (Sharh 'alà'IL-Mawáhib al-laduniya, 11, 300.) There can be no question of confusion 
with the raid made by Ghálib b. ‘Abdallah against Banü Murra (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 271), 
for 21-9980101 states exphoitl]y that the raid to al-Mayfa‘a was directed against Banü ‘Abd b. 
'Tha'laba. 31 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 168a. 

** This is probably the raid to the vicmity of Khaybar which is mentioned in Ibn Hishám 
without additional details. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Iv, 260.) 
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Name of ghazwa Date in 6-7 Date in other sources 
"Umrat al-Qadiya ! Dhü'l-Qa'da 7 5 Dha'l-Qa'da 7 (I.1.B.) 3 
Dha'l-Qa'da 7 (M.U.) 4 
Aftar Khaybar in Dhü'l-Qa'da 
(3kh.) 5 
Banü Sulaym Dhü'I-Hijja 7 * Not dated Ibn Ishaq ? 
al-Kadid Safar 8 § Not dated Ibn Ishaq ° 
Dhat-Atlah ` Rabi‘ al-Awwal 81° Not dated Ibn Ishaq € 
al-&' Rabi al-Awwal 81° Not mentioned Ibn Ishaq 
Mu'ta Jum&da'-Ülà 8:3  Jumada’l-Ula 8 (I.1.B.) 13 
Jumädā’l-Ülā 8 (U.Z.) 4 
Junada’l-Ola 8 (M.U.) 4 
After "Umrat al-Qadiya 
(Blh.) * 
In the year 7 14 
Before *Umrat al-Qadiya 4 
Dhat al-Salasil Jumada’l-Akhira 8 15 Not dated Ibn Ishaq 2 
Before the conquest of Mecca 
and in the year 8 (M.U.) 8 
Junmada’l-Akhira 8 (Tab.) + 
After the conquest of Mecca 
(Ekh.) * 
In tae year 7 * 
al-Khabat Rajab 8 % Not dated Ibn Isháq * 
Shaban 8 4 
After the conquest of Mecca 
(Bkh.) *° 


^ 


1 More commonly ‘Umrat al-Qada’. (Kstáb ai-rawd al-unuf, 1, 254.) 

2 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 107b. 3 al-Girat al-nabawiya, 1v, 12. 

* Musa b. ‘Uqba, from al-Zuhri. (al-Bidaya wa’ nihaya, 1v, 229.) 

5 al-Jami‘ al-sahih, v, 291. 

° B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 168b. al-Tabari, quoting al-Waqidi, prts ıt in Dhü'l-Qa'de. (Annales, 


I, 1697.) 
7 Mentioned in a list of raids at the end ‘of the section on the maghazi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 
Iv, 260.) 5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 170b. 


* Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghüzi. (al-S-rat al-nabawiya, Iv, 257.) 

19 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 171a. 

11 Mentioned in a list of raids at the end of the section on the maghazi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 
Iv, 269.) 11 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 171b. 13 ql Firat al-nabawiya, rv, 15. 

14 Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahsb al-laduniya, 1, 821. 15 al Jams‘ al-sahih, v, 294. 

1* BM. Or. 1817, fol. 174b. 

17 Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghüzi. tal-Sirat al-mabawiya, rv, 272.) 
According to al-Zurqán!, Ibn Isháq put it before Mu'ta. (Shcrh ‘ala’l-Mawdahth al-laduniya, 
i 332.) The same statement is found in Ibn Hajar (Fath ai-bari, vin, 60). It is possible that 
reference is intended to a recension other than that of al-Bakka’L 

18 al- Baya wa'l-MAya, 1v, 273. 19 Anaales, 1, 1604. 

20 al- Jams‘ al-sahsh, v, 329. According to a footnote on the same page, the year 8 is specified 
in some MSS of al-Bukhiiri. 

21 al.Qastallán!I, referring to the Kitab sahih al-ta'rikh of Ikn AbI Khalid. (Sharh ‘ala’l- 
Mawàahib al-laduniya, 11, 332.) 3 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 175b. 

Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghazi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 281.)‏ قه 

*4 Sharh 'ala'i-Mawáhib al-laduniya, 11, 386. 35 al J3mi' al-sahih, v, 330. 
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Name of ' ghazwa Date in 01-7 Date in other sources 
al-Khabat Rajab 8 Before al-Hudaybiya and in 
the year 6 + 
al-Khadira Sha‘ban 8? Not dated Ibn Ishaq 3 
Before Mu'ta * 


Ramadan 8 5 

Mentioned after al-Tà'if 
(Bkh.) ° 

Mentioned before ‘Umrat al- 
Qadiya and in the year 7 
(K.)’ 

Idam 8 Ramadan 8 ? Not dated Ibn Ishaq 0 

Before the conquest of Mecca 
(I.H.) 19 

Mentioned before ‘Umrat al- 
Qadiya and in the year 7 


(K.)? 
The conquest of Mecca Ramadan 8 H Ramadan 8 (LI.B.) 2 
Banü Jadhima Shawwal 8 18 [Shawwal 8] (I.1.B.) 4 
Shawwal 8 15 
Hunayn Shawwal 8 16 [Shawwal 8] (I.1.B.) +” 
1 Fath al-bàri, vu, 63. 2 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 176b. 


* Not mentioned by him under this title, but it would seem from the subject matter that the 
account of the raid of Ibn Abi Hadrad to al-Ghiba refers to the same incident. (al-Sirat al- 
nabawiya, 1v, 278.) 

t al-Zurgàni, quoting an anonymous source. (Sharh 'ala'l- Mawáhib al-laduniya, x, 339.) 

5 Ibn Hajar, quoting an anonymous source. (Fath al-bári, vim, 40.) 

° al-Jams‘ al-sahih, v, 321. T al Bidaya wa'l-nihàga, rv, 223. 

* According to al-Wüqidi, Abū Qatada was the leader of the expedition; Ibn Ishaq has 
Ibn Abi Hadrad. (al-Sirat al-nabawtya, tv, 275.) 

* This raid is hsted separately in the introductory synopsis to the Kstáb al-maghazi (B.M. Or. 
1617, fol. 4a). In the text it is dealt with as part of the account of the conquest of Mecca (fol. 180b). 

1? Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghazi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 275.) The 
prefatory remark '. .. and the raid of Ibn Abi Hadrad and his companions to Idam was 
before the Conquest’, can probably be asoribed to Ibn Hisham. 

11 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 177a. 

12 al.Strat al-nabawiya, IY, 80. The date هد‎ so given in all the sources ; it is the precise day of 
departure and arrival and not the month which 1s the subject of conjecture among the com- 
mentators. (See al.Zurqüni, Sharh 'ala'l- Mawàáhib al-laduniya, 11, 357.) 

13 So dated in the introductory synopsis (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 4a). No date is given in the 
narrative itself, but the Prophet 1s said to have sent out Khalid b. al-Walid during the period 
he remained at Mecca subsequent to ita conquest (fol. 197b). 

13 It would probably be Shaw wàl acoording to Ibn Isháq's chronology, for the conquest of 
Mecca 18 given as 10 nights before the end of Ramadan (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 88) and the 
attack on Banü Jadhima is said to follow closely upon the conquest; ° . . . when the Messenger 
of God conquered Mecca he sent out Khalid b. al-Walid as a summoner (to Islam) and not to 
fight’. (al-Sira£ al-nabawiya, 1v, 71.) 

15 NS o zoe id Shawwül as ' the consensus of opinion amongst the authorities on the 

bàri, vri, 40.) 

16 icum 0 1617, fol. 200b. 

17 In Ibn Hishüm, Hunayn follows upon the conquest of Mecca. Since the conquest is said 
by Ibn Ishüq to have taken place 10 nights before the end of Ramadan and the Prophet to have 
remained in Mecca 15 nights after its conquest (al Strat al-nabawiya, rv, 80), then Hunayn 
may be presumed to have been in Shawwál according to Ibn Ispbaq's chronology. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagids Date in. other sources 
Hunayn Shawwal 8 Shawwal 8 (U.Z.) 1 
Ramadan 8 (Bkh.) * 
al-Ta’if Shawwal 8 3 [Shawwal 8] (I.1.B.) 4 
Shawwal 8 (M.U.) 5 
Shawwal 8 (U.Z.) 5 ` 
Beginning of Dhü'l-Qa'da ? 
al-Ji‘rana Dhü'l-Qa'da 8 ” Dhu'l-Qa'da 8 (I.I.B.) 8 
Bani Tamim al-Muharram 9 ? Not dated Ibn Ishaq ® 
Khath‘am Safar9U — Not mentioned Ibn Ishaq 
Safar 9 12 
al-Qurta’ Rabi'al-Àwwal9!3 Not mentioned Ibn Ishaq 
The raid of ‘Alqama b. Rabi‘ al-Akhir 914 Not dated Ibn Ishaq !5 
Mujazziz against the Mentioned after al-Ta’if 
Abyssinians (Bkh.) 18 
Safar 9 17 
Destruction of al-Fuls Rabi‘ al-Akhir 94 Not dated Ibn Isháq !5 
Tabük Rajab 9 1? Rajab 9 (I.I.B.) * 
6 months after al-Ta’if (T. A.)2: 
After Hijjat al-Wada‘ (Bkh.)** 
Khalid b. al-Walid to Rajab9* [Rajab 9] (LI.B.) 4 
Dümat al-Jandal 


1 al. Biddya wa’l-nshadya, rv, 332. al-Tabari also quotes ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr to the effect that 
the Prophet remained in Mecca two weeks before moving against Bani Hawüzin. (Annales, 
1, 1654.) 

* al-Jami‘ al-gahih, v, 209. ! 

3 According to the introductory synopsis (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 4b). In the narrative itself the 
Prophet is said to have headed for al-Ta’if after Hunayn (fol. 208a). 

4 According to Ibn Ishaq also, the Prophet is said to have gone to al-Taif ° when he had 
finished at Hunayn’. (aLSirat al-nabawiya, rv, 121.) 

5 From al-Zuhri. (al Bidaya wa nihaya, rv, 345.) 

* Ibn Hajar, quoting an anonymous source. (Fath al-bari, vim, 35.) 

* B.M. Or. 1617, foL 216b. ° al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 143. ? B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 219a. 

10 Mentioned at the end of the section on the magházs. (al-Sirai al-nabawiya, rv, 269.) 

1 B.M, Or. 1817, fol. 220b. 

13 al.Zurgàni, quoting an anonymous source. (Sharh 'ala'l- Mawahib al-laduniya, x1, 269.) 

13 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 221a. 14 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 221a. 

15 Mentioned at the end of the seotion on the maghüázi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, xv, 289.) 

16 al.Jümi' al-sabib, v, 322. 

17 al-Qastallini, quoting al-Hakim [al-Nisüábüri] (Sharh 'alà'l-Mawàhib al-laduniya, ur, 
58.) 

_ 148 [t is presumably the same raid as that mentioned in Ibn Hisham as being the cause of 
the flight of ‘Adi b. Hatim to Syria. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 225.) This is also referred to in 

al-W&qid!, but there the similarity ends, for no mention is made in Ibn Hisham of the expedition 
bemg under the leadership of ‘Al or of the destruction of al-Fuls bemg its object. The passage 
as it occurs in Ibn Hisham has no specific mention of Ibn Ishaq as being the source of the narra- 
tive. The reference to the event in al-Tabari (Annales, 1, 1706) must, I think, emanate from 
al-Wügidi. 

1? B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 222b. 30 aL Sirai al-nabawiya, Iv, 159. 

31 Sharh ‘ală'l-Mawähib al-laduniya, n, 18. 3 al-Jami‘ al-sahih, VI, 17. 

2 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 230b. 

M4 There is no specific dating of the event, but in Ibn Hish&m we find it dealt with as part of 
the account of Tabak. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 169 seq.) 
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Name of ghazwa Date in 01-57 Date in other sources 
Hijjat Abi Bakr Dhi’l-Hijja 9! [Dhi’l-Hijja 9] (LY.B.) 3 ` 
Dhü'l-Qa'da 9 3 
Khalid b. al-Walid to Rabi‘ al-Awwal 10* Rabî al-Akhir or Jumada’l- 
Najran Ola 10 (LI.B.) 5 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib to Ramadan 10° Not dated Ibn Ishaq ° 
Yemen Ramadan 10 (Tab.) 8 
Before Hyjat al-Wada' 
(Bkh.) ° 
Hijjat al-Wada' Dhii’l Hijja 10 1° Dhü'l-H3jja 10 (LI.B.) 4 
Dhàü'l-Hija 10 (M.U.) H 
Usama b. Zayd to Rabi‘ al-Akhir 1112 [Rabî al-Akhir 11] (LI.B.) ® 
Syria 


A glance at the above table is sufficient to show that we are dealing with 
material that is often self-contradictory and suspect. There are not only 
widely different dates for the same event, but on occasion different dates 
ascribed to the same source. Some of the chronological details are, as I hope 
to demonstrate, nothing more than attempts to systematize and present with 
an aspect of greater verisimilitude accounts of events of which very little 
had survived. Again, where the narrative is basically the same in a number of 
sources, the dates for the event may show wide variations and the chronological 


1 B.M. Or. 1817, fol. 2418. 

2 According to Ibn Ishaq, ° the Messenger of God remained [in Medina] the remainder of 
Ramadan and Shawwal and Dhii’l-Qa‘da; then he sent forth Abii Bakr as Amir of the Hajj 
in the year 9 °’. (al-Strat al-nabawiya, Iv, 188.) 

3 Mentioned by al-Qastallani and attributed to Ibn Sad. (Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahib al-laduniya, 
m, 105.) This must be an error, for Ibn Sa'd states unequivocably that it was in Dhü' l-Ejja. 
(Kab al-tabaqüt al-kabir, m, ii, 121.) 

t So given in the introductory synopsis to the Kab al-maghdzi (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 4a) 
and also in Ibn Sa'd. (Krab al-tabagdi al-kabir, I, ii, 122.) The text of al-Waqidi, however, 
follows the pilgrimage of Abii Bakr with 'Ali's raid to Yemen. 

5 This is the same raid as that referred to in al-Waq di in spite of the fact that the latter 
mentions Banû ‘Abd al-Madàn as ite object and not Banü'l-Márith b. Ka‘b as in Ibn Isháq 
(al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 239). Acoordmg to al-Suhayli, ‘ the name of ‘Abd al-Madün was ‘Amr 
b. al-Dubbàn and al-Dubban’s name was Yazid b. Qatan b. Ziyad b. al-Harith b. Mälk b. Rabf‘a 
b. Ka'b b. al-Harith b. Ka'b al-Hürthi'. (Kwàb al-rawd al-unuf, xt, 847.) 

* B.M. Or. 1017, fol. 242a. 

? Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghàüzi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Iv, 200.) The 
very short reference 18 from Ibn Hishim, from Abii ‘Amr al-Madani. This is presumably that raid 
to Yemen, returning from which ‘Ali met the Prophet in Mecoa during the Farewell Pilgrimage. 
(al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 249.) 

® Annales, 1, 1731. ° al-Jama‘ al-sahih, v, 326. 10 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 244a. 

11 al-Strat al-nabawiya, Iv, 248. Ibn Isháq, hke al-Wiqidi, puts the date of the departure 
for Mecca as five mghts before the end of Dhü'l-Qa'da, as does Müsà b. ‘Uqba. (al-Bidaya 
wa'l-nthaya, v, 111.) 

12 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 252a. 

13 Both Ibn Ishaq (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 253) and &1-W&qidi (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 2602) state 
that the expedition was mustered in Safar. al-Tabari pute the beginning of the preparations a 
little earlier, in al-Muharram (Annales, 1, 17904). The departure was delayed by the death of the 
Prophet. 
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sequence may also be entirely at odds. Elsewhere, the dating of an event 
shows the working of a nascent sense of historical criticism. This consciousness 
of the importance of chronology is coincident with the later development 
of the stra-maghazi literature in Medina and culminates in the carefully devised 
chronological framework of al-Waqidi’s Kitab al-maghdézi. In Ibn Ishaq, 
for example, the chronological details of the magh4zi are often, but not always, 
given. In al-Waqidi, on the other hand, we find an introductory survey giving 
the sequence of the raids and the dates on which they occurred ; this informa- 
tion is duplicated in the text, for the account of each ghaewa begins with 
a precise statement of the date. Events which in Ibn Ishàq have no date are 
now dated and incidents such as the raid on Dhàt al-Salasil which are grouped 
together in Ibn Ishaq at the end of the section on the maghàzi, appear in al- 
Waqidi dated and in chronological order. A closer study of the textual context 
of these references, however, does enable us to essay an initial sifting. 


As Caetani has noted,? the chronology of events up to the battle of Badr 
shows notable differences. al-Wagidi begins with Hamza’s raid in Ramadan, 
followed by “Ubayda b. al-Harith’s raid to Rabigh in Shawwal and that of 
Sad b. Abi Waqqàs to al-Kharrar in Dhü'l-Qa'da, all in the year 1. Then 
comes the Prophet’s raid to al-Abwa’ in Safar 2, Buwat in Rabi‘ al-Awwal, 
al-“Ushayra in Jumada’l-Akhira, Nakhla in Rajab, and Badr in Ramadan. 
Ibn Ishaq begins with the Prophet’s raid to Waddan in Safar 2, followed 
by Rabigh in Safar or Rabi‘ al-Awwal, Hamza’s raid in Rabi‘ al-Awwal, Buwat 
in the same month, al-‘Ushayra in Jum&da'l-Ülà and Jumada’l-Akhira, al- 
Kharrar for which: no date is given, Badr al-Ülà in Jumada’l-Akhira, Nakhla 
in Rajab, and Badr in Ramadan. It will be seen from this that the dates 
which agree are those for al-Abwa’, Buwat, al-“Ushayra, Nakhla, and Badr. 
The sequence is also different for in al-Waqidi Hamza’s raid precedes that of 
"Ubayda b. al-Harith and both precede the Prophet’s expedition to al-Abwa’ ; 
al-‘Ushayra comes after Badr al-Ula, and al-Kharrar instead of being the fifth 
raid, is in al-Waqidi the third. 


The key to this particular problem may lie in the Prophet’s raid to al-Abwa’. 
In Ibn Hisham's version of Ibn Ishaq this appears under the title ° Waddan ’. 
The text itself, quoting Ibn Ishaq, states that it was also the raid to al-Abwa’,® 
and there can be no doubt that al-Waqidi's al-Abwa’ and Ibn Ishaq's Waddan 
were one and the same raid. Not only is the date the same, but both accounts 
mention that it was the occasion of the Prophet making an agreement with 
Bani Damra.* There are two possible explanations for the confusion—either 
Ibn Ishaq mistook the first raid that the Prophet himself went on for the first 
one made, or 8 far more likely explanation is that it was not considered fitting 


1 T refer later to the question of the validity of this information contained only in al-Wüqidi. 
* Annah dell'Islam, Milano, 1905, x, 466. 
3 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 241. 4 B.M. Or. 1617, foL 7b; al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 241. 
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that anyone other than the Prophet should lead the first raid in the history 
of Islam. Consequently, the Prophet’s raid to al-Abwa’ (which was not the 
first one made) was put at the beginning, but with the date (Safar 2) unchanged. 
Having done this it was necessary, as we can see from Ibn Ishaq’s chronology, 
to telescope all the raids before Badr into the year 2. ‘Ubayda b. al-Hanth’s 
raid to al-Kharraér, which would provide an improbable crowding of Rabi 
al-Awwal, was then put after Badr al-Ula. It is significant that no precise date 
is found in Ibn Ishaq for the raid to al-Kharrür. Added confirmation of this 
theory is found in other sira sources—Ibn Kathir quotes Müs& b. ‘Uqba 
to the effect that Hamza’s raid was before that of ‘Ubayda b. al-Harith and that 
al-Zuhri specified that Hamza’s raid was before the raid to al-Abwa'.! A further 
quotation from Misa b. ‘Uqba in Ibn Sayyid al-Nàs states that the first raid 
sent out was Hamza’s at the head of 30 riders.? It would seem, in the light of 
such considerations as these, that up to the Battle of Badr al-Waqidi’s 
chronology has the greater claim to validity. 


All the sources agree in putting Badr in Ramadan 2. The chronology of 
events between Badr and Uhud is, however, very confused. The lüllmg 
of ‘Asma’ bint Marwan which al-Wagidi puts in Ramadan 2 is not dated by 
Ibn Ishaq, nor is it placed in any chronological sequence. From the text of 
the K*tàb al-maghàzi it would appear that al-Waqidi was justified in putting 
the incident immediately after Badr. ‘Asma’ had been active in inciting people 
against the Prophet and ‘Umayr b. ‘Adi vowed that if the Prophet returned 
safely to Medina he (Umayr) would kill her. The text continues . . . ‘the 
Prophet was at Badr at the time '.* The killing of Abū 'Afak, which al-Waqidi 
puts in Shawwal 2, is not dated in Ibn Hishüm's version of Ibn Ishaq and 
appears out of context at the end of the section on the maghaz. al-Waqidi’s 
dating of both these events seems plausible enough, for the victory at Badr 
would naturally be followed by a move against the enemies of the Prophet— 
first of all against individuals such as ‘Asma’ and Abū 'Afak and then against 
the Jewish tribes who constituted the real menace to his position in Medina. 
But ın spite of the appositeness of chronology and subject matter, al-Wagqidi’s 
testimony must, as I hope to demonstrate, be treated with caution where 
he is alone in giving the date of a minor event and confirmatory evidence is 
lacking. 


The expulsion of Banü Qsynuqà' is dated by al-Waqidi in Shawwal 2. 
We find three dates for the event attributed to Ibn Ishaq '—after Uhud, 
between Badr and Uhud (i.e. between Ramadan 2 and Shawwal 3), and between 
Banü Sulaym and al-Sawiq (i.e. in Dhü'l-Hijje 2 or al-Muharram 3). The first 
of these dates is mentioned by al-Zurqàni, but I am unable to find a similar 


1 al-PFidáya wa'l-nihaya, nI, 245. * 'Uyün al-athar, 1,225. ? See Caetani, Annali, 1, 619. 
* B.M. Or. 1817, fol. 42b. 5 See above, p. 247, n. 17. 
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reference elsewhere and it is possible that we have here a date wrongly ascribed 
to Ibn Ishaq. The second variant is not sufficiently precise to be of value and 
the third is in complete contradiction to the order of events found in Ibn 
Hisham. In the latter we have the sequence—Badr, Bani Sulaym, Dhü Amarr, 
Buhran, Bani Qaynuqa'. If this sequence is to mean anything, then the 
affair of the Banü Qaynuqa‘ must be put subsequent to Jumada’l-Uila of the 
year 3, since the Prophet was still at Buhran during that month.? 

It is clear that no reliance can be placed here upon a chronology derived 
from Ibn Ishaq. Such discrepancies are common enough when dealing with 
him and although some of the conflicting material may have been fathered on 
him by later writers, the most probable explanation for the differences lies 
in the fact that his Stra was transmitted concurrently through several distinct 
channels. The point was not lost upon the commentators and al-Zurgàni, 
for example, refers to the several versions of Ibn Ishaq's Sia ‘containing 
differences both of commission and omission '.3 

al-Waqidi is characteristically precise in the details of his chronology at 
this point and states that the Prophet besieged Banü Qaynuqà' in the middle of 
Shawwal and that they capitulated at the time of the new moon of Dhü'l- 
Qa'da. al-Tabari lists & number of variante for the event and without specifically 
stating so appears to agree with al-Waqidi, in that he deals with the incident 
in the year 2 and immediately after Badr.* We also find in al-Tabari inde- 
pendent confirmation of al-Waqidi’s chronology, for he records that after the 
expulsion of Bant Qaynuq&' the Prophet celebrated al-adha in Medina on the 
tenth day of Dhü'l-Hijja.9 lf we allow for the time spent in negotiation, the 
carrying out of the sentence of banishment, and the confiscation of the property 
of Bani Qaynug£', ib brings us very close to al-Waqidls date of the early 
part of Dhü'l-Qa'da. 


al-Sawiq is given as Dhü'l-Hijja 2 in both al-Wagidi and Ibn Ishaq. I think 
we can disregard the dating of the event in Safar 3, which is attributed to 
Ibn Ishàq by al-Zurqàni. The latter is vague on this point and makes no 
attempt to particularize as to the version of Ibn Ishaq’s Sira he thinks it 
comes from. On the other hand, al-Bakka’i’s recension is perfectly clear—' then 
he went on the Sawiq raid against Abū Sufyan b. Harb in Dhii’l-Hijja’.® 
al-Tabari quotes al-Waqidi to the effect that the raid was in Dhu'l-Qa'da 7 
In all the MSS of the Kttab al-maghazit of al-Waqidi and in Ibn Sa'd f the 
month is given consistently as Dhi’l-Hijja, and this must be taken as the 
substantiated reading. 


1 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 10, 46 seq. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, m1, 50. 
3 Sharh ‘dil Mawihib aLladuniya, 1,553. For a survey of the various riwayas of Ibn 
Ishaq, see A. Guillaume, The hfe of Muhammad, London, 0.U.P., 1955, Introd. p. xxx. 
* Annales, 1, 1356. § Annales, 1, 1302. ¢ al-Sirat al-nabawiya, m1, 47. 
7 Annales, 1, 1866. . * Kitab al-tabagat al-kabir, n1, ii, 20. 
VOL. XIX. PART 2. 19 
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The whole question of the raid to al-Kudr, which follows, is very confused. 
Ibn Kathir identifies it with the Sawig raid. The details are sparse in Ibn 
Ishaq, but he does mention that it was immediately after Badr and that 
there was, on this occasion, no fighting; there is no reference by him to any 
booty having been taken.? al-Waqidi’s account is much fuller—according to 
him the raid was undertaken as punitive action against Sulaym and Ghatafan 
who had congregated at al-Kudr. The raiding party did not make contact 
with the tribesmen, but they did come upon some of their herdsmen, amongst 
them Yasar, and confiscated their camels which they brought back to Medina. 
This latter point does not agree with the version of Ibn Ishaq found in Ibn 
Hisham, no booty being mentioned. al-Zurqàni, however, quotes Ibn Ishaq 
as his source for an account of the raid which is substantially the same as that 
found in al-Waqidi—he mentions the meeting with Yasar and the capture of 
500 camels. In al-Tabari we find an anonymous version which states that the 
raiding party against Sulaym and Ghatafan set out at the time of the new moon 
of Shawwal.4 al-Tabari has yet another variant which suggests that there were 
two raids, in the first of which there was no fighting and in which the herds 
were captured, and the second under Ghalib b. ‘Abdallah al-Laythi during 
which there was a skirmish. Flocks were also captured in the course of this 
second raid. According to al-Zurqgàni, al-Ya‘muri listed two separate raids to 
al-Kudr—one after Badr and another after al-Sawiq.? This is possible, but must 
be treated with caution, for the expedient of suggesting two raids would be the 
expected reaction of the commentators to dubious or contradictory material. 
al-Waqidi’s dating is certainly the most acceptable, for it seems unlikely that 
the Prophet would have sent a strong punitive expedition of 200 men against 
Sulaym and Ghatafan a mere seven nights after his return from Badr as [bn 
Ishaq suggests. It is interesting to note that, according to al-Zurqani, Ibn 
Hisham also dated the event in al-Muharram ® (i.e. the same date as al-Waqidi). 
I can find no such statement in Ibn Hisham’s Stra and whereas it may be wrongly 
ascribed to him, for al-Zurqàni is not always the most accurate of sources, it 
may also represent second thoughts on Ibn Hishaém’s part. 


The killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf is put by al-Wagqidi in the middle of Rabi‘ al- 
Awwal 3. It is referred to in Ibn Hisham immediately before Uhud, preceded 
by al-Qarada, Bani Qaynugé‘, Buhran, Dhi Amarr, and al-Sawiq in that 
order. According to [bn Ishaq, the Prophet remained at Buhran the whole of 
Rabi‘ al-Akhir and Jumada’l-Ula.” We are also told on the same authority 
that the Prophet was present in Medina when Muhammad b. Maslama and his 
companions set out to kill Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf ? and so, ?pso facto, this latter event 


1 al-Bidáya wa'l-mháya, xi, 344. 2 al-Sirai al-nabawiya, xi, 40. 
3 Sharh 'ala'i- Mawáhib al-laduniya, 1, 548. * Annales, 1, 1363. 
5 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, ra, 46. f Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawéhsb al-laduniya, 1, 548. 


7 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, xu, 50. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, I, 59. 
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must be dated according to Ibn Ishaq’s chronology, somewhere between Jumādā’l- 
Àkhica and Shawwal of the year 3 (the latter being the month of Uhud). 
al-Bukhari mentions the incident after the expulsion of Bani al-Nadir. This 
seems an improbable sequence, for even if Kab was only half-Jew he was re- 
garded as one of Banü al-Nadir ? and it is unlikely that he would have remained 
in Medina after their expulsion. That the murder of Ka‘b took place shortly 
befora Uhud seems credible enough. al-Wáqidi, Ibn Ishaq, and Misa b. 
‘Ugbe all record that Kab had been active in stirring up antagonism against 
the P-ophet and the unexpected Muslim victory at Badr may well have prompted 
him to more active opposition. This approximate dating of the killing relative 
to Ubud is substantiated by al-Tabari, who lists it among the events of the early 
part ef the year 3.3 al-Waqidi attempts to date it more precisely—‘ fourteen 
nights having elapsed of Rabi‘ al-Awwal’.4 This confident assertion is con- 
tradicted later in the account of the raid to Dhü Amarr in which we are told 
that zhe Prophet set out on the latter raid ‘on a Thursday twelve nights 
having elapsed of Rabi‘ al-Awwal and was absent eleven days’. The con- 
tradiczion is obvious—the Prophet could hardly have despatched Muhammad 
b. Marlama and indeed, according to al-Waqidt, accompanied him a part of the 
way, cince he had himself set out for Dhü Amarr two nights earlier. The point 
18 of s.gnificance in that it illustrates the caution with which it is necessary to 
approach some of the more explicit chronological details found in al-Waqidi. 


Ths date of the raid to Dhu Amarr is not stated specifically in Ibn Ishaq, 
although it is clear from the reference to the Prophet having remained in 
Najd -he whole of Safar,® that the event must be placed at the end of al- 
Muharram according to his chronology. In al-Wagqidi we have the unequivocal 
statement that ' the Messenger of God set out [for Dhü Amarr] on a Thursday, 
twelve nights having elapsed of Rabi‘ al-Awwal and was absent eleven days ’.’ 
The flew in al-Waqidi’s chronology at this point has already been referred to 
in the discussion of the killing of Ka'b b. al-Ashraf. There can be no question 
of the 2ontradiction in his dates (i.e. for the killing of Ka‘b and the Prophet’s 
departare for Dhi Amarr) arising from a mistake in transcription, for the 
details are reproduced in all the MSS of the Kitab al-maghazt and also in 
Ibn Sa d.8 

The various accounts of this raid to Dhü Ámarr are worthy of closer study, 
for the7 represent a not inconsiderable genre of stra forgery, which can perhaps 
best be categorized as ‘ exegetical forgery ’ and which had as its aim the inter- 
pretatien of a portion of the text of the Quran. In Ibn Hisham ؟‎ we find 
the following account, derived in the main from Ibn Ishaq : ° When the Prophet 
returned from the Sawiq raid, he remained in Medina the rest of Dhu'l-Hijje 


1 al-J7imi‘ al-sahth, v, 208. 2 Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahib al-laduniya, n, 9. 
5 Anrales, 1, 1368. 4 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 46a. 5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 47a. 
5 al-Ssrat al-nabawiya, IC, 49. ? B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 47a. 
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or thereabouts: then he raided Najd seeking Ghatafan—this was the raid 
to Dhü Amarr. He appointed ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan as governor of Medina [in his 
absence|—according to Ibn Hisham. Ibn Ishaq said: he remained in Najd 
the whole of Safar or thereabouts; then he returned to Medina—there was 
no fighting—and stayed there the whole of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, or all except 
a little of it’. The section of this version which stems from Ibn Ishag con- 
stitutes the earliest account of the event. In al-Waqidi! we find a much more 
detailed narrative. The raid is now occasioned by the need for punitive action 
against Banü Tha‘laba and Bani Muharib, who had congregated at Dhü Amarr 
under Du'thür b. al-Harith b. Muharib. The Prophet sets out with 450 men 
and the route followed is specified—Munaqqi, al-Khubayth, to Dhü'l-Qassa 
where they capture Jabbar, one of Bani Tha‘laba. The latter leads them 
to Dhü Amarr to find that the tribesmen had fled into the hills. At this point 
the narrative loses its factual character. The Muslim forces are caught in 
a heavy rainstorm and the Prophet is separated from bis companions. He 
takes off his wet garments and hangs them on a tree to dry, lying down beside 
them. Seeing this the tribesmen persuade their leader Du'thür to kill him ; 
Du'thür approaches the Prophet with bared sword, but is struck to the ground 
by the Angel Gabriel. Then comes the dénouement which is the point of the 
whole story— and the dya of the Quran was revealed ‘‘ Oh you who believe ! 
Remember God’s favour to you, how a people were minded to stretch out 
their hands against you, but He withheld their hands from you . . .”’’.? 

It is no surprise to find several other explanations for the aya reported by 
al-Tabari3 Furthermore, in Ibn Ishaq a similar situation is described in the 
raid to Dhat al-Riqà' * and in al-Bukhari in the raid against Banü ’]-Mustaliq.® 
The obvious question arising from this is whether, when so much of the narrative 
is doubtful, the chronological details have any claim to validity. It was 
presumably the vagueness of the details which prompted the exegeticists to 
tack on the story necessary to explain the text of the Quran. It is conceivable 
that the position of the raid relative to more important maghàzi had survived 
in some such form as we find it in Ibn Ishaq. It is extremely unlikely that such 
a precise statement as al-Waqidi’s ‘twelve nights having elapsed of Rabi‘ 
al-Awwal’ would be remembered in relation to a minor raid in which no 
fighting took place. Clearly, such precise chronological details, occurring as 
they do here in & doubtful textual context, are only admissible when they are 
referred to by independent sources or when there is strong confirmatory evidence 
within the text to support them. 


According to both Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi, the raid to Buhran follows 
upon that to Dhü Amarr. The account as we find it in Ibn Hisham ؟‎ is a very 
short one and derives only in part from Ibn Ishaq. The initial statement ' then 


1 B.M. Or. 1017, fol. 478. 2 Sara v, 11. 3 Jami‘ al-bayan, Cairo, 1328, vr, 92 seq. 
* al-Sirai al-nabawiya, IN, 216. 5 a-Jàm:i' al-sahih, v, 249. ° al-Sirat al-nabawiya, IIL, 60. 
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he [the Prophet] set forth on a raid against Quraysh and appointed Ibn Umm 
Maktüm as governor of Medina’ stems from Ibn Hisham himself. It is the 
following statement which is attributed to Ibn Ishaq: ‘until he reached 
Buhràn, a place in the Hijaz in the direction of al-Furu'. He remained there 
the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir and Jumada’l-Ula, then he returned to Medina 
without having met any opposition’. According to al-Waqidi1, the raid was 
directed against Banü Sulaym and not against Quraysh and so we have 
an important difference between Ibn Hisham's version (not necessarily Ibn 
Ishaq’s) and that of alWaqidi. In al-Wagidi also, the duration of the 
Prophet’s absence from Medina is stated to have been ten days and 
not two months as in Ibn Ishiq. In fact, apart from the name of 
the raid, there is no conclusive evidence that the two sourees (ie. Ibn 
Ishaq and al-Wáqgidi) are even referring to the same ghazwa. To add to 
the confusion, there is no conformity as to the date in the various MSS 
of &l-Waqidis tab al-maghüzi. In the main MS (B.M. Or. 1617) we 
have Jumáda'l-Ülà as the month and the same date is found in the section 
of the work edited first by Von Kremer ? and more recently by al-Shirbini.? 
In the second British Museum MS (Add. 20737), however, Jumada’l-Akhira 
is given as the month of the raid.* In the light of these considerations, the 
chronological anc. indeed the general details relating to this raid, are open to 
question in both Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidı. 


al-Waqidi states that the raid to al-Qarada coincided with the new moon 
of Jumada’l-Akhira.® According to Ibn Bukayr’s recension of Ibn Ishaq, 
it occurred six months after Badr *—presumably in Rabi‘ al-Akhir or Jumada’l- 
Ülà 3, a dating o? the event which does not agree with the chronological order 
in al-Bakka' rs recension contained in Ibn Hisham. In the latter it is dealt 
with immediately before the killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf and Uhud and after 
Buhràn and Banü Qaynuqa'. The point made earlier when discussing the 
killing of Ka'b b. al-Ashraf? applies with equal force here. If the Prophet 
remained in Buhran the whole of Rabi‘ al-Akhir and Jumada’l-Ula, then both 
the killing of Ka'b and the raid to al-Qarada must be dated subsequent to 
Jumada’l-Ula according to the chronology of al-Bakka’l’s recension. This 
would, in fact, bring the date of the raid to that given by al-Wagidi. 


All the main sources put Uhud in Shawwal 3 and Hamra’ al-Asad, by 
virtue of its being a morale-boosting raid in pursuit of the victorious Meccan 
army, also m Shawwal 3. 


The raid to Qatan, which al-Wagidi puts at, the time of the new moon 
of al-Muharram,® is not dated elsewhere. In al-Bakka’i’s version of Ibn Ishaq 


1 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 47b. 2 Wakidy’s history of Muhammad's campaigns, Calcutta, 1855. 
3 Maghazi Rastl Allah, Cairo, 1948. * Add. 20787, fol. 50a. 

5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 48a. ° لم‎ Bidáya wa'l-nihaya, 1v, 4. 

7 See above, p. 262 f. à 9 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 79b. 
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it is mentioned only in a list of raids.1 The accounts found in later writers 
like Ibn Kathir? stem directly from al-Wagqidi. The incident justifies closer 
examination in that it is representative of a group of raids which are dealt 
with in detail and placed in chronological context only by al-Waqidi. In 
this case, unlike the narrative dealing with Dhi Amarr already referred to,® 
the presentation is convincing enough. There are no signs of the usual political 
or hagiographical forgery motifs, nor is there any obvious indication 015 
embellishment with its distinctive style of narrative technique. 

There are two versions of the event as it appears in al-Waqidi. According 
to the first of these the raid was occasioned by the receipt of news that a section 
of the tribe of Asad was collecting at Qatan under Tulayha and Salama, the 
two sons of Khuwaylid, intending to attack Medina. To prevent this a party of 
150 riders was sent out under Abii Salama; they reached Qatan to find that 
the tribesmen had already dispersed, but some flocks and three slaves were 
captured and the raiding party returned with these to Medina. According to 
the second version, which al-Waqidi derives from Ibn Abi Sa‘sa‘a,* the date 
(al-Muharram) remains the same. The other details vary considerably—125 
men is now given as the strength of the raidmg party, amongst them Sa‘d b. 
Abi Waqqàs, Abū Hudhayfa and his client Salim, not one of whom is mentioned 
in the list given in the first version." Furthermore, according to this second 
version, on reaching Qatan they found the tribesmen still congregated there. 
They lined up for battle, attacked them, and put them to flight, and having 
seized what transportable goods they could find in the enemy camp, the raiding 
party then returned to Medina. One night’s journey from Qatan they lost their 
way and chanced upon flocks and herdsmen belonging to the tribesmen and 
these they captured and brought back with them. 

The two versions are notably dissimilar with conflicting reports on the 
number of participants, the names of the 568256, and the question of whether 
a skirmish took place. Both mention the capture of flocks, although the 
attendant circumstances are different m each case; both also mention the 
same month (al-Muharram) as the date of the raid. The fact that al-Waqidi 
gives both versions does him credit and is an excellent example of the way in 
which he sometimes seems to be aiming quite consciously at an objective 
presentation. of his material. For the purposes of the present study, however, 
the important question remains one of whether the existence of two distinct 
and sometimes contradictory versions of a single event are compatible with 
the acceptance of a single precise date. It is perfectly true that the date in 


ل 

1 gl Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 260. 3 al-Bidaya wa'l-nihaya, 1v, 61. 

3 See above, p. 263 seq. * B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 80b. 

5 The following are mentioned in the first version—Abü Sabra b. Abi Ruhm, “Abdallah b. 
Suhayl b. ‘Amr, ‘Abdallah b. Makhrama al-‘Amiri, Mu'attib b. al-Fadl b. Hamr&' al-Khuzá'i, 
Argam b. Abfl-Argam, Abi ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrih, Suhayl b. Bayd&', Usayd b. Hudayr, 
*Abbüd b. Bishr, Abū Nàü'ila, Abū ‘Abs, Qatada b. al-Nu‘man, Nasr b. al-Harith al-Zafari, Aba 
Qatáda, Abu 'Ayyüsh al-Zuraqi, ‘Abdallah b. Zayd, Khubayb b. Yasáf. 
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question (i.e. immediately after Uhud) would fit in very well with the overall 
picture of events, The tribesmen, always sensitive to shifts of power in the 
confict between Muhammad and Quraysh, would have been quick to see the 
poss_bilities provided by the Quraysh victory at Uhud. Furthermore, the date 
given by al-Waqidi for the death of Abū Salama in Jumada’l-Akhira 4 ! would 
also of necessity confine the date of the Qatan raid to the first few months 
of the year 4. The viewpoint expressed earlier in this discussion does, however, 
still 3old good— where there is no complete internal textual accord or external 
textual support, the minute chronological details found in al-Waqidi must 
remain suspect. 


Er'r Ma‘tina is one of the comparatively small group of raids on the dating of 
whic. Ibn Ishàq and al-Waqidi agree. From the textual point of view the date 
of Sefar as the month of the raid would appear to be sufficiently well sub- 
stantiated. The possibility of its being after al-Khandaq is rightly ruled out 
by I5n Kathir and the suggestion of al-Muharram contained in al-Zurqàni 
is not supported by reference to an earlier authority. 


Tae reconstructed chronology of al-Bakka’i’s recension of Ibn Ishaq ? points 
to Dhu'l-Qa'da or Dhü'l-Hija 3 as the date of the ill-starred expedition to 
al-Raji. The text as it stands in Ibn Hisham states that ' after Uhud a group 
from “Adal and al-Qàra came to the Messenger of God ’,3 and at first sight 
this would seem to pin-point the event satisfactorily. However, we find in 
the acount of the raid to Bir Ma'üna as it occurs in Ibn Hisham—in Ibn 
Hish£m it comes after al-Raji‘ and not before as in al-Waqidi—that subsequent 
to Ukud the Prophet remained in Medina ‘ the rest of Shawwal, Dhü'l-Qa'da, 
Dhi’l-Hijja . . . and al-Muharram. He then sent out the men of Bi'r Ma'üna 
in Safar, four months after Uhud '.* This manner of phrasing appears to suggest 
that Bir Ma'üna and not &l-Raji' was the first raid sent out after Uhud and 
the possibility arises that the section on al-Rají' has been inserted at this 
point in al-Bakka’i’s version because the general phrase of ‘after Uhud’, 
referrmg to al-Raji', was interpreted in the particular sense of ' immediately 
after ’ 

The mention in al-Bukhari of the Prophet having cursed the tribes of Ri'l, 
Dhakvan, ‘Usayya, and Bani Lihyan during the morning prayer for a period 
of one month 5 is of interest, for in bracketing the perpetrators of Bi'r Ma'üna 
and al-Raji! be suggests the possibility that the news of both events may have 
reached the Prophet about the same time—al-Wagqidi does in fact record that 
the news of Bir Ma‘iina and al-Raji‘ came to him on the same night. On 
that basis, the dating by al-Waqidi of both Bir Ma‘ina and al-Raji‘ in Safar 4 


1 BU. Or. 1617, fol. 80b. 1 See above, p. 249, n. 12. 
3 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, HL, 178. 4 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 13, 193. 
5 al Jams‘ al-sahih. v, 232. , * B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 81b. 
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seems plausible. As Wellhausen observed! there is, however, a fatal incon- 
sistency in al-Waqidi’s chronology. In his Kitab al-magházi the attack on 
the Muslim missionaries at al-Raji‘ is represented as a retributive action by 
Banü Hudhayl for the murder of Sufyan b. Khalid b. Nubayh. This would 
indeed make cause and effect clear, but unfortunately his murder is elsewhere 
put by al-Wagidi in al-Muharram of the year 6.2 In Ibn Sa'd the inconsistency 
ı8 eliminated and we find al-Muharram 4 ®, clearly an attempt on his part to 
arrange the material more convincingly. There is every reason to assume that 
the three last raids considered—Qatan, Bir Mz'üna, and al-Raji— belong 
in the period subsequent to Uhud, for they reflect the reaction to be expected 
from the tribes to the Muslim defeat in that battle. Only in the case of Brr 
Ma'üna, however, can the chronological data contained in the sources be said 
to stand up to textual criticism. 


The conflicting evidence with regard to the dating of the expulsion of Bani 
al-Nadir presents a difficult problem. The version of the event in al-Bakka’t’s 
recension of Ibn Ishaq mentions no date—the specific date of Rabi‘ al-Awwal 4 
is an interpolation of Ibn Hisham’s.* Even so, it is possible to deduce from the 
introductory remarks to the account of the raid to Dhat al-Riqa‘ that, according 
to al-Bakka’i’s version, it can be dated in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 4.5 The issue is con- | 
fused slightly by the variant reading contained in al-Qastallani’s commentary 
which introduces the possibility of Safar 4,9 likewise attributable to Ibn Ishaq. 
The various references to the event having occurred six months after Badr 
derive from al-Zuhri—in the case of al-Bukhari, from al-Zuhri, from ‘Urwa 
b. al-Zubayr.’ Its position in al-Bukhàri can in no way be justified, coming 
as it does before Uhud and well before Bir Ma‘iina and yet having as the 
bab heading ‘the sub-section containing the account of the Bani al-Nadir 
and the going forth of the Messenger of God to them in the matter of the blocd- 
wit of the two men ’." The latter is undoubtedly a reference to the murder 
of the two members of the tribe of ‘Amir which was itself a sequel to Bi'r 
Ma‘ina. The attempt of the Prophet to obtain money from Banü al-Nadir to 
help in meeting the blood-wit is also referred to by both Ibn Ishaq and al- 
Waqidi § and clearly provides excellent confirmatory evidence for the dating 
of the expulsion of Bani al-Nadir immediately subsequent to Bi'r Ma'üna. It is 
thus possible to suggest the likely date of the event either as the end of Safar 4 
as contained in one version of Ibn Ishaq, or early in the following month 
of Rabi‘ al-Awwal. The weight of probability comes down in favour of the 
latter which is contained in al-Waqidi and substantiated by a reconstruction 
of the chronology of al-Bakk&'i's recension of Ibn Ishaq. 


1 Muhammed in Medina, Berlin, 1882, Introd., 18. * Seo above, p. 251. 
3 Kitab al-tabagát al-kabir, 11, i1, 35. 3 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, m, 200. 
5 See bolow, p. 270. * See above, p. 249, n. 16. 


° al-Jàmi' al-sahih, v, 204. 5 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, IK, 199 ; B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 85a. 
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Ft is difficult to see on what grounds Wellhausen accuses al-Waqidi of 
havmg second thoughts in the dating of Badr al-Maw'id in Dhü'l-Qa'da 4.1 
On the contrary, the account in al-Wagqidi seems entirely consistent throughout. 
Acecrding to his version, when Abū Sufyan left Uhud he called out to the fleeing 
Musims: ' We will meet at Badr in a year's time and do battle’.2 ‘In two 
monz;hs' time’ is a variant mentioned by al-Wagqidi, but rejected by him. 
The Muslims are then said to have presented themselves at Badr a year later 
at the time of the new moon of Dhii’l-Qa‘da—presumably having set out 
in Saawwal. Their arrival coincided with the fair which was held there. 
According to al-Baghawi, this fair was held annually in the Jahiliya for the eight 
days following the appearance of the new moon of Dhü'l-Qa'da.? The account 
in al-Wagqidi describes how the Muslims took with them goods and cash in 
order to trade, remaining there the eight days of the fair.* The fact that the 
Musl-ms took with them goods is confirmed independently by Müsà b. ‘Uqba . .. 
‘and the Muslims went forth accompanying the Messenger of God to Badr, 
and they took with them goods saying : '' If we find Abū Sufyan [then we will 
fight”, and if not then we will sell some goods at the fair of Badr " '.5 In 
apparent contradiction to this Müs& is said to have dated the event in Sha bàn 3 
—8 Cate which Ibn Kathir dismisses as being based upon a miscalculation.’ 
The sccount in Ibn Ishaq is far less full and circumstantial than that in al- 
Waqii; there is no mention of the fair or of trading, although eight days 
is again mentioned as the duration of the stay. As it stands, the account in 
al-W&gidi is unquestionably more convincing, and in view of the independent 
confirmation by Müs& b. “Uqba of it being coincident with the fair, al-Waqidi's 
dating must be regarded as having the greatest claim to authenticity. 


Scme of the major inconsistencies in the narrative details of the various 
versions of the killing of Abū Rafi‘ have been listed by Caetani—inconsistencies 
which are reflected in the dating of the event. According to al-Tabari " he was 
murdered because he had helped Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf against the Prophet. It is 
presumably for that reason that al-Tabari puts the event in Jumada’l-Akhira 
of the year 3, the year in which he dates the killing of Ka'b. The account 
in al-Tabari is almost a replica of that in al-Bukhari *—in fact, the isndd is 
identical down to the last two links in the chain. It may well be that al-Bukhari 
placed it in the Kitab al-maghazi section of his Sahth in close juxtaposition to . 
the kiling of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, because he took the phrase which he attributes 
to al-Zuhri— it was after the killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf '—to mean that 1b 
was immediately after. 

Ibn Ishaq’s dating of the event in Dhii’l-Hijja 5 or al-Muharram 6, which 


I have based upon an interpretation of the text of al-Bakka’i’s recension, 18 


1 Muhammed in Medina, Introd., 10. 2 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 89b. 
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entirely consistent with the references in the text to the part played by Abū 
Rafi‘ in al-Khandag.! His is certainly the most acceptable chronology at this 
omt. 

i al-Waqidi is unsatisfactory in his dating of the event, for to his first date 
of Dhi’l-Hijja 4 he later adds a variant, Ramadan 6.* The latter is adopted 
by Ibn Sa'd, which is in itself significant for he only departs from al-Waqidi's 
chronology where it appears to be shaky. There is a possible explanation for 
these contradictions in al-Wagidi’s dating. I suggest that he has in fact confused 
the killing of Abū Rafi‘ by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Atik and the killing of Sufyan b. 
Khalid b. Nubayh by Ibn Unays and that the killing of Abū Raf should appear 
in al-Muharram 6, the date ascribed to that of Khalid b. Nubayh. This would 
also explain Ibn Sa‘d’s rejection of al-Waqidi’s dating of the latter event in 
favour of al-Muharram 4 and its position relative to al-Raji’. Furthermore, 
it would accord with the references elsewhere in al-Waqidi to the fact that Abu 
R&fi' was killed because he had incited Ghatafan and other tribes to make war 
on the Prophet—a much more apposite reference if taken to mean the battle of 
al-Khandaq when the main effort of Ghatafan against the Prophet was made. 
If the theory is valid, then al-Waqidi’s dating of the killing of Abii Raf must 
be transferred to al-Muharram 6—a date which agrees with Ibn Ishaq. 


There are irreconcilable differences in the dating of the raid to Dhat al-Riqa'. 
Neither Ibn Ishaq nor al-Waqidi can be said to provide a satisfactory version 
of the mcident. According to Ibn Ishaq, subsequent to the attack on Bani 
al-Nadir, Muhammad remained in Medina the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir and part 
of Jumadaé. He then raided Najd seeking out Banti Muharib and Banü Tha‘laba 
of Ghatafan and on camping at Nakhl he met a large band of Ghatafan. The 
two parties drew near to each other, but there was no fighting for they were 
afraid of each other. Characteristically, al-Waqidi’s chronology is more precise 
and Muhammad is said to have left Medina ' on a Saturday night, ten nights 
having elapsed of al-Muharram, 7 months after the Hijra’. Characteristically , 
also, there is some additional detail, not all of value. According to al-Waqidi, 
the news of the gathering of Anmar and Tha‘laba had been brought to Medina 
by a man called Sirar who. had come to market with some milch camels. The 
Prophet set out with 400, or 700, or 800 of his Companions (al-Waqidi mentions 
three variants), and on reaching Wadi’l-Shuqra remained there a day whilst 
sending out smaller reconnaissance groups. These, however, returned without 
seeing anyone and the whole party then continued on their way until they 
came upon the empty camping site belonging to Ghatafan, the tribesmen 
having dispersed into the hills. There was no fighting. 

To this basic outline in Ibn Ishàq and al-Waqidi of the events leading up 
to the raid and of the raid itself are added in both cases & number of uncon- 
nected qisas, some of them common to both, e.g. the story of Salat al-Khawf, 


1 See above, p. 250, n. 7. * B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 92a. * See above, p. 268. 
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of Jabir b. ‘Abdallah and his camel, and of the Ansárite who guarded the 
Prophet. I do not propose to deal here with the weaknesses which appear in 
these tales under the light of textual criticism. It is sufficient to point out 
that they occur in many variant forms and sometimes in other contexts. 
Each is a separate dramatic entity and in no way contributes to the filling 
out of a satisfactory factual outline of the details of the event itself. If we 
leave out these tales from the accounts of the raid in Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi, 
we are left with the following data: (i) that the raid took place in Jumada’l- 
Ula 4 (LL) or al-Muharram 5 (W.); (ii) that it was directed against Anmár 
(W.), Muharib (LI), and Tha‘laba (LI. and W.); (ui) that the number of 
Muslims involved was 400, 700, or 800 (W.); (iv) that there was no fighting 
(I... and W.) 

Ibn Ishaq’s dating of the event relative to the expulsion of Banü al-Nadir 
does at least have the merit of integrating it within the general pattern of 
events. With al-Waqidi, however, it is difficult to see how a doubt even about 
the number of men involved can accord with a meticulous definition not only 
of the month, but also of the day of the week and the precise duration of the 
Prophet’s absence. The infeasibility of accepting such a precise date—and 
indeed of accepting any date whatsoever for the event—becomes even more 
apparent when we take into account the fantastically wide variations to be 
found in the other sources, for the extreme range of possibility is seen to cover 
the years 2 to 7. The point is well epitomized in a quotation ascribed to Misa 
b. Uqba . . . ‘We do not know whether it was before Badr or after Badr, 
before Uhud or after Uhud ’.? 


Ibn Ishaq does not date the raid to Dümat al-Jandal except in the most 
general terms . . . ‘ the Messenger of God returned to Medina and stayed there 
some months until Dhü'l-Hijja had passed—the polytheists were in charge 
of that pilgrimage and it was the fourth year following his arrival in Medina. 
Then he raided Dümat al-Jandal'.3 Ibn Ishaq has nothing more to say about 
the incident except that the raiding party turned back before reaching Diimat 
al-Jandal and that there was no fighting. On the basis of this rather indefinite 
testimony, the raid could have occurred anywhere in the first seven months 
of the year 5. The definite dating of the event in Rabi‘ al-Awwal stems from 
Ibn Hisham himself and not from Ibn Ishaq. This is not the first occasion 
on which we have seen Ibn Hisham interpolate a precise date within the body 
of Ibn Ishàq's Stra where the latter lacks chronological precision.* This is, 
I believe, a reflection of the emphasis on chronology which had characterized 
the later development of the stra-maghazt literature in its Medina phase, and 
is exemplified in al-Waqidi.® 

1 See Annales, x, 1455; al-Bidaya wa'L-mAAya, 1v, 83 seq. ; Kitab al-rawd al-unuf, u, 182 seq. ; 
Sharh ‘alë l- Mawühib al-laduniya, 0, 104 seq.; T'a'rikh al-khamis, 1, 521. 


2 Sharh ‘ala’i-Mawahib al-laduniya, n, 104. 3 al Strat al-nabawiya, I, 224. 
* See above, p. 288. * See above, p. 259. 
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al- Wágidi's account is much fuller than Ibn Ishaq’s and reasonably circum- 
stantial in character, the narrative being straightforward and without any 
obviously forged motifs. Two reasons are given for the expedition, the second 
being much the more plausible; (a) to intimidate the Byzantine Emperor ; (b) 
the gathering of a hostile group at Dümat al-Jandal who interfered with the 
trade route and threatened to move against Medina. According to al-Wüqidi's 
account, the Prophet set out with 1,000 men guided by a scout from Banü 
"Udhra. The inhabitants of Dümat al-Jandal received news of their approach 
and vacated the settlement; the Muslims entered it (contrary to Ibn Isháq's 
version) and the Prophet remained there some days sending out reconnaissance 
groups before returning to Medina. 

In spite of the coherence of the narrative details, however, the preciso 
chronological data contained in al-Waqidi are once more open to question. 
In addition to stating that the raiding party set out five nights before the 
end of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, he mentions that the duration of their absence was 
25 mghts. Since the distance between Dümat al-Jandal and Medina would mean 
a camel journey of 15 or 16 nights 1 and since by al-Wagidi’s own testimony 
they travelled only by night remaining hidden during the day and also remained 
there a few nights, an absence of about 33 nights would seem to be the lowest 
possible estimate for his period away from Medina. 

This constitutes a further example of the fallibility of some of the additional 
minutia of chronological detail to be found in al-Waqidi. Much of the material 
found only in his Kitab al-magha@zt is of the greatest valué, but it is essential 
that where possible each item of precise chronological information be carefully 
tested as it arises. It is manifestly fallacious to accept the all too common 
practice of following al-Waqidi’s chronological system 4n toto, simply because 
it happens to be the most complete. 


Although there is general agreement on Sha‘ban as the month of the expedi- 
tion to al-Muraysi‘, no such agreement exists on the year in which it occurred. 
The alternatives are the years 5 or 6, for the date of Sha‘ban 4 attributed to 
Misa b. ‘Uqba by al-Bukhari can probably be discarded in favour of Sha‘ban 5.* 

According to al-Waqidi, the Prophet set out on a Monday two nights 
having elapsed of Sha'bàn and returned to Medina with the new moon of 
Ramadan, having been absent two nights short of a month. Ibn Ishaq has the 
same month (Sha‘ban) but puts it after al-Khandag in the year 6. al-Zurqani’s 
rejection of Ibn Ishaq’s date ? seems to turn upon the part played by Sa'd b. 
Mu‘adh in the story of the calumny on ‘A’isha—in both the stra and the hadith 
the latter is associated with the raid on Banü 'l-Mustaliq, i.e. al-Muraysi‘, and 
Sa‘d is mentioned in all versions except Ibn Ishaq's. In his sub-chapter heading 
al-Bukhari refers to Ibn Isháq's dating of the event in the year 6 and he himself ` 


1 Kab al-tabagat al-kabir, 11, ii, 44. 2 See above, p. 251, n. 2. 
> Shark 'alà'l- Mawahib al-laduniya, 11, 116. 1 
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places it after al-Khandaq in his list of maghazi. In spite of this, we find in 
‘ hadh al-sfk as recorded in al-Bukhari, reference to an altercation between 
Sa'd b. Mu'ádh and Sa'd b. ‘Ubada.1 Such an incident, as Ibn Hajar noted, 
could hardly be placed in the year 6 since Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh had been fatally 
injured in the battle of al-Khandaq at the end of the previous year. The 
criticism is certainly valid where al-Bukhari is concerned and one is forced to 
the conclusion, not only on the basis of this specific example, that although the 
juxtaposition of such major events as Badr, Uhud, al-Khandaq, and Khaybar 
follow the usual pattern, the order of raids in the maghazt section of al-Bukhari’s 
Sahth is not intended to provide a hard and fast chronological sequence. 
This particular criticism cannot be extended to Ibn Ishaq, for in his account of 
‘hadith al-tfk’ and the quarrel between Aws and Khazraj, it is Usayd b. 
Hudayr who speaks for Aws? and there is no mention of Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh. 
Furthermore, the chronology of Ibn Ishaq’s Stra is unusually well integrated 
for the period immediately following al-Khandaq. In the introductory passage 
to the raid on Banü Lihyan he states that ‘the Messenger of God remained in 
Medina [after al-Khandaq] Dhü'l-Hijja, al-Muharram, Safar, and the two 
months of Rabi‘; then he set out in Jumada’l-Ula to Bani Lihy&n, six months 
after the conquest of Banü Qurayza '.* On his return he remained in Medina 
a few nights only then set out for Dhü Qarad, and after Dhü Qarad ‘ he remained 
in Medina part of Jumada’l-Akhira and Rajab ; then he raided Bani 'l-Mustaliq 
in Sha'ban 6'.5 Even so, Sa‘d b. Mu'adh is mentioned in connexion with the 
event in all other versions and his omission from that of Ibn Ishaq, in an 
account which otherwise follows the conventional pattern, may not be fortuitous. 
al-Wagidi's dating of the event in Sha‘ban 5 is confirmed by Misa b. ‘Uqba 
and is, on the whole, the more acceptable. ° 


There are two possibilities for the date of al-Khandag—the end of the 
year 4 as in Malik b. Anas and Misa b. ‘Uqba, or the end of the year 5 as in 
Ibn Ishaq and al-Wagqidi. The placing of al-Khandag in Shawwal 4 is justified 
by the commentators on the basis of the hadtth going back to Ibn ‘Umar 
contained in al-Bukhari and Muslim, which states that ‘the Prophet inspected 
him on the day of Uhud when he was fourteen and refused him permission 
to fight; he inspected him again on the day of al-Khandaq when he was 
fifteen years old and gave him permission ’.* Because of the difference in his 
age referred to and the fact that Uhud is accepted as having taken place in 
the year 3, al-Khandaq must accordingly be put in the year 4. This clearly 
went against the accepted chronology and we find attempts to explain the 
contradiction. Ibn Kathir mentions an alternative system of reckoning begin- 
ning with al-Muharram following the Hijra ; Badr would thus come in the year 1, 


2 al Jams al-sahih, v, 254. 2 Fath al-bari, vu, 345. 
5 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, x1, 313. 4 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 292. 
5 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, ut, 302, è al-Jàmi' al-sahih, v, 235. 
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Uhud in 2, and al-Khandaq in 4.1 An ingenious suggestion mentioned by Ibn 
Hajar ® is intended to explain the hadith referring to Ibn ‘Umar on the grounds 
that at the time of Uhud he was one day past his fourteenth birthday and at 
al-Khandaq he was just short of his sixteenth birthday. The fact that such 
convolutions were necessary makes it clear that the year 4 did not accord with 
the accepted chronological pattern of the stra. Misa b. "Uqba's date can be ruled 
out on other grounds, since it would put al-Khandaq in the position occupied 
by Badr al-Maw‘id 3 and on the latter occasion Quraysh are said to have turned 
back because it was a year of drought unsuitable for a military expedition.‘ 

The alternative of the end of the year 5 is much more feasible. According 
to al-Waqidi, the siege began on a Tuesday eight nights having elapsed of 
Dhü'l-Qa'da and lasted 15 days." In Ibn Ishaq we find the previous month, 
Shawwal, given as the date of the raid. The difference is shght and is explained 
by the different figure given for the duration of the siege—nearly a month by 
Ibn Ishaq * as opposed to 15 days by al-Waqidi. Both date the attack on 
Banü Qurayza in Dhü'l-Qa'da and both relate it to &l-Khandaq in that the 
Prophet attacked them the day the siege of al-Khandaq ended.” The version 
of Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi is demonstrably less vulnerable than that of 
Miisa b. ‘Uqba. On this basis, it is possible to suggest the very end of Shawwal 
or beginning of Dhii’]-Qa‘da 5 as the date of al-Khandag and Dhü'l-Qa'da 5 
as the date of the attack on Banü Qurayza. 


Ibn Ishaq does not date the killing of Sufyan b. Khalid b. Nubayh, nor 
does he link it to any sequence of events. The date of al-Muharram 6 found 
in al- Waqidiis out of the question.® It has already been suggested that al-Waàqidi 
confused the lilhng of Ibn Nubayh with that of Abi Rafi‘. Ibn Sa'd's dating 
of the event in al-Muharram 4, whereby he deviates from al-Waqidi, is clearly 
based upon some such assumption. If al-Muharram 4 represents second 
thoughts on Ibn Sa‘d’s part they may well be correct ones, in so far as it 
preserves the connexion between Ibn Nubayh’s death and al-Raji‘ referred 
to elsewhere by al-Waqidi.® 


The expedition to al-Qurta’ in al-Muharram 6 is representative of a group 
of minor maghüzi which includes al-Ghamr (Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6), Dhü'l-Qassa 
under Muhammad b. Maslama (Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6), Dhii’l-Qassa under Abū 
‘Ubayda (Rabi al-Áklur 6), al-Jamüm (Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6), al-Taraf (Jumida’l- 
Akhira 6), Fadak under ‘Ali (Sha‘ban 6), Turba (Sha‘ban 7), Najd under Abii 
Bakr (Sha‘ban 7), Fadak under Bashir b. Sa‘d (Sha‘ban 7), al-Mayfa‘a (Ramadan 
7), al-Jinab (Shawwal 7), Bani Sulaym (Dhü'l-Eijja 7), Dhat Atlah (Rabi' 
al-Awwal 8), al-Si’ (Rabi‘ al-Awwal 8), Banu Tamim (al-Muharram 9), Khath‘am 


1 al-Exdáya wa'l-nihaya, tv, 94. ? Fath al-bári, vu, 315. * See above, p. 269. 
* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 111, 220. 5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 102a. ° al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 111, 233. 
* al-Siral al-nabawiya, 11, 244. . 9 See above, pp. 268, 270. 
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(Safar 9), al-Qurta’ (Rabi‘ al-Awwal 9), and the destruction of al-Fuls (Rabi' 
al-Akhir 9). 

These incidents can be conveniently considered together in so far as they 
occur in Ibn Ishaq simply as names in a list of maghdzt, or are not mentioned 
by him at all. Furthermore, they are dated only by al-Wáqidi and where a 
date is given in a later work such as that of al-Tabari, Ibn Kathir, or Ibn 
Sayyid al-Nàs, the date stems directly from al-Waqidi, or from al-Waqidi 
through Ibn Sa'd. Several of the anomalies in al- Wagidi's detailed chronological 
references have already been discussed here and provide sufficient grounds for 
stating that anv date given by him alone which is entirely unsubstantiated, 
must be regarded with scepticism. 

Further examples are not lacking in the group of raids under discussion. 
In the case of al-Qurtà' (al-Muharram 6), Muhammad b. Maslama is represented 
by him as saying : ‘I set out ten nights having elapsed of al-Muharram and was 
absent 19 nights; I arrived [at Medina] with one night left of al-Muharram 
55 months after the Hijra'.! In the prelude to the account of the killing of 
Sufyan b. Khalid b. Nubayh the same month [al-Muharram] is said to be 
54 months after the Hijra ? and in Ibn Sa‘d this is changed to 59.3 In the case 
of al-Ghamr there is not even consistency in the various MSS of al-Waqidi's 
Kitab al-maghazi, some giving Rabi‘ al-Awwal and others Rabi‘ al-Akhir.4 
al- Wáqidi also places al-Mayfa‘a in Ramadan 7, yet relates it to the Prophet’s 
return from al-Kudr which he elsewhere puts in al-Mubarram 3.5 Yasar is 
also associated with this raid, despite the fact that al-Waqidi elsewhere describes 
his murder in Shawwal 6.6 

As al-Bayhagi noted," the whole question of these raids is very confused 
and where we do get a reference to them in another source, ib adds to the 
confusion rather than diminishes it. For example, Ibn ‘A’idh gives Ibn Arqam 
as the leader of the raid to al- Ghamr in place of 'Ukkasha b. Mihsan.? According 
to al-Waqidi, the Fadak raid against Banü Murra was under Bashir b. Sa'd,? 
yet Ibn Ishaq mentions a raid against Bani Murra under Ghalib b. 'Abdallah.!9 
In al-Waqidi it is the latter who is said to have led the raid against Banti 
‘Abd b. Tha'laba.” 

Many of thess forays were trivial affairs and such references as there are to 
them outside al-Wagqidi strike one as being much nearer to the form that a 
recollection of such an incident might have taken. For example, Ibn ‘A’idh 
referring to Dhu'l-Qassa under Abū ‘Ubayda makes the short statement: ' He 
sent Abi ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah to Dhü'l-Qassa& on the Iraq road '? Müs& 
b. ‘Uqba referring to al-Jamüm, on the authority of al-Zuhri, simply says: ' the 
Messenger of God sent Zayd b. Haritha on the raid to al-Jamüm and Zayd 
obtained goats and sheep and captured a group of unbelievers '.13 Significantly, 

1 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 123b. * B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 128a. ° Kitab al-tabagat al-kabir, 11, ii, 56. 

* Bee above, p. 252. 5 See above, p. 248. 6 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 131a. 

* al-Bidaya wa'l-uiháya, rv, 220. 5 Sharh ‘ala'l-Mawéhib al-laduntya, 11, 184. 


* B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 164b. 2° al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 271. 11 Seo above, p. 254, n. 20. 
13 'U yn al-athar, x1, 105. 5 
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no definite mention of the date is included in any such statement. Sometimes 
in this particular group of raids, as elsewhere, we can see a deductive process 
behind al-Wàqgidi's dating of some of the events. The reference to Khaybar, 
for example, in the account of the Fadak raid under ‘Ali, would obviously 
point to the rough placing of the event. In the circumstances, however, to have 
a detailed statement of the date for each and every incident in this group ot 
raids is clearly out of the question. One 1s led to the conclusion that al-Waqidi 
had before him the conscious aim of filling out the empty places in the chrono- 
logical framework of the maghazi and of presenting them in a more systematic 
form. 


According to al-Waqidi, the Prophet set out on the raid against Bant 
Lihyàn with the new moon of Rabi‘ al-Awwal in the year 6 and was absent 
ten days." This date, though not mentioned elsewhere, is categorical enough 
and the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal would not be in conflict with the general 
pattern of events. The text of the narrative, however, does nothing to inspire 
' confidence and appears to be a curious patchwork of themes. It begins, 
as does Ibn Ishaq’s, with an account of a diversionary move towards Syria, 
followed. by & swing back to the country of Banü Lihyàn in order to surprise 
them. On failing to contact Bani Lihyan the Prophet decides to send Abū 
Bakr with ten horsemen ? in the direction of Mecca—a feint to upset Quraysh. 
With the latter is associated the story of Khubayb b. “Adi ‘ who was in Mecca 
at the time ',? this in spite of the fact that his death is described earlier in the 
section dealing with al-Raji', which al-Waqidi dates in Safar 4.4 Khubayb was 
captured at al-Raji‘ and later handed over to the Meccans. Allowing for the 
delay mentioned in the text ® pending the passing of the holy months, this 
would put his death not later than the early part of the year D. al-Waqidi's 
account of the raid ends—anomalously in view of the way it began—with 
the statement that ‘it was the year 6, in al-Muharram '.? 

According to al-Bakka’i’s version of Ibn Ishaq, the attack on Banü Lihyan 
occurred ‘ six months after al-Khandag in Jumada’l-Ula ’.6 The date Sha‘ban 6 
is also ascribed to Ibn Ishaq ; no recension is specified and al-Zurqani simply 
says that it ‘may be that of Ibn Bukayr or another '." This is not very strong 
evidence when weighed against the definite information contained in al-Bakka'i's 
recension, 


In the case of the raid to al-Ghaba, two dates are ascribed to al-Waqidi— 
Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6 in the case of the main MS of the Kitab al-maghdzi and Rabi‘ 


1 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 123b. 

3 Ibn Ishaq does not mention Abii Bakr and has ‘two horsemen’. (al-Strat al-nabawiya, IC, 
293.) 

* B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 124a. 4 See above, p. 249. 5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 88b. 

t al-Strat al-nabawiya, m, 292. ? Sharh ‘Hil. Mawahib al-laduniya, I, 178. 
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al-Awwal 6 elsewhere. Further doubt is cast on al-Waqidi’s dating of the event 
by the fact that he later links it with al-‘Is 2 yet puts the latter in Jum&da'l-Ul&. 
From al-Bakka’l’s recension it is clear that, according to Ibn Ishaq, al-Ghaba 
must be put immediately after Banfi Lihyan in Jumada’l-Ula 6. 

al-Bukhari’s mention of it being three nights before Khaybar! would of 
necessity transfer it to the year 7 and is an interesting example of the clash 
between stra and hadith when they overlap on a point of chronology. al-Zurqàni 
mentions an attempt to integrate the two by the usual expedient of suggesting 
two raids on the herds of Medina, one before al-Hudaybiya and the other 
before Khaybar.? 

On the basis of the stra sources, the raids of Bani Lihyan and al-Ghaba 
can probably be placed together in the first part of the year 6. If any 
particularization is to be made as to the month, then Juméda’l-Ula as con- 
tained in al-Bakka’i’s recension of Ibn Ishaq, is clearly the most reliable. 


al-‘Is is put by al-Wügidi in Jumada’l-Ula 6 and his account of the raid 
deals with the attack on the Meccan caravan, the capture of al-‘As b. al-Rabi', 
and his later conversion to Islam. Ibn Ishaq describes the caravan venture of 
al-Às b. al-Rabi' as being shortly before the conquest of Mecca‘ and this 
would mean dating it in the year 8, since he gives Ramadan 8 as the date of 
the conquest. Misa b. Uqba also dates it later than al-Waqidi in putting 
it after al-Hudaybiya, i.e. after Dhü'l-Qa'da 6. Neither Ibn Ishaq nor Misa b. 
‘Uqba can be said to provide an acceptable alternative to al-Waqidi’s date, 
for an attack on the caravan would be out of the question after the truce of 
al-Hudaybiya. 


‘Like the killing of Abū ‘Afak and ‘Asma’ bint Marwan mentioned earlier, 
Hisma belongs to a group of raids which are not dated in Ibn Hisham's version 
of Ibn Ishaq; they are dealt with at varying length at the end of the section 
on the maghüzi and their sequence has no chronological significance. In al- 
Wagqidi each is fixed in a definite month and year. Other raids in this category 
are Wadi’l-Qura (Rajab 6), Dimat al-Jandal (Sha ban 6), Umm Qirfa (Ramadan 
6), Usayr b. Razim (Shawwal 6), al-Kadid (Safar 8), Dhat al-Salasil (Jumada'l- 
Akhira 8), al-Khabat (Rajab 8), al-Khadira (Sha‘ban 8), Idam (Ramadan 8), 
Banü Tamim (al-Muharram 9), ‘Alqama b. Mujazziz (Rabi‘ al-Akhir 9), al-Fuls 
(Rabi' al-Àkhir 9), ‘Ali to Yemen (Ramadan 10). Where a definite date is 
attached to these raids in later writers such as al-Tabari, Ibn Sayyid al-Nàs, 
and Ibn Hajar, it derives from al-Wagidi. On the rare occasions when chrono- 
logical reference is made to them in the earlier sources other than al-Wadgidi, 


1 See above, p. 262. 

3 «When the Messenger of God returned from al-Ghaba, news reached him of the Quraysh 
caravan coming from Syria and he despatched Zeyd b. Haritha’. (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 127b.) 

3 Sharh ‘ala’l-Mawahib al-laduniya, nI, 178. 4 al.Sirat al-nabawiya, n, 312. 
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it is postulated in the vaguest terms—for example, Müs& b. ‘Uqba is said to have 
dated Dhat al-Salasil ‘before the conquest and in the year 8'.! There are 
other occasions, as m the case of al-Kadid, where al-Wagqidi adds nothing to the 
general outline of the event as presented in Ibn Hisham except the date. Else- 
where, the text of his narrative can be taken in such a way as to give conflicting 
chronological interpretations. This is so in the case of the killing of Usayr b. 
Razim—the reference to his calıng upon the Jews of Khaybar to attack 
Muhammad ‘on his own hearthstone’* would of necessity place the whole 
incident before the conquest of Khaybar and yet the strategem of offering 
to make him governor of Khaybar? points to it being after the conquest of 
Khaybar. In the case of the raid to Wadi’l-Qura we have a definite date in the 
introductory synopsis to al-Waqidi’s Kitab al-maghd&zt (Rabaj 6), yet in the 
text there is no mention of it at all. 

On the other hand, there is no apparent reason why al-Waqidi’s general 
positioning of Hism&, Dümat al-Jandal, Dhàt al-Salasil, etc., relative to major 
maghazi such as al-Khandaq or the conquest of Mecca should not be correct. 
In view, however, of the number of occasions on which it is possible to invalidate 
his impressively detailed chronology, no unsubstantiated statement by al- 
7180101 of the months m which these raids occurred can be safely accepted. The 
possibility remains that in such cases we are dealing with an historical inter- 
pretation of events rather than an historical reminiscence of them. 


A textual collation of the various accounts of the raid against Banü “Urayna 
does nothing to resolve the problem of dating it. There are three possibilities— 
Shawwal 6 according to al-Wagqidi, Jumada’l-Ula according to the recon- 
structed chronology of al-Bakka’i’s recension of Ibn Ishaq, and Dhü'l-Qa'da 6 
or al-Muharram 7 according to al-Bukhari. 


In the case of Khaybar there is a range of possibility, albeit fairly narrow, 
from Dhü'l-Hijja 6 to Jumada’l-Ula 7. al-Wagidi’s dating of the event is most 
unsatisfactory, for we find three distinct dates ascribed to him in different 
places. In the preliminary synopsis to the Kitab al-maghazi he mentions 
Jumada’l-Ola 7 * and this is the version adopted later by Ibn Sad; in the 
narrative dealing with Khaybar both Safar and Rabi‘ al-Awwal 7 are men- 
tioned as possibilities. Both al-Bakka’l’s and Ibn Bukayr’s recensions of 
Ibn Ishaq give al-Muharram 7. The differences between Ibn Ishaq on the one 
hand and Miisa b. ‘Uqba and Ibn ‘A’idh on the other can be accounted for 
by the varying estimates of the time spent by the Prophet m Medina subsequent 
to al-Hudaybiya and before setting out for Khaybar—ten nights in the case of 
Ibn ‘A’idh,* 20 nights or thereabouts with Mūsā b. ‘Uqba * and the whole of 
Dhu'l-Hije and part of al-Muharram in the case of Ibn Ishaq.” Both Ibn 

1 al-Bidaya wa'l-nihaya, IY, 273. 5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 130b. > B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 2b. 


4 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 4a. 5 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 145a. 
* Sharh ‘alë l Mawahsb al-laduniya, x1, 261. . 7 al Sirat al-nabawiya, r1, 942. 
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‘A’idh and Müs& b. ‘Uqba would thus of necessity place the departure for 
Kheybar in Dhü'l-Hijja 6 and the weight of probability seems to rest between 
that and Ibn Isháq's date of the following month, al-Muharram. 


In all the main sources ‘Umrat al-Qadiya is dated in Dhü'l-Qa'da 7, the 
conquest of Mecca in Ramadan 8, Hijjat Abi Bakr in Dhi’l-Hijja 9, and Hijjat 
al-Mad&' in Dhü'l-Hijj& 10. Ibn Ishaq, Mūsā b. "Uqba, and al-Wàgidi all 
date Mu'ta in Jumada’l-Ula 8 and al-Ta’if in Shawwal 8. al-Waqidi and Ibn 
Ishaq both agree on the dating of Banü Jadhima in Shawwal 8, Hunayn in 
Shavwal 8, al-Ji‘rana in Dhi’l-Qa‘da 8, Tabūk in Rajab 9, Damat al-Jandal 
in Rajab 9, and Us&ma b. Zayd to Syria in Rabi‘ al-Akhir 11. 


7 


5 


Cn the basis of the foregoing analysis, & classification of the available 
material on the chronology of the maghazt into four categories suggests itself : 


(1) Where there is complete, or almost complete, accord in the main sources 
on the dating of a particular event. In this category would come al-Abwa’, 
Buwat, al-"Ushayra, Nakhla, Badr al-Kubra, al-Bawiq, Uhud, Hamra’ al-Asad, 
Brr Ma'üna, al-Hudaybiya, ‘Umrat al-Qadiya, Mu'ta, the conquest of Mecca, 
Bant Jadhima, Hunayn, al-Ta’if, al-Ji‘rana, Tabük, Dümat al-Jandal (Khalid b. 
al-Walid), Hijjat Abi Bakr, Hijjat al-Wada‘, and Usama b. Zayd to Syria. 

(z) Where collation and criticism of the textual material suggests that one 
of tha several variants has the best claim to validity—e.g. Hamza’s raid to 
coast (W.), Rabigh (W.), al-Kharrár (W.), Badr al-Ula (W.), Banü Qaynuqa‘ 
(W.), Qarqarat al-Kudr (W.), Dhü Amarr (LT.), al-Qarada (W.), Banü al-Nadir 
(W. end LL), Badr al-Maw‘id (W.), Abū Rafi‘ (I.I), al-Muraysi‘ (W. and 
M.U., al-Khandag (W. and LI.), Banü Qurayza (W. and I.I), Banü Lihyan 
(I.I.), al-Ghaba (1.1.), al-‘Ig (W.), Khaybar (LI.) or (M.U. and I.A.). 

(31 Where a specific date is given only in al-Waqidi, unsubstantiated by 
reference to other sources. In this category can be placed the killing of ‘Asma’ 
and Abt ‘Atak, Qatan, al-Qurta’ (i), al-Ghamr, Dhi’!-Qagga (1), Dhu'1-Qassa (1), 
al-Jariim, al-Taraf, Hisma, Wadi’l-Qura, Dümst al-Jandal (ii), Fadak (1), 
Umm. Qirfa, Usayr b. Razim, Turba, Najd, Fadak (ii), al-Mayfa‘a, al-Jinab, 
Banü Sulaym, al-Kadid, Dhat Atlàh, al-Si’, Dhàt al-Salasil, al-Khabat, al- 
Khadra, Idam, Banü Tamim, Khath‘am, al-Qurta’ (ii), ‘Alqama b. Mujazziz, 
al-Fuls, and ‘Ali to Yemen. 

(4) Where there are several unresolvable possibilities for the date of an 
event and textual criticism can produce no further sifting of the variants. This 
categcry includes the killmg of Kab b. al-Ashraf, Buhran, al-Raji‘, Dhat 
al-Riga', Dimat al-Jandal (i), the killing of Sufyan b. Khalid b. Nubayh, 
Bani ‘Urayna, and Khalid b. al-Walid to Najràn. 


When dealing with events which figure in the last of these groups, it is 
clearly not possible to date them other than in general terms. Similarly, 
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those in the third group cannot be accepted without very considerable qualifica- 
tion, since al-Waqidi’s detailed chronology can too often be questioned. The 
chronological data in Group 2 have a much. better claim to validity, but it is 
really only with the first group that we can feel any true confidence in our 
material Even m Group 1, however, the dates are only admissible when 
considered against the background of the method of chronology in whose terms 
they are postulated—in other words, it is necessary to specify whether they 
represent a lunar or a luni-solar system of reckoning. I hope later to relate the 
findings contained here to the complex problem of nas? and the system. of 
chronology in use in Mecca and Medina prior to Hijjat al-Wada‘. 


AUTOGRAPH DIARY OF AN ELEVENTH-CENTURY 


HISTORIAN OF BAGHDAD-JV: 
By GEORGE MAKDISI 
TEXT 


i $5 يوم الحمس» عن‎ c aM حمادى‎ dr 

dy)‏ هذا الشبر قبض أبو بكر بن وافا(؟) من al‏ غالب خسة عشردينارا؛ 
abs,‏ معه بذلك.) 

عبر فيه الشريف أبو جعفر» وبات A‏ الجمعة ly‏ البصرة. فلا أصبح» 
كان قد عزم على الحضور ale‏ المنصور؛ فبلغه “Ol‏ جماعة يريدون أن يوقعوا 
فتنة. d. nnd‏ جامع الحليفة؛ وكانت نوبي rence e‏ 

cu CD deb‏ الجمعة أبيوردي الفارسي 

ومضى الأجل” ابن جردة الى ER‏ وأولاده eo‏ " القأسم i5‏ 
رضوان ؛ GEG‏ بابه. وطلبت ال ماعة الراحة» مع ما أنفذوا الى الجهات امحتشمة. 

d A Te ولدي أبو نصر أنه رأى‎ dele sadi يوم‎ d 
pid Cl SG (I4 PENT حاسبى‎ ben قال:‎ Seb وما فعل الله‎ 
p بين روحي وروم الاولماء ؛ فهل أجابك‎ em ee Bye كدت‎ 
فقال: «نعم؛ جعل روحي مع روح الأنبياء» علييم السلام.)‎ 

وي يوم الحمعة» التاسع cae‏ لم يعبر الشريف ابن gi‏ موبى. وكان نوبي 
العبور* الى جامع المنصور؛ فوافقته» ولم أعبر ؛ واجتمعنا في جامع I‏ 
وبعد العصر»ء مع الشريف ابن سكرة. وعرفني أنه أنكر على النصاذيين*) 
وبعض الوفد من العرب» الشرب ce bh‏ واجتاع الملاهي عندهم. وأنه كسر 
العيدان» والطبول» وأراق اللحمر التي كانت عندهم. فقلنا له: الله sce‏ بالمعونة.. 

ولا كان يوم الأحدء اجتمع أصحابناء على ما بلغي » بالديوان؛ åt dy‏ 
معهم الشريف؛ وكان هناك نقيب النقباء. فتكلمواء ودعوا للخليفة» وعرضوا 
بمن يؤذي المستورين» ويتتبع fal‏ الدين. فتكلم النقيب بكلمةء فقابلوه في 
امجلس» وقالوا: أين من حكمة النظر والسياسة أن تقول : حولوا كرسي فلان 
الواعظ » e‏ يكون فيه الشريف ابن أي موسى » وفلان ابن الأنبادي لم يكن من 


أصحابه؟ وكان بلغهم آنه فعل هذا في يوم الجمعة؛ وينفذ الى قوم بالنصرية» 


105 


106 


107 


109 


1 For Parts I-III, aeo BSOAS, xvin, 1, 1956, 9-31, xvm, 2, 1956, 239-00, xix, 1, 1957, 138-48. 


* Read: .وكانت نوبي للسور‎ 0? ste. 
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era ويأخذ‎ t نصرة ابن أي موبى‎ de قد اجتمعم‎ BOT قد بلغي‎ TE 
نفسين يحبسها. فأخذ يوري عن الجحواب في ذلك» وركبته الحجّة» الى أن‎ 
yl اسهد معهم . تكلم‎ Jig Ce المعاونة‎ T كفهم الوزير» وما قصر‎ 
الفتح الحلواني» أحد متفقهة أصحابناء وكلم بعض أصحاب النقيب؛ فأجابه يمد"‎ 
يده اليه. فزعق أصحابناء وقال: تكلمون متفقنهاء أو أحداً في هذا المجلس»›‎ 
ون آیدیک اليه؟ هذا استخفاف بالمجلس! وإذا كان هذا فعلكم بنا في‎ Ay 
وغيره من أععاب‎ c Jell بغيره؟ م استوفوا من‎ KOB هذا المجلس الشريف» فا‎ 
SLB الثقيب. وكان هذا أمرأ عظيماً في ذلك المجلس؛ فرآها الوزير صعبة»‎ 
أجلسوا المتفقه أبا الفتح في الحجرة. ونهض الوزير » ودخل حجرته.‎ 

وبلغني أن" اللصادسن شكوا الى الخليفة أمر ابن سكرة» وقالوا: هجم على 
دورنا هو وأصحابه» وأحرقوا بناء وهتكوا حرمنا. وما كان عندنا خر » ولا مسكر. 
فاستدعى الى المجلس بعد العصر» واستخير منه القصّة. pol [173b]‏ بالصدق 
Ob Cobb‏ رأى المنكرء doy‏ الدفوف» وكسر العيدان. فاعترض بعض 
الشافعية» وقال: «ليس لك كسرها». فقال: «بل» الله ورسوله bal‏ بكسرها. 
وقال النبي ‏ عليه السلام ‏ : يعنت لمحو المعازف aon‏ 
وبحث الكلام في المجلس» وبالغ الشريف ابن سكدرة ني الحطاب» وأغلظ 
الجواب . oil‏ وأجلس في بعض ا حجر؛ وتفرق الجمع . 

فلا كان في يوم coll‏ الثالث ce pte‏ بلغي أن ابن الصباغ أفى 
نصرة” للنصادسن* CoU‏ الضان واجب على من كسر الملاهي» ولتآديب. 
فحررت رقعة» وصدارها بعض le Label‏ أملتها CG cade‏ خطي بإسقاط 
الضمان؛ وكتب الشيخ أبو محمد التميمي» وأصابناء سمت الى الشريف. 

y‏ هذا اليوم» كثرت زيادة الماء؛ وقيل Gh‏ بلغ نحو عشرين ذراعاً. 
Coy‏ دور الشطوط» والحانات» وانقطع طريق باب الأزج؛ وأمسى الناس 
على صورة صعبة من ذلكء والله يكي بلطفه وكرمه. 

وحضرني في هذه gf PLM‏ الغنائم بن وافا(؟)» ومعه ولده أبو بكر. وابتداً 
بقراءة القرآن على» pes‏ الحديث؛ وسألني تدريسه الفرائض. XB ont dy‏ 

T‏ يوم الحميس» النصف من حمادى الاول» حضر الشبود واللهاعة» 
وأملكوا في دار e ME‏ ابن رضوان لعلي الفراش صاحبهم. 

وأخبر القاضي cde yf‏ صاحبناء أنه سمع “Ob‏ اللصوص وقعوا على ابن 


1 sic. 
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الصباغ › وأبن البيضاوي» وابن محسن» وضر بوهم › وعر وهم ؛ Hn eal‏ 
مكروه. وجاء احبر الى الديوان بذلك ي يوم الأربعاء. وأخذ الناس يقولون: .43 
أسرع الله العقوبة لابن الصباغ في معنى الفتيا الي تعصب فيها على الشريف 
ابن سكرة» في تضمينه كسر ale], CPM‏ الضمان والتأديب» ومبالغته في 
ذلك. ثم cae‏ أن الرقعة الي كتبثهاء وأفتيت فيها Oh‏ ذلك لا يضمن 
وأفتى الماعة فيباء Moly‏ الشيخ ul‏ إسحق الشيرازي الشافعي أفى Ld Lal‏ 
بإسقاط الضان» c sy‏ الى السلطان. فأكبر ما فعله ابن الصباغ c‏ وأنكره» 
وقال: عجللنا في معنى الشريف. وخرج الإذن بأنه ينك الى منزله. فقال: 
ولا أفعل»› ولا p‏ في البلد» وأخرج gle‏ الى البصرة.» فقالوا: «تفتتن البلد 
والناس» وتسبىء السمعة بالسلطان.» فقال: Yo‏ أسىء سمعة السلطان؛ من 
ale‏ الذين يتخرصون على المستورين» ويلبسون على الدين» هم الذين 
يسيئون السمعة في ENS‏ 

وي يوم السبت» السابع عشر منه» مضيت الى الشريفين ابن أبي Cc‏ 
Tyo E‏ بعد العصر. 33 القافلة قد قدمت e‏ الحاجب» وفهأ 
ene (Sub‏ السيد آي طاهر. أستودعه الله c‏ وسلم علي. C3 Les‏ أن" 


Ww Q0 m 
se 


eal‏ انا شجاع اشترى الدار الي كانت للبساسيري» مجنب البصلية» بثلاثة 
CNT‏ دينار ؛ وكان سفيره e ME‏ ابن رضوان في ذلك. وبلغنى أن الحليفة ‏ 
أطال الله مدّته - أمر قاضي القضاة أن مجلس في الديوان؛ وسمع تزكية ابن 
رضوان من الوزيرء al‏ الفضل الوكيل؛ وأن اللحليفة قد وكلهء واستنابه d‏ 
أشياء Lie‏ وفعل ذلك. وقيل: له بذلك قدام عالية. 

وي يوم com‏ التاسع عشرء دخل الحاجب السليماني» وبلغني أنه قتل 
ثلاثة أنفس : الذين قتلوا الناس يجامع المنصور. 

ALS d‏ الثلاثاء» ole‏ مطر ‘ehe‏ ودح شديدة. 

[174a]‏ وي يوم الخميس est C‏ جنازة Oke‏ الخساط من باب المراتب ؛ 
COWL Lue (Las‏ يقدام الشيخ أبو محمد التميمي ‏ حرسه الله؛ وحمل 
c dl‏ سحرب. وكان رجلا he‏ له نحو Cres‏ سنة؛ وله ولد the‏ من 
أهل القرآن. 

ys‏ يوم الاخ الحامس والعشرين can‏ عاد DN Jer calli‏ عك ة 
دور » وغلاات. ودخل حان الشيخ gl‏ القاسم بن رضوان » وأهلك OME Te‏ 
Aad‏ 


1 stc; read withoutthe عو‎ 
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وي يوم الثلاثاء» خرجت جنازة والدة ابن سيئا'» عن تسعين سنة. وتقتدمت 
thode Gale‏ وحضر الأجل” ابن جردة ) وأولاد الشيخ Cp‏ وحماعة؛ 
وحملت الى قبر أحمد؛ وذلك في السابع والعشرين منه. 

ومات 5s e‏ الثلا aa  انراج eg‏ الله ي يوم الأربعاء؛ 4d‏ دافن 
العصر € cel de Jl‏ نفر معروف» الثامن gue)‏ من حمادى الأول. 
ومضيت الى عزائه يوم الحميس» تاليه ؛ وقاسيت A‏ عظيمة من الماء. 

مستهل” حمادى Ms‏ يوم الجمعة» عرفنا الله بركته. 

مات فيه gl e Jh‏ الحسين بن lal‏ ;£( — رحمه aul‏ وكان را من 
fal‏ السئة» على مذهب del‏ بن حنبل؛ euet‏ عبد الصمد الواعظ. وكان 
له نيف Oly‏ سنة. وحمل [الى] os‏ الإمام dal‏ بن حنبل. 

ORH "y‏ أبو لسن في هذا qud‏ أنه اجتمع مع الشيخ أي محمد 
التميمي ) وعاتبه ي تضجيعه ي أمر الشريف y ul‏ موسی ؛ وأنه JU‏ له 
كلام كثير” إلا أنه قال : : ti‏ أدعه الى أن يضجر. وعر في “ol Gal‏ القاضي 
Ul‏ علي العكبري لقيه» وأنه سمع منه كلمة في هذا الأمر ؛ c‏ وأجابه عليها بأغلظ 
منها. قال أبو الحسن: وأخبرني الشريف أنه واجهه أبو علي العكبري» lo‏ 
يستحيِ منه» وقال له : دمن أين يعرفك الحليفة؟ أي s‏ شی Shey‏ عبرت جامع 
المنصور أو لم تعبر؟ Sly‏ شيء يؤثر تركك eT pe‏ وهذا غاية ما يكون 

من الجهل! أترى | الحليفة لا يعرف ابن أي موسى » ويعرف العكبري؟ فقلت 
له: «صدقت في ذلك» وقد أساء في مقاله.؛ 

وفي يوم السبت» خرجت جنازة ابن الطيوري» Ue Sey‏ بباب المراتب. 
وبادروا dle‏ فخرجت ولم أصادفها. ومضيت الى الشريف ابن Qi‏ موسى » 
فقال: دما صلّيت عليبا». وخرجنا الى باب أبرز» فا أدركناها؛ فعاد الشريف. 
وقويت العز cds‏ فضيت ومعي مع ؛ وتعسفت المشاق في المشي تارة» وي زيادة 
الماء وصعوبته» ومعي ولدي أبو غالب - أستودعه الله. وصرنا الى القبر » Silly‏ 
على TR‏ القبر ؛ وقد فرغ من الحفرء كأتها منتظرة. فصلينا ‏ والحمد لله 
غلا وزرا وقد سامت Ln‏ من 3( Ah. il sat cae,‏ 

ولقيت الجرار(؟)» وقد قدم من الحج» فسلّمت cade‏ وهنأته بقدومه. 

وي يوم السبت» التاسع منهء مضينا الى عزاء GT‏ عبدالله الشاهد» صر ابن 
خميس» LE‏ ودخلنا الى الشريف ابن سككرة» وكان قد التمس رقعة تكتب 

1 sic. ! Read: es كلاماً‎ . 
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الى الحاجب السليميي ؛ وكان قد راسله shy‏ الدعاء» وبلّغه أنه قتل التركي الذي 
دخل جامع المنصور وقتل فيه الرجل. فكتبت له رقعة بليغة في هذا الموضع 
وشکرني على ذلك؛ وفيها تحريض له على الأمر بالمعروف «النبي عن المنكر. 

5 ب من ers : iela d dU tace‏ أن ندخل [174b]‏ أرض 
الحوبة» وإنه بلغ الماء منها. esl Cubs tatio, copa‏ قينا cde A3‏ 
من شجر» ed (JE‏ والسواي بالمياه تتدفق» و«السنابق» «الببارء 
والبنفسج . وجرت بيننا مقاطيع شعر للمتقد مين » وحكايات ملاح شبهة' JL‏ 
cz‏ هذه الآبيات : > فقلت: 

أخطا الذي سمى هذي الحوبه هذي لعمرك جنة محبوبه [كامل] 

“aig phe ماهها*‎ legi "Lan فيها الفواكه والرياض‎ 

نفسي تفارقها تنوء an‏ عند الفراق دموعها مسكوبه 

وي ليلة الجمعة» القتصف من حمادى الآخرة» رأيت الشيخ الأجل" ابن يوسف 
نصر الله وجهه في co JE‏ ومعه تلق كثير» فقلت : «الى أين تمضون؟» ققالوا : 
Tenes Ai‏ » دار UTRUM‏ فاقىلت › فال aj cade‏ علي السلام. 
CLL,‏ وجهه» als‏ أحسن وجه» وعليه ثياب أحسن ثياب تكون؛ والطيلسان 
والهامة على ما عهدته يلبسها في الدنيا. ثم canas CIE‏ فإذا هو Ce‏ 
فجعلت أتعجب» ديا سي دنا ! عشي حافيا؟» فقال : نعم ) هذا 

مشي التظلم خض أو قال : مشي المتظلمين.؛ 

فنا کان في يوم uel‏ وأنا في حلقتي ele‏ الحليفة» كثر النفير من 
OL A‏ عا قد قد م aoe‏ من الظلم . واستغاث at‏ عكبرا » وقالوا: |: قد أخحذت 
أخوالنا » Li‏ وهتكت Lo‏ فانزعج الناس لذلك أشد الا: نزعاج. 

does‏ مناصحة لخليفة, e‏ الله "" ove‏ ملكه: 


“ost 


row LE ub ET EAM CY, عليه:‎ 


e^ e 2 - 


وروى Bole‏ بن الصامت أن" رسول الله قال لكي جزء من 
اه 3 CLERI - (eee‏ 
ulcus‏ من النبوة . 

وروت عائشة lx‏ الت di pees i-re kso Ca La dal ٠‏ من الوح 


at æ $ wt vem -— x 


: a و کان لا رى ربا إلا جات كأنها‎ C5 آلصّاد‎ CY JT 
uud ذا افدرت الرمان”‎ it c قال‎ (8p هر‎ gl عن‎ "T ور‎ 


ريا المسلم أن" تكذ ب؛ US Co,‏ أصدفهم' حد B‏ 
.حاف Road:‏ 3 .أمواهها One word. 3 sic; read:‏ 1 
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وهذا المنام الذي "ge‏ يدل على أن" الأموات في قبورهم قد انزعجوا لانزعاج 
eon N cele VI‏ عر US‏ نعرفه بالسعي c il thas T‏ ورد" ظلامات 
col Cien dace‏ 00 عن النبي ‏ صلى الله 


om ير‎ we ل‎ 


Gom V, op المؤتى أعلمالكلم'؛‎ ES UIS عليه آنه قال:‎ . 


Bots وقالوا: آلتهم ؛ هذه نعمتك تمتك أتممها على‎ ely CL 


Ja, راج بعبدك‎ ree S dts " i eu id of 


op أمواتكم بالعمل السييء؛‎ Ss N ode "CU 
عما تعرض عليهم.‎ 


وألزم ما وجب ب الله تعالى من النظر في مصالح الدين رد" الظلامات» وكشف 
الظتلتمة عن المسلمين. فقد روت عائشة - رضي الله عا عفن الب + she‏ 
الله عليه وسلم earl diras:‏ لاله veritus‏ : )5( إن 
کان SS LIL‏ على يدينه » وإن' کان RS Cyt‏ (وروى 
exe‏ عن iu)‏ قال : قال رسول الله : ELI Ael ef.‏ 
قالوا: Dy‏ رسول aT‏ هذا تتصره 22r Aui.‏ 
ظالما؟» قال : SS‏ عن ERIT‏ ؛ قذاك تصرك as]‏ 
od‏ عش بن C JB he EL al rale‏ نظر 
جعفر الى رسول call‏ خجل. فقال له النبي — عليه السلام : gies‏ ببعض 
أحاديث vise‏ فقال: : gi‏ وأمي أنت ! by‏ أنا tle‏ في بعض طرقهاء إذا 
على Lely‏ مكتل. فاقبل شاب يركض على فرس له» فرحمها بالفأس 
TI Fh‏ المكتل عن eR‏ فاستوت CAS‏ وابتغته النصر» وهي تقول 
له: الويل لك Tae‏ ]15 جلس LUM‏ على egal lal eats GS.‏ 
قال: فنظرت الى رسول cl‏ وإذ دموعه على لحيته مثل coed!‏ ثم قال - 


Awe 


apti من‎ m للمظلوم‎ b vL ab Aw : الله‎ 


وروى أبو هريرة» قال: قال رسول الله: VSG‏ ترد هم دعو 
الامام rar ae‏ والعالم حتى CHR,‏ ود Bye‏ ار ها 


449.2 سے - D. 33 O mt pe wt =~, A‏ ص 


تفتح لا ارات E TN‏ فوق الغمام, فينظر إليها 


~ Qo O سے سے سر‎ wA of ~ سے‎ we 


Fe c‏ وجل" AES‏ وعزتي لانصرنك ولو بعد حين. 
وعن gl‏ 053 قال : قلت؟ يا رسول الله: ما كانت صحف lj]‏ م عليه السلام؟ 


3s - 208 à, Bim 3‏ گے 


(oe LE آلملك المسلط‎ ig كلها‎ ya انك‎ du 


1 Crossed out; author had started to write كان‎ 3 Margin. 
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ael‏ لتجمع p I‏ على بضر ولكني بعثتك حين دعيت 
mor m‏ قإني VS Oi Y‏ كانت من' QI‏ 

]175[ وإنني » وله يا أمير المؤمنين» لمستوء > ناصحء أكثر الدعاء سر 

be‏ لإطالة بقاء هذه الدولة TRTI‏ النبويه» LAU‏ ا e‏ الله 
pus‏ بشعارها d‏ البلاد» وعلى رؤوس الأشباد مذ نيف Oe‏ 
سنة. وقد شاهدت ما كان» وما صرفه الحق تعالى Lee‏ بحسن معتقدها» وبركة 
Lab b Utes a, cC‏ اله ley GLAM ams cold! Lal‏ 
Map e‏ 

وقد روى أفس بن مالك عن رسول الله وم urba ce si‏ 
لامرن بالمعر oiu, Cn‏ عن المتكرة أو ^f LAO s‏ 
ا ET OT CL‏ 

وروی انس tal‏ عن النبي عليه السلام بكرن خسف قبل" 
à a‏ .فقيل (C AUTEUR. dius‏ 
قال : oe‏ إذا كان Fest‏ عمل EST QA‏ 

وقال عمر بن اللحطاب - رضي الله عنه : nm‏ على Poly ol‏ 


I, 4e 


FHA y, بالمعروف»‎ ns NC الحجة من‎ este ن‎ Og S a 
re op ee a a تيء إن‎ Cr 
. عر وجل‎ AU ولا يرضون‎ CU ki ma 

وعن عائشة » قألت : سمعت رسول الله يقول : ol‏ مما مي 
وه pel‏ وف aco‏ عن c Ralf‏ 2 لاور فلا 
G y ACID SU Oe dos bom‏ 

E قل" الناصحون بأمير المؤمنين» ذل الصا حون. وقد روى علي‎ CU, 
es “asl الله تعالى:‎ dy : طالب عن النبي — صلى الله عليه أنه قال‎ 
تاصراً غتيكري. ونعوذ بالله من عواقب اله‎ a£ على من ظلم من" لا‎ 
الحواطر‎ 6 . .١ فالأولياء‎ KENT والفساد؛ فإنها وبئة في العاجل‎ 
قد سا الله؛ فلا يرفعون الها الظلامات» ولا روا عقائق‎  ةفيرشلا‎ 
المنكرات. والعلاء» فا لمم قول يسمع ولا أمر يطاع. والصالحون فقد لزموا‎ 
من‎ OE eel فشكوا الصالحون‎ catal البيوت والسكوت. ومن* كانوا‎ 


1 AES (0; MS 441. à Two words. 3 Read : qs 3. 
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الامتعاض للدين c‏ فيخففونه (pple‏ ويسعون في Ebal‏ > إما بما يرفعونه أو با 
eet. ae‏ من قضى نحبه ومضى الى الله قز وجل ری abil‏ عنه ‏ 
ern‏ من ينتظر. وقد صاروا أغراضا للظلّمة» يتتبعونهم في أخواظمء وأملاكهم » 

وأمورهم. ٠‏ فقد شغلوا بأنفسهم عن کل UD) AU. Dole‏ لله وإنا ES‏ 
راجعون) من مصيبة في الاسلام ERI‏ : ونائلة ها Mel‏ وترغب :الى 
الله الكريم في إطالة بقاء سيدنا ومولاناء الإمام القائم بأمر call‏ أمير المؤمنين» 


أدام الله los cL‏ ملكهع وأعانه C^ de‏ الدين c‏ ومعونة المستورين C‏ 


ay‏ الظالمين؛ وأجاب فيه وني مولاناء الأمير اليد je E‏ المؤيد المقتديء 
عد ة الدين» وعمدة الإسلام والمسلمين» صا دعوات الداعين» VGA‏ 
Ot cA‏ » مجوده وكرمه» إن شاء الله. 

Zeres 2 E‏ الثاني والعشرين من حمادى الاخرةع مات الديلمي » الفقيه 
الحنفي» EEL a‏ وقد كان يدرس بها. وكان حيل الأمر. 

wh oy ; Lal يوم السبت» الثالث والعشرين» مات أبو القاسم بن‎ de 
من ذلك الحانب.‎ df قد‎ ot; Coe » المراتب‎ 

وبلغي ol‏ شاوية غرقت بقرب (etl‏ ول هذا b col‏ من كان. 
فيها؛ حتى ولد له ثلاث سنين» سلم بحمد الله ومنه. 

e [176b]‏ يوم OY‏ الخامس والعشرين منهء كان إملاك Ji‏ طاهر 
التاجر DET‏ بابئة asl‏ ابن آدم d‏ دار الأجل” آي PE‏ بن رضوان. o5,‏ 
الجمع الكثير : نقيب النقباءء والشبود» والقراء. وخطب الشريف cpl yl‏ 
ابن ee all‏ وأجاد. 

der‏ رجب » عرفنا الله بركته» يوم الأحد. 

أحيا الناس في cell‏ وبكثروا الى قبر الإمام Qi‏ عبدالله؛ وحضر الأجل 
أبن ين التميمي . ومضيبت وأولادي للزيارة؛ sp bs Oly‏ 

de‏ يوم الأريعاء؛ ul aol‏ طالب li‏ نقيب النقباء» | ي موضع الذي 
كان فيه الياس» عند قبر ألي حنيفة؛ ومضى ela‏ من أصحابهم ؛ do»‏ 
الرايع من رجب. 

A ضربت البوقات والديادب لولود‎ qu" el cele VI يوم‎ pd 
cL الغد البشارات»‎ e Pad الإسلام والمسلمين.‎ p c الدين‎ 3 Ax 
de: مباركاً عليهع‎ OS FS Pines جانبي‎ d الأسواق‎ E » والصللات‎ 
: ذلك أقول‎ T € المسلمين‎ 
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بشارة وافت بذا MI‏ تقمع للعدو والحسود يا دولة تشرق بالسعود [رجز] 
لا زلت في البقاء والخلود رغم لقوم نجس جحود يشير بهذا الطائر المسعودر 
كسائر العسكر والجنود كونوا مع الوفاء بالعهود والصدق ي الا قوال sed‏ 
Suh‏ تشرق sU‏ والرجل E‏ بلا عنود دمم بعز العسكر المحشودٍ 
من العلى بالطائر ا محمود يا معشر القراء والشبود ولعنة الله على iw‏ 


e,‏ الناس Có cd‏ كان في جوف الليل» مات. وخرج الإذن الى الناس في 
حط التعليق ؛ وقيل الذي أمر بذلك» بداية وناية» محمد الوكيل. gh,‏ أن 
الحليفة كان قد EL pr‏ 6 ,)45 حين الولادة برك عل زا والدته تاح هن 
ذهب» مرصع؛ CLL‏ واللؤلؤ ؛ aly‏ اختار له الآخرة. 

EVE ELE يوم السبت» خرجت القافلة الى خراسان» وفيا ابن‎ dy 
CAS بن النصرء وصاحبنا عبد الواحد الطبري سلمه الله . وأعطيته‎ 
ca بنفعه‎ diy "n قطعة واحدة» بالمعامللات» وكتب سماعهء والاجازة له‎ 
وجحميع المسلمين » إن شاء الله.‎ 

وي يوم الثلاثاء» لعشر خلون” من رجب» ولدت جارة الشيخ Je MI‏ ابن 
جردة (Gl‏ ولحقها cade‏ كما gal‏ » شدة عظيمة. وأتتى رقعتهم بكتاب 
يُكتب لسر الولادة؛ فكتبت» وأنفذت به؛ وعرفوهم pall‏ تر كوا بما فيه 
من أسماء الله المباركة. وأرجو يكون مباركا على el‏ وسموه يحيى» وكنوه 
أبو* الاف هر*؛ م كنوه أبا علي. 

وي هذا اليوم» فتكوا بابن فضلان في الباب eye‏ وجرد عليه رجل بدوي 
(Css‏ وأراد قتله. وذكر أن له عليه Jey Tho‏ الناس أن" هذا تزليف من ابن 
فضلان حتى يقول: قد (. . .)“ على أن أقتل € Vy‏ فمن يريده لا بقصده 
في ذلك الموضع . 

وهكذا فتكوا GILL‏ في BA‏ ونكسوه من بغلة كان راكبهاء وأرادوا 
Lal, cab‏ الحاجب وكف عنه. ونهبت هناك دور. 

gl قصة الشيخ‎ iela عن‎ gal ces وي يوم الجمعة» الثالث عشر‎ [176a] 
عبدالله بن جردة مع الحليفة؛ وأنه لازم ابن فضلان اليبودي يوم اللحيس في‎ 
بالتوكيل بابن فصلان»‎ LAL الإذن خرج من‎ Tol CP ole الديوان الى آخر‎ 
ويوم الجمعة»‎ Lat فو كل به؛ وحضر في الديوان» وحضر قاضي القضاة‎ 
(e يتقدام الى القاضي ابن السيبي‎ GL تحرر الحطاب مع قاضي القضاة‎ 


138 


14] 
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بدنه [os] oy‏ الشيخ أي عبدالله؛) وجرى في isla‏ مهم» ذكروا تقريظ جيل" 
uitae‏ القضاة ‏ أحسن di‏ عن الدين de gio Jab dele‏ 
dele‏ كرهم من الشهود. وبت الأمر لسماع ذلك ee d‏ السبت» dior‏ 
ذلك. واجتمعنا عند القاضي أي الحسن بن السيبي » ووقعت BL‏ على العلم 
cedi‏ ابن SS oet‏ حاضر. وذكروا فصلاً في محضرء “oly‏ الشيخ V‏ 
Y dle‏ يعر OF‏ ابن فضلان ستحق عليه دعوى يد عيها من مال آم غيره؛ 
وهذا OY «(dU‏ الأصل براءة الذم من المطالبات الى أن cus‏ بينة تقل بذلك. 
وكان ذلك d‏ دار القاضي Ql‏ الحسن بن vm‏ — حرسه الله في حجرته › 
ul col‏ الشريفب» — أعلاه الله في يوم السبت» الرابع عشر من رجب» 
من سنة إحدى وستين وأربع مائة. 

“ol "T‏ قاضي القضاة قال فيا قال: «وإن فلاناً أعلم أنه أعرف من 
غيره محال هذا الرجل؛ لكرة مخالطته ومعاشرته؛ “Oly‏ عنده من ذلك العم الطاهر 
الذي ربا خى على غيره؛ وريا قلت تتوجب عليه الشهادة به» لاضطرار 
الشيخ gl‏ عبدالله بن جردة الى ذلك. ولولا علمه cde‏ لما نشط CANA‏ لما 
abel‏ من حاله في هذا الأمر.» وهذا جيل منه» والله يشكر له ذلك. 

» حنيفة ليجلس أبا طالب‎ Qi يوم "عبن قاضي القضاة الى قبر‎ ges 
به‎ "dish cie Mel ابن فورك تكلم 8 أنكرته‎ “ol ie ul النقيب » ومعه‎ +] 
 »ةنيدملاو العظم. وذاك أنه قال : «أشرف البقاع ثلاث : مكة»ء‎ Htl de de 
فقال بعض المتفقهة:‎ dace Jl ضع ؛ - يعي قر‎ agit liss قال:‎ 2 
” س ف ربع‎ Sey يقال له‎ E في الدنيا‎ "ol «ونسيت‎ 
؛ كان أجمل من أن تعلم كذبك صراحاً.‎  عضاوم‎ 

وبلغي عنه أنه سكل » on‏ على الكرسي يقص » عن قول الرسول عليه 
السلام : “al prr‏ تعالى في ليلة الصف إلى slew‏ اند E‏ 
فقال : «لا أدري ما تقولون إذا ضرب اللات الارهم والدينار ؛ تقولون: فلان 
البودي Ol Rall‏ ضربهء أو يقال: الحليفة؟» فقالوا: «الخليفة». قال: 
«فكذا celle Jg,‏ ويقال: یرب 

“ol QW‏ قاضي القضاة ثبت الشهادة. 

t d‏ الغلاثاء 6 السابع عشر من رجب › delay lad‏ من عندي في 
الدار» ay‏ يوم ca‏ ل “My P POTENT‏ 
بتفعنا بذلك» ویکسبنا cd liie‏ 

1 Road: “dye Di „5. . 3 Read: is jl. 
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144 وف ليلة الجمعة» العشرين من رجب› سرق من طراز gi‏ الحسن بن 
اسمعيل» يباب المراتب » في جوار المردسي › یات Jia‏ نتسج بالذهب تجملة . 

5 وبلغي ol‏ زورقاً بطريق الموصل» كان المجهزين فيه متاع كثيرء 
سمط € Os‏ فيه )4 «tle‏ صاحب الشيخ de‏ ابن رضوان» den‏ منه. 
فقدم في يوم الجمعة -U‏ — في يوم الجمعة» لعشر بقين منه. 

146 ممات دوست العجمي d‏ يوم oU alo VI‏ شين cae‏ بياب الراتب» عن 
حال سيئة. قيل Cole b‏ خسة mer CNT‏ وله أبراج „HAL‏ 

[176b] 0.47‏ وجرت يوم الثلاثاء» الرابع والعشرين cen‏ في باب المراتب» i$‏ 
gle‏ بالمذاري» في باب دكانه للبقالة. أراد نصب مقلى للباذ نجان» فاه 
الحاجب. وشكا الى الأجل” ألي. القاسم بن رضوان. فخرج أصعابه» وخاصموه» 
ee by ey‏ الو Cat gay cool‏ الى CaS colui‏ ابن JE lady‏ 
الخليفة؛ وخرج fe IY‏ الاح cal‏ المقلتى کا أرادوا. 

duos 8‏ معبى gi‏ سعد بن col Lai cogall ol Sd‏ أرادوا نحويله من 
دار الوقف التي ale‏ القصر؛ وكثر الكلام ني ذلك. وكتب قصته الى الخليفة» 
وخرج التوقيع ot‏ يقر في الدار» ولا ينقل منها. 

149 وي يوم اللحميس» السادس والعشرين»› ماتت أم الحياط القارىء. وما كان 
أسرع لحوقها بأبيه ‏ رها الله. 

de 150‏ يوم الأحدع cial‏ والعشرين منه» ماتت أمرأة ابن زنك e SLES‏ 
مريضة مدة. ومات في هذا CF pel‏ حسبة صاحية ابن «co‏ وغللامه a‏ 
الذي كان حدمه؛ ie aL] d Ue‏ ود فنا t‏ هذا اليوم. 


TRANSLATION 


105. Thursday, the first day of the lunar month of Jumada I (461/26 February 
1069), according to the appearance (of the crescent). 

And in this month, Abii Bakr b. Wafa ! received fifteen dinars in payment 
from Abū Ghalib ? who has his signature confirming that.? 


106. On this day (Thursday, 1 Jumada 1/26 February), the Sharif Abū 
Ja‘far crossed over and passed the night of Friday (Thursday night) in the 
Basra Gate Quarter. In the morning (Friday, 2 Jumada 1/27 February), 
he had decided to be present at the jami‘ al-Mansür. Then he heard that a group 
of people wanted to cause a riot ; so he crossed over to the jami‘ of the Caliph, 
where it was my turn to lead the Friday service of worship. 


1 Mentioned oncs more (No. 113) with his father Abi’l-Ghana’im. 
* See also No. 145. 
3 This passage was added later by the author, as ıa evident from the handwriting, smaller 


in size and ending in the margin. 
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Arriving (?) Friday is Abiwardi al-Farisi.t l 

The Ajall Ibn Jarada went to Daskara with his sons and the Shaikh Abü'l- 
Qasim b. Ridwin. Then he shut his door. The group sought repose, thanks tc 
what they had sent to the respectable circles. 


107. On Saturday (3 Jumada 1/28 February), my son Abii Nasr informed 
me that he saw his grandfather in his sleep, and asked him: ‘ What has Goc 
done with you ?’ His grandfather answered : ' He did not call me to account, 
but simply admitted me into Paradise’. My son continued: ‘So I said to 
him: “ You used to pray: ‘O God! unite my soul with the souls of the 
saints!’ Has God answered your prayer?" He replied: ' Yes; He has 
placed my soul with the souls of the Prophets—peace be on them ! ''* 

108. On Friday, the 9th of this month (6 March), the Sharif (Abi Ja'far) 
b. Abi Misa did not cross over. It was my turn to cross over to the jàmi' 
al-Mansür. Consenting with him, I, too, did not cross over. We held a meeting 
in the jami‘ of the Caliph; and, following the zuhr-prayer, wo met with the 
Sharif Ibn Sukkara.* He informed me that he had blamed and forbade the 
(. . .), and an envoy of the bedouins, the drinking of intoxicants in the precincts 
of the Caliphal Palace and the gathermg of condemnable entertainments at their 
places. He said that he had broken the lutes and drums, and drained the wine 
which they had. So we said to him: ‘ May God extend His help to you!’ 


109. On Sunday (11 Jumada 1/8 March), our companions gathered at the 
Diwan, according to the information I have received. The Sharif was not with 
them; but the Naqib an-Nuqaba’ was there. They spoke, invoking the blessings 
of God upon the Caliph, and attacking by innuendo those who harm the pious 
and pursue the religious people. 

Then the Naqib said a few words. Whereupon, those meeting in council 
opposed him saying: ' How can you, in accordance with the rules of prudent 
consideration and diplomacy, give the order: '' Remove the chair of So-and- 
So, the preacher, to another place!" Then the Sharif (Abii Ja‘far) b. Abi 
Misa places himself in it, though So-and-So Ibn al-Anbari ? was not one of his 
companions’. They had heard that the Nagib had done this on Friday. Alsc, 
he sends a message to some people in the Nasriya Quarter saying: ‘I have 
learned that you have agreed among yourselves to aid Ibn Abi Misa’; then 
he takes two persons from among them, and puts them in prison. So the Naqib 
began giving an equivocal answer about the matter, but he could not escape 
the evidence, until the Wazir had them desist ; though he did not neglect to 
assist them and exert his efforts in their behalf. 

Abt’l-Fath al-Hulwani,* one of our jurisconsults, spoke, addressing one 
of the Naqib’s companions. The latter answered him by raising his hand against 
him. Our companions cried out, and Abü'l-Fath said: ' You dare to speak 
to a jurisconsult, or to anyone, in this council, by raising your hands againet 
him * This is holding the council in light estimation! And if this is your 

1 Abi’l-Muzaffar Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Abiwardi; poet, historian, and genealogist ; 
became librarian of the Nizümiys in Baghdad after 498; died in Isfahan in 607; biographical 
notice devoted to him in Muntazam, 1x, 176-7, and to his father (d. 425), ibid., vo, 80-1. An 
extensive list of his works 18 given by Yáqüt in the excellent biography he devotes to him in 
Irshad (Cairo ed.), xvii (234-66), 235-6. See also GAL, 1, 263, Suppl., 1, 447-8. 

* Boo also Nos. 110 and 111. 

3 Perhaps Abi Mansar ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Anbari al-Wá'iz (425-607); biographical 
notice m Dhad, 1, 137-8. 

t Abü'l-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Hulwànt (439-605); biography ın Dhatl, 1, 131-2. 
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treatment of us in this-noble council, what do you suppose it would be in other 
places *' They then exacted their revenge from the culprit, as well as from 
other companions of the Naqib. This was an affair of great moment in that 
council. The Wazir perceived that it was a difficult one to handle. So he said: 
me jurisconsult Abü'l-Fath in the cell!’ Then rising, the Wazir entered 


110. I heard that the (. . .) complained to the Caliph about the case of Ibn 
Sukkara. They said: ‘He attacked our homes, he and his companions ; 
they burned our belongings, and dishonoured our women ; and we had neither 
wine, nor any other intoxicant '. 

So Ibn Sukkara was summoned to the council, following the zuhr-prayer, 
and was desired to give information concerning the complaint. He gave his 
information sincerely and truthfully : that, on seeing the foul deeds, he had 
burned the tambourines and broken the lutes. A Shafi‘ite ! interposed with an 
objection, saying: ‘You have no right to break them!’ His reply was: 
° But Ido! God and His Apostle ordered that they be broken. The Prophet— 
peace be on him —has said * I was given a mission to obliterate musical 
instruments and idols’’’. 

The matter was thrashed out in the council; and the Sharif Ibn Sukkara 
spoke vehemently, and gave coarse answers. He was then removed, and 
placed in one of the cells. Then the crowd dispersed. 


111. On Tuesday, the 13th of this month (10 March), I heard that Ibn 
as-Sabbagh gave a legal opinion in favor of the (. . .), to the effect that account- 
ability is incumbent upon him who broke the musical instruments, and that 
punishment should therefore be exacted from him. So I wrote a note; one 
of our companions prefaced it with what I dictated to him, and I affixed my 
signature to the effect that the accountability should be dropped. The Shaikh 
Abū Muhammad at-Tamimi and our companions did likewise, and it was 


delivered to the Sharif (Abi Jafar). 


112. On this day (Tuesday, 13 Jumada 1/10 March), the water increased 
excessively. Some said that it rose to about 20 cubits. The dwellings and 
shope located on the banks gave way and the road to the Azaj Gate Quarter 
became blocked. Towards the evening, the circumstances of the people had 
become difficult on account of this occurrence. But God suffices through 
His grace and munificence ! ? 

113. In these recent days, Abü'l-Ghana'im came to me accompanied by 
his son Abii Bakr. The son began to study the Qur'àn and the traditions under 
my direction; and the father asked me to teach him the laws of inheritance. 
May God render him sound and strong; for he is precious ! 


114. On Thursday, the middle of Jumada I (12 March), the shuhud-notaries 
and the (Hanbalite) group arrived at the residence of the Ajal Ibn Ridwan, 
and conducted marriage ceremonies for ‘Alî, the retail merchant, their 
associate. 


115. The Qadî Abū ‘Ali, our companion, told of having heard that the 
robbers attacked Ibn as-Sabbagh, Ibn al-Baidàwi, and Ibn Muhsin,* beating 


1 o£ Ibn agSabbagh in next paragraph. 3 cf, Muntazam, viu, 284, Bidáya, xu, 98. 

5 No other information found. 

* Abia’l-Hasan Ahmad b. al-Muhsin al-Wakil (401—77) ; see Muntazam, VIO, 273, and the 
biographical notice, ibid., Ix, 11-12. See also No. 141. 
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them, and denuding them. They underwent all manner of indecent treatment. 
News of this reached the Diwan on Wednesday (14 Jum&dà 1/11 March). 
People began to say: ‘God has indeed made haste with punishment for Ibn 
as-Sabbagh, regarding the fatwa’s in which be obstinately set himself against 
the Sharif Ibn Sukkara, by making him responsible for breaking the musical 
instruments, requiring him to be accountable and punished, and exceeding 
the proper hmits in this regard ’.1 

Later I was told that the note which I had written, and in which I had 
given a fatwa to the effect that such action is unaccountable, the (Hanbalite) 
group also having given its fatwa’s in this regard, that the Shaikh Abu Ishaq 
ash-Shirazi ash-Shafi' * had likewise given a fatwa, dropping the accountability, 
and that the note was sent in to the Sultan. The Sultan deemed terrible what 
Ibn as-Sabbagh had done and disapproved it, saying: ° We have acted hastily 
in the case of the Sharif (Ibn Sukkara)’. Then an order was issued permitting 
him to return to his residence. But Ibn Sukkara said: ‘I will not return ; 
nor will I remain in this town, but will set out with my companions to Basra |’ 
They said : ' (If you do this), you will embroil the town and its people in a riot, 
and cause damage to the reputation of the Sultan!’ He replied: ‘It is not 
I who cause damage to the reputation of the Sultan ; those around him, who 
forge lies against the virtuous and practice deception in the name of religion, 
are the ones who cause damage to his reputation in this regard ’. . 


116. On Saturday, the 17th of this month (14 March), I went to the two 
Sharifs, (Abū Ja‘far) b. Abi Müs& and Ibn Sukkara, following the zuhr-prayer. 
I saw that the caravan had returned with the Hajib ; and among its members 
was Razi Ghulam as-Saiyid Abi T&hir?—] commend him to God's safe 
keeping !—and he greeted me. 

I was told that the Ra’is Abū Shujà' bought the house which used to belong 
to al-Basasiri, located near the Bagaliya Quarter, for 3,000 dinars. His agent 
for this purchase was the Ajall Ibn Ridwan. 

I heard that the Caliph—may God extend the term of his life | —ordered 
the 0807 1-0935 to hold an audience in the Diwan. The Qadi heard Ibn Ridwan. 
pronounced as an acceptable witness by the Wazir and by Abü']-Fadl al-Wakil. 
I also heard that the Caliph appointed him as his agent and lieutenant regarding 
certain matters which he specified; and Ibn Ridwan complied. Some said: 
° He has high priorities in these matters °. 


117. On Monday, the 19th of this month (16 March), the Hajib as-Sulaimani 
returned. I have heard that he executed three persons: those who assassinated 
the people in the jami‘ al-Mansür.* 

118. On the night of Tuesday (20 Jumada I/Monday night, 16 March), 


there was a torrential rain and a violent wind. 


119. On Thursday (22 Jumada 1/19 March), the bier of ‘Uthman al-Khaiyay 5 
was carried out of the Maratib Gate Quarter; and the funeral prayer was 
performed for it at the Gate, the Shaikh Abii Muhammad at-Tamimi—God 
keep bim !—bemg in charge. Then the bier was carried to the Harb Gate 


1 Ref. Nos. 110 and 111. 

2 Abū Ishaq [brahim b. ‘Ali al-Firtizibidi ash-Shirüzi (303—470) ; see G.A L, £ 887-8, Suppl., 
1, 669-70, and Muniazam, 1x, 7-8. 

3 of. Abū Tahir al-Madhàri (No. 85). 

* Ref. No. 83. 5 No other obituary found in the T'abagàt. See also No. 149. 
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(Cemetery). He was a righteous man, about 70 years old; and he is survived 
by a righteous son, a reciter of the Qur’an. . 

120. On Sunday, the 25th of this month (22 March), the water again 
became excessive and destroyed a number of dwellings and stores of grain. 
It also broke into the shop of Abü'l-Qàsim b. Ridwan and destroyed a number 
of stores of grain in it. 

121. On Tuesday (27 Jumada 1/24 March), the bier of Ibn Sina’s mother 
went out. She died at the age of 90. I took charge of performing the funeral 
prayer for it. The Ajall Ibn Jarada, the sons of the Shaikh Ajall (Abū Mansür 
b. Yüsuf), and a group (of Hanbalites) attended. Then it was carried to the 
sepulchre of Ahmad (b. Hanbal). This took place on the 27th of this month. 


122. Our neighbour, al-A‘azz b. ath-Thallaj t died—may God have mercy 
on him !|—on Wednesday (28 Jumada 1/25 March), and was buried, following 
the zuhr-prayer, on the same day. A well-known individual took charge of 
having him carried down into his grave, the 28th of Jumada I. On Thursday, 
the following day (29 Jumada 1/26 March), I went to condole with this 
individual; and 1 endured great hardship from the (excessive) water. 


123. Friday, the first day of the lunar month of Jumada IT (461/27 March 
1069).—May God allow us to share in His blessings ! 

The father? of the Shaikh Abü'l-Husain b. at-Tuyüri? died on this day. 
May God have mercy on him! He was a good man, a follower of the people 
of the Sunna, according to the school of Ahmad b. Hanbal. He was a disciple 
of ‘Abd as-Samad al-Wa‘iz.4 He died at the age of 80 and odd years; and he 
was carried to the sepulchre of the Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

124. The judge (?) Abü'l-Hasan 5 informed me, on this day (Friday, 
1 Jumada [1/27 March), that he met with the Shaikh Abū Muhammad at- 
Tamimi and reproached him for acting slowly in the affair of the Sharif Abi 
Jafar b. Abi Müsà, and that he spoke to him at length; but that the Shaikh 
replied: ‘I am leaving him alone until he becomes weary ’. 

He also informed me that Abū ‘Ali al-"Ukbari met Abū Jafar, and that 
Abū Ja'far heard something from him regarding this matter, and that he 
answered al-“‘Ukbari with something more coarse. Abjii’l-Hasan continued : 
‘Then the Sharif (Abii Ja‘far) informed me that Abū ‘Ali al-Ukbari faced 
him and, with a shameful lack of respect for him, said to him: ‘‘ Whence would 
the Caliph know of you ? What possible concern could he have whether you 
go to the “تصقر‎ al-Mansür or not? And what possible influence can your 
leaving of the jami‘ al-Mansür have *" But this is the height of ignorance! 
Now can you imagine the Caliph not knowing Ibn Abi Müsa, and knowing 
al-"Ukbari *' 1 said to him: ‘ You are right in that regard ; and he is certainly 
wrong in what he said '. 

125. The bier of Ibn at-Tuyüri went out on Saturday (2 Jumada II/ 
28 March), and the funeral prayer was performed for it at the Maratib Gate. 


1 See also No. 159. 2 No other obituary found. See also No. 125. 

3 Abii’l-Husain al-Mubarak b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar as-Sairafi, known by the name of Ibn at-Tuyüri 
(411-500); see biographical notices in Muntazam, xx, 164 (where tho name is given as Abü'l- 
Hasan at-Tuyüri, known as Ibn al-Hammümi, cf. ibid., vi, 246, where the name 18 given as 
&bove), S. ai, IL, 412, Kamu, anno 500. 

4 Abü'l-Qüsim ‘Abd agSamad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Ishüq ad-Dinawari al-Wa'iz 
(d. 397); biographical notices in T'ürikh Baghdad, XL, 43-4, Muntazam, VI, 235-6. 

5 Perhaps Abü'l-Hasan b. al-Ghariq (BSOAS, xIx, 1, 1957, p. 38, n. 3). 
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They had hastened with it. I went out but I did not meet it. Then I went to 
the Sharif (Abū Ja‘far) Ibn Abi Müsà. He said: ‘I did not perform the prayer 
for it’. Then we went out to the Abraz Gate, but we did not catch up with it ; 
so the Sharif returned. But, making a strong resolution, I continued, accom- 
panied by a group of people. I suffered hardships pertinaciously, now in 
walking, (now) in the excessiveness of the water and its hindrance. All the while, 
I was accompanied by my son Abū Ghalib !—I commend him to God's safe- 
keeping! On reaching the grave, we found the bier by its side, the digging 
having been completed, as though it were waiting (for us). So we performed 
the funeral prayer for it—praise be to God !—and we visited (the dead). The 
plot had escaped being flooded. Then I returned safely. I met al-Jarrar, who 
had just returned from the pilgrimage, and I greeted him, congratulating him 
on his (safe) return. 


126. On Saturday, the 9th of this month (4 April), we went to Abi ‘Abd 
Allah, the shühwi-notary, kinsman, by marriage, of Ibn Khamis,? to condole 
with him on the loss of his maternal uncle. Then we paid a visit to the Sharif 
Ibn Sukkara. He had requested that a note be written to the Hajib as-Salimini 
who had written to him asking him to pray to God, and informing him that he 
had executed the Turk who had entered the jami‘ al-Mansür and assassinated 
the man there. So I wrote for him an eloquent note on this subject, and he 
thanked me for it. It contained an encouragement for the Hajib to continue 
to order the good and prohibit evil. 


127. Then we went out from the Sharif Ibn Sukkara's place. A group (of 
Hanbalites) said to me: ' We would like to enter the bad tract of land; 
the water has affected it’. I followed. them, and we entered it. I saw things 
in it which had been affected by the drought, namely, trees, palms, (. . .) 
the small irrigation canals streaming copiously, and the small barks, narcissi, 
and violets. There ran on among us recitations of pieces of poetry belonging 
to the ancients, and we exchanged good anecdotes befitting the occasion. 
So I extemporized the following verses, reciting : 


He who called this a bad tract of land has committed an error ; 
this, by your life !—is a lovable paradise. 
There are fruits of all kinds in it and its meadows are luxuriant ; 
and the waters of its canals are clear enough to drink. 
My soul separates itself from it weighed down by such great 
sorrow ? that at the moment of separation its tears come 
pouring out. 
128. On the night of Friday, the middle of Jumada II (Thursday night, 
9 April), I saw in my sleep the Shaikh Ajal Ibn Ytsuf—may God make his 
face beautiful and bright I—accompanied by a multitudinous crowd. I asked : 
° Where are you going?’ They answered: ‘To the Caliph, to the Caliphal 
Palace’. I advanced and greeted him, and he returned my greetings. I studied 
his face carefully and saw that it was the most pleasant face ; and the clothes 
1 Abū Ghahb Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. al-Banna’ (445-527) ; biographical notice in Muntazam, 
X, 31 (the name as given by sources cited in 1bid., n. 2, is incorrect and should be left to stand as 
pron by Ibn al-Jauzi). Abū Ghalib is a son of the author of the Diary. The Dhai has no 
1ographical notice for him, but cites him in the one devoted to his father (p. 42), and devotes 
one to hrs older brother, Abii Nasr Muhammad (pp. 142-3, see Diary, No. 73), and another to his 
younger brother Abi “Abd Allah Yahy& (453-531, pp. 226-8). Abi Ghalib had Ibn al-Jauzi 


as one of his students in Aadith. 
1 No other information found. * See Dozy, Supplément, s.y. and the play on Sūra xxvn, 76. 
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he wore were the most beautiful possible. The fatlasdn and the turban were just 
what I know him to have worn in this world. Then I studied his feet carefully, 
and lo he was barefoot! I was first seized by astonishment ; then I said: “O 
master | you walk barefoot ؟‎ * He replied: ‘ Yes; this is the way to walk in 
complaining against oppression '—or perhaps he said: ‘the way to walk 
for those who complain against oppression ’. 

129. On Friday (15 Jumada 11/10 April), while I was in my study circle 
in the jàmi' of the Caliph, the crowd of Muslims swelled in protest against 
the injustice they have endured. The inhabitants of ‘Ukbaré appealed for 
help, saying: ‘ Our dependents have been seized, and we have been beaten, 
and our women have been ravaged’. The people were agitated most severely 
on account of that. 


130. Copy of a loyal counsel! to the Caliph. May God make his dynasty 
to continue and his dominion to remain long (upon this earth). 

Muhammad b. Sirîn related a tradition on the authority of Abii Hubaira ; 
he said: ‘The Apostle of God—God’s blessing be on him !—said: “The 
dream of the Muslim is one forty-sixth part of prophecy ” '. 

‘Ubada b. as-Samit related that the Apostle of God said: ‘The dream 
of the Muslim is one seventieth part of prophecy ’. 

‘A’isha related a tradition, saying: ‘ The first revelation which the Apostle 
of God was made to begin with was the true vision; and it used to be that he 
never had a vision but that it came upon him as though it were the bright 
gleam of dawn’. 

Ibn Sîrîn related a tradition on the authority of Abū Hubaira; he said: 
* As the time becomes contracted, the dream of the Muslim will scarcely ever 
be false ; and he whose dreams are the most true is also the one whose traditions 
are the most true’. 

Now this dream which I had indicates that the dead were greatly disturbed 
in their graves on account of the great disturbance of the living; especially, 
the person whom we knew for-the efforts he made in the interests of religion, 
and in redressing the wrongs done to the Muslims. The truth of this is solemnly 
attested by what Abii Aiyüb al-Ansári related that the Prophet—-God’s blessing 
be on him |—said: ° Your actions are shown to the dead. If they see a good 
deed, they rejoice, and say: “ O God ! this is a result of Your favour; perfect 
it upon Your servants". And if they see an evil deed, they become distressed, 
and say: “O God! convert Your servant!’’’ The Prophet—God’s blessing 
be on him !—has said : ‘ Do not grieve your dead with the evil deed ; for your 
deeds are shown to them’. 

The most essential obligation imposed by God—exalted is Ile above all !— 
on those who watch over the interests of religion is the redress of wrongs, 
and the deliverance of the Muslims from the unjust. ‘A’isha—God be pleased 
with her l—has related that the Prophet—God’s blessing and peace be on him ! 
—said: ‘ Aid your brother, whether he be unjust or the object of injustice. 
If he is unjust, restrain him ; if he is the object of injustice, exact for him his 
due’. And Humaid related a tradition on the authority of Anas; he said: 

1 of. Ibn Taimiya, Styasa Shar‘tya (Cairo, 1322), 2 (translated by Henri Laoust as Le traité de 
droW public d'Ib» Taimiya, 2). Ibn Taimiys begins his treatise with the prophetio tradition 
enjoining believers to give good advice to those who hold power. Several letters, such as the 
present one, were written by Hanbalites of the fifth/eleventh century to those who held power, 


further examples of which may be found in Ibn Rajab, Dhail, passim; of. introduction by the 
editors, Henri Laoust and Sami Dahhãn. 
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‘The Apostle of God said: “ Aid your brother whether he be unjust or the 
object of injustice ". He was asked: ‘‘O Apostle of God! We will aid him if 
he is the object of injustice; but how are we to aid him if he is unjust ? ” 
He replied: ‘‘ You will prevent him from committing injustice; that is how 
you will aid him’”’’. 

When Ja‘far b. Abi Talib returned from Ethiopia, the Apostle of God 
met him. Upon seeing the Apostle of God, he remained silent. So the Apostle 
of God—peace be on him !—said to him: ‘ Relate to me some news of 
Ethiopia’. Ja‘far said: ‘With my father and my mother may you be 
ransomed.! As I was going along one of its roads, I suddenly perceived an old 
woman carrying a basket on her head. Then a young man came forth galloping 
on his horse. He hurled an axe at her face, throwing the basket off her head. 
She straightened herself standing up and wished him aid from God, as she 
said to him: “ Woe to you, some future day, when the King sits on His throne 
and exacts justice from the oppressor on behalf of the oppressed ! °’ ’ Jafar 
continued: ‘I looked at the Apostle of God, and lo the tears were resting 
on his beard like pearls. Then the Apostle of God said: °“ May God not bless 
& community which does not exact for the oppressed his due from the 
oppressor | 

Abū Huraira related a tradition, saying: “The Apostle of God has said 
“There are three persons whose prayer is not rejected: the tmam who acts 
with justice; the learned man until he resorts to speculation (in matters of 
religion); and the prayer of the oppressed, for indeed it opens the gates of 
heaven for us, and it is lifted above the clouds, and the Lord looks at it and says : 
‘By My power! I shall surely give you aid, though it be after a while | ' "' 

It is told of Abū Dharr that he said: ‘I asked: “O Apostle of God! 
what were the Scriptures of Abraham !—peace be on him ? " He said: “ They 
were all parables’’. ‘“‘O King endowed with authority, tried and deceived ! 
I did not raise you to unite the world, but I raised you the moment I was 
. prayed to with the prayer of the oppressed; for I do not reject it, though 
it be from an infidel !’’’ 

By God, O Prince of the Faithful! I am upright, a loyal adviser, praying 
frequently both privately and publicly for the prolongation of the existence 
of this blessed, prophetic empire of the Imam al-Qa’im—may God make 
its dominion long-lasting !—and I have been boasting of its distinctive marks 
throughout the land, for the past 50 and odd years. I have witnessed what has 
taken place, and what the Supreme Truth—exalted is He above all!—has 
driven away from it by virtue of the goodness of its creed, the blessed character 
of its morals, and the auspicious effects of its prayers. May God always show 
it the good performance of deeds, the making of the right choice, and help 
it to perform in the interests of both subjects and country ! 

Anas b. Malik related that the Apostle of God—God’s blessing and peace 
be on him !—said : ‘ You shall order the good and prohibit evil, or else God will 
surely give power over you to the evil among you, and the best among you 
will pray, but their prayers will not be answered ’. 

Anas also related a tradition of the Prophet—peace be on him !— : ‘ There 
will be a sinking of the earth before sunrise’. He was asked: ‘O Apostle 
of God! would a sinking occur in a land upon which Muslims live?’ He 
replied : ‘ Yes; if most of the actions of its inhabitants consist of wickedness `. 


1 of. Süra Lxxxvit, 19, and A. b. Hanbal, Musnad, Iv, 107. 
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‘Umar b. al-Khattab—may God be pleased with him l—said : * A time will 
come to pass over the people when he whose argument is good will be the person 
who does not order the good nor prohibit evil; if they become angry, they 
become angry for themselves; and if they are pleased, they are pleased for 
themselves ; they will not become angry, nor will they be pleased, for the Bake 
of God—to Whom might and majesty belong ! ' ! 

It is told of ‘A’isha that she said: ‘I heard the Apostle of God say: “ Of 
that which has been revealed to me is the following: ‘ You will order the 
good and prohibit evil, or else you will indeed pray but I will not answer your 
prayers, and you will complain but I will not grant you your needs, and you 
will ask for help but I will not help 70115 

When the loyal advisers to the Prince of the Faithful had become rare, 
righteous men became weak. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib related that the Prophet—God’s 
blessing be on him!—said: ' God—exalted is He above all!—says: “My 
anger is violent against whomsoever oppresses those who find no other aider 
besides me!*’’ We take refuge with God against the consequences of injustice 
and corruption ! for they are unhealthy in the present life and in the life to come. 
The saintly men (. . .) the noble minds—God bless them !—so they do not 
present cases of injustice to them, nor do they acquaint them with the true 
state of unlawful deeds. As for the learned men, no word of theirs is heard, 
nor is any order of theirs obeyed. As for the virtuous men, they silently keep 
to their homes.? As for those who are trustworthy officials, to whom the virtuous 
men complain of the trouble which they experience for the sake of religion, 
they lighten its burden upon them, and exert their efforts in good causes, 
either by that which they remove, or by that which they do. Some of them have 
died and passed on to God—to Whom might and majesty belong |—may God 
be pleased with them—and others wait. They have already become the targets 
of the oppressors, who pursue them in their dependents, in their possessions, 
and in their affairs. Thus they have become preoccupied with themselves away 
from all occurrences and afflictions. Verily to God we belong and unto Him we 
return | 3 (God protect us) from so terrible a calamity, and so severe an afflic- 
tion, in Islam! We humbly beseech God, the Munificent, to prolong the life of 
our lord and master, the Imam al-Qa’im bi lah, Prince of the Faithful; may 
God increase the number of his living days, make his dominion long-lasting, 
and give him aid to work for the interests of religion, for the assistance of the 
virtuous, and for the subjugation of the oppressors. And I hope, through 
the Imam and through our master, the Prince, the noble lord, the aided by God, 
al-Muqtadi,* the Aid of the Religion, the Support of Islam and of the Muslims, 
that He may answer the pious invocations and the humble prayers of the 
supplicants, by virtue of His liberality and munificence ! 

131. Ad-Dailami,® the Hanafite jurisprudent, died on Friday, the 22nd of 
Jumada II (17 April). He was buried in the Khaizuraniya Cemetery, where 
he used to teach. He was in good circumstances. 

132. Abü'l-Qàsim b. an-Naqqàsh,9 of the Maratib Gate Quarter, died 
suddenly on Saturday, the 23rd (18 April). He had been attacked from that 
gide. i 

1 of. Sire XVI, 7. 
3 of. the title of the author's work, Risdla fi’s-sukilt wa-luzüm al-buyii, in the introduction, 
BSOAS, xvin, 1, 1956, 21. 3 Stra m, 156. 


4 The future Caliph al-Muqtadi. See also No. 137 below. 
5 No other obituary found. ë No other obituary found. 
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133. I heard that a samariya-vessel sank in the vicinity of the Caliphal 
precincts, some days before this, and all who were in it survived. Even a 
little boy of three years survived by the grace of God—praise be to Him! 


134. On Monday, the 25th of this month (20 April), a marriage ceremony 
took place in the residence of the Ajall Abü'l-Qàsim b. Ridwan, between Abū 
Tahir,! the merchant who deals in various aspects of trade, and the daughter 
of Ibn Adam,? the merchant-entrepreneur. A multitudinous crowd was present, 
including the Nagib an-Nuqabà', the shulüd-notaries, and the Qur’anic reciters. 
The Sharif Abü'l-Hasan b. al-Ghariq delivered a sermon, and delivered well. 


135. Sunday, the first day of the lunar month of Rajab (461/26 April 1069).— 
May God allow us to share in His blessings ! 

The people passed the night without sleep in the jam)‘ 1n religious worship. 
They went forth early in the morning to the sepulchre of the Imam Abū “Abd 
Allah. The Ajall Abi Muhammad at-Tamimi was there; and I went with 
my sons to visit (the dead). It was a day on which numerous persons were 
present. 


136. On Wednesday (4 Rajab/29 April), they settled Abū Talib,* brother 
of the Nagib an-Nuqaba’, in the place which was occupied by Ilyas, at the 
tomb of Abū Hanifa. A group of their companions were in attendance. He 
was buried on the 4th of Rajab. 


137. On Wednesday, the 4th of this month (29 April), at the end of the day, 
the trumpets were sounded and the drums beaten on the occasion of & son 
newly-born to the Aid of Religion, the Support of Islam and of the Muslims. 
The following day brought with it rewards for the annunciations of glad tidings, 
necklaces and presents; and on both banks of Baghdad, the market-places 
were decorated. I hope that the new-born will be a blessing to him and 
to the Muslims! On this occasion, I have the following verses to say : 


Glad tidings have come with this new-born child, 
Subduing the enemy and the envious. 
O state that appears with auspiciousness, 
May you never cease to be in everlasting existence and permanence, 
Despite some abominable and ungrateful people ; 
Give glad tidings of this good omen ; 
The whole of the army and all the troops, 
Be faithful in the performance of your obligations, 
And truthful in your statements and promises ; 
Your flags appear in the provinces, 
The infantry and the cavalry, without rebellion, 
' May you ever remain in the glory of an army which is served 
From on high by the good omen, 
O community of Qur'anie reciters and shuAtid-notaries ! 
And may the curse of God be on the Jews ! 

i of. Abii Tahir al-Madhärī, No. 66. 

3 cf. Abi Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. al-Adami (d. 465) ; biographical notice in Muntazam, 
viu, 283. ie. Áhmad b. bal. 

* Abi Talib al-Husam b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali az-Zamabi (d. 512); biographical notice in 
Muniazam, IX, 201, according to which Abū Talib was Naqib of the ‘Alds and the Hashimites 
for some months, then resigned when faced with the problem of punishing a guilty Hashimite 
(this was perhaps Ibn Sukkara al-Hashimi, 1bid., vi, 190, anno 450, and BSOAS, xrx, 1, 1957, 


p. 31, n. 1), and was succeeded (in 450) by his brother Abü'l-Fawaris, as Naqib of the Hashimites. 
* i.e. the future Caliph al-Muqtadi; of. Muntazam, viu, 254. 
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And the people suspended ornamental pendants for him. Then, in the middle 
of the night, he died. The people were given leave to bring down the pendants. 
Some said that it wes Muhammad al-Wakil who had given the orders for that, 
at the beginning and at the end. I heard that the Caliph had been delighted 
by the happy event, and that, when the birth had taken place, he placed on the 
head of the child's mother a throne of gold, set with precious stones and pearls. 
But God chose the other world for him. 


138. On Saturday (7 Rajab/2 May), the caravan set out for Khurasan ; 
in it were Ibn Mukhatara (?), al-A‘azz b. an-Nagr, and our companion ‘Abd 
al-Wahid at-Tabari—may God free him from danger! I gave him a document, 
one slip (of paper), which contained matters pertaining to commerce, upon 
which he recorded his sama‘ and received the jaza with my signature. I hope 
that God may render it useful to him and to all the Muslims ! 

139. On Tuesday, the 10th of Rajab (5 May), the woman-neighbour of 
the Shaikh Ajell Ibn Jarada gave birth to a son, and she experienced great 
difficulty at the time of his birth, according to what I heard. I received a note 
from them requesting a writing from me, customarily written on occasions of 
difficulty in delivery. So I wrote and sent it; and they informed them (the 
family of Ibn Jarada) that they looked for a blessing by means of the blessed 
names of God which it contamed. I hope that the child will be a blessing for 
the (Hanbalite) group. They named him Yahya, and gave him the kunya 
of (. . .); then they gave him the kunya of Abū ‘Ali. 

140. On this day (Tuesday, 10 Rajab/5 May), they assaulted Ibn Fadlan 
in the Naubi Gate Quarter. A bedouin drew a knife against him and wanted to 
kill him. He, Ibn Fadlan, had mentioned that the bedouin owed him a debt. 
But the people knew that this was an exaggeration on the part of Ibn Fadlan, 
so that he could say that they attacked (?) him with the intention of killing 
him. If this were not an exaggeration, then whoever is after him would not have 
sought him out in such a (public) place. 

They also assaulted the Catholicos in Tütha, causing him to fall from a 
she-mule upon which he was mounted, and they wanted to kill him. But the 
Hajib sent an order holding them back from him. Also, dwellings were 
plundered there. 


141. On Friday, the 13th of this month (8 May), I heard from a group of 
people the case of the Shaikh Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada with the Caliph, 
that he adhered to Ibn Fadlan al-Yahtidi, on Thursday, in the Diwan, until 
the end of the day, and that the Caliph issued permission that a guard be 
assigned to protect Ibn Fadlan, which was done. Then he came to the Diwan, 
. and so also did the Qadi’l-Qudat. 

On Friday, the decision was written with the Qadi’l-Qudat to the effect 
that he approach the Qadi Ibu as-Sibi! for a hearing between him and the 
Shaikh Abū ‘Abd Allah (b. Jarada). This took place in the presence of a group 
of people from among them. They spoke of a good eulogy on the part of the 
Qadi’]-Qudat—may God make good his recompense on behalf of the religion !— 
in which he went so far as to judge a number of them to excel a group of shuhüd- 


1 Abi’l-Hasan Hibat Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. as-Sibi (394—478); biography, Muniazam, 
IX, 25; of. Kamil, anno 478 ; was gadi of the Mu‘allé quarter, east side of Baghdad, and tutor 
of the future Cahph al-Muqtadi and of his sons. See the biography of Ibn as-Sibi’s son, Abi’l- 
Faraj ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Tibat All&h b. as-Sibi (417—504), who was also 0501 and tutor, in 
Muntazam, IX, 167, and Tabagai ash-Sháfi'iya, rv, 289. 
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notaries whom he mentioned. Then a decision was made to hear the matter on 
Saturday (14 Rajab/9 May), and they made that known to me. 

We assembled at the place of the Qadi Abü'l-Hasan b. as-Sibi, and testimony 
was given establishing knowledge about the matter, in the presence of Muhsin 
al-Walil They talked about a decision in the record, and the fact that the 
Shaikh Abū ‘Abd Allah (b. Jarada) does not recognize the fact that Ibn 
Fadlàn has & right to a claim which he is claiming against him in money or 
anything else. And this is commonly known; for the fundamental rule is to 
presume the freedom of consciences from demands until acceptable proof 
thereof is established. That took place in the residence of the Qadi Abi’l- 
Hasan b. as-Sibi—may God keep him !—in his chamber, in the noble Naubi 
Gate Quarter—may God exalt it !—on Saturday, the 14th of Rajab, in the year 
461 (9 May 1069). 

I heard that the Qàdi'l Qudat had said, among other things: ' and I know 
So-and-So ! to know the case of this man more than anyone else, because of the 
great extent of his mixing with people and his social relations ; and I know 
that he has (a share) of that pure religious knowledge which is frequently 
unperceived by others; and perhaps I should say that it is incumbent upon 
him to give solemn testimony of its truth, because of the need of the Shaikh 
Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada for that. Were it not for his knowledge of this, 
he would not have applied himself actively to the matter, knowing what I know 
of his position in this affair’. This is very nice of him; God will recompense 
him for it. 

142. I was informed, on the day on which the Qadil-Qudat went to the 
tomb of Abii Hanifa in order to settle Abū Talib,? the brother of the Naqib, 
and was accompanied by the (Hanbalite) group, that Ibn Fürak gave utterance 
to certain opinions which were disavowed by the (Hanbalite) group, and 
which was used as evidence of his enormous ignorance. What happened was 
that he said: ‘ The most eminent parts of the earth in rank are three: Makka, 
Madina,’—then he added—‘ and this place ’, meaning the tomb of Abi Hanifa. 
One of the jurisconsults said : ‘ But you forgot that there is a place in the world 
called Jerusalem. Would that you had said: “four places’’; it would have 
been more pleasing than making your lie explicitly known’. And I heard 
say of him that he was asked, while he was preaching from the pulpit, about 
the saying of the Apostle—peace be on him |—: ‘ God—exalted is He above 
all !—descends at midnight to the heaven closest to the earth ’, and he replied : 
"I wonder what you say when the Caliph strikes the dirham and the dinar ; 
do you say: “‘So-and-So the Jewish coiner of money struck them", or is 
it said: °“ the Caliph struck them ” ? ’ They answered : ‘ The Caliph’. Where- 
upon, he said : ‘ Thus also an angel descends, and it is said: ‘‘ God descends ”’ ’. 

And I was informed that the Qadi’l-Qudat validated the testimony.® 

143. On Tuesday, the 17th of Rajab (12 May), I had my blood drawn, 
along with a number of others from my family at the house, because it was 
a noble day. And we increased the drawing of blood on this day, to an extent 
favourable to good health. I hope that God will benefit us thereby and 
have us acquire good health ! 


144. On Friday, the 20th of Rajab (15 May), some wearing apparel 


1 ° Fulān ’ here appears to be a reference to the author himself. 
2 Ref. No. 136 above. : * Ref. No. 141 above. 
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embroidered with gold, by way of embellishment, was stolen from the 
embroidery shop of Abü'l-Hasan b. Isma‘il in the Maratib Gate Quarter, in 
Mirdausi’s neighbourhood. 

145. I heard that a skiff which was on its way to Mausil, and which con- 
tained a large amount of merchandise belonging to merchant-entrepreneurs, 
has sunk. Abi Ghalib, an associate of the Shaikh Ajall Ibn Ridwàn, was in 
it, but he escaped unharmed from it. He arrived in safety on Friday—that 
is to say, on Friday, the 20th (15 May). 

146. Dust al-‘Ajami+ died on Sunday, the 22nd (17 May), in the Maratib 
Gate Quarter, after a bad condition. Some say that he had 5,000 dinars ; 
and he had pigeon-turrets in the mountain. 

147. On Tuesday, the 24th of this month (19 May), there occurred in the 
Maratib Gate Quarter a riot concerning al-Madhari,? in front of his green- 
grocery shop. He had wanted to set up a grill for eggplants, and was prohibited 
by the Hajib. So he complained to the Ajall Abü'l-Qàsim b. Ridwan, whose 
men came out and disputed with the Hajib, and struck Muhammad al-Bauwab. 
The Hajib went to the Diwan, and Ibn Ridwan wrote to the Caliph. A note 
of censure was issued against the Hajib, and the grill was allowed to be set up 
as they had wanted. 


148. Another complaint occurred with regard to Abū Sad b. al-Kawan, 
the Qur’anic reciter. They wanted to remove him from the Wagf-house which 
is in the jami‘ of the Palace. There was much debate about it. Then he sent 
his written complaint to the Caliph, and an order was issued that he remain 
in the house and not move from it. 

149. The mother? of al-Khaiyat, the Qur’anic reciter, died on Thursday, 
the 26th of this month (21 May). Her following of his father* was certainly 
-quick. May God have mercy on them both! 

150. The wife of Ibn Zaid al-Baqqàl5 died on Sunday, the 29th of this 
month (24 May). She had been sick for some time. And, on this same day, 
Hisba, the concubine of Ibn ath-Thallàj, and his old male slave who used to 
serve him, both died in one night, and were buried on this same day.? 


1 No other obituary found; of. Muntazam, rx, 179, where Abii Bakr b. Makka, known as 
Ibn Dist (427—507) is mentioned ; this may be the son. * Abii Tahir al-Madhari, No. 65 above. 

* No other obituary found. * Ref. No. 119 above. 

5 No other obituary or information found. * No other obituaries found. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON ZURVANISM' 
By Mary Boyce 


ROM the studies of Zurvanism made in this century, a large measure of 
agreement has been reached. It is accepted that Zurvan ° est en général 
le dieu du firmament lumineux et étoié . . . avant tout le dieu du sort... 
en général regardé comme un dieu quadriforme’*; and that his cult was 
‘enraciné surtout dans l'Iran occidental ’.3 But a fundamental disagreement 
has developed over the origin of Zurvanism. H. S. Nyberg, although pointing 
out scrupulously that ' le mythe zervanite n'est directement attesté que dans le 
mazdéisme ',* and that ‘nous ne trouvons jamais un système zervanite ot 
Ormuzd ne soit représenté ’,® has nevertheless maintained that Zurvan is an 
ancient Iranian god, whose cult, older than Zoroaster, has been partly adopted 
into, and partly obliterated by, orthodox Mazdeism. In this he has been followed 
by a number of scholars. Another school of thought, numbering among its 
adherents Cumont and Schaeder, has recently had its views concisely restated 
by W. B. Henning. In his words, ' Zervanism, with its speculations on Time, 
its apparatus of numbers, and the idea of the world-year, is the outcome 
of contact between Zoroastrianism and the Babylonian civilization. It 
originated in the second half of the Achaemenian period '.9 There is general 
agreement that in the Sasanian period Zurvanites and Mazdeans formed two 
branches of the Zoroastrian church, rather than two opposing faiths. 
l In his massive new contribution to the subject,’ R. C. Zaehner, confining 
himself to Zurvanism in Sasanian times, does not commit himself definitely 
on the question of its origins. To a kindred problem, however, he offers a 
clearly stated solution. This problem 18 raised by the fact that foreign sources 
for the late Achaemenian and Sasanian periods represent Persian Zoroastrianism 
as Zurvanite, whereas the native texts (almost all composed after the Muslim 
conquest) embody a predominately Mazdean orthodoxy. Both Nyberg ® and 


1 With particular reference to R. C. Zaehner's Zurvan, a Zoroastrian dilemma. xvi, 495 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 84s. 

2 H. S. Nyberg, ‘ Questions de cosmogonie et de cosmologie mazdéennes’, JA, 1931. 2, 
107-8. 3 ibid. 4 ibid., 81. 5 ibid., 113. 

5 W. B. Henning, Zoroaster, politician or witch-doctor °, London, 1951, 49. 

7 This splendidly produced volume is admirably set out, with glossaries and full index, and 
I would criticize its form only for the absence of individual page-headings ın part I, which would 
have made ıt easier to find references in the texts. 

8 The book is clearly the work of years (Professor Zaehner’s first work on the subject, in- 
corporated here, was published in BSOS, 1x, 2, 1038, 303-20; 1x, 3, 1938, 573-85 ; 1x, 4, 1939, 
871-901 ; see also ibid., x, 2, 1940, 377-98; x, 3, 1940, 606-31). It 1s perhaps legitimate to 
distinguish in it, therefore, different stages of thought. Thus in chapters r-ur Zurvanism is 
treated as a Zoroastran heresy, influenced by Babylonian speculation, and coming mto its own 
only with the Sasanian empire; but in the later chapters the author inclines more and more to 
the belief that ıt 18 an old pre-Zoroastrian Iranian cult. existing ın ite own right. In the Introduc- 
tion he treats ıt once more as a ‘ major heresy ’, a reaction against Zoroastrian dualism ; and this 
is presumably his final judgment. : * See op. cit., 70-1. 
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Christensen + became convinced that Zurvanism was in fact the state-religion 
of tke Sasanians, and the latter explained its rejection in the post-conquest 
epoca 88 due to a reform in the face of Islam, aimed at establishing a new and 
strorger orthodoxy and freeing the faith from °‘ l'idée de Zurvàn avec toute la 
mythologie puérile qui s'y rattachait ’.2 Zaehner agrees with Bidez and Cumont 
in their rejection of ‘cette hypothèse hardie d'une réforme profonde, mais 
tardive, dont la tradition des Parsis n'a conservé aucun souvenir ',? and himself 
offers an explanation based on a theory of von Wesondonk's,* namely that the 
two schools of Zoroastrianism dominated alternately during the Sasanian 
period, Mazdeism being triumphant at the vital epoch of the forming of the 
Zoroastrian canon, that is, during the reign of Xusrau I. Zaehner's exposition 
18 persuasively vigorous and clear, and has already been welcomed as providing 
‘ the royal highway to the solution of the riddle’. But I myself must confess 
to doubts. 

Briefly summarized, his interpretation is as follows: Zoroastrianism was 
established as the state-religion by Arda&ir. ‘ Any definition of theological 
dogrra would at this stage have been premature (p. 36). His son Šapur showed 
Interest in various religions, including Manichaeism, whose links with Zurvanism 
have often been noted; and he may have supported Zurvanism, and given it 
scriptural authority, by introducing ‘foreign matter akin to already current 
Zervenite ideas ’ (p. 38), i.e. works on ‘ astronomy, time, and space, the process 
of becoming, decay, and “ alteration " ' (p. 37). Under Bahram I persecution 
was anleashed against the Manichaeans, and also the Zandiks, with whom 
Zaehner now identifies one group of the Zurvanites (p. 38). This policy was 
vigorously pursued by Kartir, ‘the period of (whose) power, extending through 
the reigns of the first three Bahrams . . . can then be regarded as the period 
of the first victory of Mazdean orthodoxy ' (p. 38). Backsliding in the succeeding 
reigns is suggested by the convening of a council under Sapur I, at which the 
high->riest Adurbad was required to vindicate his own beliefs by ordeal. His 
success led to a royal edict establishing these beliefs as the true faith, and 
‘ the reign of Sapiir II may thus be regarded as the high-water mark of orthodox 
Mazd2anism’ (p. 39). Conformity was savagely enforced till the reign of 
Yazdegird I, who showed a spirit of tolerance. Towards the end of his reign 
Mihr-Narsé became wazurg framadàr, and Zaehner argues convincingly (pp. 40-7) 
that Le was a Zurvanite, and that accordingly Zurvanism was the predominant 
religicn during the reign of his next master, Yazdegird II, also. Under Kawad 
religicus speculation became rife, but orthodoxy was re-established by Xusrau I, 
who sought, however, later in his reign, to find a middle way between ‘ the 


1 See A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, second edition, 150. 

3 IHd., 437. 

3 J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés, x, p. 03, n. 3. 

4 O. G. von Wesendonk, Das Wesen der Lehre Zaraihudstrós, Leipzig, 1927, 19-20. 

* See J. Ducheene-Guillemin, ‘ Notes on Zervanism ın the light of Zaehner's Zurvan, with 
additioasl references’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, xv, 1956, 108. 
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rival schools of Mazdeanism and Zervanism’ (p. 48). It is to him, Zaehner 
thinks, that we owe the presence of Zurvanite elements in the Pahlavi books. 
‘The attempted fusion . . . was not complete; and it is thanks to his failure 
that we can reconstruct the Zervanite system at all’ (p. 48). After his reign 
came decline, and the last important ruler, Xusrau IT, was possibly a Christian, 
and certainly a dabbler in astrology and sorcery. 

Zaehner thus sees Zurvanism and Mazdeism as alternating with a fairly 
steady pendulum-motion throughout the period. His evidence has been 
carefully culled, and for the Zurvanite periods seems to me convincing. For the 
times of Mazdean orthodoxy I find it on the contrary doubtful, and invalidated 
to a large extent by being marshalled in the light of two hazardous assumptions. 
These are (1) that Zurvanism, because it contained non-Iranian elements, was 
still, at the time of Sapur I, a ‘largely alien religion’ (p. 37); and (2) that 
Zurvanism, because it arose through a certain eclecticism, was and remained 
liberal in outlook. Hence, times of xenophobia and persecution are interpreted 
as times of orthodoxy, and times of liberalism as Zurvanite. But can this 
really be justified ? Zurvanism is known to have existed among Iranians in 
late Achaemenian times; by the Sasanian period it had had, therefore, at least 
600 years to establish itself as a native religion, and to consolidate its doctrines. 
The likelihood is that by that time it was quite as capable as Mazdeism of 
intolerance and nationalism. There is indeed evidence that this was so, for the 
Syrian Acts show that the Christian martyrs, who suffered partly for their 
religion, partly for their connexion with Byzantium, endured at the hands of 
Zurvanite perseoutors. It seems likely that in this respect there was little to 
choose between either branch of Zoroastrianism, and that the ascendancy 
of one or the other had nothing to do with liberalism or the reverse, but 
depended simply on influence over the throne. 

Let us re-examine the evidence in this light. Kartir is regarded by Zaehner 
as a Mazdean, and thereby the orthodoxy of four kings (Hormizd I and 
Bahram I, II, and IIT) is established. But Kartir rose to prominence under the 
putatively Zurvanite Sapur, and hardly sounds the man to change his doctrines 
with his prince. Nor is there anything in his inscriptions to prove his orthodoxy. 
As Zaehner points out, Kartir ‘is interested in reviving the characteristic 
aspects of Zoroastrian religious practice which were almost certainly common 
to Mazdeans and Zervanites’ (p. 25), and as an ‘ enthusiastic religious 
imperialist’ (ibid.) he might, in my opinion, have promulgated the teachings 
of either group. ‘There is one pomt alone (apart from his persecuting zeal) 
which Zaehner finds to adduce for his Mazdeism, and that is his concern to 
establish belief in the hereafter, with reward and punishment for virtue and 
vice. The argument is as follows: Mas'uci (Muruj, r, 168) states that the 
Zandiks of Islamic times believed in the eternity of matter and denied the 
creation of the world. Zaehner seeks to connect these beliefs with those held 
by the victims of Kartir's persecution. Similar views were held by the Dahris, 

1 This point has been emphasized by Nyberg, op. cit., 68-71. 
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with whom Zaehner now wishes to identify the materialist school of Zurvanites.! 
(For his former opinion, which I find the more convincing, that the Dahris 
were distinct from the Zurvanites, see BSOS, rx, 4, 1939, 900.) He accordingly 
proposes to identify the Zandiks described by Mas‘udi with the Dahris, and 
both with the materialist Zurvanites of the third century. Ergo, Kartir 
persecuted Zurvanites, and cannot therefore have been a member of their body. 
But even were the proposition allowed, and it were admitted as proved that 
Kartir persecuted materialist Zurvanites, the deduction appears hardly sound, 
since there is nothing in the evidence to exclude Kartir from the ethtcal 
Zurvanites, who appear to have been the better-known and more influential. 

I can find no convincing proof offered either for the orthodoxy of ‘ the 
redoubtable ÁSurbà8 ’ (p. 39). There is inferential evidence in that the orthodox 
books celebrate his vindication of the faith, and that in one passage of the 
Dinkard, the least Zurvanite of texts, this work is said to have been handed 
down in his family for five or six generations.* This latter testimony is of small 
value, however, so many more generations having passed between Adurbad’s 
own lifetime and the composition of the book. Similarly, the ‘Sayings of 
Adurbad ’ are hardly evidence, for their attribution is presumably no more than 
an acknowledgment of his lasting fame.? To argue from his fame to his orthodoxy 
is risky. Sapur I, considered to have Zurvanite leanings, has a distinguished 
place beside him in the Dinkard,* and it is probable that the later Zoroastrians 
celebrated, without regard to sect, all who in the remote past had upheld their 
faith. Moreover, there is contemporary evidence, in the Syrian Acts of Pusat,’ 
for the Zurvanism of Adurbad’s patron, Sapur II, which makes it difficult to 
regard his reign as ‘ the high-water mark of orthodox Mazdeanism '. 

The witness of Mar Abha casts similar doubt on the orthodoxy of the times 
of Xusrau L9 That Xusrau was a ‘harsh xenophobe’ (p. 50) and intolerant 
of heresy tells us nothing of his attitude to Zurvanism, the religion of several at 
least of his forefathers. If, moreover, we agree with Zeehner that the Sahname 
‘ expounds views which seem to be an epitome of popular Zervanite doctrine,’ 


1 0 further discussion of this, see Zaehner, ‘ Postscript to Zurvàn ', BSOAS, xvu, 2, 1955, 
3 DEM, 946.12 ; Zaehner, .م‎ 12 and n. 3. 

: i find it slightly puzzling that Zaehner points in one place (p. 181) to the Zurvanite character 
of andarz literature, and in another (p. 12) takes it as a proof of orthodoxy that collections of 
andarz were attributed to Adurbad and Xusrau. 4 DEM, 412.17. 

* See O. Braun, Ausgewählte Akten perstscher Martyrer, 66-7; Zaehner, 432. 

5 Zaehner, 437. 

? ibid., 241-6. Were it merely a question of a pervasively fatalistic outlook, one might be 
inclined to attribute this, with Zaehner, to Firdausi’s own time, or even to regard it as expressive 
of the heroic attitude in general (see H. Ringgren, Faialism in Persian Epics, Uppsala, 1952, 47). 
But Zaehner bases his argument on one particular passage, first cited in this connexion by 
I. F. Blue, in Indc-Iranian studies . . . in honour of . . . Peshotan Sanjana, London, 1925, 
61-2, where Zal is questioned by the Mobads. Zurvanism is here a matter of content, not inter- 
pretation, and can therefore be safely attributed to the Sasanian period. Zaehner’s suggestion 
(p. 241) that Firdausi ‘ must have been conversant with the more popular Pahlavi religious texte ' 
seems to me hazardous. The evidence cited can readily be explained as an example of traditionally- 


expressed gnomio lore. 
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then here is a further indication that Zurvanism flourished at the courts of the 
later Sasanian kings, for the Xwaday-namag emanated evidently from the 
neighbourhood of the throne. Foreign testimony certainly suggests that 
Zurvanism was dominant under Hormizd IV and Xusrau Parwez,' and this 
brings us virbually to the end of the period. Thus there seems a lack of proof 
for the Mazdeism of any Sasanian king ; and this, given the attested Zurvanism 
of some of the royal family, is surely what we should, a prior, expect. For, 
allowance made for private divergencies, and individual vagaries such as 
Kawad’s, it is likely that the state religion would remain unchanged from 
generation to generation. One has only to reflect, for example, on the upheavals 
attendant on a single change of sect by the English monarchy, to feel doubtful 
of a theory involving regular alterations in their adherence by the Persian 
kings. 

If we accept that Zurvanism was the royal religion throughout the period, 
we are left with the problem of its almost complete disappearance thereafter. 
As to Christensen’s theory, one is certainly entitled to doubt whether the 
Zoroastrian church would have had, in the desperate days following the conquest, 
the necessary strength or cohesion for a deliberate reform. Moreover, his 
supposition, implies a criticism of Zurvanism as a decadent and enervating 
faith; but it would be strange if this had been suddenly realized by the 
Zurvanite clergy, after so many centuries had established their worship, and 
linked 15 with imperial power. 

Consideration of the problem is hampered by our ignorance of the relation- 
ship between Zurvanism and Mazdeism. We do not know, and it hardly seems 
likely that we shall ever know, whether in Sasanian times the two groups 
represented two sects, such as Catholic and Lutheran, with the separate 
organization which that implies, or simply two tendencies within one church, 
such as high and low church in Anglicanism. On the one hand, as Nyberg 
has pointed out, true Zoroastrianism, with its basic optimism, is ‘ fonciérement 
anti-zervanite ' On the other, the incompatibilities of doctrine hardly seem 
80 deep that they could not have been reconciled under the broad aegis of an 
imperial church. Be that as it may, it seems possible that the true explanation 
of the eclipse of Zurvanism after the conquest lies in the regionalism of the two 
branches of Zoroastrianism. The Manichaean evidence suggests that in the third 
century Zurvanism was dominant in the south-west of the Empire, Mazdeism 
among the Parthians. This gives support to what is an inherent probability, 
namely that orthodox Zoroastrianism remained strongest in those regions 


i See the treatise by Mar bar HadbeXabba, Zaehner, 439 ff. * op. at., 117. 

2 Zaehner (p. 29) cites in this connexion Elige’s account of the divisions of the Magi, which 
includes the palhavik and parskaden ; but according to Darmesteter, these terms refer to texts 
(zand and mrangistan), not to local schools (see his Zend-Avesta, m1, p. xciv, n. 3). Despite the 
Manichaean evidence, G. Widengren has strongly urged that it was among the Parthians that 
Zurvanism flourished, and not among the Persians (see his ‘Stand und Aufgaben der iranischen 
Religions geschichte °, Numen, IL, 1/2, 1955, 89 ff., 102 ff.). 
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nea-est Zoroaster’s homeland, and farthest from Babylonian and Greek 
inflzences, i.e. in northern and eastern Iran These regions being remote also 
fron the foreign observers of Sasanian times, it is not surprising that they should 
hava been screened from their notice by the Zurvanites of the west. At the 
Muslim conquest their position enabled these areas to hold out longest, and to 
renmin the strongholds of the old religion. It would be natural, therefore, for 
them priests gradually to acquire a new authority over the decimated church, 
an authority which would in itself, in my opinion, account for a change of 
doc-rme as expressed in official expositions of the faith. It is hardly surprising, 
however, if in these there was a failure wholly to obliterate the Zurvanite 
docsrines so long established and powerfully supported. That Zurvanism 
conzinued for centuries among groups of ‘common persons’ is suggested by a 
passage in Mas'udi.? 

-n addition to consolidating previous work on the subject, Zaehner offers 
original theories in his interpretation of Zurvanite doctrine. These he puts 
forvard with courageous clarity, coupled with a good-humoured detachment, 
and a plea for their consideration at the bar of objective opinion (p. 265). 
This generous appeal can hardly be ignored ; and in trying to respond to it, 
one can only regret that assent permits of such brief expression, whereas dissent 
needs disproportionate space to justify itself. 

Zaehner's discussion of yattikih (pp. 13-17), which he identifies with déwasnih, 
is iLuminating, and his attribution to this cult of the sacrifice to Areimanios 
described bv Plutarch carries conviction. In setting out the Zurvanite myth 
as preserved by foreign writers, he suggests (pp. 64-5) a new and seemly 
inte=pretation of the name of Zurvan’s consort, namely *z'"aj-z"arrvy, ‘ whose 
fortine is fair’, based on the manuscript reading zwšwryg. He also offers 
(pp. 66-9) an interesting solution for another puzzle, in suggesting that the 
barsom handed to Ohrmazd by Zurvan, according to Eznik, was a symbol, 
not 5f royalty but of priesthood : that Ahriman received, according to promise, 
kingship, Ohrmazd priesthood, ‘so that he could by virtue of sacrifice bring 
the 5ower of Ahriman to naught ' (p. 69). Zaehner further examines (pp. 72 ff.) 
the statement in the ‘Ulema + Islam that Ohrmazd and Ahriman were formed 
by urvan from fire and water, a statement linked by Bousset with a passage 
from. Hippolytus, according to which the Magians admitted two principles, 
the ather, light, the mother, darkness. Zaehner suggests that we have here a 
school of ‘ dissident Zervanism ' (p. 77) which had a materialistic interpretation 
of the universe. In his Retrospect (pp. 267 ff.) he suggests that this school 
represented ° the true Zervanite view ' embodying ' a system that is seemingly 
neither Zoroastrian nor Iranian’, but this he does not develop consistently 


1 Such sectarian regionalism can, of course, last for centuries in much smaller countries than 
Iran. In the United Kingdom, for example, we have Anglicanism dominant in the south, Presby- 
teriarism in the north, Methodism in Wales, and Roman Catholicism m the south of Ireland. 
For Can there remains the fact of Zurvan's name being used to translate Brahma’s in Sogdiana. 

2 Kitsbu’'t-Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, 93, transl. Carre de Vaux. 134; Zaehner, 443. 
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through the book, and for those who regard Zurvanism as a Zoroastrian heresy 
the argument is hard to follow. His analysis makes it seem very likely, however, 
that there were different schools of Zurvanite thought, influenced to different 
degrees by Babylonian or Greek speculation. 

With Zachner’s fourth chapter we leave behind the comparative clarity of 
hostile foreign witnesses, and follow him in the ‘ delicate task’ of interpreting 
the Pahlavi sources, which add to their natural obscurities the difficulties of 
being, putatively, either orthodox works into which Zurvanite ideas have crept, 
or Zurvanite works rewritten by orthodox hands. Here the field for speculation 
is clearly great, and the difficulty of establishing or refuting theories considerable. 

One of the cardinal points made by Zaehner at the beginning of his book is 
that ‘in selecting Zurvàn to represent the Father of Greatness the Manichaeans 
were evidently struck by that inaccessibility and aloofness from the cosmic 
conflict which was characteristic of their own supreme deity’ (pp. 21-2). 
This contemporary evidence is clearly of the greatest importance for showing 
how Zurvan was regarded by his worshippers in the third century. It is not 
irreconcilable with Zaehner's ‘two recorded instances in which Zurvàn as 
a persona] god interferes in the affairs of the Universe ' (p. 238), for one of these 
takes place before the creation of the world, the other before the creation of man. 
At the same remote epoch the Manichaean Father of Greatness had also a 
limited activity. For these two interventions there is, moreover, good textual 
authority. Further, as god of Fate, Zurvan was evidently regarded as presiding, 
however remotely, over the ‘ phases de la vie terrestre ',* hence his epithets 
7908000, aíoqar, zardqar.* Zaehner goes further than this, however, maintaining 
that durmg the Sasanian period Zurvan was made to abandon altogether his 
position as ' deus oftosus, présidant à la création ',* and to become involved 
directly in the here and now. This he supposes to have come about through a 
series of identifications of Zurvan with other gods, identifications which require 
careful consideration. 

One identification is with the god Vay. Here we are at once on controversial 
ground, since the theory, supported by distinguished scholars, that Vay had, 
at one stage or another,5 been split into two gods, beneficent and maleficent, 


1 Zatspram, 2.19, 34.35; Zaehner, pp. 247, n. D, 346. 

* Nyberg, op. oit., 00. 

3 Seo H. H. Schaeder, Urform und Fortbildungen des manichatschen Systems, 141-2 ; Nyberg, 
op. cit., 84 ff. ; E. Benveniste, ' Le témoignage de Théodore bar Kénay sur le zoroastrisme `, 
MO, xxvi, 1932, 177 1f. ; H. W. Bailey, ‘Indo-Iranian studies’, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1935, 27-8 ; 
Zaehner, 219 ff. 

4 Nyberg, op. ait., 120. Nyberg has latterly come to believe that ‘der Zervanisinus ist die 
besondere Ausgestaltung der alten medischen Religion vor der Ankunft dea Zoroastrismus’ 
(see his Die Religionen des alten. Iran, transl. by H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig, 1938, 388) and that 
Zurvan became a deus otiosus only after his Median cult had come into contact with the Zoroastrian 
worship of Ahura Mazdah (ibid., 386). 

5 Thus Nyberg attributes the cleavage of Vayu to the Zoroastrian period, whereas G. Dumézil 
would set it at an earlier stage (see his Tarpeia, Paris, 1947, 74 ff. ; Les dieux des indo-européens, 
Paris, 1952, 84-9). 8 
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has not won general assent. Zaehner accepts this theory, and seeks to establish 
the identification, during Sasanian times, of Zurvan with both Vàys. His 
arguments, briefly summarized, are as follows: (1) Vay i véh is conceived as 
the atmosphere, hence space. Space and time are so closely connected that they 
can be identified (p. 88). (2) Vay i vattar is a god of death. In Vd. 19.29 the 
pats to the Cinvat bridge, followed by departed spirits, are called 2rvo.data 
` created by Zurvan ’ (p. 87). Some Pahlavi passages connect Zurvan with death 
(pp. 239-42). (3) Vay and Zurvan share some epithets. Both are ‘just’ and 
‘terible’, and in Ny.l.l. a stock-epithet of Zurvan’s (darayó.z"adáta) is 
app3ed to Vayu (pp. 87, 89-90). 

—he third argument would carry little weight by itself. Against the first it 
can be objected (by those who do not accept the dichotomy of the god Vay) 
that Pahl. way € wéh is properly no more than a common noun, meaning air ’, 
hence ‘ atmosphere, space’, and so linked with (but by no means identified 
with) time, without any concept of divinity.* By this interpretation one avoids 
wha: Zaehner justly calls ‘the quite maddening confusion’ (p. 125) caused 
by introducing the god Vay on the cosmological plane. There then arises, 
adm ttedly, the lesser difficulty of explaining those late passages (MX, 2. 115; 
Gt. Bd., 166. 4; Datestan i denik, 30.4) in which way $ wéh is presented as the 
oppcnent of the god Vay i vattar; but these seem most likely to owe their 
origm to confusion on the part of the ninth-century compilers, caused by the 
existence on the one hand of the conception of a powerful, somewhat sinister 
god, on the other of the common noun with distinguishing static epithet. As to 
the cecond argument, the deduction from the late hapax zrvo.data is hazardous 
(if any divine function is to be deduced from it, why not that of the god of 


1 "inks have frequently been sought between Zurvan and Vayu, largely because they are 
invoked together (although in company with other gods) in Ys. 72,10; Sir. i, 21; ii, 21; Vd. 19, 
13; Sut an obstacle to their close association is created by Zurvan’s universally recognized 
position as deus otiosus. Nyberg has met this diffioulty firmly by suggesting that, by the period 
of the younger Avesta at least, Vayu, and (wala also, were both themselves dii otiosti (see his 
Die Feligionen, 80), and could therefore ‘ ohne weiteres mit Zurvan gleichgesetzt und als Aspekte 
seines Wesens aufgefasst werden. Tatsichlich sind sie auch sehr nahe verwandte ostliche Spiel- 
formen von ihm ' (ibid., 391). Widengren has combated vigorously (and, as it seems to me, with 
justice) the idea that Vayu was ever a deus otiosus (see his Hochgottglaube tm alten Iran, Uppsala, 
1938, 207 1£.), but wishes novertheless to regard Vayu and Zurvan as aspecta of the same god 
{ibid., 284). In this he seems to me a little inconsequent, seeking as he does to link a remote 
god o^ Fate with an active god of war. Zaehner, like Nyberg, attempts to meet the problem 
squarely, but his solution is to postulate a gradual identification of Zurvan with the more active 
deity m the period after the incontestable Manichaean evidence of the third century. S. Wikander's 
attem»t (La Nouvells Clio, 1950, 310 ff.) to interpret the story of Zal and Rustam as a heroization 
of the myths of Zurvan and Vayu seems to me an unhappy one; but see K. Barr, Avesta, oversat 
og fortlaret, Copenhagen, 1954, 46-7; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, ‘La religion iranienne’, in 
É. Drioton and others, Les religions de l'Orieni ancien, Paris, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1950, 
124. 

2 Tt might be tempting to see a parallel to the standing epithet wéh in Parthian ardaw, applied 
as constantly, in Manichaean texts, to frawardin ‘ ether, air’, were it not that this usage representa 
presuriably an inherited formula, Av. adaongm fravadingm. 
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Fate ?).1 Of the Pahlavi passages those containing the word zurvan have already 
been withdrawn by the author (see his ‘ Postscript to Zurvan ', BSOAS, xvu, 2, 
1955, 233), since in them it is clearly used as the common noun ‘ old age’. ‘Those 
containing the word zamün seem to me open to a similar objection. Phrases 
occur, the world over, associating relentless time with death, but one would not 
argue from them to the identity of gods controlling the two. 

The evidence thus seems to me too weak, in all its branches, for it to be 
held that the identification of Zurvan with Vay has been established, or even, 
I would venture to say, for it to have been shown that there is any particularly 
close connexion between these two gods. I am reluctant also to follow Zaehner 
in his further argument (pp. 111-12), that becanse of the close links between 
time and space, Zurvan was regarded as having entered into the firmament 
(Spihr/@waSa) as into a body, and that he could therefore be considered as 
‘incarnate in the universe and as such . . . the origin of all material things, 
. .. the macrocosm corresponding to man, the microcosm’.? From this 
Zaehner deduces that Zurvan had ‘a distinct affinity with the so-called Primal 
Man of the Manichees’ (p. 113). 

Zaehner further finds ‘ a fusion of the personalities of Zurvan and Ohrmazd ’ 
(p. 93), carried so far that at times Zurvan is ' formally identified . . . with 
Ohrmazd, the Creator’, and must therefore ° himself be Creator too’ (p. 201). 
The evidence 1s largely bound up with Nyberg's controversial theory that there 
are three creators other than Ohrmazd commemorated in the three days of the 
month named Dat. These creators Zaehner believes to be Time, Space, and 
Wisdom, whose rôle he deduces from a Pahlavi version of the Sth-rézak, con- 
sisting of hymns to the deities presiding over the days of the month (pp. 197 ff.). 
In each of the four relevant hymns, as Zaehner points out, the creator is ‘ uncom- 
promisingly Ohrmazd ' (p. 199), but he is presented in each ‘ under a slightly 
different aspect '. These aspects, Zaehner concludes, represent the real Creators ; 
in one case Wisdom, in another Time, i.e. Zurvan. Of the third hymn he says : 
“it is addressed to Ohrmazd alone as creator, and no amount of ingenuity can 
legitimately discover a different deity concealed behind his name in this case ' 


1 Nyberg has argued brilhantly (JA, 1931, 2, 121-5) for a connexion between the Iranian 
conception of the patgm zrvé.datangm and the Indian pitryána, the Cinvat bridge representing 
the devayina ; but whatever the possibilities of a remote common origin for the conceptions, 
in the developed Iranian mythology as we possess it, al souls travel these paths, after standing 
at the judgment-seat. It seems perilous, then, to argue from a single occurrence of an epithet 
for them, in a late text, that ' Zurván . . . est le dieu primitif chthonien qui arrache la vie aux 
6tres humains, le maitre du puryana’. 

* Zaehner bases his argument largely on difficult textual evidence, in his interpretation of 
which he appears to me to press correspondences too far. A very similar position has already 
been olaumed for Vayu, as ‘die Hauchseele des ganzen Kosmos Der Kosmos selbst wird als der 
Korper der Gottheit aufgefasst . . .' (Widengren, Numen, 1, 1, 19), but this also appears to me of 
doubtful validity. 

* Nyberg himself brought his theory into connexion with Zurvan, in that he considered this 
four-fold division of the month to symbolize Zurvan as the ‘ viergestaltigen Ze:gott' (see Die 
Religionen, 380). Zaehner develops the connexion rather differently, however, by actually 
introducing Zurvan among the postulated four creators, thus forming a new tetrad. 
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(p. 201). Yet he draws on another hymn to produce such a deity, namely 

Space. He apologizes disarmingly for the tenuousness of this (p. 207), but 

: cannot find that the supporting evidence (pp. 207-14) is adequate to dispel 
oubt.! 

In short, I remain unpersuaded of the validity of any of the proposed 
identifications for Zurvan and fail, therefore, to find proof that he abandoned, 
after the third century, his attested position of remote primal deity, a distant, 
impersonal god of fate. But this unwillingness to be convinced is undoubtedly 
due in part to a rejection of theories which are vital to Zaehner’s arguments, 
and which have received wide support. 

Zaehner devotes an interesting chapter (pp. 166 ff.) to the demon Az, 
in which he draws on Manichaean as well as Pahlavi texts, and makes valuable 
observations on the Zurvanite ethic and Weltanschauung, pointing out how 
dissimilar this was, in its asceticism and condemnation of desire, from orthodox 
Mazdeism.* The second part of the chapter (pp. 183-92) is spent on Woman, 
the Seductress of Man. Here Zaehner follows Benveniste,’ although he appears 
slightly to misrepresent (p. 188) his conclusion, which is that woman’s power 
to help Ahriman comes from the fact that she ‘ vient en réalité du monde 
d'Ohrmazd, d’où sa nature impudique l'a poussée vers la création adverse '.* 
This is Zaehner’s conclusion also. I find it difficult, however, to follow him in 
the identification (already proposed by him in BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 621-4) 
of Jéh with a hypothetical First Woman, and the further hypothesis that this 
First Woman seduced Gaydmard and thereby defiled the human race (pp. 190-1). 
This conjecture is based partly on a desire for symmetry, which I cannot but 
think to be misplaced, since the First Man figures in a number of religions 
as the prototype of humantiy, not of man as opposed to woman ; partly on the 
evidence of a lacuna in Zatspram 34.31. The passage is as follows ° : 

(30) pad den a’ ön patdag ku Ahriman, ka andar 6 dam dwarist, duidén jeh-dew 
sardag an pad hanbüz dast čen mard zan + jéhé hanbain [bawe]d ; 
če z”ad ast dêw jeh ; uš dušdēn jeh-déw sardag bān[ük] ab[d st, z*ad ast 
sar $ hamdag jéh-déwan, gràn-pityaraktar 6 mard + ahlaw. 


1 The evidence proposed for some of the other tetrads in Ch. rx also seems to me weak ; 
but on p. 214 the author expresses his readiness not to prese these particular theories. As 
for the naming of the three judges as Mihr, Sró5, and Hain (pp. 102-3), this can hardly be 
regarded a8 more than a possibility, owing to the Jack of evidence. Their further identification 
with Gaydmard, Jamáid, and Zoroaster {° Postecript ', pp. 243-8), I find wholly unconvincing. 

3 I cannot see that Zaehner has established his case (pp. 174-5) for translating waran ‘lust’ 
as ‘heresy and unbelief’. The facts that waran is opposed to reason, associated with self-love 
and ignorance (r*ad-dósagih and duJ-àg&Aih, here rendered as ‘ self-will and wrong knowledge ’), 
and that it leads astray, unsettles, and deceives, appear to me to accord admirably with the 
accepted translation. 

3 MO, xxvi, 1932, 186-02. 

4 ibid., 189. 

5 Zaehner, transliteration and textual notes, BSOS, x, 2, 1940, 390; x, 3, 1840, 620-5; 
transcription, Zurvan, 345 ; translation, ibid., 350-1. The restorations for para. 30, given here m 
square brackets, are Professor Zaehner's, as is, with minor divergencies, the translation. 
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(31) usdusdens . . . hamyuat, ahügenidan i madagan ray abàg hamyuxtshast, 
ku tà madagün Ghigénad, ud Ghiaenidagih + madagan ray naran 
ahügenand, [ud] az z*eskar wartand. 

(32) uš pas wizid spahpad[an] sardar + zad . . . 

Now there is nothing in the construction to suggest that para. 31 has a 
different subject from paras. 30 and 32, and it is therefore natural to suppose 
that the ‘he’ referred to in it is Ahriman. If we accept B. T. Anklesaria’s 
simple restoration here of [5Adyw], we reach the following translation : 

(30) In the scriptures it is thus revealed, that when Ahriman rushed 
into the creation, he had the species of the demon Whore of evil 
religion as companion, even as a man may join a whore-woman. For 
verily the whore is a demon. And he appointed the demon Jeh of evil 
religion queen of her species, that 18 chief of all whore-demons, the 
most grievous adversary of the just man. (31) And he joined himself 
with the [demon Whore] of evil religion, for the defilement of females 
he was joined with (her), that she might defile females, and the 
females, on account of their defilement, might defile men, and they 
might turn from their duty. (32) And then he chose his own com- 


mander-in-chief . . . 


This is consonant with Gt.Bd., 40.13-14, Ind.Bd., 9.6-8, where it is said that 
the kiss of Ahriman brought defilement, i.e. ‘that pollution called menstrua- 
tion’, to .طقل‎ Zaehner objects that the defilement of a demon could not defile 
women, and seeks a different version of the myth by emending the passage 
as follows: (31) us dusdén + [3eh-déw abag mard + ahlaw] hamyuct . . . ' And 
[the demon Whore] of evil religion joined herself [to the Blessed Man] . . .’. 
By the ' Blessed Man’ (mard i ahlaw) Zaehner understands Gayómard, and 
suggests that by this union Jeh transmits her defilement (in his view the sin of 
concupiscence) to her female offspring, who again by concupiscence defile 
the males. To this it can be objected (1) there is no other trace of such a myth ; 
(2) it conflicts with the well-attested myth whereby the seed of Gaydmard is 
received by Spendarmat ; and (3) the suggested emendation not only introduces 
an abrupt change of subject, but violates the structure of the sentence, forcing 
one to leave untranslated the enclitic -3, which can by no means be regarded 
as 8 reflexive. 

In the course of his study, Zaehner makes incidental reference to Mithraism, 
whose mysteries ‘are Zervanite in so far as they place Kronos-Zurvan at the 
head of the pantheon’ (p. 19). In the body of the book he follows Cumont 
in identifying the lion-headed deity of Mithraism with Zurvan, but in the 
preface he retracts this, and agrees with J. Duchesne-Guillemin * in seeing 
in this figure the deus Arimanius. This opinion he develops in his ‘ Postscript ’ 
(op. cit., 237-43). His arguments are: (1) That the hon-headed statue is always 
encircled by a snake, and that lion and snake ‘ together represent the entire 


1 See his Ohrmazd et Ahriman, Paris, 1953, 128. 
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brute-creation of Ahriman °. This I find a trifle over-stated, especially in view 
of the fact that the karpunak (Av. kahrpuna, Pers. karbaí, etc.) of his first 
citation means ‘lizard’, not cat ".! (2) That a reference in the Coptic Psalm- 
Book? to the Manichaean Prince of Darkness as ‘ this lion-faced dragon’ fits 
: perfectly ’ with the Mithraic divinity. Here again I venture to think that the 
case is pressed a little too warmly. In the first place, even in this reference the 
correspondence is not exact, since the Mithraic statue has a human body 
encircled by a snake, and not a dragon’s. Secondly, this brief poetic allusion 
cannot be given validity over the detailed descriptions of the Manichaean 
Ahriman in the Kephalata and Fihrist?; nor am I convinced that the lion 
and dragon ‘standing at the upper and lower ends of the infernal kingdom ' 
can be used as a kind of shorthand to ‘sum up the nature of the King of 
Darkness’ (p. 239). Features of the Mithraic statue such as the key or keys, 
or the radiate nimbus of the Oxyrynchos relief, seem more readily explicable in a 
statue of Time than in one of the Devil; and there is surely a touch of special 
pleading in the argument that ‘ Ahriman, as master of this world, would 
inevitably become adorned with the Signs of the Zodiac and the Planets’ 
(Zurvan, ix). One misses in this connexion a reference to Pettazzoni's study 
‘ The monstrous figure of Time in Mithraism ’,4 which traces an iconographical 
development of the Mithraic statue from Egyptian tradition, in particular from 
the type of the Bes Pantheos ; or one to the studies of the Luristan bronze held 
to show all the features of the Mithraic statue, and hence to provide a prototype 
for it on Iranian soil from prehistoric times.5 In a recent article € Duchesne- 
Guillemin has accepted Pettazzoni’s conclusions, but thinks they can be 
reconciled with the identification of the figure with Ahriman. He offers in this 
article further evidence for this identification, notably that of the York votive 
tablet ; the fact that, in such cases as can be judged, the statue was placed 


1 This fact I learnt as a student from Professor Henning, who pointed out at the time the 
many corruptions undergone by the word in Pahlavi and Persian. He has since cited in print 
the well-preserved Xwarezmian form karbun (see his Zoroaster, 45). Pahlavi natural history is 
notoriously imprecise, but the following passage (Gi.Bd., 43.4 ff.) serves as a slight counter- 
balance to Professor Zaehner’s citation, placing the lizard aa it does in unexceptionable company : 
a’on asiómand aztš be ambisid hind zrafstar i gazüg 1 wisdmand, če'ön a£ ud mar ud gazdum ud 
karbis ud kasawa ud wazag ‘ Thus there came into bodily existence through him the stinging 
and poisonous reptiles, such as dragon and snake and scorpion and lizard and tortoise and frog ’. 
The Pahlavi gloss to Av. kahrpuna, cited by Zaehner, appears to suggest rather charmingly a 
lizard with lifted head. 

* Allberry, p. 57, I. 18. 

3 Bee Polotaky, Abriss des manichdischen Systems, Pauly-Wissowa, Suppbd. vr, 250. It 
was with the detailed description of the Manichaean demon that Duchesne-Guillemin (loc. cit.) 
first tentatively compared the Mithraic figure. 

4 See R. Pettazzoni, Essays on the history of religions, transl. H. J. Rose, Leiden, 1964, 180-92 ; 
the original paper was published in NTE Classique, xvur, 1949, 205-77. 

5 See, most recently, A. Alfoldi, ‘ Der iranische Weltriese auf archaologischen Denkmalern ’, 
Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft für Urgeschichte, xi, 1949-60, 17-34. 

5 < Ahriman et le dieu suprême dans les mystères de Mithra ', Numen, 11, 1955, 190-5 ; see 
now further, by the same author, ‘Le Zervaniame et les سو‎ A de la Mer Morte’, Indo- 
Iranian Journal, I, 1, 1957, 96-9. 
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outside the adyton ; and the witness of the evil appearance of the statue itself. 
Of this last point it may be said that the statue is not invariably horrific. 
The human-headed ones at Mérida and Modena are calm and beautiful, and 
some of those with beast-heads are gentle and comely enough, for example the 
one from Castel Gandolfo. The horrific ones can perhaps be explained as repre- 
senting Time in its menacing aspect; and it 18 possibly easier to accept many 
horrific statues of Time than one or two beautiful ones of the Devil. But the 
matter is clearly a complicated one, and I have no wish to offer an opinion 
of my own, but merely to indicate where some of the evidence put forward 
seems to me a little weak. 

_ The new theories briefly discussed here by no means exhaust the rich 
material gathered by Professor Zaehner in the first part of his book, for which 
students of Iranian matters must remain in his debt. The second part of the 
work is also assured of a warm welcome. It is most useful to have in one 
volume ‘the relevant texts from all sources’ (p. 6). The Pahlavi texts, which 
take up most of part 11, are rendered in a natural and lucid English attractive 
to read, and the translations shed light on some dark places. Details could be 
argued. for almost every paragraph, but that arises largely from the nature of 
the ‘ maddening original’ (p. 6). 

If I may venture to sum up my own views on this important book, they are : 
that where the author has consolidated and enriched established interpreta- 
tions, he has done a most valuable work; but that where he has most con- 
sciously introduced new matter, he has been perhaps less fortunate in his 
findings. To adopt his own simile, therefore (p. 265), I think that some of the 
scaffolding in his ' house of Time’ should be taken down again. Should he 
chance to agree, one can but earnestly hope that he will himself engage in the 
task of reconstruction, as he has equipped himself so outstandingly in this 
subject. Even if he does no more for Zurvanism, however, we shall remain 
in his debt. 


1 Perhaps I may take this opportunity to express my personal gratitude to Professor Zaehner 
for his kindness, during the VIIIth Congress for the History of Religions, ın taking me, despite 
pressuro of time, to see the terrifying statues in the Vatican Museum. During this Congress 
we shared the privilege, with Professor Ducheane-Guillemin, of being shown the mithraeum 
of St. Prisca by its excavator, Dr. van Essen. The unique central statue here has been identitied 
as Okeanos-Coelus, hence Ohrmazd (see Duchesne-Guillemin, Numen, r, 1955, 195) 
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SISSOO AT SUSA 
(OPERS. YAKA- = DALBERGIA SISSOO ROXB.) 


By Itya GERSHEVITCH 
(PL TE I) 


NE of the few Old Persian words whose precise meaning has not yet been 
established is yakà-, the name of a material which was used in the building 
of Darius’ palace at Susa. In the Great King's own words ‘it was brought 
(to Susa) from Gandara and Karmana ’.1 That a timber was meant appears 
from the Akkadian version (the corresponding Elamite sentence is missing), 
in which yaka- is translated by 95MIS-MA-KAN-NA. Admittedly the 
Akkadian word is partly restored; V. Scheil, m his edition, printed it as 
[mt3]-md-kan-na. However, both E. Herzfeld? and F. W. Konig * thought 
they could see the determinative GIS and a trace of MIS; at all events the 
preserved part of the word leaves scarcely any doubt as to the correctness of 
the restoration. MIS-MA-KAN-NA, described as ‘durable wood ’,5 denoted 
a very tall tree (‘reaching the sky ") 5; its timber was used in the construction 
of vehicles,’ ship-cabins,? chairs,® doors, and bedsteads, sometimes in con- 
Junction with, sometimes instead of cedar and cypress wood.!? Although Darius 
had it imported from Eastern Iran, it is known that the tree also grew in 
Babylonia, and had been planted by Sennacherib in Assyria.” 

Unfortunately the identity of the MIS-MA-KAN-NA tree, whose name is 
thought to mean ' the Mésu-tree of Magan ' 13 cannot be considered as settled. 
P. Haupt's ‘ Acacia Nelotica’, Schei's ‘oak’, Kónig's ° Afghan cypress’, 
Herzfeld’s ‘teak’, Louis H. Gray’s ‘ timber (in general) ',!* Salonen’s ' ebony ' !5 
or ‘ Zürgelbaum (?) ',!9 can all be dismissed as sheer guesswork. The most 
widely held view is the one introduced by Thompson,’ that the tree is the 
mulberry. Even though beams of mulberry wood have been found on a site 


1 R. G. Kent, Old Persian, DS f, 34 sq. 

3 Mémoires de la Mission archéologique de Perse, xxx, 1929. 

3 Archaologische Miiteilungen aus Iran, IC, 61. 

4 ‘Der Burgbau zu Susa", MV AG, xxxv, 1, 1930, p. 44, n. e. 

5 of. S. Langdon, J RAS, 1929, 779. 6 of. Konig, op. oit., 57. 

7 v. A. Salonen, ‘ Die Landfahrzeuge des alten Mesopotamien ', Annales Academiae Scwntiarum 
Fennicae, B, LXXI, 3, 1951, 142, and D. J. Wiseman’s review of this work in Bibliotheca Orvenialis, 
x, 1953, 120 (reference kindly supplied by Mr. J. V. Kinnier-Wilson). 

* v. A. Salonen, ‘Die Wasserfahrzeuge in Babylonien ', Studia Orientalia, ed. Societas 
Onentalia Fennica, VID, 4, 1939, 61, 98, 143. 

* of. R. C. Thompson, A dictionary of Assyrian botany, 316 sq. 19 y, Konig, op. cit., 58. 

11 of, F. H. Weissbach, Archiv fur Orientforschung, YII, 1931-2, 42. 

1 of. B. Landaberger, ZA, xxxv, 1924, 217, n. 2; Thompson, loo. cit. 

13 OLZ, 1918, 489. 14 Amer. Journ. of Philology, LM, 1, 1932, 68. 

15 Wasserfahrzeuge ; thus also, in 1024, Landsberger, loo. cit. 

16 Landfahrzeuge ; B. Meissner, MVAG, xvin, 2, 1018, p. 38, had ' Zurgelbaum ' for the 
mésu-tree, but not for musukkannu. 

17 The Assyrian herbal, 181 sq. 
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which yielded an inscription where musukkannu is mentioned among seven 
types of wood,! the grounds for this identification seem to an outsider discon- 
certingly weak. Thompson adduced two arguments: firstly, that no satis- 
factory equivalent for the mulberry had been suggested ; secondly that there 
was a ' similarity ' between the words musukkannu and the Greek evkdpavos 
‘mulberry’: ‘the Greek word must have been brought with the tree from the 
Easi, and taken over by a metathesis of consonants’. Thompson considered 
that ‘this seems to dispose of Lewy’s theory (Semitische Fremdwörter im 
Griechischen, 23), which makes it [viz. cvxdpuvos] mapy '. It will be noted, 
however, that the theory thus ' disposed of’ rests on identity of meaning, while 
Thompson’s identification of musukkannu with the mulberry appears to have 
as only tangible support the assumption that aviájavos is the result of a violent 
metathesis. 

If the evidence of MIS-MA-KAN-NA is thus inconclusive, the same cannot 
be said of OPers. yakä-. In the spring and early summer of 1956 my wife and 
I travelled extensively in the mountains of Bashakard (locally referred to as 
Ba&kard), a region which to this day falls under the administration of Kerman, 
the ancient Karmàna. In that area we repeatedly came across a tall tree? 
unknown to us, whose name at once suggested a straightforward develop- 
ment of Old Iranian yaka-. It is called jag at Angohran, the main village of 
BaSkard,® while in the Pizgi dialects of Sahbavek and Pármónt (which districts 
are situated, respectively, to the south-west and south-east of Angohran) its 
name is jaz. On Persian f from initial Olr. y, and g from OIr. intervocalic A 
cf. P. Horn in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 1*, 13, 62. In Pizgi old inter- 
vocalic k regularly becomes æ; cf. sax ‘dog’ (Pers. sag < *saka-), rax ‘ vein’ 
(Pers. rag < *ra(ha)ka-), dowiirt ‘shears’ from do ‘two’ ل‎ *kürt ‘ knife’ 
(~ Av. karata-). The hard, brown wood of the jag tree is greatly esteemed by 
the Ba$kardis, who make strong doors of it for their small stone-built date- 
stores, as well as carved bed-posts, knife-sheaths, and suspenders for bags 
and clothing. At Rame&k and surroundings several huts have solid jag doors, 
covered with ornamental carvings (v. plate). 

The specimens which we brought back, subsequently revealed that the tree 
is Dalbergta sissoo Roxb.* From G. Watt, A dictionary of the economic products 
of India, 1890, Ir, 13 sqq., the following notes on this tree may be quoted : 

1v. D. J. Wiseman, Irag, xiv, 1952, 27 (reference kindly supplied by Miss J. M. Munn- 
Rankin). 

2 The specimen reproduced on the plate has the exceptional height of approx. 58 feet. 

3 In local toponymy the Jag is found m the name of the two rivers Jagin (also called Jayin), 
one of which flows into the sea east of Jüsk, while the other, on which lies a village of the same 
name, connects Manüjãn with Minab. The name of the village Jaydan, which ıs situated to the 
south-west of Angohran, may mean ‘ Jag-containing ', as my friend Dr. E. Yarshater suggests, 
though we noticed no Jag-trees in that area. Some 140 miles further north, in the Jebel Biriz 
area, A. Gabriel, Im welifernen Orient, 187, mentions a locality Kal-Djag which owes ita name to 
* birkenahnliche Djag-Baume ' unidentified by the author. 

* I am greatly obliged to Dr. A. Parsa, Professor of Botany in the University of Tehran, 
and Dr. G. Taylor, Direotor of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, for the identification and 
reference to botanical literature. ] 
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A large deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Indus to 
Assam, ascending to 2000 feet! . . . it is found in the plains throughout 
India proper, and distributed to Baluchistan and Afghanistan. . . . (Among 
many districts it is met with in those of) Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Bannu, Hazara, Peshawar... . (In Baluchistan) it is indigenous 

about the Harnai.. . and up to Sharigh (4000 feet). The Wam Tangi 
forest near the Harnai is chiefly composed of it, where it grows up to 35 feet 


in height .. . . The wood is very durable . . . and does not warp or slip. 
It is highly esteemed for all purposes where strength and elasticity is 
required . . . . For felloes and naves of wheels and carved work of every 


description, for frammgs of carriages and similar work, it is unsurpassed 
by any other wood, owing to its fine seasoning and standing qualities. It is 
extensively used for boat-buildings, carts and carriages, agricultural imple- 
ments, i construction, and especially for furniture. 


Many local names of this tree are given by Watt (cf. also his Commercial 
products of India, 485 sq.), among which sissoo, fiam, $tsu-kàt, Sn, smsapû, 
Arab. süsim and sdsam, and Pašto šewa and Sawa, all seem to derive from 
Skt. simsapä, which is attested from the Atharva Veda onwards. In Pašto 
the tree is also called zagar. This name corresponds to Baliiti zaghah, quoted by 
I. H. Burkill, A working list of the flowering plants of Baluchistan (Calcutta, 
1909), p. 27, where I also find the earliest European reference to the vernacular 
name jag, given to the tree in the Pab hills and Jhalawan. Later, in 1934, 
D. Bray quoted Brahul jag ‘the tree dalbergia sissoo’ in his Vocabulary. 
A. Parsa, Flore de l'Iran (Tehran, 1949), m, 474, notes that Dalbergia stssoo 
is found in Baluchistan and Makran, but does not cite Jag among its local 
names, The name jay was known to Persian lexicographers, but they had no 
means of defining it botanically. The Burhan-t qati“ explains jay as follows : 
&übs bãšad siyāh be-rang-e übnüs ke az Gn Gizha süzand o tardgand ‘ it is a black 
wood of the colour of ebony, from which they make and cut furniture’. This 
description was simplified in European dictionaries to ‘jay: the ebon-tree’ ; 
with such a definition it is fortunate that the word jay has so far escaped being 
connected with OPers. yaka-. 

The sissoo tree was well-known in the Near East at the beginning of our 
era.- The Samaritan translator of the Pentateuch rendered the ' gopher wood ' 
of which Noah’s ark was built (Genests v1, 14) by sysm, the Aramaic equivalent 
of Arab. sasam, v. I. Low, Aramaetsche Pflanzennamen, 65. The anonymous 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (ed. H. Frisk, Goteborg, 1927), 
ch. 36, reports that large barges used to take logs of sissoo and ebony (¢aAdyywy 
cnoapivwy Kal éfevivowv) from Broach to Persia. Dioscorides, de mat. 
med., 1, 129, informs us that some merchants used to trick their customers by 
selling them sissoo or acanthus wood for ebony (vioi غ8‎ rà onoduwa 7} 


-1 Ascending to 6000 ft. in the Central Himalayas acoording to J. D. Hooker, The flora of 
British India, TL 231. 
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axdvOwa Edda, eudeph dvra, avri éBévov mwdoðot). Finally, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (ed. E. O. Winstedt), 322375, states that from Kalyana, near 
Bombay, sissoo logs (onoduwva £/Aa) were exported. It is strange that even 
in the latest edition of Liddell and Scott's Greek dictionary this onodpuvos 
is mistaken for ‘made of sesame’, or emended to evkdjuvos, when already 
in 1663 Samuel Bochart, realizing its affiliation with Arab. sasam, had uttered 
the warning cave tgitur ne quidquam mutes (Haerozoicon, IH, 144). 

The identification of the ‘ Mésu-tree of Magan’ with the sissoo tree, which 
is recommended by the equation of the Susa inscription, is in agreement with 
the opinion that the eastern Magan, as distinct from the southern region to 
which this name was later extended, 18 to be sought in the area of the Persian 
Gulf. The sissoo trees of the BaSkard region may well have been loaded at a 
port which was the precursor of the later Harmozia, on the estuary of the Minab 
river, or further south, at Jask ® ; this eastern littoral of the Strait of Hormuz, 
like the Arabian one facing ib across the sea, was in Herzfeld and Kónig's 
attractive opinion, loczs 0110448, the country Magan, whose name survived in 
the OPers. maka-, mactya-, and the Greek Mára. 

(Addendum. Professor W. B. Henning informs me that in May 1956, while 
I was making personal acquaintance with the Jag-tree in BaSkard, Professor E. 
Benveniste told him that he proposed to connect OPers. yaka- with the tree 
jay, which he had noticed in Persian dictionaries. ] 


1 of. B. Landsberger, loc. cit., approved by A. L. Oppenheim, JAOS, LXXIV, 1954, 16 (to 
which article Misa J. M. Munn-Rankin kindly drew my attention). 
! of. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India. Second edition, 482 sq. 


THE NEOLITHIC STONE INDUSTRY OF THE NORTH 
Jf KARNATAKA REGION 


By F. R. ALLCHIN 


INTRODUCTION 


KOLITHIC sites of the North Karnataka region produce artifacts belonging 

to two distinct industries." The first comprises mainly blade and 

* geometric ' tools manufactured from a series of siliceous rocks. Their manu- 

facture entails a definite tradition of core preparation and striking of blade- 

flakes.?* The second industry comprises core and flake tools manufactured from 

@ group of igneous and metamorphic rocks. Their manufacture entails different 

techniques based upon flaking, grinding, and pecking. The artifacts to be studied 
here belong to the second industry. 

The typology of tools of this industry was first studied by Foote.? His 
excellent work lost precision by the inclusion of tools found only in other 
regions (for example the ° shouldered celt ’) and by the absence of good illustra- 
tions of type specimens. On the other hand his vast catalogue 7615011116 is still 
of prime importance, and a new analysis of the Foote collection in Madras 
is long since overdue. A study of almost greater importance is contained in 
Richards’ manuscript ' Notes on the Bellary neoliths (1913-14)’. These 
have never been published but are with his collection in Oxford. Two recent 
contributions deserve notice: Worman has attempted a generalized analysis 
of tools from South Asia, and Subbarao a regional study of Bellary.* The former 
work contains some very broad generalizations which our own study of actual 
collections shows to be often misleading: the latter for the first time provides 
a comprehensive analysis of types supported by adequate illustrations. My 
purpose is to analyse four hitherto unpublished collections from Bellary so 
as to provide a standard for comparison with the earlier typologies. I hope 
in a later paper to make similar studies of collections from other regions of 


1 R. Bruce Foote, Indias prehistoric and protohtstoric antiquities, Madras, 1916, 82-7. The 
correctness of many of Foote’s inferences has since been shown by Wheeler’s excavations at 
Brahmagiri, see Anctent India, 1v, 1948, 181 ff. 

3 of. my thesis, The development of early cultures in the Baichur District of Hyderabad (University 
of London Ph.D. thesis), 1954, 378-9. The use of the word ‘ industry ’ in this paper is not quite 
that which is current in much archaeological writing (for example, M. C. Burkitt, The Old Stone 
Age, Cambridge, 1933, 11). I shall use the term for describing the products of systematio work or 
labour when technological features indicate that a range of artifacts belong to a single craft 
tradition. The techniques of core preparation, eto., are closely related to those which Subbarao 
has fully described in a recent paper on the ‘ Chalcolithic blade industry from Maheshvar ', 
BDORI, xvi, 1955-6, 126 ff. 

3 loc. cit., 17-24. 

4 E. C. Worman, Jr., ' The “ neolithic " problem in the prehistory of India’, Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, XXXIX, 1949, 181—201, and B. Subbarao, Stone Age cultures of 
Bellary, Poona, 1048. 
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India. The four collections here studied are those of Knox, Jardine, and 
Gompertz from the British Museum, and that of Richards, now in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford.’ As far as can be ascertained, all are surface collections 
made on the hills around Bellary, three in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The rocks used as raw material in the region include igneous and 
metamorphic varieties. The former range from varieties of granite, syenite, 
and diorite to dolerite and basalt. The latter range from quartz and quartzite 
to varieties of schist and of gneiss. The utility of the rocks varies with their 
physical properties. The compact basalt breaks with a conchoidal fracture and 
could therefore be formed by the flaking process. The granites include coarse 
granular forms which are more suitable for hammer dressing and pecking. 
The finer grained rocks were thus favoured for making edge-tools, and the 
coarser for rubbers, grinders, hammers, etc. The basalts and dolerites occur in 
the form of dykes and have often weathered to form nodules. The other rocks 
are generally found as exposed hills or as veins in the hills. Throughout the 
whole series of igneous rocks, cooling and shrinkage have resulted in the forma- 
tion of joint planes, and in the selection of raw materials these played an 
important part. This feature is a characteristic of the industry and has been 
commented on by both Foote and Richards. Many of the finished products show 
clearly how little forming was needed before the edge was ground. Foote 
writes: ' The old stone workers were very keen on saving themselves unneces- 
sary labour ; in order to do this they sought for specimens of the rough material 
which were so shaped by the existence of joint planes as to approximate to the 
forms they desired to produce ’.2 Recognition of this fact is important for an 
understanding of the range of variation of tool types. An analysis of the 
materials used in the manufacture of the large number of tools listed by Foote 
is revealing. Basalt is ubiquitous and occurs most frequently in the edge-tool 
group. Another fine grained rock favoured for axes is archaean schist, but axes 
are also found m smaller numbers made of gneiss, diorite, and porphyritic 
trap. For rubbers, grinders, and hammers, basalt was also used, but more 
rarely, and diorite, syenite, granite, and gneiss are more common. This variation 
of material raises an interesting problem: is there evidence of trade from 
factories at which a particular stone was available ? Both Foote and Subbarao 
have stressed the relationship of trap dykes and neolithic sites, but this in 


1 Hubert Knox, LC.8., became interested in the antiquities of the district whilst he held the 
Judgeship of Bellary. Both he and Henry Gompertz, of the Madras Survey, made their collec- 
tions in the eighties and nineties and both gave some of their specimens to Bruce Foote. Their 
collections were presented to the British Museum in 1893 and 1886 respectively. I have no 
information regarding W. E. Jardine except that his British Museum oolleotion was also presented 
in 1893 and that there is another collection of ground stone tools, bearing his name and probably 
from a southern site, in the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Mr. F. J. Richards 
was formerly of the I.C.8. and later Honorary Lecturer in Indian Archaeology in this university. 
His collection was made in the years 1913-4. I should like to take this opportunity of recording 
the considerable debt I owe him. ' 

2 loc. crb., 17-18. 
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itself cannot be taken as evidence of complete self-sufficiency. Some sites 
are situated many miles from any dyke, whilst others show every evidence of 
having been large factories, for example Billam Rayangudda in Raichur 
District and Kupgal near Bellary. Even more suggestive is the occurrence 
of factory sites for the manufacture of blade and geometric tools from siliceous 
rocks near the rivers which produced the raw materials. Most positive evidence 
of trade is afforded by the widespread distribution of certain types of tools 
made from rocks with a limited number of sources. For example, the spheroid 
rubbers of pistacite (a pistachio-green epidote) were noticed by Foote as 
indicating the predilection of the neolithic people for this green stone; but 
when it is realized that pistacite rubbers were found by Foote at no less than 
14 sites in Anantapur and Bellary Districts, to which may be added specimens 
which I found at two sites in Raichur District, while no other types of tools 
of this rock are reported, it seems reasonable to infer that they were the products 
of a single factory which were traded throughout the area. It is probable that 
a careful petrological study on the lines of that of the Stone Axe Committee 
of the British Prehistoric Society would provide interesting evidence of this 
kind. 

The labour and techniques employed in manufacturing tools depended 
upon the variety of rock and the nature of the piece selected. Tools were some- 
times made from nodules of rock, but more usually from fragments of suitable 
shape. The tabularity of certain fragments, resulting from the natural joint 
planes, was exploited in making flat axes. Some tools were made from flakes 
which appear to have been specially struck, but they are rare ; utilized flakes 
generally appear to have been by-products, struck off during the making of a 
tool. In these circumstances the distinction of core and flake tools appears 
largely meaningless. 

Three basic stoneworking techniques were employed—flaking, pecking, 
and grinding ; but in the manufacture of the tools five separate processes can be 
discerned. These occur in various combinations and many tools bear evidence 
of prolonged use although the more refined processes are absent. To call such 
tools unfinished, as did some earlier writers, is not necessarily correct, although 
at factory sites many artifacts may have been rejected before completion. 
The only safe criterion must be the presence or absence of ‘use marks’. The 
processes were: rough (primary) flaking ; fine (secondary) flaking to regularize 
the form and sharpen the edge; pecking or hammer dressing to smooth the 
surface (Richards referred to this as battering, but we have reserved this 
term for the effects of uncontrolled striking upon a block of stone, etc.) ; 
edge grinding ; and overall grinding. The first process was probably done with 
suitably sized spheroid or discoid hand-hammers, the second with a smaller or 
cylindrical hand-hammer, the third with cylindrical hand-hammers or pomted 
fabricators. These terms are explained below. Grinding was carried out in 
specially prepared grooves in the rock. Many unfinished tools were abandoned, 
perhaps because of a flaw, during the first process. Other tools were finely 
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Fra. l.—Bellary Axes: noa, I, 2, small normal type axes; no. 3, medium normal type are; 
nos. 4-6, large axes of first variety (see p. 329) (all from British Museum collections). 


flaked, and then used, although never ground (Fig. 1, no. 1, and Fig. 2, no. 12). 
A few tools were ground to an edge with little or no preliminary flaking (Fig. 3, 
nos. 21 and 25). Pecking was rarely employed for edge-tools and was reserved 
for specimens of particular size or finish (Fig. 1, nos. 4—6) ; it is more common 
among rubbers and grinders, Likewise, overall grinding was reserved for a few 
small and well shaped axes (Fig. 2, nos. 7-10). . 
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Fra. 2.—Bellary Axea: nos, 7-9, small axes of the second variety (see p. 320) ; no. 10, medium 

axe of the second variety (see p. 320); nos. 11-13, normal type axes; nos. 14-17, small and 

medium axes of the third variety (see p. 329); no. 18, small axe of the reworked variety (all from 
British Museum collections). 


There is as yet no clear evidence of any evolution in the application of these 
processes in the region. The probability is that all were known from the earliest 
neolithic settlement there and that they were derived, ultimately, from the 
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neolithic stoneworking techniques of the Middle East and Iran." Although 
the technique of flaking may be ultimately derived from that of the Old Stone 
Age, it is clearly distinguishable from that of any of the palaeolithic tools found 
in the region. Grinding has often been regarded as one of the hall-marks of the 
neolithic, and has a long history alongside copper tools. The importance 
of pecking is often overlooked. McCarthy, in discussing stone tools from 
New Guinea, has well stated that ‘the introduction of the pecking technique 
was an important event in the history of Oceania. It enabled man to fashion 
& piece of stone in practically any shape he desired, and particularly to produce 
rounded surfaces '.? In considering the large number of tools found without 
either grinding or pecking modern ethnology suggests a practical explanation : 
for many purposes an unground edge is quite sufficient, while pecking and 
grinding are lengthy and therefore costly techniques. It has been observed 
that an Australian aboriginal who was considered an expert craftsman took 
several minutes to shape an axe by flaking, while the pecking and grinding 
of the same specimen took a couple of days.? In the North Karnataka region 
grinding grooves have only very rarely beer found on the rocks (they are 
reported by both Foote and Subbarao), and in all cases so far noted they appear 
to have been at factory sites. This seems to emphasize the craft aspects of the 
industry. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The-aims and methods of classification must depend upon the objects to be 
treated. When these are artifacts the ultimate goal must be in some way 
related to their original utility or social function. I have a second aim, which is 
to test the value of classifying sufficiently large surface collections by comparing 
two groups of unpublished tools from a single locahty. The method is, as far 
as possible, functional, then technological and descriptive. Tools are grouped, 
according to general function, into the following classes: edge-tools when 
there is evidence of the preparation of a cutting edge, either by grinding or 
flaking, or of the use of a suitable by-product flake edge; points when the 
point appears to have been the main functioning part; rubbers and grinders 
when such functions appear to have been predominant; and hammers when 
hammering is indicated as the main function. Some tools may have combined 
two or more functions and may be classed under different heads. The complete 
tool includes not only the blade but sometimes & haft and handle, and ultimately 
the limb of man—the tool-user. No hafts have been found with these North 
Karnataka neolithic tools, but some bear marks which indicate prolonged 


1 It ıs surprisingly difficult to substantaate this apparently simple statement at present, I hope 
that this paper and subsequent studies of other Indian colleotions will pave the way for a review 
of the evidence. The opposing arguments of Worman, and others, are not very convinomg, 
and it seems necessary to consider the problem m more general cultural terms. 

2 F. D. McCarthy, Records of the Austrahan Museum, xxi, 1049, 162. 

3 W. B. Spencer and F., J. Gillen, Across Australia, 1912, 368. 
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use in hafts and in some cases identical types of stone blades occur in hafts 
in other parts of the world. Thus, although certain general statements can be 
derived from the evidence, the problem of hafting is not examined at this stage.! 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF TOOL TYPES IN THE BELLARY COLLECTIONS 
Numbers in Numbers tn 


British Pit Rivers 
Museum Museum 
Collections Collection 
Edge-tools 
Axe group (includmg ee s ‘ i : 71 93 
Adzes (Subbarao) i ‘ 5 — — 
Cho tools 1 1 
0 © ; 3 . " ; : ‘ : 4 6 
Wedges. 1 i 1 ; 1 7 5 6 — 
pers. 1 ; ; $ ^ ; 2 3 
By-product flakes (with use marks) 5 2 
Points 
Picks (Subbarao) RE e 
Borers or pomted fabrioators 6 6 
Rubbers and Grinders 
Spheroid rubbers (Foote: corncrushers) 8 4 
Oval » (Foote: meahng MMC 2 4 
Querns (Foote: mealing troughs) . - — 
Fist grinding stones, palettes 1 2 
Hammers 
Spheroid and discoid hand-hammera 7 18 
Cylindrical hand-hammers . 3 5 
Axe hammers (or peatles) 9 12 
Grooved. hammerstones (Subbarao) — — 
Miscellaneous 
Bored mace heads (Foote) . — — 
Stone discs, balls, eto. (other than those listed above) — 6 
Total listed . 125 162 
DESORPTION oF Toot TYPES 
Edge-tools 
Axe group 


Two main criteria have been used to distinguish the axe from the adze, 
the type of blade and the type of haft. A medial blade is agreed to be an 
axe-blade while an eccentrically set or bevelled blade is termed an adze-blade. 
Hafting with the edge across the handle produces an adze-haft, and parallel 
to the handle an axe-haft. None of the tools in these collections can be said 
to be adze-blades in the sense in which the term is used from New Zealand to: 
China, To produce such blades calls for a routme of grinding that is foreign 
to our industry. This does not necessarily preclude the fact that some of the 


1 More definite evidence of hafting is available from Central India, and I shall consider it 
together with the ethnographic and other evidence in a later paper. 
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Karnataka tools were hafted and used as adzes but it suggests that the axe- 
and adze-blade were not differentiated. in this region. 
TABLE II : 
ANALYSIS OP Axes ÅCCORDING TO BILE AND TECHNIQUE (INCLUDING BROKEN SPEOIMENS) 


B.M. PR BM. PR BM. PR. 
Coll. Coll, Coli. Coll. Coll, Coll, 


Small Medium Large 

(— 4:5 in.) (4-5 1n. to 7 in.) (7 in. +) 
1. Roughed out . i ; 7 14 2 5 2 — 
2. Finely flaked  . : 5 11 24 8 4 2 1 
3. Edge or part ground . ; 22 14 8 10 — — 
4. Ground all over . 5 3 1 1 — — 
5. Edge ground and 1 peckod ali 

over : — 3 1 3 9 1 
6. Battered . . ] . — 2 — 6 ] 
x5 
TABLE III 
LENGTH OF UNBROKEN PROMENS 

Length in ecm. . . 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 21 23 
B.M. . n . 1 9 18 5 8 5 1 5 3 9 um — 3 ) 3 
P.R.. 5 , . 1 4 9 911 9 م‎ 6 — ] 1 23 — — — 


We have set out in Table IT an analysis of axes on the basis of processes of 
manufacture and general size. Hor this purpose we have placed all those of 
less than 4-5 in. in the small group, those of 4-5 in. to 7 in. in the medium, and 
those of over 7 in. in the large. The specimens given in lines | and 6 are rough 
blocks which were never used as axes. Richards regarded the battering as an 
early stage of pecking applied to basalt. This is improbable, as the specimens 
noticed are coarse and ill-flaked. It seems more probable that they were blocks 
which in some way proved intractable and were then used for rough hammering. 
In Table III the number of axes in each centimetre length group is given.! 
Is any other system of sub-division of any interest ? Before we try to answer 
this question we must consider the classifications of earlier writers. 

Foote described twelve types of axe, of which one, the ‘ shouldered celt’, 
is not known in the region and therefore does not concern us. The other eleven 
types depended upon the form of edge, four varieties; the form of butt, 
two varieties; the form of sides, three varieties; and one each upon the 
* Short and thick body’ and the thinness.? Richards recognized the difficulties 
involved in this classification as the form of edge, side, and butt may vary 
independently. He therefore adopted a safer position by treating the whole 
group as one type and describing each specimen separately. In doing so he 
could reveal the subsidiary nature of butt, edge, and cross section, but he could 
propose no other means of general sub-division. Worman made a division 


1 It would be interesting to compare these figures with those of other sufficiently large 
collections. 

2 loo. oit., 21. 

3 of. F. J. Richards, manusoript ‘ Notes on the Bellary neoliths ', in the Pitt Rivers Museum, 
Oxford. I am indebted to Mr. T. K. Penniman for his kind assistance and for permitting me to 
use the notes. 
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on the basis of shape, cross section, and technique of manufacture. By so 
doing he was able to make important distinctions between the techniques of the 
South Indian and East Indian and South Hast Asian axes, but his system 
adds nothing to Foote’s if it is applied to the axes of a single region." Subbarao 
recognized ten varieties of axe, based on medial section and external form. 
However, he does not give due importance to technological considerations (for 
example he makes no mention of pecking) and certain of his types appear to 
depend upon nothing more than the nature of the unworked block. On the other 
hand, his classification was the result of a study of actual collections, and is 
well illustrated. Tt therefore provides the only really sound published material 
` from the region with which we may compare the present collections.? 

I have followed Richards in treating axes as of one type which I shall call, 
at this stage, the Bellary axe type. Within the type, however, it is possible to 
discern certain regularly recurring varieties which may be related on the 
one hand to techniques of manufacture and on the other to possible differences 
of hafting or function. I shall first describe the varieties : 

First variety : edge ground and pecked all over (Table IT, line 5). There 
are ten examples in the collections, all except two being of green diorite. 
Although their form is similar to that of the main axe type, the regularity of 
finish and general shapeliness suggest that these axes must be regarded as of 
unusual importance, perhaps ceremonial (Fig. 1, nos. 4-6, and Fig. 4, no. 30). 

Second variety : ground all over (Table IT, line 4). There are ten specimens, 
of which eight are small. All are of basalt. They are treated as a variety for 
technological reasons, and also because of the regularity of form. With a single 
exception (Fig. 2, no. 10) all are of flattish section. The exception has a near 
circular section and narrow edge. The possible functional significance of this 
variety will be discussed below (Fig. 2, nos. 7-10; Fig. 4, nos. 31 and 32). 

Third variety : made from expressly tabular blocks, flat. There are eleven 
examples in the collections; all exhibit a careful selection of raw material. 
Sometimes the two faces are natural joint planes (Fig. 2, no. 14 ; Fig. 4, no. 35). 
Sometimes the axe is made upon a flake (Fig. 4, no. 36) or even upon a side flake 
(Fig. 4, no. 33). All are either small or medium. We shall discuss the possible 
functional significance of the type below. (Also Fig. 2, nos. 15-17, and Fig. 4, 
no. 34.) 

Fourth variety : reworked axes. Fig. 2, no. 18, is one of a small number of 
broken specimens which have been reflaked and apparently re-used as axes. 

Freaks and unique specimens: Fig. 4, no. 38, has been made by bifacially 
grinding an almost rectangular block. The perspicacious Richards notes: 
‘ each face is formed by a joint plane and each side appears to have been also a 
joint plane’. 

Normal axe type: the remaining axes were finished by flaking or edge 
grinding and constitute the normal Bellary axe type. In size they range from 


1 Joc. at., 183-6. 2 loc. cit., 31-6. 





Fic. 3.—Neolithio tools from Bellary : nos. 19-21, chisels ; no. 22, borer or pointed fabricator ; 

nos. 23-24, wedges; no. 25, freak scraper; no. 20, axe hammer or pestle ; no. 27, discoid hand. 

hammer ; no. 28, oylindrical hand-hammer ; no. 29, flat grinding stone or palette (all from British 
Museum collections). 


small to large: in form they show great variation. The butt is most often 
pointed, but is also occasionally rounded, blunt, or even square. The edge is 
often curved but sometimes straight. The section varies from oval, sub-oval, 
flattened oval, and lenticular to tabular. When the edge is ground it is generally 
bifacially treated, but in some cases the nature of the raw material may allow 
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Fra. 4.—Neolithic tools from Bellary: no. 30, medium axe of first variety ; nos. 31-32, small 

axes of the second variety (see p. 329); nos. 33-36, small and medium axes of the third variety 

(see p. 328) ; no. 38, freak axe; no. 30, by-product flake ; no. 37 and nos. 40—41, chisels , no. 42, 

chopping tool, no. 43, borer or pointed fabricator, no. 44, cylindrical hand-hammer ; no 45, 
flat grinding stone or palette (all from the Pitt Rivers collection). 


unifacial grinding to produce a sufficiently sharp edge. Fig. 2, no. 13, is an 
example in which the upper face preserves the nodule surface and is unground.- 
It will be seen that throughout the series the blade is generally medial, and in 
most cases there appears to have been some attempt to produce a medial blade 
even when the body is eccentric. 
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We conclude that the axes of the normal group and of the first variety, 
whether small, medium, or large, were hafted and used as axes. The 21 tools 
of the second and third varieties would all be more suitable for adze-hafting : 
their general flatness and frequent eccentricity of body combine with their 
smallness of size and frequent fineness of finish to make it seem almost certain 
that they were small woodworking tools hafted as adzes. 


Adzes 


No adze blades, in the technical sense, occur in the collections. However, 
Subbarao illustrates a single specimen from Bellary," and another example 
from Raichur District is in the collection of the Institute of Archaeology, 
London. They were probably used for similar functions to those of the axes of 
the second and third varieties. 


Chopping tools 


Fig. 4, no. 42, is a very thick flake, without grinding, which appears to have 
been used as a chopping tool. A second tool of the same type (no. K 54) is in 
the Pitt Rivers collection. Subbarao illustrates a tool of very similar form, but 
ground and with much finer finish, and names it the blunt-butted axe.* 


Chisels 

Richards classed the tools illustrated m Fig. 4, nos. 40 and 41, as ‘ narrow 
celts ’, but neither they nor any other of the chisels in the collections show any 
clear evidence of hafting. They closely resemble the examples illustrated by 
Foote and Subbarao. Fig. 3, nos. 19-21, have been made, by a minimum of 


flaking and grinding and much of the natural form of the raw material remains. 
Similarly Fig. 4, no. 37, owes its triangular section to natural joint planes. 


Wedges 


Six specimens in the B.M. collections are small or medium ground and pecked 
tools with traces of battering on the blunted end. The coarse edge grinding 
makes it unlikely that they were used as axes and their use as wedges for wood 
splitting 18 suggested ? (Fig. 3, nos. 23 and 24). 


Scrapers 


A small number of flakes of basalt have been retouched so as to form 
typical scraper edges. None is illustrated. Fig. 3, no. 25, is a unique fragment of 
basalt formed by two natural joint planes and ground on one edge. It is too 
delicate for use a8 an axe and must therefore be classed as a freak scraper. 


1 loo. cib., Pl. XXI, no. 7. 

2 loo. cit., Pl. xx, no. 9. 

3 The stone wedge is employed by modern primitives for wood splitting. Its use in Australia 
is commented on by McCarthy m Records of the Australian Museum, xxr, 1947, 427-9. 
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By-product flakes 


A small number of by-product flakes of basalt occur. Fig. 4, no. 39, was 
noted by Richards as an example of what can be obtained from a core of basalt. 
Similar blade flakes are illustrated by Subbarao. In as much as they show traces 
of use they are classed as edge tools. 

Points 
Picks 

These tools are not represented in the collections. Specimens are illustrated. 
and described by Subbarao.! He, however, did not differentiate them from 
borers. We have called those tools picks which show evidence of hafting, 
and those borers which are unsuitable for hafting. The picks are roughly 


flaked and worked to a point and sometimes slightly ground. In length they 
vary from four to six inches. 


Borers or pointed fabricators 


Twelve tools of this type are found in the collections and two are illustrated 
(Fig. 3, no. 22, and Fig. 4, no. 43). The type is illustrated by Subbarao although 
not distinguished from the picks.? I have made a separate type because none 
of the examples in the collections shows any trace of hafting or of edge or point 
grinding. The average length is less.than five inches. All the tools are of 
basalt, the flaking 1s rough and some specimens show traces of battermg on the 
angular parts of the body. I infer that they were used in the hand as boring 
tools for wood or stone, or as fabricators for fine flaking and pecking.? 


Rubbers and Grinders 

In his unpublished notes Richards writes: ‘under the Muller class of 
implements. are included grindstones, pestles, hammers, discoidal stones of 
doubtful purpose, etc. The surfaces of some appear to have been used for 
hammering and of others the surfaces have been smoothed in a manner more 
typical of mulling or pestle-and-mortar form of attrition, and others perhaps 
by glancing blows’. I have made two classes, one of rubbers and grinders and 
a second of hammers. My aim has been to emphasize the primary function 
for which a tool is fitted or appears to have been used, but many of either group 


appear to have had more than one use and might be classified under both 
heads. 


Spheroid rubbers 
These stone balls of 1:5 in. to 2۰5 in. were called * corncrushers’ by Foote. 
The same writer noticed their frequent occurrence in pistacite. There are 


1 Joo, ot., PL xxi, nos. 7-9. Nos. 11 and 12 of this plate would. be classed as borers by me. 

1 ibid. 

3 Similar tools are known from many parts of the world. Their use in boring stone mace 
heads is illustrated and described from New Guinea by B. Blackwood, The technology of a modern 
Stone Age people in New Guinea, Oxford, 1950, PL vm C and E. 
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twelve in the collections of dolerite, diorite, gneiss, red felsite, and quartz, 
but none of pistacite. They have been roughly squared and rounded and finished 
by pecking. They closely compare with the stone weights discovered by Marshall 
in a jeweller’s hoard at Taxila (Sirkap).! 


Oval rubbers 

These stones with oval outline and flattened oval section are of four to 
nine inches in length. They are called ‘ mealing stones’ by Foote, and were 
doubtless used in conjunction with the quern. There are six 1n the collections 
of granite, gneiss, and micaceous gneiss. The regular form was obtained by 
pecking. Foote illustrates a typical specimen.? 


Querns (mealing troughs) 

The mealing trough, as it was named by Foote, is a rectangular to oval slab 
of granite with a concave depression. on one or both faces. The weight of such 
an object makes it a cumbersome piece for the collector and this, perhaps, 
accounts for the absence of specimens in the collections. Foote illustrates 
two examples of 1 ft. 9 in. and 2 ft. 2 in. in length.? The regular form was 
obtained by pecking. 


Flat grinding stones 

A number of flat stones were probably used as palettes and were so named 
by Foote and Subbarao. There are three in the collections. They are of granite 
and & dark micaceous gneiss, and were pecked and ground (Fig. 3, no. 29, 
and Fig. 4, no. 45). 


Hammers 

Spheroid and discoid hand-hammers 

There are 25 roughly spherical or discoidal tools mainly of basalt and 
2 1n. to 24 in. in diameter. The discoids vary between one and two inches in 
thickness. They are generally made from tabular blocks of appropriate thick- 
ness, trimmed and rounded by grinding. They fit the hand well and it is difficult 
to imagine any means of hafting them. Their function could have been for 
hammering or for rubbing, and was probably mainly the coarser flaking of stone 
tools. Fig. 3, no. 27, is an example of the discoidal variety. 


Cylindrical hand-hammers 

There are eight examples in the collections, all being of basalt. Subbarao 
named this type ‘ fabricator ’, and as they were probably used for flaking stone 
tools the name is also correct. They vary from two to three inches in length, 
and have been roughly flaked and ground, or beaten smooth at the ends (Fig. 3, 
no. 28, and Fig. 4, no. 44). 

1 Sir J. Marshall, Taxa, Cambridge, 1951, 509-11. The comparison is in form and technique 


of manufacture. It ın no way implies that they are of comparable age. 
3 loo. cit., Pl. 48, no. 2034 A. „ 7 ibid, Pls. 7 and 8. 


- 
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Axe hammers or pestles 


There are 21 specimens of basalt, diorite, and granite. Some appear to 
have been made from axes which were damaged at the edge but others were 
probably specially made. The illustrated specimen (Fig. 3, no. 26) has a near 
circular section and may have been used as a pestle. It is pecked all over. 
The majority appear to have been hafted and used as light hammers. 


Grooved hammerstones 
This type is not represented in the collections, but Foote reports a single 
specimen from Bellary District, 


Miscellaneous 
Bored mace heads 


There is no specimen in the collections, but three are listed by Subbarao 
from the district, 


Stone discs, balls, etc. 


There are several stone discs of 1 in. to 24 in. diameter and about half 
an inch in thickness, They show no sign of any use and were probably used 
either as weights or as gaming pieces. Similarly several small stone balls 
of less than one and a half inches diameter may have been gaming pieces or 
weights, or, as Foote suggested, sling stones. 


To conclude,,we may summarize some of the points arising from the classifica- 
tion. Certam types which are not included m the collections are very rare, 
for example the bored mace head and the grooved hammerstone. Certain types 
are unwieldy to collect and may therefore have been neglected, for example 
the querns. Otherwise, there is a striking similarity between the two collections 
and, with very few exceptions, the types described by Subbarao. Thus the 
axes in both the British Museum and Pitt Rivers number 57 per cent of the 
total collections. Of these axes about one in seven in both collections was 
probably hafted and used adze-wise. The other types show similar corre- 
spondences of numbers. It thus appears as if these casual collections, when they 
are of sufficient size, can afford a fairly accurate and reliable picture of the stone 
tools in use in the region. As yet no excavation of sufficient size to produce 
anything like the full range of tools has taken place, and until such excavations 
do take place surface collections, properly handled, must be relied upon. I hope 
in future papers to discuss the relationship of this neolithic industry of Bellary 
with that revealed by other collections in British museums from other regions 
of India. Finally, I would like to thank Mr. J. W. Brailsford and members 
of the staff of the British and Medieval Department of the British Museum for 
their kind assistance. 


1 Joo, cit., 85-0. : * Joc. cit., 41. 


THE SHUN-TSUNG SHIH-LU 
By E. G. PULLEYBLANK 


I 


HE official chronicle of the short reign of the Emperor Shun-tsung (28 Feb. 
to 31 Aug., A.D. 805) was composed by Han Yü, the most famous prose 
writer of the T'ang dynasty. To this we owe the survival of what purports 
to be this chronicle, as a unique example of the ‘ Veritable Records ' (shih-iu) 
composed in the T'ang History Office. I say purports to be because it 18 not 
at all clear what relation the version we now possess bears to that which came 
from Han Yü's brush. Mr. Solomon? has given a brief, lucid analysis of the 
problems regarding this text but he has not, I think, examined quite all the 
evidence or considered all the possible interpretations of it. l shall deal more 
fully with this pomt below. 

The present Shun-tsung shth-lu, even if it has nothing to do with Han Yü, 
is of interest as the only example, albeit an imperfect one, of the ‘ Veritable 
Records’ of the T'ang dynasty, when this and other elements of Chinese 
official historiography were in their formative state. It is also of interest to 
compare it with the Chiu T'ang-shu, though, since, as I shall show, a larger 
and more adequate text of the shvh-lu was used for the Chiu T'ang-shu, the 
amount of unique information ib contains is very small. sAn examination of the 
differences between it and the Chiu T'ang-shu on the basis of the hypothesis 
that it represents a preliminary draft might well be of some interest but a 
final assessment of its importance as a historical source will have to await a 
detailed study of the events with which it is concerned. 

Mr. Solomon has not on the whole dealt with this. It is a subject very 
worthy of attention for the real nature of the dramatic events of 805 is by no 
means clear. To what extent were Wang Shu-wen, Wang P'ei FE 43, and their 
associates, who included the celebrated writer Liu Tsung-yüan 81 5% JG, 
genuine reformers and not merely self-seeking intriguers ? A study of this 
question in the context of later T'ang history as a whole would be very welcome. 

A few words about the translation. Mr. Solomon has wisely avoided the 
extreme literalness which renders some recent translations from Chinese 
historical texts virtually unreadable. Although there are occasional awkward- 
nesses, on the whole his text reads smoothly and easily. One may, however, 
question the decision to leave all titles and official terms in transcription. 
He does give translations in a glossary at the back but it would have greatly 


1 Bernard 8. Solomon (tr.) : The veritable record of the T'ang Emperor Shun-teung (February 28, 
805—August 31, 805) Han Yu's Shun-isung shsh-lu, translated wh introduction and notes. 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, xir.) xxxiu, 82 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. (Distributed in G.B. by Geoffrey Cumberlege. 245.) 
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assisted the non-sinological reader and even the sinologist unfamiliar with 
T'ang terminology to have been given these translations in the text. 

I note a number of places where I would differ from Mr. Solomon’s 
interpretations. 

p. 15 8 JE, translated as ‘ certain officials’, means ‘ civil officials’ (as 
opposed to eunuchs). 

Æ fh, translated as ‘ original value’, means rather ‘ actual value ’. 

p. 16 $€ Jk JE] Bt 2K JE 35 18 cn 15 T GM is translated as‘... and 
there was no one who dared ask where these people came from. On these 
occasions when they negotiated a price . . >; i should be replaced by A 
or Ñ (see commentary) and the passage means, ‘ No one dared ask where they 
came from or bargain about the price’. 

i15 R i& XE P9 Bh #F FH [E g, which is rendered, ‘ In addition they 
would exact gate charges and commissions ' should read : ' They also demanded 
money for gate charges and hire of transport for the “tribute offerings ”’ 
[i:e. the goods seized by the eunuchs] ’. 

X Hj Æ, translated as ° agam issued a prohibition ', should read ' again 
issued an explicit prohibition °. 

dp HN X 3E H 3E, rendered as ° When a monastery was to be called upon 
to supply them ', should read ' Monasteries and Taoist temples which were to 
be called on next [1.e. were next on the rota] '. 

p.17 2$ RH JA Hx & m, translated as ‘ were all committing acts of 
cruelty and taking the money and goods of others ’, should read ° would commit 
outrageous acts in order to extort money and goods’. 

RY $î Wy, translated as ° new goods ', probably means rather ° novelties ’. 

A $i, translated as ‘ different opinions ’, means ' strange rumours ’.‏ 25 .م 

p. 26. There never was an examination called the wen-hstieh X. 44 examina- 
tion. Chang Cho BB ¥ (i.e. Chang Wen-ch'eng) passed seven literary ezamina- 
tsons of various kinds. 

EL 3E, translated as ' quickly rose’, means ‘after successive promotions 
became . . .’. 

* Chieftain ’ seems an inadequate term to apply to the Tsan-po or King of 
Tibet. 

p. 28. RA LA ff {E A Fı, translated as ‘ had acted proudly and exaggerated 
his own worth ’, means rather ‘ greatly prided himself on his blunt haughtiness ’. 


II 


Mr. Solomon distinguishes three versions of the Shun-tsung shth-lu on the 
basis of the texts relative to its composition : A and B-—two successive versions 
by Han Yii himself, and C—a revision ordered in 830 by the emperor Wen- 
tsung. Of these, A and B can hardly have differed greatly since B was a revision 
presented within a month of the rejection of A. Moreover the terms of Han Yü's 
memorial of presentation make it clear that he was ordered to return A after 
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revision and was not expected to present a new text.! We can therefore eliminate 
A from separate consideration. On the other hand we must take into considera- 
tion another Shun-tsung shth-lu in three chüan by Wei Ch'u-hou? dk BR PR 
which preceded that of Han Yü and which the latter was given to revise in 812 
after he entered the History Office. Mr. Solomon excludes this from considera- 
tion on the ground that it was in three chiian, not five, and therefore unlikely 
to be confused with Han Yü's, but I do not think this is conclusive evidence, 
as I shall show. 

Ssu-ma Kuang informs us in the T'zu-chth t‘ung-chien k'ao-s that at the 
time of the composition of the Ch'ung-wen tsung-mu in 1034-41 there were 
seven. copies of the Shun-tsung shth-lu in the imperial libraries, representing 
two versions of the text. Two copies were of a much more detailed text (£ 2k) 
than the other five (¥ 2k). All the texts were in five chiian and bore the name 
of Han Yu. Mr. Solomon calls the former D and the latter E. Ssu-ma Kuang 
distinguishes the two texts in his notes in the K‘ao-2 and gives a number 
of quotations which enable us to tell something about their relation to the 
present text. Mr. Solomon shows that the present text is clearly not D but 
may well be E. 

It remains to be determined what relation D and E bore to one another and 
to A-B, C, and Wei Ch'u-hou's version. Mr. Solomon comes to the somewhat 
hesitant conclusion that our present text (that is E) may be C or a still later 
revision, of which we have no record. While I would agree that it 1s impossible 
entirely to rule this possibility out I feel that it is more likely that the present 
text is in fact Wei Ch‘u-hou’s and has nothing to do with Han Yii at all. 

Let us examine the internal evidence. Fortunately we need not rely 
solely on the few quotations in the Tzu-chth t‘ung-chien k‘ao-1 taken by them- 
selves. As the Ch'ing scholar Chao I remarked, the compilers of the Chiu 


1 * Chin Shun-teung huang-ti shih-lu piao-chuang ', Han Ch'ang-li chi 38. 

3 ibid. See also the end of Han Yu's biography in Chiu "T'ang-shu 160, where, however, it 
is gard that Wei Ch‘u-hou’s version was prepared later as a result of dissatasfactuon with Han 
Yu's. This is obviously an error and one is led to ask how 1t came to be made Han Yu already 
had an officia] biography ss early as 830. This is proved by a reference to his biography in the 
* National History’ [B] HH in La Han’s preface to his collected works. The preface 1s undated 
but must have been written in the period 827-30 in view of the office which Li Han held when he 
wrote it. (See Chu Hsi's commentary on this preface ın Han chi k'ao-1 1.1.6, reproduced also 
in the standard editions of Han Yu’s works, and compare Li Han’s biography in Chiu T“ang-shu 
171.) We should have expected Han Yu’s biography to appear for the first time under the date 
of his death in the Ching-tsung shth-lu but this was only completed in 843 (see Yu-hat 48.8.a). 
Presumably a biography had already been prepared in the History Office for ultimate msertion 
in the shth-lu. Ia Han would have been able to see it since he was ın the History Office at the 
time working on the Haten-tsung shth-lu. It is inconceivable that the confusion about Wei Ch‘u- 
hou's Shun-tsung shth-lu could have ocourred at that time and, as is indicated by its appearance 
out of chronological order appended to the biography, the passage in question must have been 
a later addition. This could either have been in the preparation of the Ching-tsung shih-lw or 
in the final editing of the Chiu T'ang-shu in the Five Dynasties period. In either case it is 
interesting as probably indicating the contanued existence of Wei Ch'u-hou's version of the 
Shih-tu. 

* Under Yung-chen 1 (805)/2/jen-&u. See also Yu-hai 40.0.b. 
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T'ang-shu for the most part took over previously existing materials prepared 
in the T'ang History Office—the T'ang-shu of Liu Fang up to about 760 and 
the shth-lu of later reigns in so far as they existed—with very little change 
apart from abridgement.! It seems clear that their source for the reign of 
Shun-tsung was the detailed version of the Shun-tsung shth-lu (D). A detailed 
comparison of the present Shth-lu with the Shun-tsung pen-cht reveals a 
considerable number of discrepancies and additional material which makes it 
clear that our present text cannot have been the source of the pen-cht. On the 
other hand there are two passages quoted from D in the T'zu-chth i'ung-chien 
k‘ao-- which do not appear in the present text but which are identical with 
passages in the pen-cht.? 

There are six biographies included in the present SA4-iu.? A comparison 
with the corresponding biographies in the Chiu T'ang-shw shows that in no 
case can the present text of the Shth-lu have provided the sole source for one 
of these biographies though the texts do bear close relations to eaoh other. 
On the other band a long passage quoted from D by the K‘ao-t which does not 
appear in the present text occurs unchanged except for some slight abridge- 
ment in the biography of Wang Shu-wen FE BK X in the Chiu T'ang-shu.* 
The obvious explanation is that D was the text used by the compilers of the 
Chiu T'ang-shu. We can go further and show that the text used by the Chiu 
T‘ang-shu compilers was either that emanating from Han Yü or one still based 
on Han Yü's text. 

The historian's comment at the end of the Shun-tsung pen-cht in the Chiu 
T'ang-shw is introduced by the words ‘The history official Han Yü says’ 
E Ff f & EI. It must obviously have come from Han Y ü's Shth-lu, though 
of course the version used by the Chiu T'ang-shu compilers may have 
incorporated later alterations. This Comment is not in the present text of the 
Shth-lu and its contents strongly suggest that the original version to which it 
was appended was both different from and fuller than the present text. It 
resumes in somewhat different words and a different order the matter about 
Shun-tsung’s life as Crown Prince under his father Te-tsung which is contained 
at the beginning of the present text of the Shth-lu; but it also refers to matters 
not related in the present text. Now it is very unlikely that Han Yü would 
have mentioned in his Comment anything not contained in the body of his 
Shsh-lu. Part of the new matter refers to Shun-tsung’s conduct during Te-tsung’s 
flight to Feng-t‘ien. In his final memorial of presentation Han Yii explicitly 
says, ‘ As for [the late Emperor’s] valorous conduct at Feng-t‘ien, I have made 
further enquiries and, in accordance with what I have learned, I have recorded 

1 Nien-erh shih cha-chi 16, ‘ Chin T’ang-shu ch‘ien-pan ch‘uan yang shih-lu kuo-ahih chiu- 
pen’; see also Pulleyblank, BSOAS, xm, 2, 1950, 448-78. 

* See Solomon, pp. xix and xxi, passages le and 4a and compare Chiu T'ang-shu 14. 

3 Namely those of Chang Chien if JE and Ling-hu Huan 47 XK WH in ch. 3, those of Chang 
Wan-fu RR Ay FH, Lu Chih Ep $, and Yang Ch'eng AE jf in ch. 4 and that of Wang Shu-wen 


in ch. 5; of. biographies in Chiu T'ang-shu 149, 152, 139, 192, and 135. 
* Bee Solomon, p. xx, passage 3a, and compare with Chiu T'ang-shu 135. 
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it in the first roll '.1 The Sung commentators took this to refer to the sentence, 
‘When Te-tsung proceeded to Feng-t‘ien, in the midst of the confusion the 
[late] emperor, bow in hand, personally commanded the Scouts Jp ih 12 
in the rear of the army and suffered all the troubles and hardships to the full’, 
which occurs at the beginning of the present text; but it would seem that 
Han Yii meant more than this, for in his Comment he said, ‘ When he followed 
the emperor to Feng-t‘1en and the rebel, [Chu] Tzu, was pressing hard, he was 
personally constantly in front of the palace army sk JK. He mounted the walls 
and fought back the attack, urging on the officers and men’. In the italicized 
sentence Han Yü is no doubt referring to some other incident more fully 
recorded at the beginning of his own text. This passage in Han Yii’s Shih-lu 
may well have been the source for a passage relating to the Crown Prince’s con- 
duct at the siege of Feng-t‘ien in T'2u-chth t‘ung-chien 229 (Chien-chung 4/11 /wu- 
izu). (One may wonder incidentally why, if E was an abridgement of D, 
this passage was chosen for deletion.) 

Further evidence is provided by a preface which a contemporary of Han Yu, 
Ch'üan Te-yü #2 4 M, wrote for the collected works of Lu Chih,? for it contains 
an account of Lu Chih's life which, though much briefer, corresponds on the 
whole very closely to that in the Chiu T‘ang-shu both in arrangement and 
wording. Where the Chiu T'ang-shw and the present text of the Shth-lu differ 
the preface invariably agrees with the former (the fact that it occasionally 
includes words from the Shth-lu which are not in the Chiu T'ang-shu probably 
only indicates that these matters appeared in both D and E but were omitted 
by the Chtu T'ang-shu editors). The preface is undated but it must have been 
written before 818, the year in which Ch'üan Te-yü died. Assuming that he 
based himself on the official Shun-tsung shth-lu as it existed at that time it 
can only have been that of Han Yü, completed in 815. 

The preface once refers to certain writings of Lu Chih's as being contained 
in the Te-tsung shth-lu. This might suggest that the biography of Lu Chih 
which Ch'üan was following was contained in the Te-tsung shth-lu and not 
in the Shun-tsung shth-lu at all. Since it was apparently the standard practice 
to include a man’s biography in the shth-lu under the date on which his death 
was recorded it would be hard to account for the existence of biographies of 
Lu Chih in both Sheh-lu. I think it is more likely that this citation of the 
Te-tsung shth-lu is a cross-reference made by the compilers of the Shun-tsung 
shth-lu to matter already included in its chronological place in the history of 
the previous reign, which Ch^üan took over word for word into his preface. In 
the biography of Lu Chih in the Chiu T'ang-shu the document in question is 
quoted in full, having no doubt been inserted from the Te-tsung shih-lu by the 
editors. It does not appear in the present text of the Shun-tsung shih-lu nor 
is there any reference to it. 


* Han Ch‘ang-li ch 38. The commentary هد‎ that of Sun Ju-t'ing $$ jr HA. See Wu-pai-chia 


chu yyn-pien Ch‘ang-li heien-shang wen-chi Tp E ax ib uw X B Ab x 


3 * Lu Chih han-yuan chi hsu ', Ch‘uan Tsar-chih wen-chi, pu-k'o, 1l.a.ff. (SPTE). 
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The argument so far leads us to conclude (1) that D, the detailed text 
extant in Northern Sung, was the version used in the compilation of the Chiu 
T'ang-shu and (2) that D was the version compiled by Han Yii and his colla- 
borators with perhaps some later revision, but at any rate remaining closer 
to Han Yü's text than E. It is not easy to decide with absolute certainty 
whether E was a later revision of D or whether it was, as I think, the text which 
preceded D. The fact that many passages in E could easily be regarded as 
straightforward abridgements of texts now in the Chiu T'ang-shu does not 
&t all prove that this was the order of things, for such cases can equally 
well be explained on the supposition that D gave a fuller version of the 
original documents on which E was based or added other details from other 
sources. 

We can at any rate say that if our present text came after D it cannot 
have been simply an abridgement of D. This is shown by discrepancies in the 
dating of events as between the present Shth-lu and the pen-chi of the Chiu 
T'ang-shu which could hardly be accounted for by mere copyists’ errors. If 
this assumption is correct, it surely means that if E comes after D it can only 
have been an official revision in the History Office and not merely an un- 
authorized abridgement of D made, perhaps, for circulation with Han Yü's 
works. It is difficult, however, in that case to understand the nature of the 
omissions from D. The only revision of which we have definite information, 
that ordered under Wen-tsung, was to be confined to a few matters concerning 
affairs within the palace to which the Emperor (probably at the instigation of 
eunuchs) objected, and the whole tenor of Lu Sui’s gk f memorial on that 
occasion suggests that he was determined that as little as possible should be 
done.1 There is some vague reference to a previous revision in the reign of 
Mu-tsung? of which we have no further details but there is nothing to 
indieate that this was extensive enough to account for the difference between 
D and E. 

If we examine what is contained in the pen-cht but not in the present Shih-lu 
it is difficult to give any good reason for its having been removed. Mr. Solomon 
notes that some events in the provinces were recounted in D and not in E 
and suggests that their omission was in order to make the Shth-lu more truly 
a court chronicle. But the shth-lu were not in principle court chronicles but 
portions of the National History, as is shown for example by their inclusion 
of necrologies of officials. Moreover some strictly court matters such as the 


1 CTS 159; cf. Ts‘e-fu yüan-kuei 556.22.a and 562.9.b. See also the discussion of this and 
other evidence about this revision in the commentary at the beginning of wat-chs 6 in the standard 
editions of Han Yü's works which stem from Liao Ying-chung MA £$ rp, e.g. the Kuo-Asweh 
chi-pen ts'ung-shu. This comment, which is not Chu Hsi's, may have come from the Wu-pai- 
chia edition, in which case it probably bore the name of ite author. Since the reprints of this 
edition available to me lack the watchs, I am unable to cheok it. Cf. Chao I, Nien-erh-shth 
cha-chi 16, ° T‘ang shih-lu kuo-shih fan liang-tz'u san shih’. 

2 CTS 160, end of Han Yu's biography. 
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conferring of certain titles on palace ladies were also evidently in D but not 
in E. 

Han Yu's memorial of presentation tells us that when Wei Ch'u-hou's 
Shth-lu was given to him it was criticized as being ‘not comprehensive or 
complete’ 2k ja] ¥$. It seems to me that it is easier to account for the nature 
of the present SAih-lu by supposing that it represents the imperfect preliminary 
version than by supposing it to represent a later abridgement. It is not easy 
to find clear, positive indications that this was the order of events but one 
or two further points may be noted which seem to point in that direction. 

(1) At the end of its biography of Chang Chien the Shth-lu mentions the 
titles of certain works composed by him but fails to mention his collected works 
3 4 in 30 chiian which is recorded in the Chiu T'ang-shu biography (and also 
in the epitaph composed by Ch'üan Te-yii—unfortunately undated). Unless 
the reference to this book has accidentally dropped out of the Shth-lu text there 
seems to be no reason for its omission except to suppose that it was a posthumous 
collection unknown to the compilers of E or published between the completion 
of E and that of D. 

(2) Towards the end of Lu Chih’s biography in the Chtu T'ang-shu, but 
not in the Shsh-lu, there is an account of a meeting between Lu Chih and 
Li Chi-fu Æ 3&8 d while the former was in exile.4 This may well have been 
reported to the History Office by Li Chi-fu during the time that he had the 
supervision. of it, that is, during Han Yi’s tenure of office. 

While it is impossible to reach a conclusion, therefore, which can be regarded 
as absolutely certain, the supposition that our present Shth-lu is that of Wei 
Ch'u-hou and has nothing to do with Han Yü can at least be said to account 
very satisfactorily for the internal evidence. The chief difficulty with this 
supposition is that whereas Wei Ch'u-hou's SAth-lu was in three chiian we 
have the statement of Ssu-ma Kuang that E was in five chtian and bore the 
name of Han Yu. It might be supposed that if E was based on D it might still 
bear Han Yü's name in spite of very extensive revisions and abridgement of 
the text, including the omission of Han Yü's Historian's Comment. On the 
other hand, in view of Han Yü's great fame as a writer and the consequent 
interest in anything proceeding from him, it is by no means impossible to suppose 
that at some time before the compilation of the Ch‘ung-wen tsung-mu someone 
got hold of the shorter version of the Sith-lu and either through an innocent 
error or with fraudulent intent wrongly attributed it to Han Yü, at the same 
time dividing its three chiian into five in order to make it correspond to the 
known facts about Han Yü's Shth-lu. We can at any rate say with confidence 
that the present Shth-lu is not the text which left Han Yü's brush and can only 
lament the fact that although both versions were extant the wrong one became 
attached to his collected works and so survived. 


1 Chiu-T“ang-shu 14.2.b under fifth month, chia sh'en. * Han Ch'ang-li chs 38. 
2 OTS 149; Ch'uan T'ang wen 506. 4 OTS 139. 
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At present the Shth-lu comprises ch. 6-10 of the supplement (wat-che SE 4&) 
attached to Han Yii's works. It is not certain when and by whom this supple- 
ment was compiled. The Ch'ung-wen tsung-mu (1034-41) merely listed the 
works proper in 40 chüan.* According to Fang Sung-ch‘ing Jj dt HM, who 
published a collated edition of Han Yü's works in 1186,3 the earliest edition 
available to him to contain a supplement was that of Su Pu AME 3f printed 
in Szechwan during the Chia-yu period (1056-63) which combined the previous 
work of four scholars, Liu K'ai BJ BH,“ Ou-yang Hsiu Ek BE 4,5 Yin Chu 
Fr Fk, and Liu Yeh $j HE." Of these, Liu Yeh had made a supplement con- 
sisting of 25 pieces which Fang used as the basis of his own supplement in one 
chiian (the present was-cht contains 34 pieces and they are differently arranged). 
Fang says nothing about the presence or otherwise of the Shun-tsung shth-lu 
in Liu Yeh's supplement but Chu Hsi quotes Liu Yeh's preface, as reproduced 
in Su P‘u’s edition, as saying, ‘ Apart from the appended collection there is the 


Shun-tsung shth-lu making 10 chiian’ $ 46 OL WB RHR dS + ES This 
seems to mean that Liu Yeh’s edition contamed a supplement in 10 chuan 


including the Shun-isung shth-lu. If so, it was probably the first to do so 
and no doubt the version of the Sheh-lu which he chose was taken over by 
subsequent editors, Liu Yeh was a scholar in the Lung-t'u ko tH fi] BH, one 
of the Imperial Libraries, in the first half of the eleventh century, during which 


1 Chu Hai notes that Li Ao's ak HH hsing-chuang of Han Yu mentions a ' small collection ° 
Ay $f in 10 chuan in addition to the main collected works in 40 chuan and wonders whether 
this may be the wai-chi. The reference must, however, be to a collection of poetry alone in 10 
chuan which existed slready in the ninth century and of which Fang Sung-ch‘ing was able to 
consult a manusoript copy dated 870 which had belonged to the Ling-hu 4> JI family. (Han-chi 
k‘ao-i 9.10.0; L4 Wen-kung chi 11 (SPTE); Han cht chu-cheng, hsw-lu 5.b (Ssu-k'u chen-pen 
series).) 

A passage in Y4-hai 55 (quoting the Chung-Asing shu-mu ?) might be taken to mean that 
the edition of Han Yu with supplement including the Shi-lu began with Tseng Kung 
fer XE. It can, however, also be construed to mean only that a further addendum of I-wen للد‎ A 
in one chuan stemmed from Tseng Kung. Since there appears to be no other evidence of Tseng 
Kung's having made an edition of Han Yu, one must in any oase take this statement with some 
reserve. 

* Oh‘ung-wen teung-mu 5, p. 347 (Kuo-hsueh chi-pen ts'ung-shu). 

3 Bee Ssu-k'u é‘i-yao 150 and Fang Sung-ch‘ng, Han chi chu-cheng in the Seu-k'u chen-pen 
series, 

4 Liu K‘ai (048-1001) wrote a concluding note (pa) to his text of Han Yu’s works when he 
was 23 or 24, therefore in 070-1. See Ho-tung hsien-sheng chi 11.8.0 (SPTE). 

5 Qu-yang Haiu’s (1007-72) interest in Han Yu’s works is well known. See ' Chi chiu-pen 
Han wen hou’, Ou-yang wen-chung ch‘uan-chs 13.0.9 (Ssu-pu pet-yao). 

* Yin Chu (1001-47) was closely associated with Ou-yang Hsiu in the promotion of ku-wen 
modelled on Han Yu and Liu Tsung-yüan. See Sung-shth 295. 

7 Liu Yeh 18 called Liu Lung-t'u by Fang Sung-ch‘ing, no doubt with reference to his office 
in the Lung-t‘u ko. The date when he held this office cannot be established more precisely 
from his biography than some time (probably a number of years) after 1017. See Han chs chu- 
cheng, Ast-lu 8.b; Sung-sMA 202. 

5 Han ch k'ao-s 0.10.8. 
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time he may have extracted the shorter version of the Shvh-lu from the archives 
and added it to his edition of Han Yii’s works. 

Even Han Yu’s most ardent admirers were a little embarrassed by the 
Shun-tsung shth-lu as an example of his work. Hung Hsing-tsu JE R XH 
who composed the Han-tzu men-p‘u ù F 4£ BB, a chronology of Han Yu's 
life and works (preface 1125), complained that subsequent revisions had left 
the text imperfect. Nevertheless he stoutly maintained that 'In making his 
history T'ui-chih (ie. Han Yu) had a deliberate purpose m what he recorded 
in detail and what he omitted. He removed routine matters ‘# Hf and recorded 
what had to do with government. His meaning in praising the good and 
blaming the evil is very clear '. The idea that a historian, following the path 
which tradition said Confucius had laid down in this editing of the ° Spring and 
Autumn Annals’, should show ' praise and blame’ by judicious cutting of the 
text may have influenced the choice from among the two texts available for 
inclusion in Han Yü's works. Hung Hsing-tsu had consulted the longer version 
of the Shun-tsung shth-lu for he cited a divergence between it and the ' Han 
text’ Hg Æ,? but it apparently did not occur to him to wonder what the 
relation was between the two texts or to question the text which by then 
formed part of Han Yü's works. Chu Hsi, who probably did not see the longer 
version, declared the text authentic and echoed Hung's sentiments when he 
said, ‘ Therefore, as far as the Shih-lu is concerned, I have still retained it in 
the supplement and collated it carefully in the hope that it may be sufficient 
to reveal the general meaning behind his excisions (a£ fh] zz. k 38) 3 

Others, perhaps less prejudiced in Han Yü's favour but judging of course 
only on the basis of the existing Shun-tsung-shth-lu, took a less favourable view 
of Han Yu as a historian. A certain Li Hsing-hstieh 4 4 4 (whom I have 
not been able to identify) said that while Han Yü surpassed Ou-yang Hsm 
as a writer he fell far short of him as a historian; and the Ming writer Yang 
Shen #5 t€ (1488-1559) expressed a similar opinion.‘ 


1 Han Wen let-p‘u 6.10.8. n Han Liu nien-p'u (Yueh-ya tang ts'ung-shu). 

* ibid, 5.4.b. 

3 Han chs k'ao-$ 9.21.8, b. The longer version of the Shth-lu was probably lost by this time. 
The Shun-tsung shih-iu did not appear as a separate work in the Chung-hatng shu-mu. 

* Both comments are quoted in the commentary at the beginning of wat-chs 6 in Chiang Chih- 
ch'iao's Hé — E edition of Han Yü's works (preface dated 1633, Japanese reprint). 


AN OBSCURE PASSAGE FROM THE PERIPLUS : 
KOAANAIOO ONTA TA METIZTA 1 


By ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


N the study of the early history of South East Asia the nature of the shipping 
which operated between India and the regions to the east has been the 
subject of much discussion. Sources for this study are rare enough and the fact 
that one of them, Pertplus of the Erythrean Sea, § 60, is either corrupt, as Müller 
believed, or contains & difficult hapax legomenon, has proved something of a 
stumbling block. The text of the Periplus rests upon a single MS (Heidelberg : 
Cod. Palatinus Gr. 398 saec. X tneuniss) of which there is a fourteenth or 
fifteenth century copy in the British Museum (Add. Mss. 19391). The Heidelberg 
MS is obviously the work of a careful scribe and it is, in fact, much less corrupt 
than was thought by either Müller or Fabricius, both of whom appear to have 
been more familiar with classical Greek than with xow7. Indeed, the scribe 
himself appears to have been less inclined than either of them to alter words or 
forms that were not within his reading, his general practice being to omit 
the accent in such cases. A critical edition of the text was prepared by Frisk 
m 1927, and he has dealt very fully with its general character as well as with 
that of the MS. This edition must be considered to be the only satisfactory 
one.? 
The passage in question runs as follows : 


émwpórepa Kal Kara TO éfíjs Keipeva éovw éeumdpia Kaydpa xal 
TToso0v0n kai Lwrárua, êv ols romà pe dorw màoîa péxps Auvpucfs 
mapareyopeva THY yiv, érepa O° èk uovotiAcv mAolwv peyiorwy dais 
éLevypéva, Acyopeva aávyapa* Tû Sê eis THY xpvoTv Kal eis Tov ayy» - 
Statpovra KoAavdiodwrra Ta peyra. 


The reference to coasting craft presents no difficulty, and there is general . 
agreement that the cavyapa are craft of the catamaran type. The third 
category, however, which is that of ocean-going shipping has given rise to much 
discussion. Müller commented : 


‘De significatione vocis xoAavdiodwrra nil asseverare audet. Accentu 
vox in cod. caret. Pro rà péyora scrib. videtur dyra péyiora, nisi 
fuit xoAdvéia Óvra péytora.’ ? 


1 This paper is based in part on my communication to the 28rd International Congress of 
Orientaliste, Cambridge, 1954. Ihave to thank my colleague, Dr. A. O. Graham, for his assistance 
in discussion of the Chinese texts. 

2 C. Muller, Geographi graeci minores, Paris, 1853, 1, 257-305 ; B. Fabricius, Der Periplus 
des Erythrarschen Meeres von einem Unbekannten, Leipzig, 1883 ; H. Brisk, Le Périple de la Mer 
Erythrée, Goteborg, 1927. 

* Müller, op. at., 301. 
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Du Cange, as early as 1688, had been bolder. In his Glossarium, s.v. 
KOAANAIÓOQNTON , he writes : 


‘° Navigli barbarici genus. Arrianus in Periplo maris Erythraei. . . . 
Putabam legendum keAávóia dvra &e. 


xeAavo.ov he explains as a Byzantine fire-ship, but neither at this point, 
nor in the various Du Cange MSS, is there any explanation of the connexion 
between Far Eastern merchantmen and Byzantine fire-ships. The pattern of 
emendation proposed by Du Cange and by Müller has found general acceptance, 
and in the last 50 years various attempts have been made to discover in 
xoAdvéta Sanskrit or Tamil words for boat, although the evidence for Indian 
ocean-going shipping at the beginning of the Christian era is singularly unsub- 
stantial unless the assumption is first made that the passage in question refers 
to Indian bottoms. Thus, M. George Coedés,? Hornell,? and Meile,* have seen 
in the phrase, emended to read xoAdvdia dvra (và) uéyiora, references to 
kola, killin, killa, and kalam, but the precise nature of these varied craft is 
difficult to determine. Monier Williams explains kola as a raft, while Hornell 
states that killan and külla are Tamil terms ‘ both for a large outrigger fishing 
canoe and for the outrigger frame alone’. It is possible that these suggestions 
contain part of the matter, but 16 seems that, by the use of other sources for 
maritime activity in the seas of southern Asia, the elucidation of this text can 
be taken a stage further. 

In the course of his study of Lin-i $k 6,5 M. R. A. Stein put forward the 
suggestion that an analogous form was to be found in Chinese. The Shut- 
ching -chu 7K 8 žE, which was written by Li Tao-yuan BE 3i jp at the beginning 
of the sixth century A.D., contains an account of a naval battle in which the 
king of Lin-i was involved. The king's ship was put out of control, but was 
rescued by another vessel, k'un-lun-tan ko Fi gg "B. g. M. Stein takes the 
opportunity to discuss various texts in connexion with this passage which 
throw light upon shipping in this area and concludes : 


‘On ne peut guère, je crois, séparer les k‘ouen-louen-tan du CKT des 
koland:a du Périple. Nous avons ainsi un nouveau cas de renseignement 
concordant provenant des deux côtés de lInde transgangétique: les 
Chinois d'une part, les Grecs de l'autre ’.” 


The reconstructed form of the phrase in question, *kuon-luon-tán,9 con- 


1 Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae ei infimae graectiatis, Paris, 1688. 

3 G. Codés, Textes des auteurs greca et latins relatifs a U Hatréme-Orient, Paris, 1910, p. xvii, n. 1. 

3 J. Hornell, The origins and ethnological significance of Indian boat designs. (Mem. Aas. Soc. 
Bengal, vm), Calcutta, 1920, 215. 

4 P, Meile, ‘ Les Yavanas dans l'Inde tamoule ', J.da., 1940-1, 90-2. 

5 R. A, Stein, ‘ Le Lin-yi', Han-hiue (Pekin), xz, 1-3, 1947, 64-7. Cited as Stein. 

€ Shuwching-chu (Ssu pu is‘ung kan ed.), ch. 36, 23 (a). 

? Stein, 67. 

$ All the reconstructed forms are after B. Karlgren, Analytic dictionary of Chinese and 
Japanese. 
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sidered as the Chinese equivalent of a Greek representation of a native South 
East Asian term is probably as close as could be expected, but the correctness 
of the suggestion depends upon the acceptance of the conventional emendation. 
If this is set upon one side, another possibility exists which M. Stem does not 
appear to have considered, although he devotes some space to a consideration 
of the term involved, po Af, which had earlier been the subject of some remarks 
by Pelliot. 

According to Wan Chen B FE, who wrote an account of the South during 
the Wu dynasty (a.D. 222-77), 


"foreigners [i.e. natives of S.E. Asia] call ships po. The biggest are 20 
chang or more in length, and two or three chang above the waterline. Seen 
from above they resemble covered galleries (BH i). They carry six to 
seven hundred men and a cargo of 10,000 hu ’.? 


This seems to indicate a vessel of about 170 feet overall, with a freeboard 
of some 16 feet or more, though it is not clear what is included in height above 
the water. Another writer of Wu times, K'ang T'ai BE $, who seems to have 
been the source for much of China’s knowledge of countries to the south, 
tells us that the ship which was used by Indo-Scythian (ĦA 3) traders for the 
transport of horses was also known as po. He also provides a tantalizing 
reference to monsoon trade between the island (or possibly province: the 
character is 44) of Chia-na-t‘tao and Ta-ch‘tn, the passage, under seven sails, 
taking a month and a few days in a large po.* Pelliot restored Chta-na-t tao 
Im #5 33 as *Kanadvipa and noted that this name occurs in the Chinese version 
of the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana as one of 500 small islands which surrounded 
Jambudvipa.5 An alternative form could be *Ganadvipa, possibly m the sense 
of archipelago, or as the name of an island known in the Ramayana.? M. Stein, 
relying upon a postulated alternance chia-na—na-chia (= naga) has suggested 
Nagadvipa and drawn attention to the Ptolemaic Nagadiba, which appears 
to have been a port in Ceylon, situated in the vicinity of the present Trincomali.’ 
None of these indications is sufficiently precise to enable us to identify the 
particular route in question, but the passages confirm the picture of & po 
as & large merchantman and associate such vessels with trade with the Roman 
Orient, a trade which was, above all, the concern of the writer of the Periplus. 
Further information is to be found in the I-ch‘teh-ching yini — A) BK FE, a 
dictionary compiled by Huei-lin $& 3k which according to Pelliot was com- 


1 P, Pelliot, ‘ Textes chinois concernant l'Indochine hindouisée ', Et.As., I, 243-03. Cited 
ag Pelliot. 

3 T'ai-p'ing-yl-lan (Seu pu te‘ung k'an ed), oh. 769. 

3 T'ai-p'ing-yu-lan, ch. 859. 

t T'ai-p'ing-yu-lan, ch. 771. 

5 Pelliot, 251-2. 

ê S. Lévi, ‘ Pour l'histoire du Ramayana’, J.da., 1918, 80. 

7 Btein, p. 293, n. 347. 
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pleted in a.D. 817.1 Huei-lin gives a number of instances of po and includes the 
following passage : 


' Ssü-ma Piao, in his commentary on Chuang Tat, says: “large ocean- 
going ships are called po". According to the Kuang ya: °“ po is an ocean- 
going ship ". It has a draught of 60 feet (1). It is fast and carries 1000 men 
as well as merchandise. It is also called K'un-lun-po (Jf R B A5) 3 


He also gives certain details of the construction of the po to which we 
shall return. The Kuang ya W "f& was a dictionary compiled by Chang I 
Hk Hg about a.n. 230. Ssii-ma Piao m] Hg lived from c. 240 to c. 305 A.D. 
Most of his commentary is lost, including this passage, and the word po does 
not appear in the text of Chuang Tzti as it is known to us. Pelliot commented : 
‘je doute que le mot $f po se rencontre dans le texte méme de Tchouang tseu, 
au Ive siècle de notre ère '.? Huei-lin also notes that the po were crewed either 
by men of k‘un-lun Xà f, variant ku-lun y Be, or by Koreans (kao-li H FE). 

The evidence available in the Chinese sources can be summarized as follows. 
The large, non-Chinese, merchantmen which were engaged upon the trade 
between East and West were known as po, or as k'un-lun-po, a crucial variant. 
They were crewed, most often, by men of E'un-lun, a term in use for various 
littoral peoples of South East Asia (vid. (nf. p. 351) and were sailing vessels. 
The earliest Chinese references appear to belong to the third century A.D., 
if we discount the faint possibility of the occurrence of the word in Chuang Tati. 
These sources are, then, perhaps a century and a half later than the Periplus 
but it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the shipping which they 
describe had not altered significantly over this period and it is most probable 
that it had been in existence for some considerable time. Indeed the develop- 
ment of ocean-going craft of this type is essentially a slow business, and it 1s 
extremely unhkely that there was any radical difference between the ships that 
sailed from the ports of South India for the Ganges and Chryse and those which 
still sailed these waters at the time of the arrival of the first European vessels. 
I do not therefore believe that any other source is likely to prove of greater 
assistance in the elucidation of the obscurity of this passage in the Periplus 
unless further MSS are discovered in the future. 

The word po consists, in addition to the signifie chow FF ' boat’, of the 
character pat Éj. It belongs therefore to a phonetic group for which Karlgren | 
gives the values: Cantonese pak, Ancient Chiese (sixth century 4.D.), bok. 
Since the word po is clearly to be associated with the geographical area to which 
the term k‘un-lun applies, it seems to be appropriate to postulate for po a 
South East Asian original of the order labial-vowel-velar/stop. Of these I have 
succeeded in finding the following instances : 


1 Taisho Tripitaka, No. 2128, ch. 61. 

4 The draught as printed is manifestly absurd. Pellot proposed, with certain reservations, 
reading A 7K 7% - JR, six or seven feet, for JK مل‎ FR. Pelliot, p. 258, n. 4. 

* Pelliot, p. 258, n. 2. 
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Sea Dyak1: bong, bangkong, boon 
Old Mon 3: kban | 
Mon : ben 

Car-Nicobar: ku-vék 


(It is possible that Sea Dyak : bidok,? Malau : bidup,* and Sulus: dapang 5 
belong to the same group.) 

Such a homorganic stop/nasal alternance is apparently characteristic of 
Mon-Khmer languages and there is little doubt that the Mon and Car-Nicobarese 
words belong to the same stem, which is of the order postulated for our South 
East Asian original. The Sea Dyak forms appear to belong here also, and it is 
possible that this whole group belongs to a South East Asian linguistic sub- 
stratum which may perhaps be classifiel broadly as Malay. There is, unfortu- 
nately, very little reliable information about the vessels to which these names 
relate, but there are certain features in the descriptions of Sea Dyak war boats 
by Marryat,* Horsburgh,? and St. John,’ which may usefully be compared with 
the Chinese accounts of the po. 

* The Sea Dyak war boats are well constructed and good models, and very 
fast; some will hold as many as sixty or seventy men, with two months’ 
provisions. The keel is flat, with a curve or sheer of hard wood. A long one 
does not exceed six fathoms, and upon it they will build up a boat of eleven 
fathoms overall . . . They caulk the seams with a bark which is plentiful 
in the jungle’ (St. John). Marryat describes and illustrates a feature ‘a flat 
strong roof, from which they fight’ (obviously to be distinguished from the 
conventional awnings, kajang, made from the leaves of nipa palm), which is 
reminiscent of Wan Chen’s observation that the po seen from above resembles 
a covered gallery. The methods of construction and propulsion as described by 
Horsburgh may be compared with thet of the po as described by Huei-lin, 
the latter bemg rearranged to parallel Horsburgh’s account. 


1 H. Ling Roth, The natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, London, 1896. The word 
lista are at Vol. IH, App. I. 

bong (loc. oit., p. iv), bangkong (loc. cit., p. vii) are both recorded by Brooke Low for Rejang 
and Batang Lupar District. 

boon was recorded by my colleague, Mr. N. C. Soott, from a Sea Dyak informant. I am 
indebted to him for this information. 

* I am indebted to my colleague, Mr. H. 8. Shorto, for the Mon and Car-Nicobarese terms. 
Attempts have been made to associate them with Dravidian kappal, but Mr. Shorto informs 
me that these are misconoeived. I am grateful to him for allowing me to anticipate his publication 
on this point. 

* Recorded by Brereton: Ling Roth, loc. cit., p. oxviii. 

4 Brereton : loo. ait., p. oxviii. 

5 Recorded by Cowie : loc. cit., p. clix. I hops to return to a detailed study of these and other 
words in connexion with a study of S.E. Asian maritime cultures. 

* F. M. Marryat, Borneo and the Indian Archipelago, London, 1848. 

7 A. Horsburgh, Sketches tm Borneo, London (?), 1858. 

5 3. St. John, Life tn the forests of the Far East, London, 1862. 
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Horsburgh ! 

The lunas, or keel plank, being 
properly laid down, the first side plank 
is brought and placed, with its lower 
or plain edge, upon the ledge of the 
keel-plank. The ledge of the first 
side-plank being thus uppermost, it 
becomes in turn the ledge upon which 
the lower edge of the second side-plank 
must rest. The ledges of the keel- 
plank, and of the first side-plank, are 
then pierced, and firm rattan lashings 
passed from the one to the other. 

. when they have in this man- 
ner put on as many planks as they 
wish (generally four or five on each 
side), they caulk the seams so as to 
render the boat watertight. Hence in 
the construction of their boats they 
not only employ no nails, treenails, or 
bolts, but even no timbers—nothing 
but planks ingeniously lashed to- 
gether by rattans, and then caulked. 

To propel ther boats they employ 
paddles . . . never oars and seldom 


sails. 


A. CHRISTIE 


Hwuei-lin * 
They build the boats by binding 
together planks of wood, for the thin 
planks are likely to break (a). 


They use cords made from coconut 
fibre for lashings and they caulk with 
the resin of canarium (b) to make 
them watertight. Neither nails nor 
iron plates are used, for fear that the 
iron, becoming heated, might cause a 
fire (c). 


The ships are propelled by the 
wind: human strength would be un- 
able to shift them. 


Notes 
(a) The passage is obscure.  Pelhot translated: ‘Is construisent [les 
navires] en assemblant [plusiers épaisseurs| de planches de bordage, car les 


planches sont minces et ils craignent qu'elles rompent ’.? 


Stein proposes : 


° Ils sont faits en bois (troncs d'arbres ?) assemblés, car des minces planches 


risqueraient de se briser '.* 


The text has Jk X # BS. 


It seems very unlikely that the writer had seen a po under construction, 


and it is arguable that, hearing that the planks were les, bound together, he 
misunderstood the technique and added a quite unnecessary, indeed erroneous, 
explanation. The method is, m fact, one which was described by Marco Polo 
for Persian Gulf ships which were, significantly in this connexion, used for the 
East Indian trade.® 


1 Horsburgh, 36. 1 Huei-Im, ch. 61. * Pelliot, 260. 4 Stein, 66. 

5 Travels of Marco Polo (ed. Yule-Cordier), Vol. 1, p. 108. Actually these Gulf vessels were 
of mixed construction, the ° laced °’ planks being fastened to the stem and stern-poste with tres- 
nals. 
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(b) Reading, after Pelliot, kan-lan-t'ang Ek HE SE for ko-lan-t‘ong H W Bk. 
Pelliot notes that this substance is recorded elsewhere as a caulking medium 
for ocean-going ships." Horsburgh gives no details of the caulking, while 
St. John refers to the use of bark. 

(c) Horsburgh notes that ' it is true that these lashings are not very durable, 
as the rattans soon get rotten ; but this is of little consequence, since, whenever 
a boat returns from an expedition, the lashings are cut and the planks being 
separated, are taken up into the house. When she is again wanted the planks 
are taken down, and the boat reconstructed as before’. Pelliot records that 
‘la legende courante était qu'on n'employait pas de fer à raison des montagnes 
d'aimant qui arrachaient le fer des flancs des navires '. The technical explana- 
tion, for some, at least, of the boats of South Asia, is that this method of 
construction allows a desirable degree of flexibility for vessels which are designed 
for beaching upon certain types of Asian coast.? 


There can be little doubt that the vo and the Sea Dyak war boat belong 
to the same order of naval architecture, though the latter with its crew of up to 
80 men (Marryat), primarily employed on rivers or in coastal waters, though 
occasionally met with up to 40 miles to sea (St. John), is but a poor relation 
of the former, up to 170 feet or more overall, with 600 or 700 souls aboard 
and a large cargo, designed for the maritime trade. The problem is made the 
greater by the obvious exaggerations and lack of technical knowledge in the 
Chinese sources, not wholly surprising in a country which does not appear to have 
developed its own merchant marine until some centuries after the date of these 
texts. Despite these diffioulties and the admitted discrepancies, notably 
in the method of propulsion which is determined largely by the difference in 
size, the multiple banked galley being apparently unknown in eastern waters, 
the evidence, both technical and linguistic, seems to justify the hypothesis 
that a type of ship, suited to ocean trading and native to the area in which 
it is still to be found in a smaller form, was known to the Chinese, under the 
name of po or k‘un-lun-po, to be engaged in trade with the West. A century or 
so earlier the writer or compiler of the Pertplus records that ships sail from 
the ports of South India for the Ganges and Chryse, coAavdtodwrrara péyiora. 
It remains to collate these two sources of information. 

The term k‘un-lun, with its variants, has given rise to a considerable litera- 
ture, but it is not necessary to discuss the whole problem ab nio since there 
appears to be a considerable measure of agreement as to its significance in 
South East Asia. It seems to heve been employed as an ethnic term, some- 
times perhaps descriptive would be mcre accurate, for certain peoples of this 
region who lived near the coasts, had dark skins and frizzy hair, and who, 
among other activities, crewed ocean-going boats. In addition it is used as a 
transcription for certain South East Asian words of the series KRNasal, meaning 


1 Pelliot, p. 260, n. 1 * Horsburgh, 36; Pelliot, p. 280, n. 3. 
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king or ruler, e.g. Old Khmer: kurur (Khmer: krun); Cam: Kaun. Such 
a usage accords well with the Chinese practice of subsuming country, people, 
and ruler under a single term. But the most usual meaning of k‘un-lun, and 
one which must inevitably have come into the mind of a native reader, is the 
mountain which 1s part of the mythical as well as of the real geography of China. 
By the fourth century 8.0. Mt. K'un-lun had been equated with Meru, of 
which the Chinese seem to have heard from Indian travellers who followed the 
land-route to China. There is, however, an earlier use of the term as ethnic, 
for in the so-called Tribute of Yü it occurs as a tribal name.! By the end of 
the third century B.C. the Ch‘m emperor, Shih Huang, was despatching maritime 
expeditions to seek for the Isles of the Immortals conceived of as Mt. K'un-lun 
resting upon the back of a tortoise. K'un-lun has become oceanic, and from 
then on the ambivalence persists, but the theme of mountain, at once real and 
magical, perhaps with a faint ethnic tinge, though this is much less certain, 
remains constant. If as I believe, and here I follow and develop an idea put 
forward by Henri Maspero,? the equivalence k‘un-lun—Meru was derived from 
Indian traders who arrived in China by the land-route, the transfer of this term 
to the South Hast, when, on the disruption of this route by barbarian move- 
ments, commerce shifted to the southern, maritime routes, did not destroy its 
association with trade with the West. Further, it became apparent, as Chinese 
knowledge of the southern peoples grew, that here too was a region of magical 
and potent mountains. That this was recognized can be shown not only by 
the accounts of the kingdoms there, but by their name, Fu-nan k Kj, for one 
of these, for there can be no doubt that the reconstructed form *b‘yu-ndm, 
is the equivalent of Old Khmer bnam (mod: phnom). M. Codés, following 
Finot, has already drawn attention to the fact that the kings of Fu-nan were 
entitled ‘ King of the Mountain ', parvatabhiipala or sailaraja, for which there 
exists an Old Khmer form Kurun bnam.? We may now add that, by a process of 
logopoiea which frequently characterizes Chinese versions of foreign terrns, 
k‘un-lun will not only transcribe Eurus, but will also, by virtue of its own implicit 
significance as ' potent mountain ’, translate the whole phrase Kurun bnam. 
We may now return to the codAavétodwrra of the Periplus. It has been 
generally the practice, in previous discussions of this problem, to seek for a 
word for boat in the first element of the term, and to resolve the existing complex 
by the omission of ¢ into koàdvõia Ovra. But examination of the Chinese 
sources, and the terms from South East Asia, suggests that the d is, m fact, 
essential, bemg the initial of a regional word for boat. Further, it may be 
argued that the first element is & Greek representation of the term which the 


1 Shu-ching, ed. Legge, in Chinese Classica, Vol m, 1, Pt. i, 83 (p 127). 

1 H. Maspero, ‘ Influences occidentales en Chine avant les Han’, Etudes hwstoriques (Mélanges 
posthumes, Vol. rr), Paris, 1950, 46-8. 

3 L. Finot, “Sur quelques traditions indoohinoises’, Mélanges Sylvan Lévi, Pans, 1911, 
203; G. Caxdés, ‘ On the origin of the Sailendras of Indonesa ', JGIS, 1, 67. 
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Chinese rendered as k‘un-lun. As a working hypothesis the following 
equivalences are proposed : 


Ethnzc Boat 
S.E. Asian : *KvRvN *DvN 
"T k‘un-lun po 
Chinese : | *buon-luon — *b'ok 
Greek : KoÀavOto dovra 


If we assume that the Greek is not corrupt, the forms present several 
problems. In the ethnic component the 5 might be explained as a homorganic 
plosive, but it would be unexpected in Greek. Alternatively, ıt could be 
explained as a copyist’s error, influenced by the preceding d:aiporra. Similarly, 
* وجبرن ل‎ as a neuter plural would be unusual, for if a nom. sing. *dwy be 
postulated, one would have expected a plural $ovra. In my original study of 
this passage! I suggested tentatively that the group was to be resolved as 
*koAav8toóa ovra, but further study of the text has led me to the view 
that this is unsatisfactory. It now seems to me best to consider x«oAavOt devra. 
as a corrupt form which originally represented some compound of the same 
general order as k‘un-lun po. If the hypothesis which has been advanced here is 
accepted, it may be possible for the specialist in post-classical Greek to propose 
emendations which will finally resolve the problem which seems likely to 
remain insoluble otherwise in the absence of other MSS of the Periplus. On 
the same hypothesis, 15 may be that those Indian forms, such as killan, which 
have been adduced as origins for the Greek term, may indeed belong in the same 
category, the ethnic component having remained in use after the term for boat 
has dropped out of circulation. In any event I believe that future research. 
into this problem should take mto account the postulated equivalences 
KkoAavOidovra = KvlwN ByN = k'un-lun po. 


ra 


1 Proc, X XIII Int. Congr. Or., [1967], 201-2. 
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SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE BORANA 
DIALECT OF GALLA 


By B. W. ANDRZEJEWSKI 
I. IwTRODUOTION 


HE only publications in this dialect! of the Galla language are translations 

of the Gospels of St. Luke * and St. John ® and the Acts of the Apostles.* 

The orthography used in these texts, obviously, has practical aims in view and 

dispenses with much of the phonetic detail which would be of interest to a 

linguist. As far as I know, there are no published works which would give a 

description of this dialect. The grammars of Borello,’ Hodson and Walker,? 

Moreno,’ Nordfeldt,9 and Tutschek ° all deal with other dialects of Galla, which 
differ from Borana in many details. 

The purpose of this article is to make a brief, preliminary survey of some of 
the most characteristic features of this dialect and thus to make the first step 
towards its description. 

The observations presented here are selected from the material collected 
during a year of full-time research with one Borana informant only, Mr. Joseph 
Galgalo Godana, to whom I am greatly indebted for his help, patience, and 
constructive criticism.19 

With the exception of the intonation marks, the a, and the symbols described 
in Sections IIT, IV, V, VI, and XII, all the symbols used in this article are 
those of the International Phonetic Association. 

The translations of the examples of words and sentences (other than those 
in the continuous texts) given in this article do not cover the whole range of 


1 This dialect is spoken by the Borana (booran") people who inhabit southern Ethiopia 
and & part of the Northern Frontier Province of Kenya. The spelling Boran and Borana are both 


used in the European sources ; the Amhario spelling is Mf 4. For further information about this 
dialect see A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, The non-Bantu languages of north-eastern Africa 
(Handbook of African languages, Part mt), O.U.P., 1956. An ethnographic survey of the Borana 
has been carried out by Dr. Paul Baxter of the Institute of Social Anthropology at Oxford, and 
is still awaiting publication. For information about the Galla people see G. W. B. Huntingford's 
The Galla of Ethiopia.—The kingdoms of Kafa and Jawjero, London: International African 
Institute, 1956. 

3 Damsa Quiqulo aka tafame Lukani, London: British and Foreign Bible Society, 1045. 

3 Odu Quiquio aka Yohana Quiquloni tafe, London : British and Foreign Bible Society, 1934. 

4 Wan Ergattuni tolcite, London: British and Foreign Bible Society, 1954. 

5 M. Borello, Grammatica ds lingua Galla (Oromo), Torino: Istituto Missioni Consolata, 
1938 (cyclostyled). 

5 A. W. Hodson and C. H. Walker, Án elementary and practical grammar of ihe Galla or Oromo 
language, London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1922. 

7 M. M. Moreno, Grammatica teorico-pratica della lingua Galla con esercizi, Milano : Mondadori, 
1939. 

* M. Nordfeldt, ‘A Galla grammar’, Le Monde Oriental, xxxn-xxxv, 1939-41, 1-232. 

? C. Tutechek (ed L. Tutschek), 4 grammar of the Galla language, Munich, 1845. 
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possible meanings, which is often very large owing to the lack of delimiting 
context. A word like néents’*, for example, may mean ‘lion’, ‘ a lion’, ‘ lions’, 
* the lion ’, or ° the lions’, and a sentence like inni Yhin duf* may mean ‘he 
is coming ', ' he will come’, or ‘he comes’. In order not to overburden the 
reader with explanations I have often given only one of the possible meanings, 
sufficient to identify the particular word or sentence. Whenever a Noun can 
be translated as either Singular or Plural in English, only the translation in the 
Singular is given. The Borana Imperfect (i.e. the tense whose terminations 
end 1n *, !, or -an' before a Final Pause) and the Borana Perfect (1.e. the tense 
whose terminations end in ° or -an' before a Final Pause) are translated by the 
English Future Tense and Past Tense respectively, although their time reference 
may vary considerably according to context. The forms of the 1st Person 
Singular and the 3rd Person Singular Masculine of the Imperfect and Perfect 
Tenses of all verbs are identical, and consequently a form like yá duf* may mean 
either ‘he came’ or ‘I came’. In the examples where two such possibilities 
exist I have given the 3rd Person Singular Masculine only in the English 
translation. 
II. Consonants 

The Borana consonants are given in the list below, where they are divided 
into nine series according to the mode of articulation.? The consonants in the 
left-hand column are voiceless, while those in the right-hand column are 
either voiced or partially voiced, according to the nature of the immediately 
following sound, with the exception of n and n which are always voiced. 


A.  Plosive Series 


Labial b 
Dental t d 
Velar and Palatal k g 
Glottal ? 
B.  Ejective Series 
Labial p 
Dental t 
Alveolar tf? 
Velar and Palatal k’ 
C. Implosive Series 
Alveolar d 
D.  Affricate Series 
Alveolar tf 
Alveolo-palatal dz 


1 The grammatical structure of this dialect is similar to that of other Galla dialects. For 
further information about the grammatical terms used in this article readers are referred to 
Moreno's Grammatica . . . della lingua Galla, op. cit. 

2 The word ‘ series ' is used here even if only one term is involved ; thus ' series ' means here 
a unit or a group of unita characterized by the same mode of articulation. 
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E. Fricative Series 
Labio-dental 
Dental 
Alveolar 
Velar and Palatal 
Glottal 


b بو‎ oS € rn 


E. Rolled Series 
Alveolar r 


G. Lateral Series 
Alveolar 1 


H. Nasal Series * 
(a) homorganic 
Labial, Labio-dental, 
Dental, Alveolar, and 
Velar n 
(b) non-homorganic 
Labial m 
Alveolar n 
Palatal n 


I. Semi-vowel Series 
Palatal y 
Labio-velar w 


When followed by a vowel-coloured breath (see Section VI) the consonants 
b, d, g, d, dz, r, 1, m, n, y, and w have lax and faint articulation and are only 
partially voiced. They are partially voiced in the sense that in the initial 
moment of their articulation there is a certain amount of voicing (though often 
already very faint), which then ceases immediately, so that in the final stage 
of their articulation there is no voicing at all. Thus in the case of the con- 
sonants b, d, g, and d there is no voicing in the release of the stop. It is difficult 
to determine at which point the voicing ceases in other consonants, as the change 
is gradual and there is a certain amount of fluctuation. The feature of partial 
voicing will not be indicated in this article by special signs, as it can be inferred 
from the presence of an immediately following vowel-coloured breath (see 
Section VI). The consonants b, d, g, d, dg, r, 1, m, n, y, and w are fully voiced 
in all other contexts. 

The consonants entered under the heading ' Velar and Palatal’ in the 
Plosive, Ejective, and Fricative Series have a range of places of articulation 
which covers both the hard and the soft palate; the actual place of articula- 
tion of these consonanta is determined by the nature of the following vowel 


1 I am aware that further inquiry into the distribution of nasal consonants, both homorganic 
and non-homorganic, may perhaps lead to a different and more economio treatment. 
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or vowel-coloured breath. If they are followed immediately by i, ii, or * they 
have palatal articulation, but velar articulation in all other contexts. 

The consonants of the Nasal Series are divided into homorganic and non- 
homorganic, according to whether their place of articulation is determined by 
the nature of the immediately following consonant or not. The homorganic 
nasals have the same place of articulation as the immediately following con- 
sonant and thus a is realized as m before b and p’, as nj before f, as n before 
t, d, €, and s, as n (Alveolar) before d, tf, and tf^, as n before dg, and as 9 before 
k, g, and k’. The place of articulation of non-homorganic nasals is independent 
of the place of articulation of the immediately following consonant. 

The length of & consonant is indicated by doubling the consonant letter. 
In the case of long consonants of the Plosive, Implosive, and Ejective Series 
there is a lengthening of the time of closure, but only one release.! 

Between two vowels or between a vowel and a vowel-coloured breath the 
consonant y, when it is short and occurs inside a word (not at a word junction), 
has a very lax articulation and less raising of the mid tongue than in other 
positions. 

I have found no examples of initial p’, tf, ?, and x. No Borana word can 
end in & consonant before & pause; the only exceptions to this rule are the 
optional variants of words which end in a vowel-coloured breath, e.g. nam 
* person, people’, an optional variant of nam*. 

Note that the final glottalization of short vowels (see Section IV) is not 
considered here as a consonant unit. 


Examples of b Examples of t 
ban! open (Imp. Sg.) tisse’ servant, slave 
büuyyo' grass téegis' cause to sit down 
| (Imp. Sg.) 
bubbe’ wind ütaal! run 
dubr* girls mata’ head 
torb* seven wiat* the Watta ? 
dfab' cook (Imp. Sg.) hat! steal 
Examples of d Examples of k 
dármi foal (colt or filly) kóob* termite hill 
damm* honey kudán! ten 
adu’ sun Akko’ grandmother 
bádda’ forest, wood flkaan' tooth 
h&ad* rope tokk* one, certain 
gánd* big village mork! compete, vie 
(Imp. 8g.) 


1 In view of this the long t", for example, is represented here by t£? and not by $. 
2 The Watta are a low caste living among the Galla. For further information see Huntingford, 
op. aif. 
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Examples of g Examples of ? 
god* hole, cave 
güass" shade 
ergáttu' messenger bü?a? 1 profit, gain 
góga" skin ddriis* death 
yá herreg” he thought dgi?* moon 
diddig' vomit (Imp. Sg.) 
Examples of p’ Examples of }? 
Pilaf! write (Imp. Sg.) 
fut?! suck ,, , 
kóp'e? shoes, sandals fít^eos* dew 
tap'ádd' play (Imp. Sg.) k’urt’immi’ fish (Noun) 
têep’* plaited leather rope yá batÜ^ it melted 
yásurp'up'* it (a liquid) began to him maatt! she will open 
Bet 
Examples of tf? Examples of E? 
tfir cut off k'árk'aa!' help (Imp. Sg.) 
tj'übbu injustice, ingratitude k'ubl* ox (used for meat) 
müt['a? male baby mák'a? name (Noun) 
k'üntf^e bark of a tree bok’édd' ^ rest (Imp. Sg.) 
yá miitf* he washed (clothes) yá bak’. it melted 
botf^! smooth, plane hia dik’* he wil clean 
(Imp. Sg.) 
Examples of d Examples of tf 
diirs* husband 
dug! drink (Imp. Sg.) 
hádiis" fighting, war róotfo? burden camel 
midáaga! ^ beautiful (Adj. Maso.) k'óodatfiis!' cause him to divide it 
for himself 
| (Imp. Sg.) 
fudádd' take for yourself r&at[* frog 
h&ad* mother billaats* butterfly 
Examples of dz Examples of t 
dgar* people fard" horse 
dzdldeess* baboon finnaan' ^ nose 
hüdgi work &faan! mouth 
górdyo' waterskin pitti? sunrise 
(&rm) edg! stand (here) raf! sleep (Imp. 8g.) 
giat* horn 


1 Each of the words given in this group has an optional variant in which the glottal stop 
is omitted: búa’, dúiis*, dgi. 
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Examples of 8 Examples of f 
sdodd* salt (Noun) fan! five 
sågalo’ food fitto’ perfume, scent 
dóssa’ hide (Intr., Imp. Pl.) maaráfa! plough (Noun) 
dánsa? good 


Óboleess" brother 
hóbbaas! finish (Trans. Imp. Sg.) 


Examples of x Examples of h 
héri’ wealth, livestock 
hark* hand 
oxay* hay baha’ come out (Imp. PI.) 
6xokkaan' egg lóoha' creep (Imp. Pl.) 
hin beex* he will know nah! fear, take pity on 
(Imp. Sg.) 
mux* tree bah! come out (Imp. 8g.) 
Examples of r Examples of 1 
ráammo? maggot, worm lola? flood water 
r&ad* female calf lakkis' leave alone 
(Imp. Sg.) 
sare’ dog héola’ sheep 
órge baby she-camel hilleens* rabbit 
dzêar' build (Imp. Sg.) 1 eye 
dar* hes, falsehood güal* camel 
Examples of n Examples of m 
hünbr elephant's trunk mur! cut, judge (Imp. Sg.) 
düant! extinguish (Imp. Sg.) márt?a? giraffe's tail (worn/as 
ornament) 
hantüut* mouse górooms* heifer 
hin dug* he will drink gimme’ tonsure (worn by un- 
married girls) 
(arm) edg- 
áandga? stand (here) (Imp. 21.) ilm* son. 
hangat* first born, superior kaaím* young (Adj. Masc. 
and Fem.) 
Examples of n Examples of n 
nam* person, people pnáap^* enemy 
náddeen! women, wives náadd' eat (Imp. Sg.) 
móona? enclosure for cattle néents?* lion 
séena’ enter (Imp. Sg.) 
hálkan' night 


galfian* lake or river 


1 There are two features of the consonant 8 which require further, extensive investigation : 
(a) fluctuations in the length of this consonant which are difficult to systematize, and (b) a weak 
variety of ejective 8 which is somefimes used. 
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Examples of y Examples of w 
yabbi’ calf wóraan! hit with a spear 
(Imp. Sg.) 
yayyi’ wolf | wiak’* the supreme god of 
the Galla religion 
hiyó no satiwwa’ giraffe 
guyya’ day dowwis' heat (Imp. Sg.) 
sóomay* spear handle doww! atop, prevent 
(Imp. Sg.) 
iyy' shout (in alarm) uww* women (polite form) 
(Imp. Sg.) | 
II. Vowaers 


In this dialect there are five distinct vowel qualities and two degrees of 
length. The five vowel qualities can be designated as follows : 


1. close, front, unrounded 
half-open, front, unrounded 
open, medium, unrounded 
half-open, back, rounded 
close, back, rounded 


OU دم مع هر‎ 
g o p or 


These vowel qualities can be arranged diagrammatically as shown below : 


i u 


a 


The approximate relation of these vowel qualities to those of the Cardinal 
Vowels is as follows : 


approximately midway between the Cardinal [i] and [e], 

slightly closer than the Cardinal [e], 

somewhere between the Cardinal [a] and [a], but nearer to [a] than to [a], 
slightly closer than the Cardinal [o], 

approximately midway between the Cardinal [o] and [u]. 


gd مع ات‎ o ™ 


These approximate positions are given here to convey some notion as to 
the vowel qualities in this dialect. It must be noted, however, that each vowel 
has a fairly wide range of phonetic realizations which depend on the phonological 
context and the degree of speed and carefulness of the particular utterance. 

There are two degrees of length: short and long. Long vowels are repre- 
sented by double vowel letters, e.g. déebu’ ‘ thirst °, náasu? ‘ sorrow ’. 

Sometimes, two vowels of identical quality are divided by what I propose 
to call ‘semi-hiatus’, by which is understood here a momentary diminution 
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in the mtensity of voicing. This diminution gives the acoustic impression of 
a break m continuity, and can be considered as a syllable divider. Semi- 
hiatus is represented here by a raised full stop point, e.g. hin k&a ° will he get 
up?" 

When a vowel is followed immediately by another vowel of different quality 
and they both belong together to the same syllable (1e. form a diphthong) 
the ligature sign ~ is used, e.g. dai ‘ hit’ (Imp. Sg.) ; when they do not belong 
to the same syllable, which is much more common, the ligature sign is omitted, 
e.g. ya tóoe ' did he draw (water) ? ' 


Examples of i 


Examples of ii 
irf? plough handle niiti’ woman, wife 
frre’ arm kup il’ hills 
dipu’ poverty diig* blood 
fila’ comb (Noun) ' diirám* morning 
kip’? hill gübsiis! cause (someone) to 
burn (something) 
(Imp. Sg.) 
tiss' watch, look after diit! kick (1mp. Sg.) 
(Imp. Sg.) 
háamsis' cause to mow k’altfiis' cause to slaughter 
(Imp. Sg.) (Imp. Sg.) 
hiddi' gazelle hiddi f... a gazelle and... 
Examples of e Examples of ee 
dged' say (Imp. 8g.) éege? tail 
me where is (it) ? &el* well (Noun) 
hédduw’ many lálleess* goat 
kenn! give (Imp. Sg.) uléele’ sticks, rods 
laalefádd' be sorrowful (Imp. Sg.) réeb' chase (Imp. 8g.) 
harre’ donkey déema’ go (Imp. Pl) 
wóraabess* hyaena küreess' salt (Imp. Sg.) 
s&re' dog sáree fi a dog and... 
Examples of a Examples of a8 
gánga? ox (used for meat) pnáadda eat (Imp. Pl.) 
dada’ ghee, fat dáalle fool (Noun) 
arb* elephant báamtu? sickle 
dzar* people áanan! milk (Noun) 
martf'üma? stool, chair gabáaba? short (Adj. Maso.) 
bárbaad! search for (Imp. Sg.) dg&ars"* old man 
dága? stone, rock y&am! call (Imp. Sg.) 
fara’ key faraa fi akey and... 
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Examples of o Examples of oo 

village réop’i’ hippopotamus‏ ` ”ونان 

ódu’ story 1 bóoyye? pig 

énne’ heart, boro’ burden camels 

oxóle' milking vessel kóott'. come (Imp. 8g.) 

lóle? WaITIOTS k'óod! divide (Imp. Sg.) 

kobl' laugh (Imp. Sg.) k'amalóot* monkeys 

hagálo' small bell bóoll* hole 

litfo whip (Noun) litfoo fl... a whip and. 

Examples of u Examples of uu 

gürmu shoulder füud' take, marry (Imp.Sg.) 

hüddu' buttocks biummo’ secretary bird 

ürdgi? star düub* behind, afterwards 

k^übe' ring (Noun) dáuda? deaf and dumb 
(Adj. Masc.) 

dübbi' words, speech hüur* rubbish, refuse 

k'aandgíbbu' scorpion büuss! cause to come or fall 
down (Imp. Sg.) 

tput all tüunnale kind of honey 

békku’ club, sceptre bókkuufl... acluband... 


IV. FINAL GLOTTALIZATION OF SHORT VOWELS 


Short vowels, in this dialect, sometimes end with a glottal closure accom- 
panied by a certain amount of ‘ creakiness ’.1 This final glottalization of vowels 
can occur only before a Final Pause in sentences other than questions requiring 
the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. It is represented by the sign ? placed after the 
vowel. 

The following forms have final glottalization : 


1. all Nouns and Adjectives ending m a short vowel, BID those which 
have High-Low (i.e. High-Falling) Piteh on the last syllable and except Noun 
forms in the Possessive Case ; 

2. all the forms of the 2nd Person Imperative Plural, Pti and Negative. 


Examples : 
1. báddg? forest k?ûrsi’ breakfast 
gütfi ostrich kárfatu' storm 
k'ádaba'! pincers háma’ bad (Adj. Masc.) 
k’áalu’ high priest güddo' big (Adj. Masc.) 
láp'e? breast-bone, dánsa? good (Adj. Masc. and 


breasts Fem.) 


1 This ° creakineas ' 19 often very alight. 
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Exceptions : 
bil knife, dagger 
dalla fence of an enclosure 
goga neentf'á lion’s skin 
2. bána’ open (Imp. Pl) hin banina’ do not open (Imp. P1.) 
dzissa’ pour 5 3 hin dgissma’ do not pour away 
away (Imp. PL) 
dida’ refuse NC hin didina’ do not refuse (Imp. Pl.) 
baradda’ learn ee s hin baratina’ do not learn (Imp. PI.) 


The presence or absence of final glottahzation may sometimes distinguish 
minimal pairs, e.g kunin lóla? ' this is flood water ', kunin lóla ° is this a battle ?’. 

In connexion with what is said in Sections IX and XI about the difference 
between statement sentences and the corresponding question sentences requiring 
the answer ‘ yes’ or ‘no’, it must be mentioned here that the presence of final 
glottalization in a short vowel at the end of a sentence is usually a sign that 
the sentence is not a question requiring the answer ‘ yes’ or ‘no’. 


V. THE VOWEL GLIDES 


By ‘ vowel glide’ (represented by 8) is meant here a very short, indistinct 
vowel which occurs sometimes between two consonants at a word junction. 
Although the vowel glides are very indistinct, it is possible to recognize in 
them three types of vocalic quality : 


(a) close-front-unrounded 
(b) close-back-rounded 
(c) half-open-central-unrounded 


The quality of the glide is usually determined by the nature of the immedi- 
ately following consonant: glides of type (a) tend to occur before consonants 
whose place of articulation is Dental, Alveolar, or Palatal, and those of type 
(b) occur only before the consonants b and w ; ' elsewhere glides tend to have the 


quality of type (c). 


Examples : 
مسقم‎ yam! call a man 
mans tf uf! shut the house 
fardo dansa’ (it is) a good horse 
árbe wóraan' hit the elephant with a spear 
fardo güdda? (it is) a big horse 
námó k’ab! catch the man 


mané bit! buy & house 
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VI. VowEL-COLOURED BREATHS 


By the term ‘ vowel-coloured breath ’ + is meant here a class of sounds which 
have the same places of articulation as vowels, except that they have no voicing. 
Thus during the articulation of these sounds the tongue and the lips are in the 
same position as during the articulation of vowels, but breath is substituted 
for voice. The strength of breath used in the articulation of these sounds differs 
considerably according to the nature of the preceding sound. It is strongest 
after the voiceless consonants of the Plosive Series and weakest after the con- 
sonants of the Nasal Series.* After a consonant of the Ejective Series the breath 
consists of the ejected air compressed between the larynx and the upper point 
of occlusion. After the Implosive d the breath is inhaled. 

The vowel-coloured breaths have five distinct vocalic qualities, corre- , 
sponding, approximately, to those of the vowels i, e, a, o, and u and are repre- 
sented by the following superior letters : ', °, *, °, and *. The vowel-coloured 
breaths play an important role in this dialect and if they are not represented in 
transcription, ambiguity may arise, e.g. hin duft* “you (Sg.) will come’, 
hin duft' “she will come’; fiud' ‘take (Imp. Sg.) ’, füud* ° marriage’; hin 
k'ámn* ° he (I, you, she, it, we, they) did not catch ', him k'ámn* ‘ we shall not 
catch ’. 


Examples of ! 
féon! meat gal! enter, come home (Imp. 8g.) 
bisaan' water tuk’! touch (Imp. Sg.) 
dásllowwan' fools barádd! learn (Imp. Sg.) 
him mamin'  donotbeastonished ^ doww' stop, prevent (Imp. Sg.) 
(Imp. 8g.) 
Examples of * 
yá gal" he came home 
ya tuk’* he touched 
yá barat he learnt 
ya doww* he stopped, he prevented 


1 The word ‘ breath ' is used here in the specialized sense of ‘ aspiration with a vocalic quality ° 
and not in the general sense normally used m phonetics. Several alternative terms could bs 
suggested for ' vowel-coloured breaths’: ‘voiceless vowels’, ‘unvoiced vowels’, ° semi-muta 
vowels °, or ° whispered vowels’, for instance. 

3 Sometimes the strength (assessed in terms of audibility) of a vowel-coloured breath is so 
small that it is almost equal to that of ordinary exhalation used in normal breathing. In such 
cases the vowel-coloured breath can hardly be heard or only from a very short distance; the 
position of the lips and the tongue, however, ie the same as in all the other vowel-coloured breaths. 
When a vowel-coloured breath is omitted, in an optional variant before a pause, the lips 
assume the same position at the end of the word as d the articulation of the ‘ omitted ' 
vowel-coloured breath. 
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Examples of * 
korm* bull hin gal* he will come home 
fatal* girl hia tuk?* he will touch 
man* house hia barat" he will learn 
mámmaas* proverb, didactic hin doww* he will stop, he will 
story prevent 
Examples of ° 
tokk* one, certain 
áreer* . personal name of a man 
galgal’ وو‎ » sc» وو‎ 
Examples of * 
hia gál* he will not come home 
hin tûk?" he will not touch 
hin barat" he will not learn 
hin dóww* he will not stop, he will not prevent 
VII. Pauses 


It is essential for the purpose of describing this dialect to distinguish two 
types of pause: the Intermediate Pause and the Final Pause. An Intermediate 
Pause is a pause which occurs within a sentence and a Final Pause is a pause 
which occurs at the end of a sentence. It often happens that the same form 
may have different shape variants before these two kinds of pause and in 
positions not before a pause; it will be assumed therefore that there are no 
pauses in any sentences given as examples in this article, unless especially 
indicated. The Intermediate Pause will be represented by the symbol (P,) 
and the Final Pause by the symbol (P.). The latter sign will be omitted at the 
end of a sentence not followed by any other sentence. By mtroducing this 
reading convention it is possible to dispense with ligature signs between words, 
as used by Klingenheben-v. Tiling. 


VIII. PHONETIC SHAPE VARIANTS OF IDENTICAL GRAMMATICAL FORMS 


It 18 a characteristic feature of this dialect that almost every grammatical 
form has two or more phonetic shapes. 

The distribution of these shape variants depends on : 

1. the position in relation to pauses, 

2. the speed and style of pronunciation, 

3. the nature of the initial sound of the immediately following form, 

4. a combmation of two or all of the.determining factors given under 

1, 2, and 3 above. 


1 Maria Klingenheben-v. Tiling, ' Galla-Texte ', Zeitschrift far Eingeborenen-Sprachen, XIX, 
1928-9, 1-12. 
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The following three versions of the same sentence may serve as illustration : 


(a) slow, deliberate style, with no Intermediate Pause : 
waani lafáttí falani gaalátti fa’ Yan' ‘what they (people) pack on the 
ground, they load on camels’ (Le. preparation is necessary for a 
successful action—a proverb) ; 


(b) fairly quick, natural style, with no Intermediate Pause : 
waal lafáf falan gaaldf fa’ \an' (the same meaning) ; 


(c) fairly quick, natural style, with an Intermediate Pause : 
waal lafát falani (P,) gaalát fa^ Van! (the same meaning). 


When describing such variations in shape it is very convenient to have some 
standard to which we can refer and which we can take as a basis. It is proposed 
here to take as the Standard Shape of a particular form (or combination of forms) 
its longest possible shape which occurs in isolation or in a minimum context. 

The terms ‘ isolation’ and ‘ minimum context’ are used here in a restricted 
sense and require some elucidation. By ‘isolation’ is meant here a position 
in which a word preceded and followed by silence constitutes a complete 
utterance which is other than a question requiring the answer ‘ yes’ or ‘no’. 
Questions of this kind are excluded from the definition as they have certain 
complicating factors, described in Section XI. Some forms cannot occur in 
isolation and must be either preceded or followed by at least another word 
together with which they become a ‘minimum context’, ie. the shortest 
possible utterance in which the form under observation can occur. In order to 
fulfil our present purpose (ie. defining the Standard Shape without any 
ambiguity) a minimum context must have the maximum number of pauses, 
i.e. a pause must occur in it after every word whenever it is possible. In obtaining 
the Standard Shape of a Subject Form of a Noun, for example, a pause must 
be made after the Noun: gurbáani (P,) dansa? ‘the boy is good’. After some 
forms, however, a pause cannot occur, and the Standard Shape has to be 
obtained from a continuous sequence, e.g. the Standard Shape of the Particle 
yá has to be taken from such minimum contexts as yá seen" ° he entered ’. 

It is often necessary to refer to a particular word in all its grammatical 
forms, e.g. when making a lexical entry or in a grammatical description. For 
this purpose it is convenient to choose one particular form (in its Standard 
Shape) and to consider it as a Referential Form, i.e. a form which implies all 
the other forms of the given word. Thus we may use the Imperative Singular 
Positive as a Referential Form of & given verb. 

The concepts of Standard Shape and Referential Form may be useful for 
annotating texts, particularly for analysing those combinations of shapes 
whose components can only be inferred from analogy with comparable 
structures. 

The annotations on the sentences given below may serve as illustrations 
of the proposed application of these concepts. The abbreviation St.S. means 
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Standard Shape and the sign t indicates that the form which follows has been 
chosen as the Referential Form. 
A. Text (fairly quick, natural style of pronunciation) 

mirgaay yaabbaddi (P,) bitaay yaabbaddi (P,) woldeennán kóora? (P.) 
dugáaw wôrra (P,) ittim galan' 

Mount from the right side, mount from the left side, the meeting 
(place) is the saddle. Truth is a homestead, people come home to it. 
(Proverb.) 

B. Annotations 
mirgaay—St.S8. mirgaan!, which is a combination of + mirg*, Masculine 

Noun,! ° the right side ' and the Particle f -n' ‘from’, ‘ by’, ‘ with’, 

‘to’; the shape mirgaay occurs always before a form beginning 

with y when there is no patse intervening. The shape mirgaani 

would be possible here either before (P,) or in a slow and deliberate 
style of pronunciation. The following structures can be used for 
comparison: mirgaan kór! or mirgaani (P,) kor' ‘ climb (it) from the 
right side °. 

yaabbaddi—St.S. yaabbádd', 2nd Person Singular Imperative Positive 
of the verb + yaabbaédd'* “mount, ride’; the shape yaabbáddi 
occurs always before (P,). No other shape is possible in this context. 

bitaay—St.S. bitaan', which is & combination of + bite’, Masculine 

Noun, ' the left side ’ and the Particle f -n' (given above). The shapes 

bitaay and bitaani have the same conditions of occurrence as mirgaay 

and mirgaani (see above). A comparable structure: bitaaa kór‘ or 
bitaani (P,) kor’ ‘ climb (it) from the left side °. 

yaabbaddi—see above. 

wolleenn&áa—St.S. woldeennáni, she Subject Form of the Feminine 

Noun f wéldeenna’ “meeting. coming together, assembly’. The 

shape woldeennini would be »ossible in this context either before 

(P,) or in a slow and deliberate style of pronunciation. A comparable 

structure woldeennáa dansa’ or woldeennáni (P,) dánsa' ‘ meeting 

(joining together) is good’. 
kéora’—8t.8. kdora’, the Absolute Form of the Masculine Noun + kéora’ 

‘saddle’. No other shapes are possible in this context. 
dugdaw—8t.8. dugdani, the Subjest Form of the Feminine Noun + dúga’ 

‘truth’; the shape dugáaw occurs always before a form beginning 

with w when there is no pause intervening. The shape dugáani 

would be possible here either before (P,) or in a slow and deliberate 

style. A comparable structure: dugáan dgábdu'! or dugáani (P,) 

dgábdu' ° truth is strong’. 

1 I have chosen the Absolute Form (Moreno’s ' Forma Assoluta °) as the Referential Form 


for all Nouns. 
3 The 2nd Person Singular, Imperative Positive (Moreno’s '2* p. singolare, Imperativo, 
Coniugazione Affermativa ’) is chosen here as the Referential Form for all Verbs. 
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worra—St.S. worr", the Absolute Form of the Masculine Noun + worr* 
‘home, homestead, village’. The shape wórra occurs always before 
(P,); no other shapes are possible in this context. 

íttüm-—St.S. ittum*, which is a combination of the Particle + itt, 
which in some contexts can be translated by ‘to’, and the Particle 
+ -um* which expresses here a certain degree of emphasis. The follow- 
ing structures can be used for comparison: itti déem! ' go to it’; 
mánum* ‘ (it is the) house’. 

galan'—St.S. galan', 3rd Person Plural, Imperfect of the verb f gal! 
‘come home’. No other shapes are possible in this context. 


IX. INTONATION 


In this dialect lexical items are never distinguished by relative pitch alone, 
but, on the other hand, many of its grammatical forms are bound up with 
certain definite patterns of relative pitch. In the following attempt to describe 
the role of the relative pitch in this dialect, no distinction is made between 
tone and intonation and the latter term covers all the functions of the pitch 
variations. | 

As the starting point the intonation of individual forms either in isolation 
or in a minimum context is taken. The concept of ‘minimum context’ (see 
Section VIII) is used here in order to deal with those forms which cannot occur 
in isolation. Although sometimes several minimum contexts are possible, e.g. 
for a Particle which is always preceded by a Noun, such differences have proved 
to be immaterial. When difficulty arises, a set of standard words for making 
up minimum contexts can be listed, e.g. the Noun man* ‘ house’ can be used 
as a standard word for making up minimum contexts for Particles which must 
be preceded by a Noun. 

In forms which occur in isolation or in a minimum context all types of 
relative pitch can be described, with precision sufficient to eliminate all 
ambiguity and to outline the intonation contours, by reference to two relative 
pitch levels: High and Low. High Pitch will be represented here by the acute 
accent ' placed over the first vowel letter of a given syllable (but referring 
to the whole syllable), e.g. saréele’ ‘ dogs’, hala’ ‘ she-camel'. Low Pitch will 
be represented here by the omission of a diacritic, e.g. wóraabess* ‘ hyaena ’, 
yá arg’ ‘he saw’. A change of pitch from High to Low in the same syllable is 
represented by the circumflex ^, e.g. awwfal* ‘grave’ (Noun), dêem! ° go’ 
(Imp. Sg.). 

In utterances longer than those described above it is still possible to divide 
the relative pitches by reference to the two levels, High and Low, but here some 
complications arise. Very often in sequences of two or more syllables which 
could be assigned to the same level or combination of levels the relative pitches 
differ appreciably in their height. It would be possible to ignore such differences 
in a simplified transcription, but if we wish to pursue the study of intonation 
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in some detail additional symbols representing such variations will be required. 
It is proposed here to introduce the following two signs!: / and Y. The former 
indicates a ‘step up’, ie. that the syllable which follows it has or begins with 
a higher pitch than the preceding syllable, and the latter represents a ‘ step 
down ’, i.e. that the syllable which follows it has or begins with a lower pitch 
than the preceding syllable, although this is not shown by means of the diacritics 
' and ^ (or their absence). It is assumed that in a text marked both with 
diacritics and ' step up’ and ‘ step down’ signs there are no changes of pitch 
other than those thus indicated. 

The method of marking relative pitches suggested here has the advantage, 
in comparison with the use of the stave, that it throws into relief the role of 
mtonation patterns in the grammatical structure of this dialect. 

The use of the symbols described here is illustrated by the short text given 
below. 


hudgiif niddeen' (P.) dûri Yhudzdin tf^uftí ufumáan tol amt! (P.) ammó guyyá 
tok\ko (P,) hürró \gali feendni (P,) wáan ba'á ufiiMín /dgétte (P,) ba-atén® (P,) 
hürrisi déem' (P.) ammo 58:88 wáan dzettéeni (P,) anin hagáná /déemü danda* 
(P.) dzennáaní niitia suni 88:8 suni fuuté (P,) baatté galtéen' (P,) márró isiin Vhürró 
wali feetüf! (P.) eegí suni baáan tf'ufií ufiia déemü 0100“ (P,) yoxáan hudztin 
iufi uflin toltámáü didd* (P,) márró niitin suni séer haará baaîtéf' (P.) hággó 
suni vasi (P,) boorani bad tjuta neddéen baaWMfis* (P.) 


Work and Woman. In the past all the work used to do itself, but one day 
& woman, wanting to get home in a hurry, said to her load, “Load! Hurry, 
goon!’ But the load said to her, ‘ I can (only) walk like this '. Then the woman 
took the load, carried it, and brought it home with her, because she wanted to 
get home in a hurry. After thaz, all the loads refused to walk by themselves 
and all the work refused to do ıtself, because that woman passed (thus) a new 
law. Since then till now the Borana make women carry all loads. 


It is an Important feature of this dialect that the majority of its grammatical 
forms have stable and predictable intonation patterns or sets of intonation 
patterns.? When there is a set cf patterns the selection of the appropriate 
pattern is determined either by the phonological structure of the particular 
shape of the given form or by position in relation to pauses. 

The following examples of rules concerning the distribution of intonation 
patterns will illustrate this statement : 


1 This device of transcription was suggested to me by Professor A. N. Tucker’s use of the 
exclamation mark for the ‘step down’ (see his The comparative phonetics of the Suto-Chuana 
group of languages, London: Longmans, 1929). The aotual signs (arrows) have been used by 
H. EK. Palmer in his Everyday sentences in epoken English, Cambridge: Heffer, 1927, though 
for a somewhat different purpose. 

2 A olose parallel to this can be found in some dialecte of Somali; cf. Lilias E. Armstrong, 
‘The phonetic structure of Somali’, MSOS, xxxvu, 8, 1934, 116-61, and my article ° Accentual 
patterns in verbal forms in the Isaaq dialect of Somali’, BSOAS, xvur, 1, 1956, 103-29. 
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A. In those shapes of the Subject Form of Nouns which end in the suffix -i 
the last syllable has High Pitch while all the other syllables have Low 
Pitch, e.g. 
nami vhín duf* people will come, a person will come 
arbi Ia? 001 fakkaat* an elephant resembles the land where 
he has lived (ie. an elephant 
acquires the same colour as the sur- 
roundings in which he lives; a 
proverb). 
B. In all the shapes of the 2nd Person Plural of the Imperative Positive 


and Negative the penultimate syllable has High Pitch while all the 
other syllables have Low Pitch, e.g. 


barbáada? search, look for 

yaama’ call 

hin barbaadina’ do not search, do not look for 
hiy yaamina’ do not call 


C. In those shapes of the 2nd Person Singular Form of the Imperative 
Negative which occur before (P.) the last syllable has High Pitch 
and all the other syllables have Low Pitch, e.g. 
him mamin’ do not be astonished 
hin sodaatin' do not be afraid 


D. In those shapes of the 2nd Person Singular Form of the Imperative 
Negative which occur before (P,) the penultimate syllable has High 
Pitch, while all the other syllables have Low Pitch, e.g. 
him mamini (P,) innf do not be astonished, he is a fool 
\gowwa’ 
hin sodaatini (P,) inní ^ do not be afraid, he is (only) joking 
Shin soba 


E. In those shapes of all the forms of the Imperfect Positive which are 
preceded immediately by the Particle hin ! all the syllables have Low 
Pitch (while the Particle has High Pitch), e.g. 


hin dug* he will drink 

hin paatfis* he will cause (someone) to eat 
hin dugan! they will drmk 

hin paat[isan! they will cause (someone) to eat 


F. In those shapes of all forms of the Imperfect Negative which are 
preceded immediately by the Particle hin the first syllable has High 


1 This Particle has several shape variante: hin, hin, hip, him, hiy, and hiw. As the &t.8. 
I have chosen that shape variant which occurs in a minimum context consisting of this Particle 
and a verbal form beginning with a vowel, i.e. hin. 
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Pitch, while all the other syllables (and the Particle hin) have Low 


Pitch, e.g. 
hin dig" - he will not drink 
hin náatfis" he will not cause (someone) to eat 
hin dügan! they will not drink 
hin náatfisan! they will not cause (someone) to eat 


The intonation patterns of the final forms (i.e. the last words of sentences) 
often play an important role in distinguishing statements from the corre- 
sponding questions which require the answer ' yes’ or ‘no’, as will be seen 
from the pairs of sentences given below as examples. 


tania kóob* This 18 & termite hill 

tunin kóoba Is this a termite hill ? 

isiiy ya haamsifatfiitt® She caused (them) to cause (someone) to mow for 
themselves 

istiy yû h&amsifát[ifte Did she cause (them) to cause (someone) to mow for 
themselves 1 

yá dufan! They came 

yá düfáni Did thev come ؟‎ 

tunin k'urt^ümmi? This is a fish 

tunin k'urt^ümmii Is this a fish ? 

k’ubli kuni dgába? This ox 18 strong 

k'ublí kuni dgábüa Is this ox strong ? 


In those forms whose intonation patterns are not predictable the 
potentialities are very limited. It is possible, in such cases, to establish 
intonation pattern classes, usually very small in number. 

As the intonation patterns of most of the grammatical forms are stable and 
predictable in all contexts, it follows that the intonation contours of almost 
every sentence are, at least to a very large extent, determined by the intonation 
patterns of the individual components (constituent forms) of the sentence. 
This can be clearly seen in a sentence like 


abbdéan olláa hia toltf* the headman of the village is going to do (it) 


when for the verbal form toltf* is sibstituted the corresponding negative form 
ton", 


abbáan olláa hin télt{* the headman of the village is not going to do (it) 


It may be interesting to note in this connexion that emphasis and various 
emotional implications, which in some languages (e.g. English) are expressed 
by means of intonation are usually conveyed in this dialect by other means, 
such as various syntactic Particles and Exclamations. Sometimes the whole 
register of voice is raised in sentences expressing certain types of emotional 
colouring, e.g. surprise, but the intonation contours usually remain unchanged. 
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X. STRESS 


The role of stress in this dialect requires a great deal of further investigation. 
Stress alone never distinguishes lexical items or grammatical categories in 
this dialect and is partially correlated with relative pitch. The most common. 
type of such correlation is that a High Pitch syllable (see Section LX), when 
it is neither preceded nor followed immediately by another High Pitch syllable, 
is usually stressed. Other types of correlation are more complex and would 
require extensive treatment. Stress is left unmarked throughout this article. 


XI. GRAMMATICAL ALTERNATIONS BETWEEN VOWEL-COLOURED 
BREATHS, SHORT VOWELS, AND Lona VOWELS BEFORE FINAL PAUSES 


The alternations referred to in the heading of this Section occur before (P.) 
in the final forms of statement sentences and comparable question sentences 
requiring the answer ' yes’ or ‘no’. 

These alternations can be formulated as follows: 


A. Ifthe final form ends in a vowel-coloured breath in a statement sentence, 
it will end in a corresponding short vowel in a comparable question 
sentence requiring the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 


B. If the final form ends in a short vowel in a statement sentence it will 
end in a corresponding long vowel in a comparable question sentence 
requiring the answer ' yes’ or ‘no’. 


As has been said in Section LX, such sentences usually also differ in their 
intonation contours. 


Examples : 
A. kunia g&ar* This is a mountain 
kunin gáara Is this à mountain ? 
naggaaditfítokko árme A trader stayed here for the night 
۰ bul* 
naggaaditfitokko arme Did a trader stay here for the night ? 
büle 
B. fardí kuni güddó This horse is very beautiful 
midáaga' 
fardi kuni gúddó Is this horse very beautiful ? 
midáagåa 


The rules given above do not operate in the following cases : 
(a) when the final form of a statement sentence is in the Possessive Case, 
e.g. 
kuniB goga neept[?á This 18 & lion’s skin 
kunin goga peentfati Is this a lion’s skin ? 
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(b) sometimes, when a statement sentence has a definite ‘ back reference ’ 
to the preceding sentence and is, consequently, unlikely to have 
a corresponding question sentence, e.g. 


him mamini (P,) Do not be astonished, it is nothing 
womáa niti 
cf. womáa nit! It is nothing 
womáa niti 18 it nothing ? 


It may be of interest to note here that the final forms of all sentences, 
other than questions requiring the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’, with very rare 
exceptions, end either in a vowel-coloured breath or a short vowel. 


XJI. ORTHOGRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION 


The researches of Cerulli+ and Moreno ? have shown that the Galla people 
have a rich and interesting folk literature. The Borana equal in this respect, 
if they do not indeed excel, the speakers of other Galla dialects. The task of 
writing down their stories, proverbs, and poems may be rendered easier if a 
simple and economic transcription is used. It is suggested here, tentatively, 
that the system employed in this article should be used, but with the following 
modifications and simplifications : 

(a) The symbols d, tf, tf’, dz, f, and n should be replaced by d', c, œ, j, 

8h, and ny respectively. 

(b) The symbol a should be dispensed with. The homorganic nasals of 


Labial &nd Labio-vela- articulation should be represented by m 
and all the other homorganic nasals by n. 


(c) The symbols representing final glottalization of vowels and those 
representing vowel glides should be dispensed with. 

(d) The symbols representing relative pitch should be dispensed with 
except in those cases where ambiguity in meaning might arise. 

(e) The pause mark (P,) should be replaced by the comma and the pause 
mark (P.) by the full stop, question mark, or exclamation mark ; 
a reading convention should be introduced that in the text there 


are no other pauses than those indicated by these punctuation 
marks. 


(f) Capital letters should be used at the beginning of sentences and in 
Proper Names. 


The two short texta given below are intended as illustrations of the proposed 
orthographic transcription. 


1 Enrico Cerulli, The folk-literature of the Galla of southern Abyssinia (Harvard African Studies, 
I), Cambridge, Mass., 1922. 
1 M. M. Moreno, Favole e rime Galla, Roma: Tipografia del Senato, 1935. 
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1. 


Odu ta jaarrole lama ta waan c’ufa agarte bira dabart*. Gaaf tokko jari lamaan 
suni waan herrege, amma nu ya waan o?ufa agarre bir dabarre, koott', hin doona 
wolin jed’an'. Yo isaani kara k'abatani deemani, akka fula duiisa d’ak’an', nami 
tokko kara d’awwattuu, iyy’. Jennaani isaani, waaw wolin jed'ani, me kootti, 
waan nam kan d'ibe gaafanna, malaafi, waan takka nu hin d'agayin faʻa. Jennaani 
isaani deemani nam sun gaafatan'. Inni waan jed’e, elemo kiyyatti, miil arba 
c’ac’abs*’, jed’e. Jennaani jari suni waan sun d’ageennani, waaw wolin jed'ani, 
tuni waan haara‘a, malaafi ammalle, waan d'ibi haara d’ageenna, kootti, hin galla, 
fula duiisa hin deemn", jed'an'. 


2. 

Mammaas simp'irree. Simp’irreeni, gara addaatte cfi^ Ammalle milan 
gubba axeet*. Jennaani nami tokko gaafate, maalif atin akkan taat*P Isiiw waan 
Jette, gubba d'iit^, jette. Nami waan jed'eeni, hm dandeetta ? Isiiw waan jette, 
yo ani hin dandeneelle, ha simp'irreeni akkan jett*, jed’an'! 


TRANSLATION 
l. 


The story of two old men who have seen everything and have experienced 
everything. Once upon a time these two old men thought this and said to each 
other, ‘Now we have seen everything and experienced everything, come, let 
us die!’ When they were walking, travelling along a road, 1n order to get to 
the place of death, a man uttered a cry of alarm near the road. Then they 
said to each other, ‘ Well, come, let us question this (other) man, maybe it 
concerns something that we have not yet heard ’. Then they went and questioned 
that man. ' My ram has broken the legs of an elephant’, said the man. Then 
those old men said to each other, ' This is a new thing, maybe we shall again 
hear of something new, come let us go home, let us not die’, they said. 


2. 


The didactic story of the Bird. A Bird turned up (his) belly, lay down 
and pomted to the sky with his foot. Then a Man asked him, ‘ Why are you 
lying lke this?’ ‘I am going to kick the sky’, said the Bird. ‘ Will you be 
able to do this ?’ asked the Man. ' Even if I am not able to do it’, said the 
Bird, ° (at least) let people say that the Bird said it!’ 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Prakrit sineha-, senha- ‘ snow’ 


In connexion with the discussion of the Shina word for ‘ snow’ (BSOAS, 
xvi, 3, 1956, 449 ff.), Professor G. Morgenstierne has pointed out in a letter 
that the Kohistani and Guresi dialects both have kinn ‘snow’ as femmine, 
and that therefore after all both these (m which perhaps n» continues earlier 
nh) and Gilgiti Shina hin m. mav be derived from *htsna- < *sntha-, the 
masculine gender being due possibiy to the influence of him < himd- m. in 
neighbouring dialects. Unfortunately gender is not attested for Torwal hin 
(G. Morgenstierne, Acta Orientalic, viu, 1930, 303: for Torwali Biddulph 
recorded htm m.) or for Dumaki fon (D. L. R. Lorimer, The Dumakt language, 
238). 

snih- in the meaning ‘to be wat’ survives also in Panjabi and Lahnda : 
Pj. stnnhna ° to be wet" < *senhyatt < snthyate (with the same metathesis as 
in Pkt. snha- < *sntha-); Multani sennd ‘ wet, moist’ (Jukes), sinnhà m. 
'unseasoned wood’. The presence of À argues against derivation either from 
suunnd- ‘sweating’ or from an analogical *sinna- replacing stita~ < siktá- as 
past participle to a Northwestern active svi- (Pj. sxfignd ‘to irrigate’ < 
sifiedtt) or passive s177- (Multani s7jjam ‘to be moistened’) in which perhaps 
analogical passive s177- (formed from active stñj- after the type bhafijat : 7 
> *bhafijatt : bhajyáte) and sij- < sexdyate (Hi. sina ‘to sweat’) have 
combined. 

In support of the wider extension in Irdo-European of *snerg’h- in the sense 
of ‘ drip or rain’, Professor A. S. C. Ross has referred me to Modern Language 
Review, xxvii, 453, where he drew attention to Old English smeued in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, Mt. v, 45, with the meaning ° 16 rains ' instead of the usual 
‘it snows’, and also to Gaelic snigh ‘to drop, fall in drops, ooze through in 
drops’ in addition to the Irish forms already quoted. l 

R. L. TURNER 


REVIEWS 


M. Cxá and others: Istanbul Arkeoloji 
Mizelerinde bulunan Puzris-Dagan 
metinlers: Kinm 1 : No. 1-725. Von 
M. (ig, H. Kuuyay, A. Salonen. 
(Annales Academiae — Scientiarum 
Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 92.) 311 pp. 
Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1954 [publ. 1956]. Fmk. 
1300. 


The oumbrous quadrilingual title-page of 
this work designates a substantial publication 


of what is still only a portion (725 out of over 
8,000) of the cuneiform tablets ın the above 
museum derived from one site alone ın 
southern Iraq, that known as ‘ Drehem ', not 
far from the ancient Nippur. The original 
name of this place is written in part with an 
ideogram, and the whole was recently read as 
Puzrii-Dagan (as here), but a stall later 
proposal is Sillu$-Dagan. That a great cattle- 
park existed there in the latter half of the 
IIIrd Dynasty of Ur (in the 21st century 5.0.) 
was revealed not by official record but by the 
appearance of vast numbers of olay tablets 
which came upon the antiquities market in the 
80’s of last century, having been turned out 
by clandestine diggers—no regular excavations 
have been made there. So enormous was the 
mass of these day-by-day records that an 
untold number of them is now to be found 1n 
all the greater publio museums of the world, 
not to speak of the many still m smaller 
collections and even in private ownership. 
Most of all are naturally in the museums at 
Istanbul, having been confiscated from various 
unauthorized possessors while Iraq was still 
under Turkish rule. 

So extensive i8 this matenal, known and 
unknown, that its publication 18 attended with 
the embarras de richesses. Such & multitude 
defies complete presentation. Moreover, these 
documents of daily and monthly book-keeping 
m a metaculously-ordered bureaucracy have 
naturally a great sameness of contente and 
tenour which limite their interest to divergences 
of detail. Recent practice has therefore been 
to issue catalogues rather than full publications 
of such tablets; defective as this method 
evidently is, the labour of preparing, even of 
reading, the abstractly demrable publication in 
full must be adjudged prohibitive and out of 
proportion with the gain. The method of this 
book 1s, then, the catalogue. Each number 8 


given (in Turkish and German) & summary 
external description, its dimensions, date, and 
seal-inscription (1f any), also a classification by 
the book-keeping category to which ıt belongs, 
i.e. the land of transaction registered, expressed. 
by such formulae as i-díb, ba-zi, Fu-ba-ts, mmu- 
tim, ba-an-tu, and t-gdl, even once mu-lugal-bi 
vn-pà (no. 204, which seems to attach this to 
the class of legal dosuments). Such designa- 
tions, while mgnificant to tho initiate, are 
inadequate to students and other posable 
consulters of the book The specialist character 
of the work is agam brought out by the 
omission of all translations, and the sparaty 
of notes upon interpretation (the few notea 
accorded refer to points of detail, mostly 
names) Each tablet is, however, trans- 
iterated ın full, and the authors explain that 
the translations they would propose can be 
supplied from the glossary printed towards the 
end of the book, which may be too great an 
assumption. This glossary, which gives the 
meaning and the occurrences (in the catalogue) 
of the words and expressions used, is one of 
the customary lists which close publications 
of this kind—names of men, governors, gods, 
places, and buildings. Here is also added a 
chronological register of the tablets, and finally 
exact copies of certain passages and signs 
where the readings are doubtful. Of the names 
listed it may be encugh to say that they are 
in general authentic and correct, though not 
wholly exempt from the dubious entries wach 
usually find their way into compilations of this 
kind ; also there are a few transcriptions now 
held to be outdated, the gods Gal (read Ig)- 
alım, Ha-ni (read ià), and the official called ga 
(read perhaps eila)-Ku-du, etc., but in this 
matter there 18 too much zest for 1nnovation-— 
on the other hand, Bur-ma-ma in 556 18 ın 
favour of retaining Bur-Sin in the mraich- 
disputed royal name. Of more general interest 
is the occurrence here, as in other collections, 
of tablets earlier than the ‘40th’ year of 
Sul-gi, when the cattle-station was officially 
founded. Several of these deal with hides and 
leather-goods, which suggests that cattle were 
kept there before. Other subjects are couches 
and parts of these, also lists of labourers 
(gurus), and & pomt of history is found in 
* booty from Mar-tu ' (32) and from ° the uty 
of Meslamtaea’ (120), both in the 1eign of 
Bur-Sın. 


C. J. GADD 
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EpwAaRD  HosERTSON and Mrmr 
WALLENSTEIN (ed.): Melilah. A vol- 
ume of studies. v. [vii], 264, xvii, [vi] 
pp. Manchester: University Press, 
1956. 30s. 


The contributions that make up this volume 
are in Hebrew, and cover a large number of 
themes. We shall enumerate the articles, 
arranging them according to their subject- 
matter. 

Semitic atudses.—' Arabic affinities in the 
dialect of Ras Shamra ' (pp. 1-14), by J. Gray: 
Although the affinities of Ugaritio are mainly 
with West Semitac, and in particular with 
Hebrew, the correct interpretation is often 
provided by Arabio. 

Biblical studses— The origin of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls’ (pp. 51-61), by H. H. Rowley: 
The background to these texts ranges between 
the second century 3.0.x. and about 130 0.8. 
* Some aspects of Lurzzatio's Commentary on 
Isaiah in the hght of DSI*' (pp. 31-48), by 
A. Rubinstein: A number of variant readings 
in Isaiah Scroll A are consistent with 
Luzzatto’s theory, others are not, or they are 
inconclusive. ° Features in Arabic transla- 
tions of the Pentateuch’ (pp. 45-50), by 
R. Edelmann: Attention is drawn to unused 
material relating to problems in the field of 
Arabic versions of the Pentateuch, and a 
classification of these translations is attempted. 

History. (a) Biblical.—' The disruption of 
Israel's monarchy’ (pp. 15-30), by Edward 
Roberteon: The antagonism between Judah 
and Ephraim—-overcome under Samuel and 
Saul—led, by way of political disruption, to a 
religious breach between the two kingdoms. 
The work of the Prophets was directed to- 
wards reunion and full reinstatement of the 
Torah. (6) Post-Biblical—‘ Were Hillel and 
Shammai real brothers?’ (pp. 63-81), by 
M. Zulay : In two piyyutim—the first ascribed 
to Qalir—originating in pre-Islamic Palestine, 
Hillel and Shammai are referred to as brothers. 
There seems to have been an old Palestinian 
tradition to that effect. ‘The Economic 
situation of the Jews in Babylon’ (pp. 838- 
100), by L. Jacobs: Most of the Jews were 
engaged in agriculture while many were 
&rtisans of various kinds or were aotive in 
commerce and a number of other ocoupations. 
‘An historical document m R. Samuel de 
Medina’s Responsa’ (pp. 169-76), by B. 
Lewis: In a responsum—41wen mspj, No. 364 
—re-edited from the first edition (1595), & 
dispute between the commumty of Con- 
'stantinople and the descendants of a certain 
physician is dealt with. This responsum 8 
examined in the light of Turkish and other 
evidence. The physician, who is not mentioned 
by name in this source, may have been 
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Ya‘qub Pasha (Giacomo di Gaeta).  ' The 
autobiography of S. D. Luzzatto' (pp. 223- 
39), by J. Haezrahi: Analysis of Luzzatto's 
personality. ‘Character and mentality of 
Ahad Haam’ (pp. 241-64), by J. Heller: 
Ahad Haam had a tendency towards introver- 
sion, lacked self-confidence, and found it 
difficult to arrive at & decision 1n the practical 
affairs of life. Description of his development. 

Post-Brblical literature. A new fragment 
from the Sepher ha-Galuy of Saadyah Gaon’ 
(pp. 183-47), by 8. M. Stern: Hight MS pages 
of Saadya’s Arabic translation of, and com- 
mentary on, his own Hebrew ori 
published from a Cambridge MS, with B. M. 
Stern’s translation into Hebrew. ‘A piyyut 
by Samuel the Third’ (pp. 149-62), by 
M. Wallenstein: Samuel, who died c. 1012, 
was a great paytan. One of his poems is here 
published from a Bodleian MS. An introduc- 
tion and detailed annotations are supplied. 
‘° Karaite funeral poems’ (pp. 177-200), by 
C. Roth: 18 Hebrew poems, probably from 
Egypt of tho sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
are published, together with a short introduc- 
tion. ‘Some dramatists of the Haskalah 
period in Germany’ (pp. 201-21), by Ch. 
Rabin: The authors of the ‘ Breslau School’, 
the centre of the Haskalah drama, are here 
discussed. 

Language.-—‘ Studies in the language of the 
Midrashim ’ (pp. 101-17), by T. Warteki. Six 
difficult expressions and words are discussed 
and elucidated. 

Philosophy.—' The doctrine of R. Moses b. 
Joseph Halevi on Providence’ (pp. 163-8), by 
G. Vajda: Two fragments of the author's 
Arabic treatise are published with a Hebrew 
translation. 

Calendar.— Beraitha de Shemuel’ (pp. 
119-82), by A. A. Akaviah: This tract was 
written in 777 0.8.; the calendar starts with 
the year preceding the Creation; the present 
(Jewish) system had not yet gained general 
acceptance between 777 and 840. 

The editors are to be congratulated on a rich 
and interesting volume. 

8. A. BIBNBAUM 


S. D. GorrgiN: Jews and Arabs: their 
contacts through the ages. xiii, 257 pp. 
New York: Schocken Books Inc., 
[1955]. $4. (Distributed by The 
Noonday Press, New York.) 

This new book by Professor Gortern was 
mostly written in the United States during 
1953-4, while he held a visiting professoralip, 
and as he indicates in his preface, it beare the 
marks of contact with living audiences. It 1s 
none the worse for that, though the absence 
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of references, in footnotes or otherwise, to 
matters mentioned in passing in the text may 
be thought by some readers to be a defeot. 
In certam cases ıt will cause them to move 
uneasily to their bookshelves in search of 
information which the author might be 
expected to supply, but does not. 

The new book of Professor Goitein, which as 
he says (pp. vii-viu) integrates and sum- 
marizes almost 30 years’ work in Orientalism, 
is somewhat remuniscent, though covering a 
shorter period, of the late I. Y. Kratchkovaky’s 
Nad arabskwumy rikopicyamt (Enghsh transla- 
tion by Mme. T. Minorsky, Among Arabic 
manuscripts, Leiden, 1953), but derves from 
ita subject at once a natural unity, independent 
of the author, and a topicality, which the 
Russian professor's more personal reminis- 
cences may be said to lack. Also, as offering 
general views and wide perspectives, Professor 
Goitein’s book comes into hne with other 
appreciations of Israel and the Arabs which 
have appeared within recent decades, some- 
times in the context of larger studies. It 18 not 
always clear how far authors possess what 8 
no doubt the indispensable prerequisite for 
reliable, independent opinions on such matters, 
viz. expertise ın the languages and hteratures 
concerned, or at least wide famuliarity with the 
sources in translation. In Professor Goitein’s 
case, from his previous works, we may be sure 
that he knows what he is talking about. 

The question of bias here ocours, naturally 
enough. It may seem difficult for a Jewish 
professor, writing as from Israel at the present 
tame on relations between his own people and 
the Arabs, to avoid strong prejudice and parti 
pris. Goitein betrays no feeling of the kind. 
He writes unmistakably as a Jew, and when 
he glances at modern politacs in a book 
intended to exclude political issues (p. 231), 
is perhaps unduly forgetful of the outside help 
whioh enabled the dream of Zionism to become 
& reality. At least he never mentions it. Yet 
where the Arabs are concerned he expresses 
himself with great impartiality, never omitting 
an opportunity to praise their cultural achieve- 
ments (not only in the Middle Ages), and 
emphasizing as well as the undoubted influence 
of the Jewish tradition upon Islam (chapter 4), 
the benefits which the Jews derived from con- 
tects with the Arabs during what he calls the 
' Jewish-Arabic symbiosis ' of medieval times, 
when the two peoples were in close contact and 
the majonty of Jews lived in the East. The 
Jewish-Arabic symbiosis is represented as 
having been close and fruitful, more important 
for the Jews than the later ‘ Jewish-German 
&ymbiosis ' (p. 130). In at least one depart- 
ment, that of Hebrew religious poetry, the 
result was perfect (p. 107). For the present 
Professor Goitem bears no malice and looks 
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forward to the future, in which he sees a new 
Jewish-Arabio symbiosis already taking shape 
(p. 217), with unlimited confidence. He is not 
uncritical of the Arabs and Islam, particularly 
secterian Islam (pp. 73 ff.), but of animus, 
personal or national, there 18 no trace. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book is chapter 6, dealing with the long-term 
results for the Jews of the Arab conquests 
after the promulgation of Islam. The situation 
in which the old ruling claases had disappeared 
and with the spread of commerce & new 
aristocracy of money took ther place 1s 
characterized by Professor Goitem as a 
° bourgeow revolution’, ın which as ın the 
bourgeois revolution of the nmeteenth century, 
the Jews were able to take full part (pp. 109- 
3). It waa in fact under the Caliphate and in 
the ambience of the great Middle-Eastern 
mercantile civilization determined by this 
ninth century bourgeois revolution that, as he 
says elsewhere (p. 7), Judaism received ite 
final shape. 

Tte point of the introduction and mass 
prodnction of paper at about the same time 
(from the eighth century A.D.) having an offect 
comparable with the invention of printing 
(p. 92) 18 well made, and the analysis of the 
gradual worsening of the status of non- 
Muslims in the Mushm East, especially after 
about a.p. 1300, carries conviction (p. 85, 
cf. 07). These are typical examples of the 
original and often illuminating points of view 
whicn the book contains. Others are the ideas 
of Anica and Spain as Muslim colonial areas 
(p. 113) (true only up to a point) and incense, 
being equally lucrative for the Arabs, as the 
equivalent of oil in classical antiquity (‘ more 
spiritual times °) (p. 227). ‘ Scientific conjec- 
ture—the modern form of legend’ (p. 47) 18 
also good, and ‘The real Orient begins in 
Ind ’ (p. 219). Less frequently a judgment 
strikes one as arbitrary. The Arabian Jews 
who influenced Muhammad (regarded by 
Professor Goitein as a sectarian group, who 
had come under the influence of Christianity, 
pp. 61, 57) are named by him Bene Moshe, 
Mosaites, merely ' in view of the great number 
of references to Moses in the Koran’ (p. 58). 

Occasionally he goes wrong. His sharp 
distinction between the Hebrew Patriarchs and 
Arab camol-breeders (pp. 26, 32) will not stand, 
in view of the frequent occurrence of camela in 
the stories of the Patmarchs. (Abraham owns 
camels, and Rebekah knows how to water 
them, Genesis, xxiv, lO ff; Jacob sets bis 
family on camels to go down from Mesopotamia 
to Palestine, Genesis, xxxi, 17.) Concervably 
all the mentions of the camel 1n the story of 
the Patriarchs are anachronistio (W. F 
Albright). But in this case the narrative of 
Genesis cannot bear the whole weight of the 
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argument, as Goitein makes it do (pp. 31-2), 
for the most ancient relation between the two 
peoples. It seems that one must allow, against 
Goitein, the plausibility of the theory which 
brings the ancestors of the Israelites out of 
Arabia, as is done not only by the nineteenth 
century Semitists whom he mentions (p. 24) 
but by the most recent writers, e.g. Philip K. 
Hatti (History of the Arabs, sixth edition, 1956, 
12, with oriticiam of the ‘wave’ theory) and 
Rene Dussaud (La péndtration des Arabes en 
Syrie avant U Islam (Institut Français d' Archéo- 
logie de Beyrouth. Bibliothéque Archéologique 
et Historique, Tom. rix), 1955, 163 ff.). 

Again, Professor Goitein tells us (p. 98) that 
in Iraq the receipt for payment of the poll-tax 
(jizyah) was cauterized [sic] on the neck of the 
non-Muslim. This is surely a mistake. 
According to al-Baladhuri (Fuiuh albvidàán, 
Egyptian edition of A.m. 1318, p. 280), after 
the Muslim victory of Jalülà' khatama ‘Uthman 
b. Hanif fi rigab khamsmi‘ ah alf wa-khamsin 
alf ‘4j ' "Uthmàn b. Hanif set a seal upan the 
necks of 650,000 unbelievers’. There is on 
the face of it no question of cautery, and the 
point may be said to be proved by a quotation 
from Abi Yüsuf, the qadî of Harün ar-Rashid 
much later (Kitab al-kharáj, p. 72) : yanbaghi 
maa hüdhà an tukhiama riqübuhum fi wagt 
jibàyah jizyah ru'usihim hata yufragha myn 
‘ardihim thumma tuksar al-khawdlim kama 
fa‘ala bihim ‘Uthman b. Hanif ‘ it is necessary 
at the same time that their necks be sealed at 
the time of the payment of the poll-tax till 
the 1eturn is complete, then the seals to be 
broken, as was done with them by ‘Othman 
b. Hanif’. The seals in question were of lead 
or possibly clay, cf. Enc. of Islam, art. 
° Jizyah ’. 

Professor Goitein cites from the Spanish Ibn 
Ezra, but does not explain, a story of Kallak 
wa-Dimnah having been translated by a Jew 
for al-Mangür, the Abbasid Caliph (succeeded 
his brother as-Saffah in 136/754), who was 
afraid that the man who undertook sach a 
translation might die, since it was a secular 
book (pp 197-8). The story can scarcely be 
true. It seems due to confusion with the 
account of how another secular, non-Muslim 
work, the medical Pandecte of Aaron the 
Priest, was translated considerably earlier by 
the Jew lMisarjawaih, and came to the 
knowledge of the pious Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, who hesitated long before he finally 
permitted its publication (Ibn Juljul, Z'abaqüt 
aLattbba! wa'l-hukama’, ed. Fu’id Sayyid, 
Cairo, 1955, p. 61 = Ibn abi Usgaibi‘ah, ed. 
A. Muller, 1, 103). “Omar b. ‘Abd a.-'Aziz 
died in 101/720. This account of what may 
be the first translation of & foreign work into 
Arabic was given to the author who first 
reports it, Ibn Juliul, in 359/970, a long time 
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afterwards certainly (of. Fu'üd Sayyid, ibid.» 
p. 62), in Spain, and evidently circulated 
there. 

It would be untrue to say that Professor 
Goitein writes regardless of style, but his 
expressions are sometimes loose and ocoasion- 
ally he misuses ordinary words, He has some 
really terrible expressions: ‘ fructitious sym- 
biosis' (p. 180), ‘superstitional practices’ 
(p. 189). He speaks of ° canonico law’ (p. 87) 
and ‘the three first volumes’ of a book 
(p. 127). But it would be cavilling to develop 
this line of oritacism. In a work of this sort 
the matter is the important thing. One may 
therefore call attention to a lively and 
significant book, which is sure to be widely 
read, as it deserves. It is clearly a case of 
what the Scottish proverb calls ‘ Gude gear in 
sma’ bulk’. 

D. M. DUNLOP 


CHARLES PELLAT: Le milieu basrien et 
la formation de Gah. xxxvi, 311 pp. 
Paris:  Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953. 
Fr. 1650. 


The few brief sentences whioh were all that 
Nicholson could afford to allot to Jàhiz in his 
famous Literary history of the Arabs in. 1907 
did scant justice to the man’s genius. In 
recent years French Orientalists have redressed 
the balance by busying themselves with this 
versatile writer perhaps because his wide 
learning, ready wit, and humorous sarcasm are 
chez eux. Professor Pellat has taken great 
pains to set out the historical, religious, 
political, economic, social, intellectual, and 
literary life of Basra in the second and third 
centuries of the hijra m such a way as to 
enable one to see the society which produced 
a man of such wide and varied interests. 

Apart from ita value in this respect Professor 
Pellat’s study is packed with well documented 
information on innumerable subjects of interest 
to studenta of Arabio history and literature. 
Basra, founded by one of the prophet’s com- 
panions, soon attracted a large group of them, 
and to this fact the author attributes the great 
activity in Quranio, grammatical, and lexical 
studies which went on there. His discussion 
of the rival ‘ readings ' and the importance of 
Basra in the transmission of hadith is instruc- 
tive. So too is his thems that the hunt for 
pre-Ialamio poetry was more a matter of 
néceasité politique than a desire to establish a 
classical vocabulary. He sees in this activity 
an Arab counterblast to the Persian claim to 
possess a higher literary tradition and a nobler 
cultural heritage. However, both motives may 
well have supplied the impetus to collect the 
hterary heritage of the past. Jühiz took part 
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enthumastically in this task, and Pellat’s 
suggestion that some unknown verses of 
unknown poets could be found in bis writings 
18 worth following up. One of the merits of 
this book is the frequent mention of subjects 
that would repay further study, as for instance 
when it 18 suggested that the poems attributed 
to early Mu'tazihtea should be collected and 
evaluated. 

. One may express the hope that when & 
second edition of this book appears something 
wil be said about the state of philosophy m 
Basra in the time of Jahiz. 

It may be worth mentioning that more than 
& ‘fragment’ (p. 133) of al-Khalil’s Kitab al 
‘Ayn is extant. The mosque at Karbala’ has 
a complete manuscript from which at least 
two copies have been made, one of which 1s 
in the library of the Museum at Baghdad, and 
a microfilm of the latter 18 m the Labrary of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
Another MS is known to have been in a private 
collection at Teheran, but where the owner 18 
at the present time none knows. However, the 
MS will be printed in Cairo in the near future 
inshallah with oritical notes by Dr. Darwish, 
& former student of the School. 

The only fault I have to find with this 
valuable and stimulating book ıs in the 
printing It is unworthy of the writer’s 
erudition. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME 


‘ABDALLAH AL-TAYYIB AL-MAJDHOB: 
Al-murshid a fahm ash‘dr al-‘arab 
wa-sind‘attha. 1. 27, 492 pp. Cairo: 
Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1374 
[1955]. 50 piastres. 

In his Introduction to Dr. al-Tayyib’s book 
Dr Taha Husayn says that this js & work 
which satisfles the esthetic sense and brmgs 
out the beauty and music of Arabic poetry as 
no other book has done. Coming from such 


an authority this is high praise. In the 


reviewer's opinion it is a true judgment. 

Dr. al-Tayyib’s treatment 18 a happy com- 
bination of deep feeling and keen critical 
judgment. To deal with the whole range of 
Arabic poetry from the Jahiliya to the present 
day would demand years of an ortentalist’s 
life. Dr. al-Tayyib has taken it in his stride, 
and whether the reader will always agree with 
his conclusions 18 a matter of minor importance. 
His service to scholarship m explaming the 
relation between rhyme and rhythm; why 
certain consonante and certain metres are 
employed felicitously in certain themes; and 
where the poet has chosen the wrong medium, 
is of extraordinary value and interest. 
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He begins by showing how the ‘ circles’ of 
al-Khalil were defective ın that they failed to 
accommodate some ancient metres, and how 
those circles raised an artificial fence so that 
some old metres were dropped in Abbasid 
times and have survived in popular verse 
among the Arabs of the Sudan and perhaps 
only there. 

As Dr. Taha says, this is a book which 
cannot be read through in an hour or two. 
It demands and deserves long and close study 
to extract the utmost satasfaction and profit 
from it. Throughout the book copious extracts 
from Arabic poets are given, and the author 
does not shrink from fearless criticism of poets 
ancient and modern. On the one hand he 
condemns, 1n our opinion rightly, the modern 
habit of breaking with Arabic tradition and 
imitaung the modes of modern would-be poeta 
in the West, while on the other hand he 
produces some fine verses of ancient and 
modecn poets which fail to fit into the cage 
which al-Khalil constructed. 

Only by 1eading the book can its esthetic 
virtue be appreciated, but mention must be 
made of the clear and well illustrated explana- 
tion of the technical faulta in Arabic verse; 
of the writer's denial that hazaj has any right 
to an independent existence, and ought to be 
subsumed under wāfir; of how ramal suts 
the mood of pensive melancholy, and how 
unsuited it is to other moods and themes; 
and of his vindication of rajaz. While one 
would agree with the Egyptian savant that 
this is a book which the Arab world of letters 
urgently needs one could wish that such an 
interesting and important book could be 
translated into English in & shortened form. 

The second volume, which will deal with the 
inner subtleties of Arabic verse, will be eagerly 
awaited, 

ALFRED GUILLAUME 


Hassan EL-Ha3JÉ: Le parler arabe de 
Tripols (Liban) 203 pp. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1954. 


The Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, prompted by the late Professor 
Jean Cantineau—whose presence and scholar- 
shrp will be greatly missed in Arabic linguistics 
—has again rendered us a service by financing 
the pubheation of what was originally a thems 
submitted for the degree of Docteur de 
lUniweresié. Dr. Hassan el-Hajjé's book is a 
careful, painstaking description of the &uthor'a 
own colloquial Arabic, and succeeds in being 
at once detailed and concise. If criticisms are 
made in the present review, they are of ه‎ 
general kind and reflect the different trainmg 
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of the reviewer rather than any lack of merit 
in the book. 

Presentation follows the familiar pattern of 
continental works on Arabic colloquials : 
phonology, morphology, texte. The phonology 
is Praguist and, as such, somewhat dated, 
° Morphologie ', which includes some syntacti- 
cal comment, constitutes the greater part of 
the book. The texte deal with the town and 
people of Tripol, and are excellent of their 
kind. Throughout the book examples are well 
chosen, obviously attested and not concooted 
to suit the author's statement. Errata are 
very few: no doubt ‘j-s = ثم‎ * on p. 15 
should read ‘ 7-4 = 4-4", and there is a slip on 
p. 165 where ma eld} [sic] is included among 
interrogatives, but errors of this kind are rare. 

Phonemic analysis in terms of ‘ oppositions ' 
is carefully done, but there is much more to be 
said about Arabic phonology in other than 
phonemio terms. One could wish, for example, 
for a specific statement of syllable patterns, 
since these go far towards characterizing a 
particular Arabio colloquial. As it is, we have 
to sort out the facts from sporadic indications 
in the morphological section, and are surprised, 
for instance, by the sudden appearance on p. 44 
, of supersorrpt ə, the status of which is not 
explained until p. 47 and then rather unsatis- 
factorily as an example of the so-called 
‘ressaut’. This concept and term, for all 8 
association with the great French Arabist 
William Margais, belongs to a derivative, leas 
rigorously objective kind of statement than 
one would hke: byek’tbu, for example, 8 
° explained ’ by means of ressaut as derived 
from byekiob, which is therefore regarded as in 
some sense basic. Ressawt, usually termed a 
phenomenon, is ın fact a process, Linguistic 
forms must be considered for themselves and 
telationship between forms can be stated in 
ways which do not require us to see one form 
lurking behind another. Also involved in this 
matter of ressaut is the regular relation 
between vowel quality and syllable structure 
which is mentioned by Dr. Hassan el-Hajjé on 
pp. 47-8, and which is well known in most 
Arabio colloquials from Cyrenaica eastwards, 
Although such features do not lend themselves 
to phonemic handling, they nevertheless call 
for phonological rather than morphological 
notice. 

Phonetic desenptions, though brief, are 
usvally adequate. It is difficnlt, however, to 
seo how ‘ sifflantes’ can constitute a ' classe 
de lovalisation ° or how reference can be made 
to a single set of rules for word-stress in 
classical Arabic which takes no account of 
regional differences. More symptomatic of the 
author’s general approach, however, is his 
reluctance to recognize—to use his own 
terms—a phonemic opposition r-r. Can this 
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have anything to do with the (irrelevant) fact 
that such a distinction 1s not paralleled in 
Arabic writing ? After all, Tripol Arabic is 
by no means unique iu this respect— most 
forms of Egyptian and Moroccan Arabio, for 
example, would require the recognition of such 
a difference in a phonemic transcription. The 
fact is that, although the statement sets out 
to be descriptive, it does not really succeed as 
such. This is particularly true of the morpho- 
logical section. 

Typical of the approach is the handling of 
the noun through 35 pages (pp. 115—498) by 
reference to & very great number of ‘ schómes ’, 
the status of which is not explained but which 
are clearly conceived as of pan- Arabie validity, 
though they lack the appearance of genuine 
comparative formule. Each schéme is said to 
* furnish ’ a list of examples, but ıt appears on 
p. 124 that schémes can disappear or at least 
' almost disappear '. Such an a priors approach 
not only runs the risk of forcing facta into 
preconceived categories but also, indeed, of 

predisposing one towards failure to make 
important observations. The linguist selects 
his date from the earliest days of research, and 
his selection will inevitably depend upon his 
theoretical approach to language. Many 
inconsistencies are directly traceable to 
Dr. Hassan el-Hajjó8 acceptance of one 
system of immutable categories for Arabic of 
whatever kind, a system based essentially on 
traditional analysis of the classical language. 
For instance, final -e of the ' schéme facle’ 
marks a characteristic feature of the Arabic of 
the author’s region; it is scarcely possible to 
assert, therefore, that ‘ Le schéme facte fournit 
comme dans tous les parlers arabes eto.’ 
(p. 53). Agam, in what sense can ' un scheme 
facil’ and ' un ancien pluriel’ be said to be 
identical (p. 157) ? 

An approach which seeks the beat of all 
worlds, linguistic and non-hnguistie, Arabic 
and French, classical Arabic and colloquial 
Arabic, must fail to satisfy both descriptive 
and comparative requirements. On the 
grounds of what observable differences of form 
in Tripoli Arabio are, say, kam ‘how much’ 
and kif ‘how’ respectively classified under 
‘adverbes de quantité’ and ‘adverbes de 
manière’? It هد‎ confusing, too, كد‎ historical 
or etymological considerations are introduced 
for no very good reason into what purports to 
be a descriptive study: why, for example. 
must we look upon a suffix -Gni as composed 
of two other suffixes -än and -+ ? Might it not, 
one wonders, have been more interesting when 
dealing with adjectives in -$ to see whether 
Tripol has anythmg comparable from the 
standpoint of noun-adjective concord with, 
say, Cairene gibna baladi ‘local cheese’, 
siggaada sagamj ‘a Persian carpet’, etc. 
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It is dangerous, too, to look for more than 
support from extra-linguistac observations. To 
say, for instance, with reference to the dual 
category that ‘il s'emploie toutes les fois que 
lea êtres et les objets désignés par le substantif 
sont au nombre de DEUX [sc]' is not the 
same thing as to say ‘toutes les fois qu'il 
s'emploie, les êtres et les objets ete.’ and, in 
any event, neither states a valid criterion for 
the establishment of the grammatical category. 
Here, too, & different approach would doubt- 
less have led to different observations: no 
specific mention 1s made of nouns which, 
having no dual form, appear only with the 
numeral inan ; if there are no such nouns, then 
Tripol Arabic differs in this respect from other 
Lebanese colloquials and Carene and this 
characteristic of the colloquial should be 
mentioned. 

Our knowledge of the language used between 
educated persons of the same nationality in 
the several Arabic-speaking countries 1s more 
limited than قد‎ generally supposed, and this ia 
mainly due to an apparent desire to see every- 
thing in pan-Arabic terms. The koné that the 
intelhgentsi& are concerned to establish and 
maintain for use between Arabic speakers of 
different nationality usually exista in a given 
area side by side with a prestige form of Arabic 
with marked national characteristics. This 
kowié—olosely analogous to the so-called 
Schrifideutsch used in all German-speaking 
parte of Europe—34s in fact one example, itself 
capable of further subdivimon, of the several 
' restricted languages’ or ‘ registers’ used by 
the Arabio speaker in the daily run of life. 
The need to-day is for detailed analysis— 
especially syntactical and collocational—of 
these resiricied languages. The task can best 
be undertaken by the tramed native hnguist 
and, whatever oriticisms have boen made here 
of Dr. Hassan el-Hajjó's book, 16 is none the 
less particularly welcome at a time when 
studies by Arabic speakers of their own 
colloquials are few The book is a distinct 
contribution to Arabio linguistics and a worthy 
addition to the publicataons for which we are 
indebted to that admirable institution, the 
C.N.R.S. 

T. F. MITOITELL 


Ars Orventalis : the Arts of Islam and 
the Kast. Vol. 1. vi, 267 pp., plates. 
| Washington, D.C.]: Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institution; [Ann 
Arbor]: Fme Arts Department, 
University of Michigan, 1954. 

Ars Ortentalis under the editorship of 

Dr. Richard Ettinghausen and Dr. Max Loehr 
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is intended to continue the work of Ara 
Islamsca —16 volumes of which were published 
between 1934 and 1951—-with wider terms of 
reference. The first volume is largely devoted 
to the field of Islamio art. 

In a note on the painting of the six kings 
at Queair ‘Amra, Dr. Oleg Grabar offers an 
interestang and suggestive interpretation of 
that enigmatic monument. Rejecting the usual 
interpretation that the six kings symbolize the 
defeated enemies of Islam and the consequent 
assumption that the painting commemorstes 
actual historical events which entail dating it 
to the reign of al-Walid, Grabar gees the 
painting as an attempt by the Umayyad artist 
to adapt the Sasanian theme of the kings of 
the Earth gathered to pay homage to their 
overlord—a subject known to have been 
represented in art—to the Byzantine concep- 
tior. of the Family of Kings according to which 
the Emperor is spiritual father of the rulers of 
the world. A particularly pertinent verse 
attrbuted to Yazid III in which he claims 
descent from Kisra, the Qaisar, and the 
Khagién leads Grabar to the conclusion that 
the patron who built the castle may have been 
Yazid b. al-Walid ‘ who for 20 years was kept 
aside from the throne . . . whose ambition led 
him to participate in a plot against al-Walid I 
and who was well known for bis prde in his 
Sasanian ancestry '. 

In ' Quelques oeuvres sculptées en bois, os 
et ivoire de style omeyyade ', Professor Henri 
Stern shows the wider extension of the 
Umayyad style. By means of a careful 
analysis of the decoration, he argues ton- 
vinomgly for the attribution to the Umayyad 
period of the carved wooden door panels from 
the monastery of Qaryatam in Syria and a 
group of carved ivory and bone panels hitherto 
loosely regarded as Coptic, Stern then proceeds 
to detect features of the Umayyad style in two 
of the six ivory panels in the Aachen pulpit 
and thus puts forward a later dating for the 
whole six than has so far been aocepted. 
A significant feature of the Bacchus panel at 
Aachen is the cluster of grapes on the vine 
leaf—a characteristic of Umayyad art appar- 
ently unknown in Syria before Islam. If this 
turns out to be oorreot, then the Aachen 
ivaries represent & surprising survival of late 
antique art. 

Dr. Theodore C. Petersen has some in- 
teresting comments on the technical and 
decorative features of the Qur'an bindings 
discovered in the Great Mosque of Qarrawan 
and published by Georges Margais and Louis 
Poinssot in Objets kairouanais Lye au XIIIe 
stele, Tunis, 1948. Technical innovations such 
as the box binding and a distinctive treatment 
of the decoration on the outer covers are 
rightly stressed. The use of the ‘safina’ or 
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oblong format appears to be another innova- 
tion. On the other hand, this format was by 
no means used exclusively in early Qur’ans 
for there are clear indications of Qur'ans in 
codex form as early as the ninth century (cf. 
Nabia Abbott, The rise of the North Arabic 
scrvpt, nos. 6, 9-15). In a timely note on the 
Samarra mint Dr. George Miles draws atten- 
tion to the fact that Samarra was minting 
coms years after it had ceased to be the 
Caliph’s official seat of residence, and cites a 
dirhem bearing the date an. 341 (a.n. 953). 
This should be sufficient warning against 
confining the excavated material from Samarra 
to some 80-odd years of the ninth century. 

Mademoiselle Marguerite van Berchem 
describes the excavations carried out under 
her direction at Sedrata in 1951 and 1952, 
amplifying what she has already published 
elsewhere. Of especial interest is the stucco 
decoration which she recovered and has since 
depomted in the Musée Stephane Gsell at 
Algiers and which now waits detailed analysis 
and study. 

In ‘The seasons and labors of the mcnth 
in Islamio art’, Dr. D. S. Rice makes an 
important contribution to Islamic iconography. 
He is here concerned with Islamic borrowings 
from the West-—a subject rarely touched on 
by ortentaliste—and traces the connexion 
between the illustrations of the four seasons in 
the Bodleian manuscript of the so-called 
Kiiab al-buldan (in Jalairid style and dated 
1399)-——the earliest illustrations of this subject 
in Islam—with those of certain illustrated 
manuscripts of the T'ucuinum santtatis pro- 
duced in northern Italy during the last quarter 
of the fourteenth century. The illustrations of 
the seven climes in the same manuscript appear 
to be without parallel either in the West or the 
Orient. Rice also suggests a Western source 
for the pictorial representation of the labours 
of the month which in Islam appear only on 
five inlaid metal candlesticks. In the ‘laboure ' 
represented in the candlestick now preserved 
in the Museo Civico, Bologna, Rice detacta 
Western prototypes. In order to supply a date 
for this unexpected and interestang borrowing, 
he includes a study of a fairly large group of 
candlesticks—all similar in shape and sıze to 
the five decorated with the labours of the 
month-—end attributes them to Azerbaijan and 
to the second half of the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century. That these candlestoks 
are of Persian origin can now scarcely be open 
to doubt; but it ı8 at least arguable that they 
also represent a late development of what must 
surely be the prototype, viz., a candlestick in 
the State Museum, Berlin (Survey of Persian 
art, plate 1333A) and so may extend from the 
fourteenth until well into the fifteenth century. 
In order to add further support for his conten- 
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tion of a Western source for the Ialamio labours 
of the month, Rice calls attention to the 
similarity between the ‘ vermioulé ’ or scrolling 
background of certain Limoges enamels 
(twelfth to thirteenth century) and that of 
three of the five candlesticks. 

Dr. Ettinghausen is also concerned with 
questions of Muslim iconography when he tries 
to interpret the subject matter of a fragment 
and two dishes of lustre painted pottery 
(Mesopotamian, ninth-tenth century) as repre- 
senting the mahmal. If this interpretation is 
correct then this is evidence of the existence 
of this institution several centuries before the 
first, historical record of the mahmal sent to 
Mecos by Sultan Baibars in 1266. Reviewing 
the use of the khams or hand symbol in Islam 
and its antecedent orvulizations Ettinghausen 
notes the occurrence of this symbol in Fatimid 
and Hispano-Mauresque lustre painted pottery 
and makes the tentative suggestion that this 
may be evidence of a migration of Fatimid 
potters from Tfriqya in the tenth century. The 
same article contains a revised chronology of 
the earliest ‘Alhambra’ vases and some 
interesting remarks on the ' Freer ' vase which 
18 related to the famous vase in the Alhambra. 

There are three important contributions to 
Islamic painting. Mr. Basil Gray describes the 
miniatures in & fragmentary manuscript of 
Rashid ad-Din’s Jami‘ at-iawankh in the 
possession of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The fragment contains a part of the 
Tarikh i Ghazan Khan covering the history of 
the Mongols from about 1220 to 1208/9, the 
section which is missing in the original manu- 
soripts of the Jams‘ at-tawárikh in the Uni- 
versity Library, Edinburgh, and the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London. The miniatures in 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal manu- 
acript which according to Gray would date 
from early in the fifteenth century are par- 
ticularly valuable inasmuch as they must 
retain many of the details of Rashid ad-Din’s 

original manuscript and therefore supply 
important details about the Mongols. The 
miniatures are pertinently compared to those 
of the Jami‘ at-tawarikh manuscript in the 
Bibhothéque Nationale, Paris, which are 
roughly contemporary but in detail are 
Timurid. > 

The four famous albums in the Topkapu 
Beray Library, Istanbul, are the subject of a 
study by Drs. Oktay Aslanapa, Max Loehr, 
and Richard Ettanghausen. The albums con- 
tain over 700 paintings and drawings of diverse 
origins. Of the 54 illustrated Dr. Loehr 
establishes aix as Chinese and three after 
Chinese originals while a further 18 which 
reveal a marked taste for ' chinowerle’ are 
shown by Dr. Ettinghausen to be the work of 
Timurid artiste, Yet another group charac- 
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terized by a rich polychrome style in the 
Chinese manner is designated east Khura- 
sanian, There remains a puzzling group of 
seven paintings which have been variously 
attributed to the Kipchaks, Transoxiana, and 
Turkestan. Ettinghausen inohnes towards a 
Turkestan origin and asmgnsa them to the 
fifteenth century. For these reasons, Dr. 
Aslanapa’s contention that all the paintings 
were executed at the court of Mehmet the 
Conqueror by Uigur artists is impossible to 
sustain. 

Mr. B. W. Robinson in a reasoned argument 
establishes that three well-known miniatures 
from a Shah-nameh, one of which, the magnifi- 
cent ‘ Rustam sleeping ’, قد‎ now in the British 
Museum, were produced in Shiraz between 
1505 and 1610. These together with the 
mmuatures in the لمعم‎ manuscript in Uppsala 
are the finest achievement in a style which 
Robinson calls ‘Turkman’ mnce it came to 
full maturity in Shiraz during the Turkman 
domunation. It is open to question whether 
‘Turkman °’ is an apt description since the 
origins of the style must be sought in an earher 
period, 

Misa Florence Day discusses the famous 
° Baghdad ’ silk in the Boston Museum and 
draws attention to an orthographic peculianty 
ın the inscription which she shows to be of 
common occurrence in Spain and unknown in 
the Kast. She thus provides & decisive reason 
for attributing the silk to Spain. 

Ontaide the field of Islamic art, Dr. Goetz 
contributes a study of the mural paintings 
preserved in the summer pavilion outade the 
modern city of Bairat in which he states Akbar 
and Man Singh of Amber are portrayed. 
Unfortunately the reproductions from photo- 
graphs made by Dr. Goetz in unsatisfactory 
conditions do not permit substantiation of his 
claim that the paintings represent a true 
Rajput style unaffected by the current imperial 
style. 

Dr. Richard C. Rudolph describes the 
excavations carried out on a Ming tomb at 
Sining in north-western China and Dr. Ghirsh- 
man has a brief report on his campaign at 
Susa during the winter of 1952-3. Not the 
least valuable contributions are the bibho- 
graphies of the writangs of Ernst Kühnel and 
of the late Jean Sauvaget, compiled by Kurt 
Erdmann and Richard Ettinghausen respeo- 
tively. 

Finally, praise is due to the editors and 
sponsors for the high standard of reproductions 
and typography and for assembling so much 
interesting material. The next volume will be 
eagerly awaited and it is hoped that 1t wall 
include studies in the arts of India and the 
Far East. 

R. H. PINDER-WILSON 
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Keir M. PAREJA and others: Islamo- 
logia. Por Féhz M. Pareja, en 
colaboración con el Dr. Alessandro 
Bausani, el Dr. Ludwig von Hertling. 
Con un apéndice sobre la literatura 
arábigoespañola por el Dr. Elías Terés 
Sadaba. 2 vols.: xix, 482 pp.; [in], 
483-1104 pp., illus., maps. Madnd: 
Editorial Razon y Fe, B.A., 1952-4. 
(Agents: Ediciones Fax, Madrid.) 
260 ptas. 


The word ' Islamology ' is not in the English 
dictionary, and, like ite cognate ' Islamistio ’, 
18 hardly known to Enghsh usage. Both are 
replaced by some such expression as Islamic 
studies. Islamologie and Islamologia are, 
however, gaining ground on the Continent, and 
already appear in the titles of at least two 
University chairs, at the Sorbonne and at the 
Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome. It 
18 to the distinguished occupant of the latter 
ohair that we owe this comprehensive and 
authoritatave definition and exposition of the 
subject. An Italian version of the book, in one 
volume, appeared in Romo in 1951. The 
present Spanish version is revised and enlarged, 
especially in the bibhographical sections, and 
contains an appendix on Huspano-Arabic 
literature which is new. 

The book begins, appropriately, with a 
definition. ‘Islamology or Islamistio ', says 
Father Pareja, ‘is applied to the scientific 
study of the religion professed by the Muslims, 
and of its influence on the multiple spheres of 
human activity.’ While formally belonging 
to the religious sciences, its scope is perforce 
extended by the special character of the 
Islamic religion, so that the Islamologst 
cannot limit his studies to doctrine and 
rehgious history; ‘he must also know the 
geographical conditions, the political history, 
the cultural manifestations ’. 

To this definition Father Pareja and his 
colleagues faithfully adhere. The work begins 
with two introductory chapters; one is on 
general and technical questions—-libraries, 
instruments of work, bibliographies and wo-ks 
of reference, problems of chronology and 
transoription (pp. 1—15), the other contains & 
geographical and statistical survey of the lands 
of Islam (pp. 16-62). The remainder is divided 
into four sections. The first, entatled 
* History ’, occupies the roet of Vol 1, and in 
eight chapters covers the history of the Islamic 
world from Muhammad to the present day. 
Unlike other works the titles of which suggest 
smumlar intentions, it really does attempt to 
deal, however briefly, with all the Islamic 
states and peoples of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The second section, somewhat vaguely named 
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* Institutions ’, contains seven chapters, on the 
Quran, the Sharra, dogmatics, mysticism, 
jariqas and awliya’, Muhammad in Islam, the 
sects of Islam. The third section, on Islamic 
literatures, contains three chapters, of which 
the first two deal with Arabio and Persian 
literature, and the third with Turkish, Urdu, 
and ‘minor literatures’ (Albanian, Malay, 
Pashto, Baluchi, Kurdish, Berber, Hausa. and 
Swahili). A separate appendix deals with the 
Arabic literature of Spain. The fourth and 
final section 18 entitled ‘ Science and art '. and 
devotes a chapter to each. Science includes 
philosophy, art includes music. At the end of 
each chapter there is an extensive bibliogrephy, 
consisting chiefly of books, but with a few 
articles from journals. There are two indices, 
one of authors mentioned in the bibliogrephy, 
the other an analytical subject index. The 
book 1s illustrated with numerous maps, 
aketch-maps, plans, and tables. The greater 
part of the book 18 written by Father Pareja 
himself. The geographical introduction. the 
section on Islamic hteratures, and the appendix 
are by Professor Ludwig von  Herthng, 
Dr. Alessandro Bausani, and Professor Elías 
Terés Sadaba respectively. 

In a work on such a scale, and of such و8006‎ 
it is easy enough to pick small holes. There 
are the inevitable slips and errors in the 
bibliographies (the present reviewer bas a 
strange article fathered on him) ; more serious, 
the books are cited without comment, so that 
the lists do not, as one reviewer haa suggested, 
replace the bibliographical guide of Sauvaget. 
Some of the most emment ‘ Islamologists ’ are 
only sparsely represented, while others—es for 
example Dietrich, Hoenerbsach, Miles, Nykl, 
Pellat, Pérés, and Rypka—do not appear at all. 

Such more serious criticisms as may be 
levelled against the book relate less to what 1t 
treats than to what it omite—and on the whole 
the omismons reflect the failures of the 
disciphne as much as of this manual. Thus 
the historical chapters are almost entirely 
confined to dynastic and political events, while 
economic and social history receive little 
attention. A rather different omission 18 that 
the narrative is presented simply as a serie of 
facts, without introducing the aspirant to the 
problems of research and the stages and 
achievements of scholarship in the field. 
A single example may illustrate both points. 
There are five entries ın the index under Jizya ; 
they consist of a brief reference to its imposi- 
tion by ‘Umar IT, three equally brief references 
to ita imposition or abolition by Muslim rulers 
in India, and a two-line definition in the 
chapter on law. Nowhere is there any allusion 
to the complex problems of early Islamio fiscal 
history, to the sources on which it is based, 
or to the discoveries and disagreements in thia 
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field of Wellhausen, Becker, Caetani, Groh- 
mann, Dennett, and Løkkegaard. The second 
part is strikingly better in this respect. Thus, 
the chapter on the Qur'àn outlines the prob- 
lems of the history, composition, and readings 
of the Qur’anic text, and situates the work of 
Weil, Noldeke, and their successors; that on 
the Shari‘a looks at the sources and methods 
as well as the findings of Muslim jurisprudence, 
and gives the reader e first introduction to the 
researches of Snouck Hurgronje and Schacht. 

Islamology, by whatever name we call it, 1s 
still a young science, and the number of reliable 
works of reference that can safely be placed in 
the hands of students is stall lamentably small. 
Though there are manuals of the different 
subjects treated in these two volumes, there 
are none that cover the whole range of 
disciplines nor the whole territorial extent of 
the Islamic world past and present. Father 
Pareja’s two volumes will render a real service 
to both students and teachers of Islamic 
studies, as well as to those, in other disciplines, 
who may from time to time require an informed 
summary of the present state of knowledge in 
any branch of 'Islamology '. The difficulties 
of acceas, for the non-specialist, to the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam are well known. This 
work, with ite orderly arrangement by sub- 
ject matter and ita exhaustive analytical 
index, will provide an attractive and useful 
auxiliary. 


BERNARD LEWIS 


M. A. VAN DEN OUDENRIJIN (ed): 
Eine alte armenische Übersetzung der 
Tertia Pars der Theologischen Summa 
des Hl. Thomas von Aquin. 240 Pp., 
4 plates. Bern: Francke Verlag, 
[1955]. Sw. fr. 62-40. 


The preeent work by Professor van den 
Oudenrijn, who is well-known to studente of 
Armenian for his researches into the contacts 
between Rome (more especially the Dominican 
order) and Armenia in the Middle Ages, is an 
edition of and commentary on part of the 
translation literature resulting from such 
contacta, The Third Part of Aquinas’ Summa 
was translated into ` Armenian by the 
Miabanolk/ (Unitores) of the monastery of 
K‘tnay in Eastern Armenia in 1347 and was, 
in the words of the author, ° one of the first 
attempts to open up Aquinas’ world of thought 
for non-Latins' (p. 9). The samples of the 
Armenian text m the book (sensibly repro- 
duced in the original orthography) are taken 
from manuseripts contained in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Pars, the Mekhitarist 
Library of Vienna, Leiden University Library, 
and the Vatican Library. Lake all students 
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engaged upon such research, the author has 
had to forgo important manuscripts once con- 
tained in the patriarchal library of Etoh- 
miadzin (now presumably in Erevan), but 
fortunately he is able to reproduce and 
evaluate important details of Etehmiadzin MS 
No. 68 of A.D. 1884 (pp. 14-15). A valuable 


account of the personalities and activities of - 


the school of K‘tnay is contained in the 
description of the colophons. The view of the 
author that a special vocabulary of the 
theological and philosophical terminology of 
the translators of K'?nay would be valuable 
for the study of the evolution of the Eastern 
Armenian language (p. 47) is well-founded, 
although one must not lose sight of the fact 
that such translation languages (whether they 
be forged to reproduce the thoughte of 
Aristotle, Aquinas, or Marx) represent a very 
special category. Some of the words given here 
as new formations (p. 37) are ın fact older than 
the school of K‘tnay. According to the Nor 
bargirk’ haykazean lezut, Venice, 1836, miatesak, 
for example, used in the present work for 
unsformis, was alroady used by the Armenian 
Hellenistic school of the sixth to seventh 
centuries to translate porcedyis; dap‘akpil 
(proportionart) is connected with fap‘akeut‘iwn, 
calqued on cupperpla and used by Step’annos 
Siwnegi (seventh-eighth centuries), while 
aylaylim (alterari) was already used by Grigor 
Narekaci  (tenth-eleventh centuries) and 
Neraés Lambronaci (twelfth oentury). Al- 
though the author, quoting words like dégréi‘al, 
oméliay, sp'dst'azis, + yabst'rak’t'um (in ab- 
stracio), says that ‘ Latinisms in the vocabulary 
occur only in isolated cases’ (p. 47), the term 
Latinism could also properly comprise 
Armenian calques on Latin models, of which 
there are many (e.g. nertpaworeal zdrut‘swnk‘ 
= wndilae virtutes, p. 37). The author's 
detailed analysis of the translator’s techniques 
(pp. 37-47), showing among other things how 
Aquinas’ thoughts have been somewhat 
obscured by such polysemous terms as zorhurd 
(sacramentum, cogitatio, mysteria), tesak 
(species, forma), etc., is a useful contribution 
to the study of Armenian philosophical 
terminology. 

The Biblical quotations in the text (pp. 
47-54) are shown not to support the tradition 
that the Armenian Unitores had a special 
translation of the Bible differing from the 
Old Armenian version, while the author’s 
partial reconstructions of the text of the Latin 
origmal used by the Armenian translator of 
the Summa show it to have been, in terms of 
the classification of Aquinas’ manuscripts by 
the Editores Leonini, a manuscript of the 
Third Class (pp. 207-40}. 

The critical apparatus is meticulously 
accurate, and the book, printed by the 
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Mekhitarist Press of Vienna, is well produced. 
with very few printing errors, none of them 
serious. The author has fully realized his aun 
and given us a painstaking and scholarly 
edition of and commentary on part of ths 
Armenian version of Aquinas’ Summa. 


C. J. F. DOWSETT 


Mary Boyce: The Mantchaean hymn- 
oucles in Parthian. (London Oriental ' 
Series, Vol. 3.) ix, 199 pp., 4 plates. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954. 30s. 


The ‘two hymn-cycles ascribed by W. B. 
Henning to Màr Amméd (end of the third 
century A.D.), constitute the most important 
poetical work of Iranian Manichean literature. 
Eithsr cycle contained, in Dr. Boyce’s calcula- 
tion, at least eight cantos of an average of 
70 couplets each. Of these, 311 coupleta, or 
fragments of couplets, have now been recovered 
from a large number of loose MS sheets which 
rangs in size from whole pages to small pieces 
an inch square or even smaller. To have pieced 
together the many small fragmenta, and 
assigned correct or likely places to recon- 
structed or preserved sequenoes, thus restoring 
the general run of two cycles, is a major feat of 
ingenuity, patience, precision, and learning. 

At the outset the author was helped by the 
resulta achieved through trial and error bv 
¥. C. Andreas, F. W. K. Muller, R. Reitzen- 
stein, and W. Lentz, and by W. B. Henning's 
disccvery that two hymn cycles were involved, 
the first canto of one of which he had identified 
with the corresponding verses of the Chinese 
Hymnscroll. Headlines and colophons, the 
Chinsse version, and the occasional discovery 
that two or more fragmenta belong together, 
were means of identification used by the 
authors predecessors and by herself. In 
addition, Dr. Boyce applied two new criteria 
for the assignment of verses to the correct 
cyole and place within one of the cyclea : one 
is metrical, in that the length of lines has been 
shown by the author to differ in the two 
cycles; the other is based on her discovery 
that 15 amall fragments had been kept in their 
original order in relation to each other, 
Although it is impossible to be sure that the 
huge jigsaw puzzle has been correctly solved in 
all details, the resulting picture looks con- 
vincing. Unless new material 1s discovered the 
sequence of verses as proposed by Dr. Boyoe 
must be accepted as the nearest possible 
approach to the text of the cycles. 

The edition has been prepared very carefully. 
The variants are registered «n calce, the signa- 
tures of the MSS containing each line .are 
quoted in the margin, the translation, which is 
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both exact and readable, faces the text. The 
author has meanwhile published a list of 
emendations and a few additions in Mitiel- 
ungen des Instiluts für Orientforschung, Iv, 
1956, 318 sqq. 

Each of the two cycles relates the distreas 
of the soul who at death invokes its Saviour 
for redemption; the Saviour appears and 
promises salvation. Moreover, the initial canto 
of one of the cycles describes the Paradise, 
while the next canto is entitled ‘ the Punish- 
ment of Simners’. In the introduction 
Dr. Boyoe undertakes a careful comparison of 
the cycles with Manichean funerary literature 
in Iranian and Coptic. Her conclusion 18 chat 
although the liturgical use of the cycles remains 
uncertain, the probability قد‎ that they were 
* primarily intended for the funeral-servioes of 
the Elect’. The author thus returns to 
Reitzenstein’s interpretation of the hymn- 
cycles as a death-mass, from which Lentz had 
departed. The introduction also includes an 
illuminating chapter on the Manichean 
doctrine concerning the goal of the departed 
soul, and a valuable analysis of the metrical 
stress-patterns attested in the cycles. The 
verses contain several new words on waich 
etymological notes are provided in the 
Glossary. 

The book must be hailed as the outstanding 
post-war contribution to Iranian Manicheism, 
Parthian studies, and Middle Iranian vergmfica- 
tion. The crowning place it occupies in the 
development of 50 years of study of the 
Central Asiar? Manichean doouments has been 
fittingly stressed by W. Lentz in ZDMG, ov1, 
2, 1956, pp. *8* sqq. 

ILYA GERSHEVITOCH 


Gorpon H. FAIRBANKS and others: 
Hinds exercises and readings. By 
Gordon H. Fairbanks, John Gumperz, 
Walter Lehn, and Harsh Vardhan. 
ix, 109 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
[1956]. 

This book, which is intended as a supplement 
to Hoenigswald'a Spoken Hindustani, is divided 
into four sections. Part I consists of a saries 
of vocabulary and grammar drills to improve 
the student's fluency in elementary conversa- 
tion. The vocabulary of these leans in the 
Urdü direction, and we feel that Hindustani 
exercises . . . might have been a more 
appropriate title. The transcription follows 
Hoenigswald, and if it appears ungainly it is 
at least workable at this level. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the substitution 
table method of teaching is ideal for a student 
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at this level, as there may be social and 
collocational traps of which the unfortunate 


student may be unaware: e.g. tumhaaraa 
bhaaii kyaa kaam kortaa he? ‘ what work 


does your brother do?’ is unobjectionable, 
but if baap ‘father’ be substituted for bhaaii 
‘brother’ the resulting sentence is almost 
abusive, and is unlikely to be interpreted as 
‘what work does your father do 7 ’ except by 
the very charitable who make allowance for 
the foreigner! For this reason the language 
of these drills often gives the impression of 
being unnatural and stramed, and the student 
requires to be guided through these drills with 
some circumspection, 

Part n is lees satisfactory. It is headed 
‘The writing system’, but m fact refers to 
writing not at all, as all the examples relate 
to the typewritten form, which 18 far worse as 
a model for writing than the printed form. 
Handwnitmg is a discipline m itself, and can 
only be taught by handwriting. 

The authors refer, very unpropitiously, to 
the Hindi ‘alphabet’. This seems to imply 
that they have not considered the epistemo- 
logical implications of the Hindi writing 
system, which although based on a script used 
syllabically onginally can now not be con- 
mdered either as wholly syllabic or as wholly 
alphabetic. This leads them info serious 
difficulties of statement: the identification 
q; k, for example, is misleading. Ff may be 
identified as either k or ke, and which 
identification is to be made is determined by 
its context within the word. Again, ° The 
sequence ri, in a few words, هد‎ indicated by, 
written under the consonant symbol. It is 
considered a vowel symbol because in Sanskrit 
it represented a vowel’ (p. 52) is & travesty 
of the facts: the value of , in Sanskrit is 
irrelevant to the Hindi system, and it is to be 
considered as a vowel symbol in terms of the 
script because of its patterning, without 
reference to any phonetic or phonological 
oriteria. 

It is here that the system of transcription 
becomes unworkable. As a phonological 
analysis of the spoken language, for which it 
was designed, it presente, mudatis mutandis, 
& solution virtually the same as J. R. Firth’s 
in Harley’s Colloquial Hindustani and Grahame 
Bailey’s Teach yourself Hindustani ; as a system 
of representing the written character it is 
gravely deficient. If a student is to be 
presented with a transcription as his first 
introduction to the Janguage and later 
required to render that transcription into the 
Devanagari script accurately, the initial 
transcription requires to be foolproof as ه‎ 
transliteration: the student must be given 
some indication of when conjunct consonant 
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characters are required, rather than be left 
with such a statement as ‘ Groups of two or 
more consonants without intervening vowels 
are written variously’ (p. 53). And what is 
meant here by ‘vowel’? What may be 
regarded as a vowel in terms of the script 1s 
not necessarily to be regarded as a vowel in 
the phonological statement of the language. 
The difficulties are by no means insuperable, 
as I have attempted to show elsewhere t; the 
system of writing Hindi is sufficiently precise 
phonologically for an exact transliteration to 
be used as a viable phonological transcription, 
provided a number of easily remembered 
conventions are observed, and it 18 unfortunate 
that the authors’ system is so inexact by these 
standards as to cause confusion to the student. 

Bemdes these questions of principle, we 
would disagree with some statements of fact : 
e.g. ‘The symbols 5] and W both represent &, 
some words being written with the first symbol 
and some with the second...’ (p. 65) does 
not recognize that some speakers distinguish 
the two, in my system f and g, in speech; 
the provision of two symbols in the translitera- 
tion 18 no bar to the statement of the conven- 
tion that some speakers may not distinguish 
between them in utterance. ‘The symbols 
FT and TT both represent n. Some speakers 
make & distinotion in the pronunciation of 
these analogous to the distinction between ¢ 
and T?’ (loo. cit.) هد‎ even less helpful: the 
same remarks as I applied to f and 8 apply 
here, with the necessary addition that the 
distinction is not analogous to that between 
t and [; where the distinotion between n 
and ņ is maintained, I] represents a nasalized 
flap ın all contexts except - f~, -nth-, “Rd”, 
-Idh-. This confusion of thought probably 
derives from the consideration of ‘retroflex ' 
as being a place of articulation. Again, 
° Nasalization 18 also sometimes indicated by 
*, but the dot alone is more common...’ 18 
inaccurate: the conventions governing the use 
of enusvaar and cendrobindu in correct Hindi 
writing are both well-known and simple of 
statement. 

Part nx consists amply of Hoenigswald's 
* Basic sentences ' transferred into typewritten 
Hindi, and requires no special comment. 

Part rv consists of ‘ Reading selections ’ 
introducang material not found m Hoenigswald. 
Here there are some errors of Hindi: p. 88, 
sentence | requires hotas he, not hg; p. 87, 
sentence 1 requires رة قلاط‎ not blij (more than 
one good seed is necessary for a good 


1 of. ‘ The 


tax of participial forms in 
Hindi’, 0 


, XIX, 1, 1957, p. 94, n. 1. 
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harvest !); sentence 4 requires hé, not hg; 
.م‎ 88, sentence 4 should have bethii thfi as its 
verb, not the impossible befhfi [hii; p. 91, 


senzence ll requires kiysa koro rather than 
simply kero; p. 92, sentence 12 ‘ America 
won the war’ introduces the bad old prinerple 
of giving the student nonsense-examples. 

A. short glossary gives the words not found 
in Hoenigewald; some words in Hindi are 
inoorrectly  spelt—e.g. kuuvüa for kuÃa 
‘well’; raajdhaanii means not ‘ capitol’ but 
‘ capital (of a state)’; muyal does not mean 
‘Mongol’; and ‘lipstick’ may be rendered 
in Hindi by other words than kyuufeks—the 
reviewer has heard lip is(ik, for example! 

The work, as a whole, needs to be used with 
caution, and it would not be suitable for a 
student working alone without guidance. The 
reviewer has found part rv of use in class work 
as a prelimmary to reading ahort stories and 
newspaper articles. Devanagari typowriters 
are as yet by no means usual in India; but 
their numbers are on the morease, and it 18 to 
be expected that more and more typewritten 
Hindi will be forthcoming. For this reason 
these typescript reading exercises are not 
without their value for teaching purposes; 
the student nevertheless requires most of his 
acript work to be on the handwritten manu- 
script and the printed page. 


J. BUETON-PAGX 


Anant SADASHIV ÁLTEKAR: Catalogue 
of the Gupta gold coins in the Bayana 
hoard. 35, clvui, 363 pp, front., 
48 plates. Bombay: Numismatic 
Society of India, 1954. £5 5s. 


In February, 1946, three children, looking 
for empty cartridge-cases in the wake of a 
shooting expedition, found’ a copper pot 
embedded in the earth of a field-embankment 
ın the village of Hullanpur, near Bayana in 
the former Bharatpur State, about 129 miles 
south of Delhi. Thinking that the pot con- 
tained copper buttons the children took it to 
their parente, and much of its contents was 
quickly distributed among the villagers. The 
buttons were in fact gold dindras of the Gupta 
period, and when the news came to the notice 
of the state authorities no less than 1,821 ocins 
were recovered; it was estimated that some 
285 coms had already been melted down by 
the local inhabitants into whose possession they 
fell. The most eminent of Indian numismatists, 
Processor A 8. Altekar, was called upon to 
classify and catalogue the hoard, and this 
volume is the result of his labours. 
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There can be no question of exaggeration in 
Professor Altekar’s statement that the Bayana 
hoard هد‎ ‘the most sensational numismatio 
discovery so far made in the history of Indian 
archaeology ' (p. iv). This is evident from the 
fact that the largest hoard of Gupta coins 
hitherto discovered, the Kahghat hcard, 
presented to Warren Hastings in 1788, con- 
tained little more than 200 coins, most of 
which, incidentally, were melted down by 
order of the directors of the East India 
Company (p. 1v), while other finds of Gapta 
coins have qualified as hoards on the strength 
of as few as 13 specimens (p. vi). The coms 
recovered from the Bayana hoard consist of 
10 of the Candra Gupta-Kumara Devi type, 
183 of Samudra Gupta, 16 of Kaca, 983 of 
Candra Gupta H, 628 of Kumara Gupta I, 
and & single chaira type com of Kramáditya, 
&asoribed by Professor Altekar to Skande 
Gupta. From the contents of the hoard he 
concludes that the coins were depomted early 
in Skanda’s reign, and he reasonably suggests 
that the owner was a fugitive from the Hina 
invasion, which is known to have occurred at 
about this tame (p. n). Nearly all the krown 
types of early Gupta coinage are represented 
in the hoard, as well as some not previously 
attested. Of these new types the most 
interesting is a single specimen bearing on the 
obverse the figure of a king receiving به‎ gift 
from a god, apparently Visnu, with a standing 
goddess and the legend Cakravikrama on the 
reverse (pl. xvi, no. 14); this com Professor 
Altekar attributes to Candra Gupta II. The 
hoard aleo contains specimens of four hitherto 
unknown types of Kumara Gupta I and the 
unique coin of Kramüditya, which, as we have 
seen, Professor Altekar attributes to Skanda 
Gupta (p. oxiv). In our opinion his alternative 
theory, relegated to a footnote, that Kramà- 
ditya was in fact Skanda’s elder brother 
Ghatotkaca Gupta, هذ‎ equally probable. 
Ghatotkaca is known to have issued coins, to 
have taken the same biruda, and to have 
ruled as viceroy of Malwa during the reign of 
Kumara Gupta J. The Bhitari inscription of 
Skanda Gupta gives reason to believe that the 
Hūņas had penetrated far into India bafore 
the death of Kumara Gupta I, for the latter 
king is said to have died in the midat of 
troubles, from which Skanda quickly extricated 
the empire. If the hoard was buried by a 
wealthy oitizen of the north-western parta of 
the kingdom, compelled to flee at the approach 
of the Hünas, it is probable that this was done 
before Kumara Gupta's death. 

Professor Altekar treats his material with 
a thoroughness worthy of its importance. The 
plates illustrate no less than 459 carefully 
chosen coins of the hoard, nearly 200 more 
than those depicted in the late Dr. John 
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Allan's Catalogue of the coins of the Gupia 
dynasties in the British Museum. Transorip- 
tions of the coin legends are given, and the 
study of costumes, arms, and furniture is 
facilitated by numerous enlarged outline 
sketches of the figures appearing on the coins. 
The catalogue lists every coin of the hoard, 
giving weight, size, and full description. It is 
unfortunate, however, that no attempt was 
made to teat the specific gravity of the coins 
of the hoard. More significant to the historian 
than the fluctuation in the gross weights of 
& series of coms is the fluctuation in their pure 
gold content, and reliable data on this subject 
can only be gathered by testing a very large 
number of coins and taking the average gold 
content of each type. Until recently our 
knowledge of the gold content of Gupta coins 
depended on a table prepared by Cunningham, 
on the basis of specific gravity tests made on 
& few specimens of each type.! Dr. B. P. Sinha 
has shown that Cunningham’s table is in some 
particulars inaccurate. Lately Dr. S. K. Maity 
has tested the specific gravity of a large number 
of Gupta coins in the British Museum, and has 
produced results differnng considerably from 
those of Cunningham; these show that a 
steady deohne in pure gold content occurred 
from the reign of Candra Gupta I to that of 
Skanda Gupta. The presence of so many 
Gupta gold coins in a single spot gave the 
opportunity for tests on a very large scale, 
which might have proved definitive. Un- 
fortunately the opportunity has been missed. 
In his lengthy introduction Professor Altekar 
treate of many aspects of Gupta numismalics. 
After an account of the discovery of the hoard, 
&nd of previous hoards of Gupta coins (pp. 1-x) 
he gives an outline history of the Gupta empire 
(pp. x-xl) and a lengthy survey of Gupta coin 
types, including those not found in the hoard 
(pp. xl-exx); this is followed by sections 
on metrology, palacography, symbols, and 
costume, furniture, and weapons. The author 
has subjected the mysterious trident and 
quadrident symbols, inherited from the 
Kusénas, to a thorough analysis, but can only 
suggest that ‘ the Gupta mint-masters regarded 
the four-pronged symbol . . . as merely a 
decorative element, which they were at liborty 
to diversify in any artistic or graceful way 
they Inked’ (p. oxxxiv). We find it hard to 
believe that the symbols were completely 
without significance, but their distribution 
over types and reigns seems quite unsystematio 


1 &; A. Cunningham, Corns of medieval 
India, London, 1894, 16. 

t B. P. Sinha, The decline of the kingdom of 
Magadha, Patna, 1954, 425-6. 

5 8. K. Maity, The economic life of northern 
India in the Gupta period, unpublished doctoral 
thesis, University of London, 1050, 368-71. 
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and we can suggest no reasonable alternative 
to Professor Altekar’s rather unsatisfactory 
conclusion. 

Several statements m the historical outline 
are unconventional and deserve notice. 
Professor Altekar ascribes an unusual date 
(c. 305-25) to Candra Gupta I, believing that 
the Gupta Era of 320 is based not on Candra’s 
accession to the throne or on his marriage to 
the Liechsvi princess Kumara Devi, but on 
his assumption of imperial titles after extending 
the bounds of his ancestral kingdom (p. xv). 
In his study of the coin types he makes a very 
strong, and, we believe, convincing case against 
Dr. Allan’s theory that the Candra Gupta- 
Kumara Devi coins are commemorative medals 
issued by Samudra Gupta (pp. xl-xlvii), a 
conclusion which, incidentally, is borne out by 
the unpublished researches of Dr. Maity 
referred to above. He suggests that the rare 
coins of Kaca, believed by Allan to be those 
of Samudra Gupta issued under a biruda, are 
to be ascribed to an elder brother of Samudra, 
who ruled from c. 325-30 (pp. xvi, lxxiv-1xxvi). 
He beheves that Samudra Gupta died in 370, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Rima 
Gupta, who reigned for some five years, when 
he was ousted by his younger brother Candra 
Gupta II. The author's spirited defence of the 
historicity of the shadowy Rama is generally 
convincing, but few authorities would agree 
with him in accepting the complete accuracy 
of the story told in the fragmentary drama 
Devicandragupla (pp. xxii-xxvi) His state- 
ment that Skanda Gupta succeeded Kumira 
Gupta I in 456 is unexplained; 455 is the 
orthodox date and we have shown elsewhere 
that there is some reason to believe that 
Kumara died in 454.1 The researches of 
Dr. B. P. Sinha, Professor Altekar’s colleague 
at Patna University, are given inadequate 
notice. Dr. Sinha’s view that Püru Gupta 
preceded Skanda is rejected, we believe rightly 
(p. xxxii); but we must register strong 
disagreement with the rejection of the hypo- 
thesis of three Kumara Guptas with the 
peremptory words (relegated to & footnote): 
‘The view that Kumáragupta of the Sarnath 
record is different from Kumaragupta, the eon 
of Narasimhagupta and grandson of Püru- 
gupta, does not seem probable’ (p. xxxiii, 
n. 1). Dr. Sinha’s study of the coins bearing 
the name of Kumara Gupta has much 
strengthened the theory which Professor 
Altekar dismisses so curtly,* and which 
appeared probable in any case from the 
evidence of genealogical seals. The author's 
contention that the empire was divided 
between Budha Gupta and Kumira Gupta IT 


1 BSOAS, xvu, 2, 1955, 366-7. 
* Sinha, op. cit., 65-9. 
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(p. xxxvi) is difficult to accept, since inscrip- 
tions prove that Budha was the overlord of a 
large empire which reached at least from tne 
Chambal River to northern Bengal, while the 
rule of Kumara Gupta 11 is attested only nt 
Sarnath, apparently in the very heart of 
Budha Gupte’s empire. There are several other 
statements in Professor Altekar’s summary 
with which many authorities will disagree. 
But though some of his statements are 
controversial, and though we may regret tae 
presence of numerous misprints, his skilled and 
patient labour on this great hoard of coins has 
produced a volume which will be of immense 
and lasting value to the student of early 
Indian history and numismatics. 


A. L. BASHAM 


KRISHNAKUMARI J. Virgil: Ancient 
history of Saurashtra (being a study of 
the Mattrakas of Valabhi, v to 7 
centuries A.D.). (Konkan Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Indian History 
ns Culture Series, No. 1.) [vi], vi, 

E 2 plates, 3 maps. Bombay: 
n Institute of Arts and 
iain 1952. Rs. 22/8. 


Ths Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi, which 
rose in Gujarat out of the ruins of the Gupta 
empire at the end of the fifth century A.D., 
and vanished as a result of the attacks of the 
Arabs in the eighth, has been the subject of 
numerous papers in Indological journals, but 
this 13 the first monograph to be devoted to 
ite history. The work is a doctoral thesis of 
Bombay University, submitted in 1947, and 
apparently it has not been appreciably revised 
for publication, since it employs the geo- 
graphical terminology of British India (e.g. 
United Provinces, Rajputana, eto.) in place 
of the new names introduced by the Indian 
Republic. 

The volume is divided into three sections, 
entitled ‘ History’, ‘Culture’, and ‘ Geo- 
graphy ’ respeotively. Of these the first gives 
as complete a narrative as possible of the 
vicissitudes of the Maitraka kingdom, and the 
authar’s treatment is on the whole very 
satisfactory, though we might find fault with 
her tendency to place undue reliance upon 
vague panegyrio phrases in inscriptions. In 
discussing the frequent occurrence of brother- 
to-brother succession in the Maitraka dynasty 
(p. 37) she overlooks the fact that this was the 
reguler practace of the later Western Ksatrapas 
who ruled in the same region before it was 
occupied by the Guptas. Interesting sugges- 
tions are put forward on the interpretation cf 
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the Harsacarita (pp. 52-3), and the author 
gives a convincing reconstruction of the 
relations of Harsa of Kanauj, Pulakeéin IT 
CAlukya, and the Maitraka king Dhruvasena II 
(pp. 74-5). Throughout her historical study 
she takes the rest of India fully into account ; 
thus she notes how the successes of the 
Maitrakas in resisting the Calukyas of the 
Deccan varied in direct proportion to the 
strength of the Pallavas of Katüci at the 
opposite end of the Indian peninsula, whose 
attacks on the Calukyas often gave the 
Maitrakes an opportumty to expand their 
frontiers. 

The section on culture is less satisfactory 
than that on political history. The author’s 
chapters entitled ‘Society’, ° Religion’, 
‘Education’, ‘Economic conditions’, and 
‘ Administration’, though they purport to 
describe conditions under the Maitraka kings, 
do little more than give a general picture of 
life in India during the early centuries of the 
Christian Era. Sources of the most varied 
and apparently irrelevant kinds—Smrtis, the 
Arthasasiva, the Ajanta murals, the works of 
Kālidāsa, and even the Pali soriptures—are 
pressed into service. Thus in the chapter on 
education we read Hsüan Tsang’s description 
of the monastery of Nalanda (here referred to 
as a university with a professorial system and 
postgraduate students), and an account of the 
management of Buddhist monasteries based 
firmly on the Vinaya-pitaka. In fact much of 
the section on culture has little or no beering 
on the title of the book, since it might equally 
well be applied to any other Indian kingdom 
of the period. A treatment of the subject 
based solely on material with a direct bearing 
on the Maatraka kingdom would have saved 
the author much space and labour, and would 
have saved the reader the annoyance of reading 
many pages which are littl more than 
‘padding’. The chapter on epigraphy, how- 
ever, contains exhaustive analytical lists of 
the 99 surviving copper-plate charters of the 
Valabhi kings, and the section on geography 
gives a full list of all place names mentioned 
therein, with identifications where possible. 
Tedious classification of this kind, though of 
little value to any but the advanced student, 
is a very useful contribution to knowledge, 
and may give much help to further research 
on the early history of the region. 

Certain passages, especially towards the end 
of the book, give evidence of hurry, or other- 
wise show that the author has not pursued her 
subject in depth. For instance, we are told 
that the Manjuéri-milakalpa states that ° the 
people of Valabhi reached Sura by crossing 
the sea, which probably refers to their... 

commerce with Assyria’ (p. 221). 
For this statement Dr. Virji refers us to 
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Jayaswal’s edition of the text. A little thought 
might have convinced her that, since Assyria 
had ceased to be an important political force 
some 1,300 years before the compomtion of 
the source, and since the word was not at the 
time in common use, Syria 18 the more probable 
interpretation. The statement that ‘the 
Bactrian Greeks issued many varieties of 
silver and copper coins in Gujarat, both round 
and square’ (p. 224) reste on the Bombay 
Gazetteer, which merely states that a few 
Greco-Bactrian coins have been found there ; 
no competent authonty would now agree that 
there was an important Greco-Baotrian mint 
in the region, and it is very probable, despite 
Sir W. W. Tarn, that Greek power was never 
seriously felt there. That the first type of 
Maitraka coin ‘1s 6” in diameter and has a 
weight of about 29 grains’ (p. 225) is an 
evident error, and speaks of careless proof 
reading. In one or two places in the later 
chaptera the author descends to fatuity—for 
example: ‘Dr. Bhadkhamkar has suggested 
that the similarity of the sound of the word 
Cháta with chatu [sic] “ flattery " is so great 
that one is tempted to translate it as “a 
flatterer ". Hence we may presume that the 
Chata may have been a sort of policeman 
whose duty was to guard against flatterers' 
(p. 242). There is still no certamty as to the 
exact character of the cütas and bhatas so 
frequently referred to 1n copper-plate chartors, 
&nd Dr. Virji's interpretation is definitely the 
most original known to us, if not the most 
probable ! 

The work is written in English which is 
generally correct both in style and spelling. 
It contains, however, a surprisingly large 
number of errors in the spelling of Sanskrit 
words and proper names; this suggests either 
that the author’s knowledge of Sanskrit 1s 
madequate or that the proofs have been very 
carelessly read. Our criticisms of these points 
of detail, and of the author's treatment of 
social history, are not intended to imply that 
the book is a bad one—34t contains much of 
merit, and will long be a valuable work of 
reference for the political history of early 
Gujarat. 

A. L. BASHAM 


Groaconino Parri: Der Samavaya im 
Nydya-Vargesika-System : evn Beitrag 
zur Erkennins der indischen Meta- 
physik und Erlésungslehre. (Scripta 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici, 109.) xii, 
162 pp. Roma: Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico, 1955. L. 3000. 

This is an interesting exercise in the 

Scholastic tradition. The Vaisesika philosophy 
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is based on a theory of atoma and elementa, 
and on inquiries into the nature of light, heat, 
sound, weight, fluidity, elasticity, inertia, and 
other properties of matter. It is thus an 
important indirect source of information on 
the early development of Indian science. 
A physics similarly united in a single system 
with a metaphysics is found in Europe in the 
philosophy of Aristotle. A remarkable common 
feature is the metaphysical dootrme of 
categories (padartha) as a further development 
of the physical doctrine of elements: sub- 
stance (dravya), quality (guna), action 
(karman), relation (cf. samavéya), and others. 
The difference between physics ani meta- 
physics here is only a matter of the degree of 
speculative abstraction, and the distnotion 
between element and category is somewhat 
arbitrary: Aristotle classifies space, time, and 
position as categories, Kanada classifies 0260 
kila, and dik with the elements as dravyas. 
In Europe a form of Aristotelian philosophy 
was assimilated to Christianity by the medieval 
Scholastics. In India the system derrved from 
Kanada underwent an assimilation to 
Brahmanism which is in some respects 
analogous, 

In the present volume, P. Patti has made 
these parallelisms clear through his method of 
setting out the Vaisegika doctrines as well as 
through his brief comparative comments. An 
excellent feature of the book قد‎ 1ta deliberate 
restriction, in the main, to the Indian texta. 
The expositions of the dootrines of substance 
and quality in partioular are very useful and 
gtamulating (pp. 96-107 and 112-23). 

The disensmon (pp. 107-12) of Sridhara’s 
attempt to ‘complete’ Kaná&da's system by 
including the concept of God reveals P. Patta’s 
own position: ' Obwohl in Kanüda die Frage 
nach Gott nicht behandelt wird, soll sie hier 
als notwendige Erganzung beigefügt werden ’ 
(p. 107). (On other pointa he has hardly 
utilized the later writers.) On p. 110 he com- 
pares the later Nyaya-Vaisesika theology with 
that of the ‘West’ and declares zhat the 
Nyaya-Vaifeşika has not arrived at th» highest 
conception of God. It seems a later addition 
to the system and stands on the periphery, 
whereas it ° ought to form the central point’. 
On p. 112 it is proposed to understand 
inherence (1 e. samaviya) between the One God 
and his qualities, which perhaps opens up a 
line for future Scholastio research. 

Having given a very brief historical outline 
of Vaigegika and Nyäya philosophy, a glance 
at the concept ‘category’, and (Part 1) an 
extensive discuasion of the causation theories 
with special reference to samavaya (Kanada 
and later Nyays-Vaiéemka, European 
Scholasticiam, other Indian secta), P. Patti 
proceeds in Part m to the exposition of 
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samovaya (Kanida and Prasastapida) as 
inherence between (1) the whole and its parta 
(with reference to atomism), (2) substance and 
quality, (8) substance and action (movement), 
(4) universal] and particular, and (5) sub- 
stance and differentia (vsega), concluding with 
miscallaneous notes on the nature of samaváya 
(with whioh the summary of Kapüda's views 
at the end of Part 1 may be compared). The 
titles of Parte I and o (‘... bei Kanada’, 
*... nach Kanada’s Zeit’) are not justified 
by the distribution of their contente. The 
indexing is inadequate: e.g. fundamental 
terms occurring on p. 25 are overlooked, and 
Upaskara is missing from the index of names. 

Samavaya is here translated ‘ Inharence ’, 
which is the equivalent most frequently used 
in modern disoussions. P. Patti describes it 
as & kind of relation (sambandha, pp. 187-8), 
but finde httle olarification of the point in his 
sources. According to Jaina sources (e.g. 
Süycgadam, wu, l. 22-3) the Lok&yatas or 
Bhitavddins held that the entire Universe 
consists of the samavaya of the four (or five) 
elements. If, as Jacobi suggested, the 
Vaigesika developed from the Bhütavüda, this 
might have made a good starting point in 
elucidating the meaning of samavdya and the 
hustary of the term. From the idea of the 
combination of elements the Vaisegikas prob- 
ably derived that of the combination of 
members of different categories, whilst a 
different hne of reasoning regarded ‘ combma- 
tion °” iteelf as a kind of element or principle 
in the Universe but classified it in a category 
of ita own. Insufficient knowledge of schools 
other than the Vaisegika and of the general 
history of Indian philosophy is P. Patta’s chief 
weakness, which appears whenever he deviates 
from the straightforward exposition of the 
Vaiáesika Sūtra, Andersen’s Pali reader, for 
example, 1s a most madequate source for the 
discussion of Sthaviravada Buddhism. 

In connexion with the theories of the origin 
of the Universe (p. 54), and with the discussion 
on Samkhya doctrines which follows, John- 
ston's Early Samkhya ought to have been 
consulted. It is extraordinary to flnd the 
Svetésvatara Upansgad (a work of about the 
second or first century 3.0.) quoted for the 
earlisst theories of this type. (The svabhava 
theory was held by the Bhütavadins or 
Lok&yatas—here again as on pp. 12 and 85-4, 
we miss a discussion of this very relevant 
school—and that of niyati by the Ajivakas.) 
It is useless to give a single reference out of 
all the early Upanisadio, Buddhist, Jaina, and 
Epic literature which deals with the question 
of the cansation of the Universe. 

A later development in Ny&ya-Vaisegika 
doct-ine which should surely have found a 
place in the preeent study is the rejection of 
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samaviya as a category by Raghunatha (who 
is in fact mentioned on p. 23) in hia critaque 
of categories, the  Padürthatativanirüpana. 
Raghunātha discusses also the possibility of 
complete and incomplete samavüya. (With 
reference to theology he maintains the identity 
of God, Space, and Time as one substance.) 

The chronology on pp. 19 and 21 is faulty, 
and the description there of Nagarjuna as the 
‘founder’ of the Sünyav&da is inaccurate. 
Asanga and his brother the Vijfianavadin 
Vasubandhu lived in the fourth century A.D. 
and Digniga (a pupil of this Vasubandhu) 
presumably at the end of that century and the 
beginning of the fifth (see Frauwallner, On the 
date of the Buddhist master of the law Vasu- 
bandhu, Rome, 1961). 

The characterizations of Greek, ‘ Weate-n ’, 
and Indian Philosophy in the Vorwort (p. 1) 
are not likely to be acceptable to all readers. 

The most important additions to the biblio- 
graphy required are Basham, History and 
doctrines of the Ajivikas; Ingalls, Materials 
for the study of Navya-Nyàüya logic; Jacobi, 
° Atomic theory’ (ın Hastings, Encyclopaedia 
of religion and ethics); Johnston, Karly 
Samkhya; Raghunathe, Padürthatattvanirü- 
pana (in The Pandit, 1903-5); Sadntarakmta, 
Tattvasangraha (chapter xv); Stcherbatsky, 
Buddhist logic ; Ui, The Vardsestka philosophy. 


A. K. WARDER 


JOHN Terry: The charm of Indo- 
Islamic architecture: an introduction 
to the northern phase. (World of 
Beauty.) [iv], 40 pp., 61 plates, map. 
London: Alec Tirant, Ltd., 1955. 
15s. 


“The present essay ', says the author, ‘lays 
emphasis on structural developments: struc- 
ture, after all, is the fundamental feature in 
architectural history.’ The refutation which 
this remark calls for is responsible for this 
review occupying more space than the book 
deserves, 

Can any one feature in architectural history 
be regarded as ‘fundamental’? If so, surely 
the human need for the building is of greater 
account than that the building happens to be 
built in a partioular way. Rather we should 
examine the resources of technical statement 
in other sciences in order to arrive at a more 
satisfactory manner of description. The 
American linguist Sapir says! ' The value of 
linguistics for . . . culture history has long 
been recognized’, and has pointed out the 


1 EK. Sapir, ‘The status of istics £8 & 
science ’, Language, v, 1929, 207-14, especially 
p. 209. 
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possible transfer of categories from linguistics 
to other social sciences ; Professor J. R. Fxrth'g 
essay ‘ Modes of meaning ' ! has more specifio- 
ally pointed the way to statement of problems 
outede linguistics in similar terms to those ın 
use within lmguistics: thus, we can recognize 
architectural meanmg at the structural level, 
the sociological level, the plastic level, the 
tonal level, and so on, and the meaning at 
these ' levels ' can be clearly delimited. At the 
aesthetic level the criteria become necessarily 
less immediately objective and more concerned 
with personal value-judgments, without, how- 
ever, invalidating the legitimacy of the 
relevance of the aesthetio level to architectural 
description. The complete statement of 
architectural meaning is the integration of the 
statements made at the different levels of 
description ; this does not imply that desonip- 
tion at & single level is invalid, although here, 
as in linguistics, there must always be tho 
possibility of a ‘renewal of connexion’ with 
the materiaL We accept Mr. Terry’s right to 
present material at the structural level; we 
deny his interpretation of it as being more 
* fundamental' than material which might be 
stated at other levels of description. 

However, Mr. Terry’s practice differs from 
his principles, for he illustrates details not 
immediately structurally relevant in no less 
than & quarter of his plates. 

Mr. Terry manages to compress an 
astonishing number of errors, of identification, 
of established historical fact, and of interpreta- 
tion, into his 40 pp. of text. A few examples 
must suffice: plate 8 shows the tomb of Yusuf 
Gardizi, c. 1150, not that of Baha-ul-Haq (ob. 
1262), which has a lofty dome on an octagonal 
collar; the Baré Sona Masjid at Gaur, plate 20, 
dates from 1526, not from the fourteenth 
century; the story of ‘ Akbar’s Christian 
wife ’ (description of plate 35) belongs to the 
professional tourist guides, was refuted over 
60 years ago (e.g. by E. W. Smith, A.S.I., 
N.I.S. xvm, 1894, p. 31), and deserves no 
currency elsewhere ; neither the angle turrets 
nor the arches of the facade of the mosque at 
the Barā Gumbad (plate 23) necessarily suggest 
that the mosque antedates the tomb: the 
* Firozian taper’ of the turrets is echoed by 
those of the Moth-ki-masjid, 10 years later 
than the reputed date of the Bara Gumbad 
mosque, of which Mr. Terry illustrates the 
exterior; had he observed the intertor he 
would perhape have noticed the parallel in the 
recession of planes of the fagade arches, and 
those of the Jamala Masjid, 30 years later, 
would have provided a further parallel; the 
Saiyyid ruler referred to, at plate 24, as 


1 In Essays and Studies, Enghsh Association, 
1951, especially pp. 118-26. 
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* Muhammad Shah Lodi ' died six years before 
Bahlol, f1st of the Lodi dynasty, seized the 
throne. In the text, p. 19, Mi. Terry writes 
‘,.. M 18 difficult to guess the provenance ' 
(of the tombs of Akbar, Jahangir and Itimád- 
ud-daula); Havell'a Indian architecture (1927) 
does not figure in Mr. Terry’s bibliography : 
this work, especially pp. 181 and 213, might 
have facilitated Mr. Terry's guesswork. 
Fuithermore, there aro some ugly errors of 
spelling and labeling: ‘Sultan Garhi’ for 
Sultan Ghàri; ‘Tughlakbad’ for T'ugHMaq- 
Gbid; ‘Bulan’ for Buland (Darwizá); and 
* Maha)-1-khas ° referring to (plate 34) Divdn-s- 
khas and (plate 61) Khas Makal. 

The plates are undistinguished artistically, 
architecturally, and technically: Mr. Terry 
should have appreciated that a photograph for 
architectural purposes must show some soale, 
either linear or human; his own photographs 
show clearly that he does not appreciate the 
use of a msing front, nor a filter, nor even a 
device for accurate focussing; many prints, 
moreover, were obviously prepared on the 
wrong grade of printing paper. 

Perhaps the fault 1s not all Mr. Terry’s. 
Forty pages of text and 61 plates 1s no room 
for a subject of such immense scope. 


J. BUBTON-PAGRE 


McKim Marriort (ed.) : Vellage India: 
studies in the little community. (Com- 
parative Studies of Cultures and 
Civilizations, [No. 6].) xix, 269 pp., 
illus., plates, map. Chicago: Um- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. $4.50. 
(Enghsh agents: C.U.P. 348.) 


This sympostum of Indian village studies 
{also pubhshed as American Anthropologiwal 
Associaison Memow No. 83) 13 the product of 
a sominar held in the University of Chicago 
under the directaon of Robert Redfield and 
Milton Singer. The problems before the 
seminar were the relevance of holistic methods 
of analysis as outlined in Professor Redfield’s 
book The le community for the study of 
villages, as well as the relevance of such studies 
for an understanding of Indian society in 
general Each of the eight authors con- 
tributing to the volume approaches these 
problems from a different angle, and the 
resultant total picture of Indian village life 1s 
of remarkable range and vividness. Those 
famihar with rural India will find in it many 
stimulating ideas and a wealth of comparative 
data, while for those without first-hand 
experience of the Indian village the book is 
a valuable introduction quite unlike the more 
general accounts of Indian society and culture. 
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Professor M. N. Srinivas opens the analysis 
of Indian villages with a paper on ° The social 
system of a Mysore village’. The treatment 
18 strictly synchronic and the village appears 
as & tightly-kmt community with a strong 
sens3 of unity despite ite horizontal division 
into numerous castes. The impression this 
study conveys 18 one of conservatism and even 
immutability of the caste-structure. ‘The 
tendency of groups to improve their status is 
not a recent response to modern influences, but 
part of an age-old process, desenbed by 
Srinivas as Sanskritazation, in the course of 
which brahmanical customs and values have 
gradually been spreading to some of the lower 
castes. Srinivas points out that although the 
varius caste unite are separated by endogamy 
and commensality, there are institutionalized 
relationships between individuals which cut 
across caste-barriers, eg. the important 
relationship between ° patrons’ and ‘ chents '. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere in the 
literature on India a more concise and lucid 
acecunt of the traditional social system oi a 
village than the one Professor Srinivas has 
given in the 35 pages of his contribution. 

Dr. Kathleen Gough’s article ' The social 
strupture of a Tanjore village’ representa a 
very different approach. The problem in 
which the author is principally interested is 
the change talung place in the character of a 
Braaman village as an isolable social unit. 
She describes the transition from a relatively 
stationary subsistence economy dominated by 
Braaman landlords to an expanding capitalist 
system, in which the lower caste-groups 
supported by leftist political organizations 
have a bargaming power unheard of even 
20 years ago. Changes in the etiquette of 
oaste-relations lag several steps behind the 
changes in economuo relations, but change there 
18 in all spheres of life, and Dr. Gough’s analysis 
of this change is both iluminatang and 
con"inomg. 

Caange is also the central problem of 
B. £. Cohn's 1eport on the Chamars of a village 
in Uttar Pradesh. This untouchable caste of 
leatrer-workers and agricultural labourers has 
traditionally been in a position of complate 
subservience to Rajput landlords, but recent 
pohzical changes and the introduction of adult 
franchise suddenly placed the Chamars into 
a position of authority on the village council. 
The author shows, however, that although able 
to win an election, the lower castes were not 
able to sustain themselves in a position of 
effective dommance. An interestang pheno- 
menon, observable also in other parta of 
India, هد‎ tho tendency of low caste-groups 
fighang for equality with higher castes to 
borrow and revive for themselves customs and 
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attitudes which those same higher castes are 
gradually abandoning. 

The village studied by Alan R. Beals lies 
close to the industrial town of Bangalore, and 
is subject to the influence of a great many 
external factors of change. It is, by Indian 
standards, an extremely progressive village 
with & high literacy rate, and great intarest 
attaches therefore to the author’s findings that 
recent changes have resulted in a Jessening of 
occupational specialization, a decline in the 
authority of the village-panchayat, ard a 
reduction of general co-operative effort. 

McKim Marriott, who acted as editor of the 
volume, contributes a searching and highly 
stimulating investigation ito the fastora 
which render a village in some respects an 
isolable unit with an individuality of its own, 
but he traces also the many links through 
which such a ° little community ’ is connected 
with the state and the wider onste-hierarchy. 
He concludes that though the villages of India 
may be conceived ‘as relative structural 
nexuses, as sub-systems within greater systems, 
and as foci of individual identification within 
a greater field, they cannot be conceived as 
things in themselves in their organization of 
marriage and kinship, residence patterns, 
modes of conflict, or caste organization ’. 

Applying the concepts of ‘great’ and 
‘little tradition” developed by studente of 
American peasant civilizations to the local 
village culte and the Sanskritic tradition of 
Hinduism, Marriott finds that in the village 
he studied, great and little tradition remain 
in equilibrium, neither tending to exclude the 
other. 

In his article ‘ Peasant oulture in India and 
Mexico’ Oscar Lewis starte from the assump- 
tion that the village is a meaningful and 
isolable unit for comparative study. The 
details of his comparisons extending over the 
economic and social spheres cannot be traced 
here, but on the whole the author was more 
impressed by the differences between Indian 
and Mexican villages than by the similarities ; 
the former, he found greatest in social organiza- 
tion, value systems, and personality, while the 
similarities appeared greatest in maternal 
culture, level of technology, and personality. 
He finally suggests that separate institutions 
or aspects of culture develop at different rates 
in accord with particular historical circum- 
stances, and he attributes to this factor ' the 
serious diffioulties in the construction of 
societal and cultural typologies, which are not 
historically and regionally defined ’. 

There are two contributions which cannot 
strictly be described as ° village studies’, but 
both of which greatly add to the interest of 
the volume. Gitel P. Steed, in ‘ Notes on an 
approach to a study of personality formation 
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in a Hindu village in Gujarat’, concentrates 
on an analysis of the position within kin-group, 
gub-caste, and village of a young Rajput land- 
lord, through whose eyes we view the reactions 
of a dominant caste to the recent changes in the 
political set-up. The light this analysis throws 
on the motivations of a Rajput group proves 
the value of personality studies and a psycho- 
logical approach to an understanding of the 
play of social forces. Another attempt to 
isolate the psychological motivation of 
behaviour patterns and to discover a people’s 
characteristic outlook on its environment is 
contained in David G. Mandelbaum’s con- 
tribution ‘ The world and the world view of the 
Kota’. Professor Mandelbaum’s penetrating 
studies of this interesting Nigiri tribe, which 
have appeared in periodicals over a number of 
years but regrettably are not yet available in 
book form, are here carned a step further. 
By relying on an analysis of situations rather 
than on verbal statements of world view, the 
author arrives at the conclusion that central 
to the Kota’s perception are his relations with 
his peers. The struggle for social recognition 
is emotionally much more heavily charged 
than the striving for economic success. In a 
comparison of Kota attitudes with those 
described in the papers of the other con- 
tributors, Professor Mandelbaum points to 
wide differences as well as to certain con- 
gruences in the world views of individual 
Indian communities, and he tentatively 
advances the opinion that a world view which 
makes the individual see himself as always 
identifled with a large range of people, may 
be more rewarding than one which does not 
provide him with similar societal extensions 
of the self. 

While the study of village communities is 
an appropriate first step towards an under- 
standing of Indian society on an anthropo- 
logical level, the next task for anthropologists 
would seem to be a study of individual castes 
within a wider spatial framework. The double 
rôle of every individual as a member of his 
village and of his caste ıs one of the most 
characteristic features of Indian societies, and 
this divided loyalty must be taken into account 
when we compare Indian ‘ little communities ’ 
with those of other countries. Studies of the 
organization of castes or subcastes throughout 
& wider geographical unit are necessary 
complements to studies of individual multi- 
caste village communities. Great as the 
technical and organizational difficulties of such 
studies may be, anthropologists are hkely to 
find investigations concentrating on single 
castes essential for the understanding of 
certain institutions typical of Indian society. 


O. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 
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NICHOLAS CLEAVELAND BODMAN: A 
lingutsitc study of the Shih ming: 
initials and consonant clusters. (Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute Pus 00 
xi, 146 pp. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, Ec 
(Distributed in G.B. by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 285.) 

This work marks a weloome advance into 

& hitherto neglected field, the investigation of 

the:phonetic/phonologioal implications of the 


Han dynasty 'sound-glosses? (ME gjj), and 
especially of the light they throw on the 
initial-system of the time. Materials for 
studying the initials in pre-Chieyunn Chinese 
are very limited: the distribution of the 
phonetic components of characters (FE PO), 
occasional foreign words or place-names, and 
the dwuruoh Fi FF notations just about com- 
plete the hst. Dr. Bodman has now demon- 
strated convincingly that by a careful use of 
statistical method, combined with careful 
scholarship, the sound-glosees can also yield 
considerable information about the initial- 
system of Han times. 

Dr. Bodman has chosen for study the 
Shyhming FF x, compiled about A.D. 200 by 


Liou Sh 3] BR, as probably the largest 
collection of sound-glosses. His study is in two 
parts. The first part contains an historical 
and textual introduction, a table showing all 
contaote between initials in the sound-glosses, 
and disoussions of the information found there 
about the initials and consonant clusters. The 
second part is & list of all the sound-glosses 
in the Shyhming arranged by rimes, with 
Karlgren’s Ancient and Archaic reconstruc- 
tions for each character. 

In any study of this kind, even when backed 
by statistical evidence, much depends on 
subjective assessment of the material. Two 
points may be mentioned. 

(1) Although the author maintains, and with 
much reason, that the sound-glosses agree in 
‘total phoneme structure °’ (p. 65) with the 
characters glossed, in many cases it may be 
argued that only rimes are involved. (For 
instance, fl, fr, and FH all glossed by XS 
(p. 69); or nos. 101 and 1050 on p. 61.) In 
all these examples, the number of contacta is 
not enough to prove or disprove his case; 
that they are simply rimung pairs is a simpler 
explanation. Another possibilty is that 
graphic mmilarity may have influenced or been 
the chief reason for Liou Shi’s choice of gloss 
in some cases (e.g. no. 218). 

(2} More serious (it applies equally to the 
reconstruction of Archaic Chinese) is the 
objection that any theory of initial consonant 
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clusters, unless supported by external evidence, 
must rest on a purely subjective opinion of 
what constituted acceptable sound-mmularity 
for zhe creators of the characters. In the 
present work, the author tends to seek 
consonant clusters wherever the gloss and the 
character glossed differ in initial, which results 
in a wholesale creation of clustera. Another 
method (equally arbitrary, but resulting in 
simpler reconstructions) is to distinguish two 
kinds of sound-correspondence : 

(a: where the two characters have heter- 
organio initials, e.g. no. 1105 FE and FF ; 

(b) where the two characters have hom- 
organic or nearly homorganio initials, e.g. 
no. 792 J$ and ip. 

In type (a) we can safely assume consonant 
olusters in one or both of the characters, 
providing that the sound-correspondence 
occu-s often enough to suggest they are not 
simply riming pairs. Despite Dr. Bodman's 
statement on the initial gl- (p. 51) it 1s doubtful 
if he has demonstrated the existence of any 
clusters of this type for the late Han period. 

In type (b), on the other hand, without 
external evidence it 15 purely a matter of 
choice whether one posita clusters (dywat ?) 
or assumes that homorganio or nearly hom- 
organic mutials were considered sufficiently 
alike to be used as glosses. Until and unless 
external evidence 18 found to show clusters, it 
is simpler to retain the simple initials. 

shough many of the resulta of study of 
this material must remain purely conjeotural, 
Dr. Bodman has nevertheless thrown much 
hght on oertain features of the Han initial 
system (most convinoing is hia demonstration 
that Anc. y was already y in Han times, see 
p. 25) and has provided us with much informa- 
ton and material for conjecture. This most 
interesting work should be read by anyone 
interested in the reconstruction of the earlier 
stages of Chinese. 

G. B. DOWNER 


Louis Hamais (ed.): Marco Polo: La 
descripiton du monde : texte 4ntégral en 
francats moderne avec introduction et 
notes. xviii, 433 pp., 10 coloured 
miniatures, 1 map. Paris: Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1955. Fr. 2,800. 
Marco Polo has recently enjoyed a remark- 

able vogue, and in the last 30 years as many 

editions and books about him must have 
appeared, including Benedetto’s magnificent 
editicn of the text (Il Milione, 1928), two fully 
annotated editions, which yet did not very 
greatly advance our knowledge, and two or 
three noteworthy translations. Pelliot’s ° 
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promised notes are not yet published, and were 
indeed unfinished when he died 12 years ago. 
And now come two simultaneous editions from 
Paris, and we are promised a Penguin transla- 
tion at home. 

In his Introduction M. Hambis gives a very 
brief account of the Mongol inroads into 
Europe in the thirteenth century; a olear 
account of the lives and travels of Nicolò, 
Matteo, and Marco Polo (1252-95); and an 
adequate description of the manuscript copies 
of the book, with no hint of the source of his 
texte intégral. The notes, placed unfortunataly 
at the end of the book (pp. 339-419), are 
professedly based on Yule (Marco Polo, 19)3) 
and on Pelliot's lectures, but they are not 
always enlightening and they are marred by 
the complete absence of reference to &uthon- 
ties. 

They vary also greatly, being more detailed 
In the early part, and especially when dealing 
with Mongol history and rulers, but less 
satisfactory in the chapters about Chine and 
southern Asia. And there might be more 
explanations. In the story of Saianfu ought 
we to be left without a word about the 
discrepancy between the text (p. 200) and the 
note (p. 399)? For the long chapter on 
Quinsai (pp. 206-18, 398, 400), ‘ perhaps the 
most striking section of the whole book’ as 
Yule called it, could M. Hambis give us 
nothing but the wrongly spelt Chinese original 
of 'Quinsai' and the wrong date for its 
occupation as capital by the Sung emperor; 
with & shocking wrong identification of Nan- 
king in the same note? Or what place is 
meant by Wou-tcheou, among the mysterious 
towns between Sugiu and Quinsai (p. 206) 7 
We can only guess. More careful study of 
Benedetto would have helped M. Hambis to 
omit Dogav& (not Dagova, p. 366), and to 
know that Rens (p. 407) قد‎ Reims. 

A few suggestions may not be out of place. 
Cianglu is identified (p. 380) with ° Ts‘ang ou 
Ts‘ang-lou’ and Otangli with ‘ Tsi-yang’. 
Despite the obvious likeness to the name of 
the great salt depot of Tch‘ang-lou and the 


fact that the -L of Cianglu is in 14 of 15 


recorded variants of the name, it seems to be 
probable that we ought to read Cian-giu and 
to identify with Ts‘ang-tcheou. The identifica- 
tion of Ciangl with Tsi-yang is, I think, new 
and welcome. Here the -l- has always been 
an even greater diffioulty, with no plausible 
explanation, and, though it is found in 13 out 
of 15 variants, must probably be changed, 
leaving us to read Otan-giu again and to give 
identical spelling to two different-soundmg 
consecutive places. We thus find ctan- 
standing for chang in Cian-du, for ts'ang in 
Ctian-giu (1), for tsi-yang in Otan-gin (2), Tor 
ich'ang in Ctan-gan, and ich‘ang or, perhaps, 
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kiang in Cian-Bdan; and may compare 
fian-fu for P‘ing-yang. 

To turn back to the story of the murder of 
Acmat Bailo in 1282 (pp. 117-20), which Polo 
may actually have been the first to publish, 
calling the rmgleaders of the plot Cenchu and 
Vanchu. Under Cenchu M. Hambis notes 
(p. 388): ° Les noms des adversaires d’Ahmat 
ne sont pas donnés par les textes chinois. 
Marco Polo semble seul avoir conservé le 
détail du récit de sa mort’; and under 
Fanchu, ‘Ce nom serait une erreur; le titre 
de wan-heou [sic], “ chef de dix-mille ", aurait 
été pris pour un nom propre’. Of the mx 
Chinese stories of the death of Acmat of which 
English vermons were pubhshed in 1927 
(JNCBRAS, 1927, 1-28; and one of them in 
French by Charignon in 1926, Marco Polo, 11, 
66-7), all give the name of Wang Tchou, and 
five give his title ts‘ten-Aou (Cenchu) and the 
name of his accomplice Kao Ho-chang. It is 
true that the Chinese texts do not mention the 
title wan-hou nor say who it was that im- 
personated the Heir Apparent Cinchim, and 
we are indebted to Marco Polo for the informa- 
tion which shows that that person must have 
been Kao with the title wan-how (Vanchu), 
which he correctly defines as chef de dix-mille. 
ML. Hambis’s two notes are thus mistaken, or 
misleading, or at best unhelpful. 

Or to go to the other end of the world, is 
it not time that commentators made up their 
minds about Madagascar? M. Hambis, 
adopting the spelling which Pelliot used in 
1838, calls the place Mogedaxo (pp. 288-90; 
411), but his note assumes absolutely that the 
great island of Madagascar is meant. Yule in 
1871 (I, 347) was more than half-inclined to 
taink that Mogadishu in Somaliland was the 
Place described, specifying several important 
details which cannot apply to Madagascar but 
fit Mogadishu perfectly, while he specifies 
nothing which can only apply to Madagascar. 
But the name was a difficulty. He knew no 
reading in the manuscripts but Madagascar, 
with small variations. Had he known, as we 
do, that of the two best texts Z reads Mogdaxo 
only, while the Table of Contents in F has 
mogclasio (= mogdasto), he would assuredly 
have abandoned all thought of Madagascar. 
Leaving Socotra, Polo tells first of Mogdaxo, 
1,000 miles to the south-west, and next of 
Canghibar, whereas Madagascar is south of 
Zanzibar and should come second, as Yule 
points out. Yet the commentators, Charignon, 
Penzer, Ross, Benedetto, and now Hambis and 
t Serstevens, cling to Madagascar—Benedetto 
for the odd reason that the distance is nearly 
correct. But Polo’s hearsay distances are not 
as reliable as that, nor do we know what his 
mile was. The distance in English miles seems 
to be about 850 ‘to Mogadishu, and 1,700 to 
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the north point of Madagascar. A far stronger 
argument is that Mogdaxo 1s called a great 
island But Polo cannot have known mush 
about the African continent, and his mind was 
full of the multitudinous islands of the Ocean 
Sea which stall encircled the habitable world, 
so that he makes Canghibar also a vast island, 
though he describes the mainland rather 
than the small island of Ungudya (Zanzibar). 
The stumbling-block has been the name. 
Madagascar must surely be Madagascar. But 
when we remember that that name was 
unknown to the natives, and unknown to the 
Arab geographers, and was given to the great, 
island only c. 1500 when it was discovered by 
the Portuguese, on the assumption that they 
had found Marco Polo’s island; that it was 
unheard of before 1300, and throughout the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries meant 
nothing but an otherwise unknown place in 
Marco Polo, no reason to identify Mogdaxo 
with Madagascar remains. This was shown by 
Alfred Grandidier in his Hisiowe . . . de 
Madagascar, vol. 1, 1892, 24—34, and was 
recently assumed by Professor Marcel 
Larnaude in Paris (Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, 
19050, viu, 300), but five years later remains 
unknown in the same Pans to two editors of 
Marco Polo. It is, I think, safe to say that 
Polo wrote something like Mogdasio, and it is 
no doubt extraordinary that so great a corrup- 
tion a8 Madeigascar should have been made 
very early and universally adopted ; but so it 
is, and the island owes 1ts name to a soribe’s 
blunder in a lost medieval manuscript. 

But the book is primarily & translation. As 
far as the source of the translation is con- 
cerned, I limit myself to saying that M. Hambis 
seems to have made the fullest posmble use of 
my own awkward English version of 1938, 
which was neither based on Benedetto nor an 
attempt to iestore the original text, as 
M. Hambis supposes. But there are very many 
small omissions from whatever text is used. 
The omissions are usually unimportant, but 
a few may perhaps be regretted. The little 
paragraph at the top of p. 151 comes from the 
MS Z. of which no word should be sacrificed, 
and in the original reads: Homines itaque 
prouincie cathay pre alus gentibus inueni 
moribus pulorioribus . . . set morem unum 
abhorendum inuentt quem totalier $nerdyaa. 
By the dropping of the words in italos the 
paragraph 1s deprived both of grammar and 
of 1ts logical position ın the passage, and the 
omission 1s the more to be regretted since the 
words were misunderstood by Benedetto. 
Then in c. 153 (152) Ramusio’s account of the 
emperor's palace in Quinsa: is left out. We 
cannot afford to lose any of Ramusio’s unique 
contributions to the text, and this long one, 
more than perhaps any other, seems to 
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describe what Marco had ieally seen and 
provides one of the few details which can be 
located with probability. A third example 1s 
in a different class, for the passage omitted is 
oniy in the interesting if much abused and 
pactly apocryphal Venetian text VB. On 
p. 273, after ‘Samt Jacques en Galicie `, this 
Venetian text notes that the story of Buddha 
is just hke the story of Barlaam and Joeafat 
in the Legenda. Whether this is part of the 
original text or not—and I know no reason 
why it should not be كمع‎ is of conmderable 
interest, dating at latest from the mid-fifteenth 
century, and might well have been allowed a 
place. 

The translation seems to be very exact and, 
as far as a foreigner may judge, very pleasantly 
readable. 

A. C. MOULE 


JOSEPE R. Levenson: Isang Chi- 
ch'ao and the mind of modern Chana. 
(Harvard Historical ‘Monographs, 
XXVI.) xiv, 256 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1953. $4. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954. 32s.) 


Professor Levenson's monograph on Liang 
Ch'1-ch'ao قد‎ the first biography of some length 
to appear in English, and for this reason alone 
is worthy of attention. It is rendered more 
valuable by the close reasoning with which the 
auchor follows every twist and turn in the 
tortuous path of his subjeot's intelleotuz] and 
po-itical life. 

This is not a full biography, in the ssnse 
that there does not emerge from the narrative 
& clear picture of the whole man. Nor do we 
sec him in a complete historical or social 
getting. We are given the single thread o his 
intellectual development from the early days 
prior to his secretarvship to Timothy Richard, 
through the Reform Movement of 1898, when 
he stood at the forefront of his country’s 
efforts at modernization, to his declining years 
of the period of the Republic, when he ceased 
to be an important figure, and became merely 
° significant ’. 

Liang Ch'i-ch'ao helped to show the way 
towards nationalism for a whole generation of 
Chinese intellectuals. The importance of his 
writings during the first decade of this cenzury 
haa been attested to by eminent Chinese cf all 
opinions. The author's first concern, however, 
is not to find out whom Liang inspired, but 
‘to understand what he represented’. The 
reeder will inevitably ask whether, and to 
what extent, he was really representative of 
‘the mind of modern China’ to which the 
tate alludes. 
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The answer to the latter question will partly 
depend on the emphasis which should properly 
be given in the history of modern Chinese 
thought to the conservative tendencies to 
which the author attaches so much umportanoce. 
Liang wanted to modernize China without 
changing ite class structure. He was reluctant 
to dispense with the Confucian tradition, even 
when he became most fervently nationahst. 
The inconmstencies and intellectual gymnastics 
which such a position gave rise to are well 
described by the author. Yet the reader may 
hesitate to asoribe the inhibitions which Liang 
feli in accepting elements of Western civiliza- 
tion to the movements which followed him. 
Trae, one of the features of the subsequent 
New Culture Movement was the reinterpreta- 
tion of China’s traditions in the light of modern 
knowledge and needs, and this process is still 
continuing, but is it necessary to regard this 
as the manifestation of a defensive psycho- 
logical state arising from the process of 
'acoulturation' ? The reader may wonder 
whether there is any true parallel between 
Liang’s defensive syncretism and the re- 
examination of China’s past in the light, not 
of failure alone, but also of the confidence in 
China’s ability to rejuvenate herself, which has 
been the keynote of the modern movement 
since 4 May 1919. 

Be this as it may, Profeasor Levenson’s book 
is a useful contribution to the study of modern 
China in the West, and its controversial 
features do much to enhance its attractions. 


J. D. CHINNBRY 


CHUNG-LI CHANG : The Chinese gentry : 
studies on their role in nineteenth- 
century Chinese soctety. xxi, 250 pp. 
Seattle, Washington: University of 
Washington Press, 1955. $5.75. 


‘Gentry’ is a term which has come into 
common use in studies of Chinese social 
organization. Unfortunately, like many such 
terms, it has suffered from Jack of precise 
definition. As Professor Franz Michael makes 
clear in his introduction to the work under 
review, those concerned with the Modern 
Chinese History Project of the University of 
Washington have been aware of this difficulty 
and have attempted to meet 16 by using the 
term as a translation of the Chinese shen-shih 
or shen-chin and restricting its application to 
those who had obtained a degree either by 
examination or by an 'irregular' method. 
This would seem to be an entirely unexception- 
&ble procedure. The group so defined certainly 
constituted a clearly recognized division in 
Chinese society. Some might prefer to deflne 
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the word in terms of an abstractly conceived 
system or to extend it rather vaguely to 
include others such as large landowners and 
educated persons who were commonly 
associated with the shen-shih. It ıs surely 
better for the sake of precision and clarity first 
to investigate the structure and characteristica 
cf the shen-shth as here defined and then to 
consider their relationship to other groups in 
Chinese society. This does not of course imply 
that the shen-shıh constituted a ° class’ in tho 
Marxist sense, stil less that they were 
*essentially' the same as the English gentry 
cr somehow a species of the samo genus. 

Using this definition Mr. Chang proceeds to 
analyse the ‘ gentry’ from various points of 
view. The book consists of four parts. In the 
fret part the formal institutional framework 
which defined the position of the shen-shth in 
society is described and differentiations within 
the group are defined. On the one hand a 
vertical distinction is made between those who 
had entered by the ‘regular’ route, ie. by 
examination, and by the 'irregular' route, 
Le. by purchase or special favour. On the 
other hand, it is shown to be convenient to 
distinguish horizontally between & lower and 
En upper gentry, the latter including not only 
those who actually held office but all those 
euch as chu-jen and chsn-shth who had passed 
beyond the first stage. Much evidence هد‎ 
amassed to illustrate the functions the gentry 
performed in society, the privileges they 
enjoyed, and the advantages they drew from 
their status. 

The third part, likewise descriptive, 18 
devoted. to the examination life of the gentry. 
It 1s shown how by this period the lives of 
Chinese scholars were dominated from youth 
to old age by preparation for hterary examina- 
tions. The effect of this is seen to have been 
less that there was a road open to talents and 
that the most able officials were seleoted than 
that all the thought and energies of scholars 
‘were narrowly confined within the bounds of 
Confucian orthodoxy. The progressive corrup- 
tion and collapse of the system during the last 
half of the nineteenth century are described. 

In the other two parte the method is 
statistical. In Part m estimates are made of 
she size of the ' gentry’ as a whole and of ite 
various components through the nineteenth 
century. The figures, based partly on such 
things as examination quotas, local reports, 
eto, partly on estimates of life expectancy, 
are clearly of varying degrees of reliability— 
:t must be left to Ch'ing specialists to say just 
sow reliable—but the broad conclusions seem 
~easonable and in conformity with what one 
would expect on other grounds. In Part Iv 
3 more daring use of statistics ia attempted— 
to analyse quantitatively the biographies of 
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gentry members found in local histories in 
regard to such matters as social origins, 
participation in gentry functions, ete. As 
Mr. Chang admits these vary greatly m 
emphasis and reliability and he has attempted 
to use only the best material available for 
each province. Serious doubts must, however, 
remain about the relative completeness of the 
material for different periods and different 
regions. Especally one is doubtful about 
arguments based on the absence of information. 
Thus it 1s suggested that when no indication 
is given of the source of the wealth of a gentry 
family this wealth comes from gentry status 
1teelf. This is unconvincing. One might indeed 
expect reticence about the sources of income of 
gentry members in their biographies. We are, 
however, promised a further study of the 
sources of income of the gentry and 1t may be 
that other evidence is available to support 


Mr. Chang’s suggestion. 
E. Q. PULLEYBLANK 


SSU-YU TENG and Jonn K. FAIRBANK : 
China’s response to the West: a 
documentary survey, 1839-1923. [By] 
Ssu-yu Teng, John K. Fairbank, with 
E-tu Zen Sun, Chaoying Fang, and 
others. [i] ix, 296 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1954. $6.75. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 55s.) 


The authors deserve the thanks and con- 
gratulations of the general reader and the 
history student. They have aelected with great 
care and translated with polish and competence 
& series of extracts from the writings and 
memorials of Chinese statesmen who were 
making a practical attempt ‘to comprehend 
the West and to adjust to it’. These extracts 
are set into a framework of lucid and almost 
unobtrusive commentary, characteristically 
printed two pomts smaller. The commentary 
classifies, joins, and elucidates, but the sources 
are allowed to speak for themselves. 

Durmg the period covered by the survey, 
1839-1923—-and certainly “since that time— 
comprehension was difficult and adjustment 
was followed by disappomtment, humiliation, 
and failure. But the great intellectual and 
moral stature of the writers of these documenta 
is never in doubt. These are great gentlemen 
and patriots, and the personalities that emerge 
from their writings serve in some measure to 
redrees the balance of East against West. 
Indeed, the reader will share the disconcerting 
and yet salutary experience of loolang at his 
own background and society through Asian 
eyes, an experience which has otherwise been 
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the treasured prerogative of the traveller home 
from the East. 

Thus, for instance, the Manchu official 
Ch'i-ymg defends hie policy of conoiliating the 
foraigners and observes that ‘the barbarians 
lay great stress on their women. Whenever 
they have a distinguished guest, the wife is 
certain to come out to meet him... and on 
occasions when your slave has gone to the 
barbarians’ storied residences to discuss busi- 
ness, these foreign wives have rushed out and 
saluted him. Your slave was confounded and 
ill at ease, while they on the other hand were 
deeply honoured and delighted. Thus ın actual 
fact the customs of the various Western 
oocntries cannot be regulated according to the 
ceremonies of the Middle Kingdom. H we 
should abruptly refute them, it would be no 
way of shattering their stupidity and might 
give rise to their suspicion and dislike '. 

An extract from Hsu Chi-yu’s world 
geography, published in 1848, relates the 
growth of the British Empire in India to the 
loss of the American colonies. ‘In 1755 
Bengal was annexed, and taking advantage 
of their victories the English stealthily 
encroached on the various states like silk- 
worms eating mulberry leaves . . . The land 
produces cotton and opium . . . The revenue 
collected by the English in large measure 
comes from the five Indias. To have lost in 
the west (America) and yet to have mads it 
up in the east (Indiai—how fortunate she is!’ 

At the end of the nmeteenth century Yuan 
Tst-chih speaks with feeling of his perscnal 
experiences in the West: ‘A son does not 
take care of his father, a minister cheats his 
emperor, & wife is more honoured than her 
husband ; thus tho Lond of the three relation- 
ships 18 broken . . . The residence of the 
emperor is the same as that of ordinary pecple 
except that itis a little larger, and 1t lacks an 
awe-inspiring appearance and dignity .. As 
for food, there 16 no difference between winter 
and summer; they always sip cold water and 
juce. They cannot appreciate the culinary 
art, but hke butter and mutton ribs. The 
amount of food served at meals 1s small, and 
they use many different linda of utensils to 
cause servants & great deal of work. The kinds 
of soup are very limited. Delicious things are 
completely lacking ’. 

In a ‘postface’ the authors suggest two 
main approaches to the study of modern 
China—one socio-economio and the other 
psyeho-ideological It 18 to the psycho- 
ideclogical approach that ther book makes an 
exciting and particularly successful contriou- 
ton. By the juxtapomtion of contemporary 
and often conflicting arguments on the process 
of edjustment to the West, the arux of the 
controversy at each stage of the period and 
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the fundamental assumptions, on which 
ensuing Chinese policy was based, emerge bns 
astonishing olarity. 1 

No less clear is the reader’s diachronio view 
of the period as a whole. It seems a far cry 
from Ch‘ien Lung’s brusque rejection of a 
British envoy—' As to the request made in 
your memorial, O King, to send one of your 
nationals to stay at the Celestial Court to take 
care of your country’s trade with China, this 
is not in harmony with the state system of 
our dynasty and will definitely not be per- 
mitted '——to Sun Yat Sen’s adoption of the 
Russian party system 130 years later. ' Both 
our party and theirs advocate the Three 
People’s Principles. Although the ideology 1s 
the same, yet our party does not possess good 
methods; therefore it is slow in achieving ite 
goal. ...Simoe we wish to learn their methods, 
I have asked Mr. Borodin to be the director 
of training of our party.’ And yet the 
progressive change of attitude to both Chinese 
and Western concepts, revealed by the closely 
reasoned arguments of Chinese thinkers at each 
successive stage of the period, allows the 
reader to see for himself that such & decision 
was the result of & constant process of adjust- 
ment made by the Chinese statesmen uncer 
the increasing pressure of eventa, many of 
them beyond their control. An understanding 
of this process will serve to prepare the reacer 
in some measure for the still greater changes 
that were to follow. 

The companion volume to this work was 
reviewed in BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1956, 402. One 
could wish that the textual notes in that 
companion volume could be transferred to the 
main volume, and that room might be found 
in the companion volume for the Chinese texte 
of the extracts translated in the survey. 


H. F. SIMON 


KAARE GaoNBEOH and Joun R. 
KRUEGER: An  iniroductton to 
Classical (literary) Mongolian. Imro- 
duction, grammar, reader, glossary. 
108 pp. Wiesbaden : Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1955. DM. 14. 


The joint authors of this little textbook have 
provided a timely and useful guide to the 
classical Mongol language. Until the publiea- 
tion in 1954 of Poppes Grammar of writen 
Mongolian there existed no competent formal 
description of the language in English, and 
now the present work represents the first 
attempt to arrange the grammar of Mongol in 
& series of progressive lessons suitable for class- 
work or for self-study. It is a most welcome 
addition to the growing literature on the 


Mongol language. 
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The book opens with a short introduotion 
which gives a very general sketch of Mongol 
history and the development of the language. 
The second part, from p. 17 to p. 58, consists 
of ten graded lessons which describe the main 
features of the grammar of the classical 
lenguage and illustrate them with plentiful 
examples and with reading selections. From 
lesson 3 onwards the reading matter is taken 
from simple connected texta from native 
literature. Each lesson 1s provided with a 
word-list. The third part, from p. 59 to p. 79, 
gives four longer passages in transcription, 
notes on the Mongol soript with texts in this 
script, and finally a short synopsis of the 
modern Khalkha dialect. Only in the short 
section on the soript هد‎ the Mongolian soript 
&otually used; otherwise the book works 
entirely with Mongolin transoription. It might 
have proved useful to include in this third part 
& description of the Russian alphabet now in 
use in the Mongol People's Republio, since 
Khalkha reading matter, apart from that 
already recorded in transcription in antho- 
logies and grammars, wil be in this script. 
The fourth part of the book, from p. 80 to 
p. 99, consiste of a glossary of Mongol words, 
&nd includes an Index of Formatives and & 
most valuable short chapter on chronology, 
in which are listed in full for the first tıme the 
Mongol names of the years of the Brhaspata 
cycle, together with their proper annual 
correspondences. (To no. 30 of this list may be 
aided an alternative name, mayui qungsiyariu.) 
In describing the methods of indicating & year, 
Professor Grenbeoh says (p. 103) that the 
number of the rabfung or cycle can be added 
to the cyclical year. In this case it should be 
noted that the cycle itself may be called yal 
iculas, this being the Mongol name of the first 
year of the cycle, called in Tibetan rab-byuf. 
Hence one finds years designated in the 
following manner: arban yurbaduyar yal taulai 
dotor-ki met kemeku yal luu fil, ' the fire-dragon 
year called met (Tib. me, ‘ fire’) within the 
thirteenth rabfung’ (ie. 1796). There are, 
finally, two very brief bibliographies, one on 
p. 16 dealing with Mongolia in general, and 
one on pp. 107-8 listing the more important 
linguistic handbooks. 

The treatment which the authors have 
accorded the verb is of interest. They have 
not used the traditional nomenclature of the 
verb forms but have devised new ones in 
keeping with the functions of the respective 
forms. In particular one must welcome their 
new formulation of the functions of the gerunds 
in -n, -ču/-ju, and -yad (converbum modale, 
converbum imperfecti, and converbum perfects). 
They rename these respectively the gerund of 
absolute subordination, the subordinate 
gerund, and the coórdinative gerund (pp. 29 
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and 31-2) and thus distinguish them solely as 
expressing differont degrees of subordination 
of an action to that of the main finite verb, 
no consideration of tense being involved. 
Similarly they rename the verbal nouns in 
-qu/-qut and -ysan (nomen futuri and nomen 
perfects), calling them the Infinitive (or future 
partaciple, or nomen abstractum) and the 
Pretente participle (or nomen concretum) 
respectively. They define the first of these 
forms as being one used in a purely abstract 
sense or for an action not seen concretely, and 
the second as describing a concrete action or 
the concrete result of an action (pp. 32 and 33). 
This 1s a fruitful new approach to the study 
of the theory of the Mongol verb. In practice 
it هد‎ not always possible to differentiate 
between these two forms on the basis proposed, 
however, when they are inflected with case 
suffixes, and it may prove confusing to the 
beginner to find that ın paragraph 31(c) the 
authors translate kemekus-dur and oduysan-dur 
in the same way, namely ‘when (the fox) 
said ' and ' when he went out’. 

If one may offer one criticiam of the book 
it 18 only for not doing m one respect what 5 
does not claim to do, and that is to give some 
account of the modern written language of 
Inner Mongolia. It is true that thus 18 a text- 
book of Classical Mongol, but since it contains 
& long tale written down by & Chahar Mongol 
m 1939 and & brief exposition of Khalkha 
Mongol, this suggestion is perhaps not 
unreasonable. There are a number of texta, 
printed in Peking, available from time to time. 
Ther subject matter is not always of the 
highest interest; they are mainly translations 
of Chinese political tracts, with a few transla- 
tiong of stories and fllm.soripts in a slightly 
less formal style. They do, however, offer 
some material for linguistic study and perhaps 
the authors might consider incorporating in 
any future edition some such text illustrative 
of the most recent developments of the 
classical language. 

One or two minor points may be mentioned. 
Paragraph 22: The suffix -ta of the comita- 
tive 18 not merely a modern development, 
but is to be found in seventeenth century 
chronicles. The subject matter of this para- 
graph is partially dealt with again in paragraph 
52(b) and perhaps a cross reference could have 
been made. 

Reading selection vr, p. 53. In the last line 
the transcription gorumay is doubtful Plate 
im, hne 16, clearly shows qorumqan as does the 
1714 blockprint of Uhger-un dalat, fol. lév, 
line 24. 

Paragraph 54: The use of yada- as a 
negative of cida- might have been lated. 

This handbook is excellently produced, 
besides being clearly and simply written in 
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non-technical language, and 1t will be a great 
help in the first stages to all who have to 
teach or learn Mongol. It contains ample 
material for at least a term’s class-work and 
i8 an excellent mtroduction to those simpler 
narrative forms of the classical language with 
which the student should begin. 


O. R. BAWDEN 


FEEDERIOK HOLDEN Buck: Compara- 
tive study of postpositsons yn Mongolian 
dialects and the written language. 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Stucies, 
XI.) xvi, 158 pp. Cambridge, Maas. : 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 40s.) 


Linguistic monographs on Mongol are 
scarce, and the majority of those published 
are in Russian and often out of the reach of 
the ordinary student of Mongol ‘There are 
thus strong reasons to welcome this publica- 
tion. By nature I am little inclined to write 
unfavourable reviews, particularly when, as 18 
the case here, the work ıs the doctoral disserta- 
tion of a young colleague. I cannot, however, 
forbear giving vent to my disappointment in 
reading this book. 

The title is unequivocal and leads the reader 
to expect a work intended for those already 
acquainted to some extent with Mongol 
philology. Why was it then necossary to 
include elementary and partly irrelevant 
material, e.g. on the script, where we are told, 
inter aha (p. 3), that ° alphabetic writing had 
a period of expansion at the time of the 
Hyksos (1730-1580 B.G.) ', why was it necessary 
to -eproduce SanZeev's tables of Mongol letzers, 
to reproduce two pages of Mongol scripts, to 
give a useless and hastily drawn map of Central 
Asia? What is the pomt in the unonginal 
chapter on ' Comparative phonology’ which 
brings nothing new to those faintly acquainted 
with the subject, and presumably confuses 
others ? One hesitates to give an answer to 
all these questions. Probably the author set 
out to compile a book as thick as possible. 
How otherwise to explain the reproduction of 
11 pages of Fr. Mostaert’s Textes oraux ordos 
unaccompanied by any indication of the 
source from which this French text هر‎ taken | 

The linguistic definitions used in the book 
are almost always pompous, often meaningless 
or self-evident. On p. 27 we are told shat 
“Numerals may be considered a subdivision 
of nouns, having, however, a certain number 
of suffixes which nouns in general do not have. 
. . . The suffixes -duyar, -yula, and -yad are 
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confined to numerals and a few words used 
like numerals’. As the suffixes quoted serve 
to form, respectively, ordinal, colleotive, and 
distributive numerals ıt is small wonder that 
they are not added to other nouns, The 
author’s ‘ definition’ can therefore be worded 
as: ‘Numerals are nouns that can receive 
suffixes that only numerals can receive’. In 
trying to establish morphological differences 
between noun and pronoun, the author notices 
(pp. 26—7) that the latter can receive no plural 
suffixes. I would find it hard to imagine a 
lst person singular pronoun receiving a plural 
suffix 


I do not think it worthwhile to give detailed 
criticism of similar utterances, and prefer to 
turn to a more cheerful subject. The ° Lexioon 
of minimal form postpositions with examples 
of usage ' (pp. 85-130) is useful, although the 
author'a claim (p. 85) that ‘ the examplea are 
taken . . . from as many dialects as were 
available in pubhshed form at the time of 
writing ’ هد‎ unjustified. Ramstedt’s Kalmuok 
texta are not even mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy. Had the author taken more trouble 
to make this chapter really comprehensive, 
had he tried to sufnmarize the conclusions that 
could have been drawn from such a survey, 
and had he left out most of the rest, the book 
would have fulfilled the expectations raised by 
the title. 

D. SINOR 


Louis BEZACIER : L'art viétnamien. 236 
Pp., 29 plates, maps. Pans: Éditions 
de l'Union Frangaise, 1955. 


L'art vidtnamaen is, to some extent, a new 
edition of M. Bezacier's Essais sur Vari 
annamite published in 1944 at Hanoi During 
the intervening years the author has recast 
much of the earher work and has added a 
chapter on civil architecture as well as a select 
bibliography, more photographs, tables, and 
notes. This has made L'art viéinamwn a mere 
complete work than 1ta predecessor. 

The small size of this book, particularly 
since it is one dealing with art, might suggest 
to some that it is not an important work. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Dart viétnamien is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant contribution yet made to that very 
neglected subject, the study of Vietnamese art. 
One hopes that it will finally dispose of the 
allegation that Vietnamese art is nothing mcre 
than second-rate, colonial Chinese art, and 
stimulate a new interest in this study. 

Not the least of this book's virtues is the 
fact that it avoids too technical language 
without sacrificing accuracy or precision. In 
consequence, it can be read with equal profit 
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and enjoyment by the spemalist and the non- 
specialist. Where Vietnamese names are used 
fcr types of buildings or monumente—the 
author has made wide use of Vietnamese 
names since no exact French equivalents 
exist—care has heen taken to define these by 
describing the characteristics of each and the 
purposes for which it was used. 

Up to the present time almost all the writing 
about Vietnamese art has been confined to 
description, but M. Bezacier has progressed 
beyond this into the fields of interpretation 
and the study of its development. He has, 
indeed, divided Vietnamese art into a number 
of historical periods and has used these as a 
framework mto which he fite the works of art 
which he describes. By this means he has 
contrived to mtroduce a feeling of unity and 
continuity into this subject. A dynastic table 
has also been included for the benefit of 
readers unfamilar with Vietnamese history. 

Some of the monuments described by 
M. Bezacier have been destroyed in the course 
of the recent war in Viet Nam. For this 
reason L'art viéinamien is more than a book 
on the history of Vietnamese art, it is & 
valuable source of information for future 
scholara in the field. 

The one gerious shortcoming of this book is 
the poor quahty of rte photographs. This is 
a grave defect m a work such as this in which 
the photographs form such an important part. 
It is quite impossible to do justice to the 
subjects when as many as nine photographs 
are crowded on to one small page. It is to 
ba hoped that, when this book is reprinted, 
M. Bezacier will insist that the photographs 
are better reproduced and are given more space 
than in this present edition. 

P.J. HONEY 


C. Hoovkaa8: The  Old-Javanese 
Ramayana Kakawin, with 
reference to the problem of interpolation 
in kakawins. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel xvi.) 
64 pp. table. 'g-Gravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 


The history of a nation’s literature is no 
more than one of the chapters of its history 
of culture. Literature may be studied as a 
separate element of oulture, but we should 
naver ignore the nation behind it, each of 
whose generations has expressed the trend of 
thought of ite own days and interpreted the 
legacy of the past in its own way. Each unit 
of literature, whether it exista ın written or 
in oral form, provokes the question of why it 
came into being and why it survived. In order 
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to be able to write the history of a literature 
we must, therefore, first acqmre sufflcierit 
knowledge about social situations and their 
evolution, as well as knowledge about the 
individuals who distinguished themselves by 
grasping, to some extent at least, the meaning 
of those situations. 

If this is the task of the author of a history 
of literature, we must deny the possibility of 
writing a history of Javanese literature, for 
the time being as well as for the immediate 
future. What the Javanese have achieved in 
this field هد‎ only fragmentary known to us. 
The majority of Javanese books are no more 
than items in catalogues of manuscripts, and 
the oral tradition is even less known. A small 
number of Javanese writings have been 
translated into the languages of science, and 
most translations are imperfect at that. Our 
picture of the Javanese pattern of culture, 
past and present, is lacunary, and as to the 
needs and motives behind the books we must 
declare ourselves ignorant apart from a few 
exceptions where tentative theories could be 
launched. 

There is no reason, however, to abstain from 
preliminary activities in this field. On the 
contrary. The Javanese and their neighbours 
in Bali belong to a large family of illiterate 
tribes. What makes their literature extremely 
interesting from tho avientafio point of view is 
firstly that before the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the Indonesian archipelago they belonged 
to the small group of Indonesians who had 
absorbed cultural influence from the South 
East Asian mainland, and secondly that they 
constitute the only case in which the Islamiza- 
tion of Jater centuries has not prevented the 
earlier literature from keeping alive, to some 
extent. The earlier Javanese literature con- 
tains a wealth of primitive thought and for 
this reason the study of its elements goes 
beyond local importance. Even if we should 
: not be able to understand the legacy of the 
Javanese past as a whole, it should be 
emphasized that whatever part of the task is 
performed constitutes a valuable contribution 
to the effort of modern mankind to understand 
primitive mankind. So on the one hand we 
are urged mto studying ancient Javanese 
literature as thoroughly as possible because of 
its scientific importance, on the other hand 
we should not forget for & moment that this 
kind of study is like pioneering in a tropical 
forest where searching the horizon is a problem 
in itself; zigzagging is the natural course, 
under such circumstances, 

After a firet period of research in which 
Javanese literature waa mainly approached 
from the Indian or Arabic angle, the attention 
of the Javaniste has shifted towards the study 
of the &utoohthonous elements in Javanese 
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literature and towards the process of Javaniza- 
tion which books from abroad have undergone. 
It is certainly no mere chance that the first 
word of Dr. Hooykaas’s book is ‘ aocultura- 
tion '. In wnting this book Dr. Hooykaas has 
rozurned to the Old-Javanese Ramûãyana 
(OJR) which had aroused his interest as early 
as 1932 (of. Djáwd, xu, 4/5, 1932, 244 ff.). 
The text of this poem had been published by 
Kern in 1900 ; in the first half of this century 
a translation ın instalments followed, accom- 
panied by several treatises, e.g. by Stutterheim 
and Poerbatjaraka, dealing with various 
aspects of OJR. Characteristic of the last 
few decades was the awakening interest of 
Indian scholars, especially in such Javanese 
books as might be regarded as adaptations 
from Sanskrit literature. In & way the Indian ' 
scholars are better equipped to study Hindu- 
Javanese literature than their European 
colleagues, because of their intimate knowledge 
of Sanskrit. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Indians were the first to find out that OJR 
had something to do with the so-called 
Bhattk&wya, one of the many Rama-stories 
of India. The question then arose, how to 
define the exact relationship between this 
Brattikawya and OJR. To this purpose two 
scholars made a careful comparative study, 
C. Buleke, who published his results in 1950, 
unfortunately, as far as European scholars are 
concerned, in Hindi, and Dr. Hooykaas, whose 
results we are discussing here. When prac- 
tically ready to formulate his views, Dr. Hooy- 
kaas met Bulcke in India ın 1953. We learn 
from Dr. Hooykaas’s book (p. 16) that Bulake 
was so kind as to send him some parta of his 
thesis in English translation. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Hooykaas did not add this 
partial translation to his own book as an 
appendix. 

The work involved in comparing OJR and 
Bhattikiwys, both written in highly artificial 
language, should not be underestimated. Only 
the first part of the Sanskrit poem was avail- 
able in English or German translation; in 
order to carry out their task Buloke and 
Dr. Hooykaas had to translate the remaining 
chapters, and this is certainly no job for a 
Bank holiday. As far as Dr. Hooykaas is 
concerned, he knew Bhatti’s poem to have 
been used m India as a textbook for studente 
of Sanskrit. So one of his questions was, what 
the function of OJR has been, if it cannot 
have been written in order to demonstrate the 
details of Sanskrit grammar. Dr. Hooykaas 

that OJR served to teach the 
intricacies of Indian prosody, this being the 
subject most closely related to grammar, and 
that the Ràm&yana-story was no more than 
a vehicle the course of which was known to 
the student and helped him, therefore, to 
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perform his main taak. With & view to this 
possibility Dr. Hooykaas has devoted much 
attention to the metres used in OJR, following 
Poerbatjaraka in this respect, but widening 
the scope of interest. Itis a pity that Dr. Hooy- 
kaas himself has detracted from the value of 
his suggestion—whioh seems quite acceptable 
to me—by offering an alternative solution on 
p. 21 (against p. 17 and p. 28) which 18 based 
on a rather exaggerated appreciation of the 
Ciwaitic character of OJR bv Poe: batjarake. 
I do not think that both solutions are accept- 
able, and I for one prefer the first 2 2 

Dr. Hooykaas has shown that the first 
twelve chapters of OJR deviate only slightly 
from the Bhattiküàwya. Parallelism thus bemg 
established, Dr. Hooykaas was able to check 
whether OJR elements which were supposed 
to be interpolations did or did not occur in 
Bhatti’s poem. In 1938 Galestin had already 
pointed out that the Arjunawiwüha story 
sculptured.on the walls of Candi Jago about 
A.D. 1268 inaludes an alleged interpolation of 
the Arjunawrwü&ha text which dates back to 
about 1040.  Poerbatjaraka’s ‘ hypothesis, 
according to which all the emstang Kaka~wins, 
even all copies, should have been interpolated 
by the same poet, at a fairly late date of the 
Majapahit-period ' (p. 12), has, therefore, been 
refuted before 15 was published. On the other 
hand, in the case of the ÀÁriungwiwüha more 
than two centuries had elapsed before the text 
became a soulptor's prototype. As to the first 
twelve ohapters of OJR, Dr. Hooykaas's book 
has definitely put an end to speculations, as 
appendix I shows exactly what the Javanese 
poet has added and what he has left out, while 
Dr. Hooykaae's synopsis of the contents allows 
the reader to study the nature of the devia- 
tions. On p. 35 Dr. Hooykaas nghtly em- 
phasizes that the result of his research holds 
& warning agamst rash conclusions; descrip- 
tions of love-play, for instance, have not been 
interpolated, as Kern had suggested, but must 
have occurred in the orginal text. On the 
other hand, Dr. Hooykaas points out on p. 8 
that interpolation itself 18 a normal pheno- 
menon in ancient Javanese poetry, as plagiar- 
ism was no sin, neither in India nor in Java; 
so he attacks the standard used to recognize 
interpolations rather than their existence in 
Javanese literature. 

Several OJR problems have not been 
discussed in Dr. Hooykaas's book. This may 
be regretted, but after all an author must be 
allowed to select his own topics. Nevertheless, 
it is disappointing that Dr. Hooykaas did not 
work out some points immediately connected 
with his main theme. One of the most 
remarkable resulta of Dr. Hooykaas's compara- 
tive study is his statement that OJR deviates 
considerably from Bhatti’s poem from chapter 
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18 onwards (p. 46). The beginning of what we 
could call, therefore, OJR-II 18 not character- 
istically different from OJR-I, but the contents 
of the greater part of OJR 25 are in such a 
striking contrast with the sober narrative of 
OJR-I that the reader ıs inclined to think 
that this part, if amy, must have been added 
by a later poet. Yet chapter 25 is not mon- 
tioned on p. 33, where Dr. Hooykaas sums up 
the cases of deliberate addition, insertion, or 
interpolation of passages. This makes us regret 
that Dr. Hooykaas has omitted to give a 
synopsis of the contents of Bhattiküwysa-II, 
the part of the Sanskrit poem which does not 
run parallel with OJR. As Dr. Hooykaas 
had his own translation of Bhattikü&wya at his 
disposal, he could easily have dono so, so that 
the factors responsible for the deviation 
between OJR-IT and Bhattikawya-II could be 
discussed on the basis of comparative study of 
the two second parta as well. 

As far as this question 18 concerned, 
Dr. Hooykaas makes a few guesses regarding 
these factors on p. 34, under the somewhat 
inadequate title ° conolumons'. I am afraid 
that these guessee—Yogiowara'’s lack of 
material or even lack of interest—do not 
constitute the most convincing part of 
Dr. Hooykaas's book. Is not the simplest 
explanation to suppose that the author of 
OJR-I died before he finished his task? 
Dr. Hooykaas rightly confirms Poerbatjaraka's 
thesis that the author of OJR—we now aay, 
as far as OJR-I was concerned—must have 
been an exceptionally good Sanskritist. In 
case the author of OJR-II were not so well 
versed in Sanskrit, Bhatti’s poem would 
inevitably cease to be the direct source of his 
inspiration, and this would explain why 
OJR-IT on the whole follows the lme of 
OJR-I, the contents of the Rama-story being 
as well known to the second author as to his 
predecessor, but on the other hand is different 
from Bhattkawya-Il as well as from OJR-T 
(greater variety of metres, p. 28; indication 
of the metre in the text, p. 30; eto). I am 
afraid that Dr. Hooykaas has clung too much 
to the idea of OJR, being the product of one 
man. The reason probably is that Dr. Hooy- 
kaas takes the word yogigwara of OUR 20, 50, 
to be a proper name, as has been done by 
several scholars before him, though not by 
Poerbatjaraka (cf. the latter's translation in 
T BG, rxxu, 1932, 175, in other respecte open 
to discussion). As far as I see, there is no 
reason at all to think of a proper name; the 
word might be translated by ' high-priest ' or 
* high-priests °’, on the understanding, however, 
that the priests were the literati in ancient 
Javanese society and that the translation 
* scholar(s) ' would do as well, therefore. 

A. second major objection 1s that on p. 17 
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Dr. Hooykaas refers to remarks of Sanskritiste 
about the age of Bhattikawya, but does not 
mention their conclusion ; nor does he remind 
the reader of his own conclusion as to the 
date of OJR (1932; Djåwå, xu, 4/5, 247). 
It is important, however, to know the ohrono- 
logical relationship between Bhatti’s poem and 
OJR as long as we must consider the possibility 
that the Bhattikawya used by the author of 
OJR-I was not exactly the same text as the 
version we know in our days. I do not propose 
to suggest this possibility, but as a reader of 
Dr. Hooykaas’s book I simply ask why the 
Indian poeta should not have enjoyed the same 
freedom of modifying existing texts as was 
enjoyed by their Javanese colleagues, and to 
what extent, therefore, the deviations discussed 
might have been caused by Indian epigones. 
A few remarks of minor importance may be 
added. I prefer to derive kakawin from kawi 
instead of kawi from kakawin (p. 6). With 
reference to p. 9, I wonder whether the 
Nàgarakrtagama does give important facta. 
P. 17 contains an interesting remark on the 
origin of Javanese candakirana, but what does 
Dr. Hooykaas think about Brandes’s note m 
VBG, xurx, 1897, 181, or about my opposition 
to this view in BKI, ox, 4, 1954, 329? On 
p. 11 Dr. Hooykaas adds my name (in note 60) 
to the list of authors on interpolation; his 
remark refers to AW, 36, 2, which is a 
supplement, however, no interpolation. Note 
13 of Dr. Hooykaas’s book mentions inter- 
polated metres and gives a reference which 
I am unable to trace; something seems to be 
wrong, but I do not know what. On p. 14 
Sarkar’s book is called ' useful’ and on p. 12 
Krom is said to be ‘ a sound critical scholar ' ; 
a different view on both has been published, 
and I for one should have liked to hear 
Dr. Hooykaas's arguments in this connexion. 
Mere slips seem to be ‘ paragraph’ for ‘ para- 
graphs’ on p. 10, ° Brahma-hood ’ for ° Wisnu- 
hood ' on p. 22, ° Vasantalika ' for ° Vasantati- 
laka ' on p. 28, and probably ' Orientalistische ' 
for ‘ Orientalische ' on p. 5, not to talk about 
misprinte. One general remark of this kind : 
the use of v in Banskrit words and : in 
Javanese words suggests & difference which 
does not exist; in a book on Sanskrit and 
Javanese literature I should prefer uniformity. 
The reader should not think, however, that 
these objections detract essentially from the 
value of Dr. Hooykaas’s book. He has 
reopened a line of research on a higher level 
of understanding, and he has obliged his 
colleagues by giving a very useful Ramayana 
concordance. Referring to the introduction of 
this review I want to emphasize that one of 
the main objects of the study of literature is 
given due attention in Dr. Hooykaas’s book, 
as it contains an answer to the question of 
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why OJR was written. Personally I am very 
interested in this answer, as I suggested in 
Indonesië, vin, 3, 1955, 253, a connexion 
between OJR and the fall of the Cailendra 
dynasty ; the two answers might be combinad 
into one theory, but after reading Dr. Hooy- 
kaas’s book I am aware that my suggestion 
applies to one Ramayana version only, a 
version which 1s not necessarily OJR. I am 
convinced that—as things stand to-day— 
concentration on specific problems is indispers- 
able, if we want to render a history of Javanese 
literature possible. This is why I hope that 
Dr. Hooykaas’s extensive knowledge of OJR 
will continue to bear the same good fruit. 


C. O. BERG 


BERNHARD S§TILLFRIED: Dte soziale 
Organisation +n Mikronesien. (Acta 
Ethnologica et Linguistica, Nr. 4.) 
[v], 132 pp. Wien: Institut fur 
Völkerkunde der Universitat Wien, 
1953. 


In the last 30 years and especially since 
the s»cond world war, the opportunities for 
academic travel have widened to such an 
extent that in the fields of linguistics and 
anthropology it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for a scholar to claim serious attention 
for his work if it is unsupported by personel 
investigation in the field. Without detracting 
from the importance of the latter there does 
remain some justification for a survey of ths 
published works ın a particular sphere such as 
Dr. Stillfried has undertaken. Outmde ths 
English-speaking world opportunities for field- 
study are fewer and there, necessity rather 
than shoice may force a younger scholar to 
confine himself to library-work. Moreover, a 
survey of existing knowledge or a list af 
problems awaiting future investigation is 
alway3 welcome especially when, as here, the 
relevant publications are widely scattered and 
touch on many subjecta. 

It is unlikely, however, that the author will 
find much sympathy for his explicitly-stated 
aim which is to reconstruct on paper the social 
organization of the  Micronesians before 
acculturation. British anthropologists, at any 
rate, tend to look with disfavour on & 
“memory-culture ’, that is to say the hterary 
reconstruction of a native society based wholly 
or partly on the memories of elderly survivors. 
Moreover, the wide range of sources Dr. Still- 
fried has drawn upon both in time and quality, 
makes for weakness as well as for strength. 
Clearly, when he collates the evidence, say, of 
a German ethnographer in the late nineteenth 
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century and of an American anthropologist 
after the second world war, there must be 
many discrepancies, not least when the same 
phenomena are described. One would have 
liked to see some attempt to evaluate the 
different sources of opinion. One of the 
greatest difficulties which confronted Dr. Sail- 
fried was the terminological confusion in 
matters of kinship and of social organization, 
accentuated by differences of language and 
concept. He has resolutely attempted to bring 
uniformity by applying an ordered series of 
modern terms, and certainly greater clarity is 
produced ; but to what extent is he justified 
in making obsolete evidence fit into modern 
concepts ? 

After surveying the principal cultural sub- 
areas of Micronesia, the author goes or to 
consider some of the features which are widely 
distributed and which he considers to be 
significant, namely matrilineal descent, totem- 
ism, and dual organization. He then refers to 
kinship terminology, houses cf assembly, and 
political organization. He also mentions bnefly 
language and material culture. His thesis is 
that Micronesian culture has most 1n common 
with modern Polynesia and that the view 
according to which the ancestors of the modern 
Polynesians entered the Pacific through 
Micronesia, must be upheld. Where Macro- 
nesian society evinces features which are not 
Polynesian the explanation is that, because of 
their geographical position, the Micronesian 
islands were subject to later and heterogeneous 
cultural influences from Indonesia, Melanesia, 
and perhaps from other areas in the north. 
Without necessarily disagreeing with that 
view, I cannot see that Dr. Stillfried has given 
us enough evidence in support of it. Features 
such as patrilineal descent also occur in 
Melanesia and he relies to a large extent on 
the acceptability of G. P. Murdock’s theory 
that a change in the principles of & system of 
descent is soon followed by a change in the 
kinship terminology. One must, however, 
agree with the author’s conclusion, which is, 
that because of the limited extent of present 
knowledge, much more research is needed 
before further deductions can be attempted. 


G. B. MILNER 


Roy FRANKLIN Barron (ed. and tr.): 
The mythology of the Ifugaos. (Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, 
Vol. 46.) x, 244 pp. Philadelphia : 
American Folklore Society, 1955. 
This is the last of three manuscript volumes 

brought back by Barton after captivity in 

& Japanese prisoner-of-war camp in the 

Philippines. It has been edited by Professor 
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Kroeber and is published with the aid of the 
Bollingen Foundation and the Philppine 
Studies Program of the University of Chicago, 
where Barton studied. Barton’s name has 
already been made secure in Philippine 
ethnography, and this latest work makes 
even clearer what was lost by his death in 
1947. 

The book consists of a long introduction, 
30 myths, and explanatory notes. The myths 
are presented in threo forms. The first two 
are in Ifugao, with line-by-lme translation en 
face; the next two are in Ifugao, followed by 
translations; and the rest are in English 
translation only, each one being preceded by 
a synopsis. A very useful appendix classifies 
the myths under headings such as ‘ Virgin 
birth’, ‘Turned to stone’, eto, and gives 
skeletal analyses of their motifs. Given that 
expense must preolude printing the text of 
each myth, this is an admirable mode of 
presentation, useful and scholarly. 

In Barton's definition ° myth قد‎ a narrative 
that is believed, at least by the unsophisticated, 
and which entera into and bolsters the frame- 
work of the culture and ite concept of the 
world’. Among the Ifugao ‘myths are used 
ritually; . . . they are taken seriously, they 
are never, as myths, related for diversion’. 
They form part of nearly every Ifugao ritual. 
He divides the myths into two classes: those 
including general motifs found in many other 
parte of the world (the similarities being 
supposed due to common origin); and those 
which he takes to be more recent, which have 
originated since the migrations of the Ifugao 
into’ their present habitat. There seems, 
however, to be no characteristic which cer- 
tainly separates the two, and ths pseudo- 
historical division may dissolve with further 
comparative study or with fresh records. Aluch 
more valuable is the observation that the 
Ifugao myth is ‘fundamentally sympathetic 
magic. It tells about hero-ancestors or gods 
or other supernatural beings who in the past 
were confronted with problems &milar to 
those which worry the Ifugao in the present, 
and of how thev resolved the problems’. 
Barton records the contexts in which the 
myths are formally recited, and 1n. most cases 
the relation between context and myth is 
readily comprehended. For example, brothers 
fight and are forced to make peace-—this myth 
is used in the marriage of relatives, in peace- 
making rites, and at prestige feasts ; enemies 
are substituted for pigs as sacrificial victims— 
used in rites of sorcery and war; ه‎ man is 
afflicted with bellyache by deities and is 
relieved through sacrifices to them—used in 
sacrificial rites to cure bellyache; the origin 
of boils and skin-eruptions is explained—used 
in rites to cure these afflictions ; and so on. 
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This is Barton’s great merit, that he enables 
us to understand plainly the place of the myths 
in Ifugao socicty and oulture, and the con- 
sistent rationale which mspues them. His 
point 18 underlined by the form of the myths 
themselves, which often end in an evocation 
whose purpose is to bring to the place of the 
rites the principal actor of the myth, or the 
mystical power to whioh the myth relates, or 
the beings which stand behind the myth. 
This is a valuable corrective to Lévi-Strauss'a 
recent highly stimulating hypothesis that 
mythical thought always works from the 
awareness of oppositions towards their pro- 
gressive mediation. Though this is worked 
out with great ingenuity and carries conviction 
in some cases, it cannot be accepted as a 
master key to all myth. There are myths 
which are not susceptible to this sort of 
structural analysis: some of them most 
probably refer to historical events; some 
reflect the structure of the society; some 
reveal the perennial and universal psychic 
charactera and problems of mankind; and 
others, as we see here (and as Leach has most 
recently argued), are integrally part of ritual. 
The clarity with which Barton shows the place 
of myths in Ifugao ritual, and their relation 
to particular supposed effects, makes his work 
indispensable to the student of comparative 
mythology. 

He also makes the interesting suggestion 
that the use of myths as ritual recitatives is 
correlated with the lack of spectacle and 
masked dances as means of dramatic expression 
(‘outlets for exhibitionism’, as he pute 1t). 
And, again, that the predominance of sym- 
pathetic magic in Ifugao myths appears to 
be a reflection of the very principle on which 
the society is organized, the principle of the 
identification of one kinsman with another and 
with the whole kinship group—but this is not 
go worthy of examination, since the principle 
is found, but such myths apparently not, 
wherever kinship groups are mmportant. 

The myths are not of very high literary 
worth, though sometames graphically exact- 
e.g. the description of the headless corpse 
dancing along, its neck-stump bubbling, thrust- 
ing snakes and centipedes into its hungry 
wound (cf the runda of the Mahabharate. 
They are valuable principally as part of the 
Philippine ethnographic record. Specialists in 
the study of island south-east Asia will find 
many points of comparative interest: that 
the myth of the coconut origmating from 
& buried head, for example, and the myth of 
the exchange of rice for fire between men and 
aky-people (found as far south as Sumba) are 
found also in Luzon. Barton himself makes a 
few references to American myths, and to 
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the Mentawai, but his detailed comparsons 
are confined to the Philippines. 

There are a few misprints, there is an 
incomplete reference in the bibliography, and 
the first two lines of Ifugao and translation 


on p. 47 have been transposed. 


RODNEY NEEDHAM 


STURE LAGERCRANTZ: Contrebutton to 
the ethnography of Africa. (Studia 
Ethnographica Upsaliensia, I.) xx, 
430 pp., 2 plates. Lund: Hakan 
Ohlssons Boktryckeri, 1950 £9. 


It is sad that one cannot welcome this vast 
book, well written in English, with the praise 
which it might have won if otherwise con- 
ceived, for the labour expended upon it was 
prodigious. It is finely produced, most of the 
97 illustrations are good (especially the 
drawings, though the photographs are not all 
so good), and there are 69 distribution maps 
and two delightful coloured plates. But there 
are neither a list of illustrations, nor (a more 
serious omission) an index. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the nomenclature, distribu- 
tion, and orngins of the various Afnean 
cultures, which is filled with the out of date 
and meaningless terms (like Old Semitic, 
Young Semitic, Erytrean, Old African, Old 
Sudanese, Young Sudanese) which for so long 
have obstructed the study of African cultures, 
the author proceeds to an examination of 
certain culture-features chosen apparently at 
random. These are grouped under eight 
headings: Food, Ornaments, Weapons, Com- 
merce, Art, Medicine, Divine Kingship, and 
Religion. Some of these headings !nolude 
strange bedfellows: the domestic headband 
for carrying a load 18 classed under'' Com- 
merce ', and razors come under ' Medicine’. 

It 13 worth analysing two of these headings 
m detail, in order to show the nature of the 
whole book. Under ‘ Food ' are included the 
following: stamping out grain by human 
labour (very limited, 12 instances only shown 
on the map on the west coast, 2 in Central 
Africa, and 1 in Madagascar); threshing 
sticks (from all parts, though limited, with 
1 from Madagascar); threshing with animals 
(on the north coast, the north-east, and 
extreme south-west only); threshing sledges 
(a few on the north coast only); ‘ forbidden 
eggs’ (ie. eating of eggs not allowed, fairly 
wide distribution, mainly across the centre of 
the continent); mulking by inflating the cow’s 
uterus (a few only, in east Central Africa) ; 
milking with a dummy calf (a little more 
extended) ; the use of bows for bleeding cattle 
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(East Africa only); the use of spears or knives 
for bleeding (a few sporadic examples); 
domestio cate (wide distribution, but probably 
in reality far more extended than shown, e.g. 
the tribes east of Lake Victoria certainly have 
cata, and they are not shown); domestic 
pigeons (fairly extensive); domestic ducks 
(also fairly wide); domestic geese (few, mainly 
along the coasts) ; turkeys (mainly west coast, 
with a few examples from north-east and 
east); ‘Old Sudanese’ rat-snares (a few 
across the centre); the use of birdlime (fairly 
wide); stalking animals (8 examples only, the 
Bushmen being omitted); spiked wheel-traps 
(fairly wide, nearly all north of the equator) ; 
torsion traps (few, all north of the equator) ; 
crossbow traps (a few, 9 in the west, 3 in the 
east, 9 in Madagascar) ; plunge-baskete (fairly 
wide). 

For a second analysis, ‘Weapons’ form a 
good sample. These include: stone balls (a 
few, from the west, east central, and south, 
with 5 stone-headed cluba from East Africa) ; 
clubs with diso-shaped heads (6 from south- 
east Sudan: these should have come as a 
sub-section of & distribution of clubs which 
are otherwise absent); spears with heads of 
antelope horn (8 from Sudan, 1 from Kenya) ; 
lasso (& few, from north, north-east, and 
central); ‘Old Sudanese’ fighting bracelets 
(7 from the west, 1 from the eastern Sudan, 
2 from the east coast); spiked bracelets 
(across the oentre); two-pronged fighting 
bracelets (mainly east central; the typology 
here is rather muddled); spears with more 
than one head (fairly wide); forked staffs 
(across the centre); throwing knives (across 
the centre); daggers (fairly wide, mainly north 
of a Ime from the Bight of Benin to Lake 
Nyasa); slings (fairly wide); daggers with 
a loop for handle (west coast only); ‘ East 
African’ fighting bracelets, moluding finger- 
knives (East Afnoa only). 

These show clearly the &uthor's methods. 
First, he ignores the really important things, 
the elementary features m ‘Food’ and 
' Weapons °, for he omits altogether the hoe, 
digging-stick, plough, the material of milk 
vessels, sex of milkers ; and spears and shields 
(except for the ritual spears with more than 
one head) do not appear at all. This is & pity, 
for shielda are important as an indicator of 
cultural groupings, as can be demonstrated in 
East Afnea. Secondly, the choice of subjecte 
tends towards the exotic, e.g. three of the 
methods of threshing grain, milking by 
inflating the uterus, keeping turkeys, crossbow 
traps, and stone balls, with even more striking 
examples from other sections, like pots 
ornamented with snakes (6 examples only, all 
from the coast), ring-shaped vessels (13 only), 
bagpipes (a few, all from north of the Sahara), 
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delivery chairs (15, all from the north coast 
and Egypt) By their very nature many of 
ihese things are of extremely limited distribu- 
tion, and though interesting enough m them- 
selves, the time to deal with them is when 
the basic elemente of culture—the things 
which are common to many tmbes—have been 
tackled, classified, and descembed, and this 
Mr. Lagercrantz does not attempt to do. 
These omissions include typical ornaments 
(sometimes, like shields, of value for cultural 
grouping) such as coils of wire on the limbs, 
ear-rings, tooth-extraction, lip-plugs, har- 
dreasing, headgear; weapons, especially 
spears, shields, bows, single-stick; house 
types; clothing and the materials used for 
it; and under religion rain-making finds no 
place. 

It is apparent from certain remarks (e.g. on 
p. 203) that the author has no use for typology. 
Now while typology as an end 1n iteelf is of 
little uge, it is none the less essential in the 
preliminary stages of work on culture groups, 
since before any advance at all can be made, 
it is necessary to olassify the various features 
by type, and this work (though again I 
emphaarze that it ıs not an end in itself) does 
yield valuable clues, in addition to clearing 
the way. For example: a classification by 
type of East African shields shows that the 
broad grouping which results corresponds to 
the culture groups which can be determined 
by the use of a number of other culture 
elements. And had Mr. Lagercrantz not 
disdained typological methods, he would have 
seen one or two significant features which, 
without them, he has missed. The criticism 
which he applies to E. 8. Thomas’s analysis 
of throwing-knife types may in faot be applied 
to his own book: ‘despite the work he has 
put into [it, . . . it does] not lead to any very 
definite results '. 

Turning to the distribution maps, I think 
1t must be said that their shortcomings are 
quite as serious. Apart from the fact that in 
our present state of knowledge, and lacking 
adequate regional culture-surveys, Africa 18 
too big to tackle even on the scale of this 
book, these maps are not big enough for a 
preliminary survey, such as this book really is. 
Moreover, they are open to grave criticism 
apart from the question of size. ‘Tribes are 
shown by black spots, without any clue to 
what they are except their position, and to 
find what each spot means one has to search 
through pages of text; even then, unless one 
knows the area, the chances of locating a tribe 
are slight. The proper method—even though 
it may mean a little more work on the author'a 
part—is to put a number against each spot, 
and a list of tribes with corresponding numbers 
attached should be printed at the side of the 
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map. A culture survey should be made as 
simple as possible. 

Another of the more doubtful features of 
the book is the attempt to deal chronologically 
with various culture elementa ; and the ethno- 
logicel aspect is far from clearly or even 
accurately stated. We are told, for instance, 
that there were three Hamitio immigrations 
into Tanganyika, ‘the last consisting of 
Masai’ (p. 7). The curious jumble of terms 
like * Old Sudanese’ adds to the confusion 
engendered by a reading of the ‘ Introduction ' 
(p. 1) and ‘Survey’ (p. 407). When one is 
dealhrg with prehistoric times, and the names 
of peoples are all unknown, a case can be 
made out for fancy names for the various 
cultures ; but these have no place in a cultural 
anthropology which deals with modern peoples 
whose names we know; and if we do not 
know them, we ought to find out as quickly 
as possible. A survey of facta and of legitimate 
parallals outside Africa, in terms of the known 
names of the peoples concerned, is what is 
needed, for in the sphere of African cultural 
studies we are still only in the early stages. 
If this book had given us a plain statement 
of what is recorded (even of those features 
which tho author has selected), with descrip- 
tions where necessary and with references, set 
out in the form of lists and/or tables, and 
accompanied by maps on which one could 
identify each item with the minimum of 
difficu:ty, it would have been useful within 
ita limita, and could have been of a more 
convenient size to handle. A brief statement 
of parallels could have been added, keeping 
this part separate from the reat. The choice 
of sources 18 somewhat uncritical, and the use 
of them not always acourate, e.g. 1t is stated 
on p. 100 that the ‘Ndorobo’ use spiked 
wheel-traps, with œ reference to Hobley, 
Hastern Uganda, p. 36; the Dorobo, however, 
are not mentioned at all on this page, and the 
Dorobo of the area covered by the book do not 
use such a trap. 

An adequate culture study, based on a 
synthesis of regional studies, in addition to its 
value in anthropology, would be of use in the 
archaeological exploration of Africa that is now 
getting under way in earnest. But the archaeo- 
logist wants the common things: the shapes 
and types of spears, pote, knives, ornaments, 
80 that he can compare his material with them, 
or distinguish ıt from them. So also does the 
anthropologist, for the distribution of erotio 
features obviously borrowed from outside the 
continent does not help him to understand the 
cultural relationship of the groups he is 
studying. It is of much greater importance 
to him to know the distribution of spear, 
shield, and house types, than it is to know 
where threshing sledges, vessel rafte, and 
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delivery chairs occur. The time to study these 
comes when the fundamentals have been 
cleared up. 

After saying all this, it can be said in favour 
of the book that it does contain a great deal 
of information on & variety of subjects, which 
when it has been dug out and assessed can be 
made use of in cultural studies. It is true that 
the title of the book is Contribution to the 
ethnography of Africa, and the author might 
plead that he did not set out to provide 
material for study of fundamentals; but that 
would not alter the attitude which the cultural 
anthropologist is likely to adopt towards it 
it does not give him what he needs. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


LaNrRANOO Riocr (ed.): Consuetudins 
giuridiche del Seraé, raccolte dall'as- 
semblea des suos notabili ad iniziativa 
del Commissariato regionale di Addi 
Ugri. Parte rr. (Rassegna di Studs 
Etiopici, Bupplemento al Vol xı 
(1952).) viii, 129-217 pp. Roma: 
Tipografia Pio X, 1953. L. 1500. 


This is the second part (the flrst appeared 
as a supplement to Rassegna ds Studi Ktioptct, 
Vol. vu, in 1948) of a codification of the 
customary laws of 22 districte of the Adkama 
Melga‘e in Seraé (Sarawé), which include May 
Sa‘da, Kohayn, Gundet, and Afalba; these 
laws were current also in Godofelassi and else- 
where. According to the sub-title, they were 
approved by the assembly of local notables 
under the guidance of the Regional Com- 
missariat at Addi Ugri, and confirmed in a 
document signed by them in May 1940. Since 
the collection was prepared for the use of the 
Italian Administration, it is now mainly of 
ethnographic interest, though doubtless it 
records accurately enough the substance of 
the traditional laws of Seraé, some of which 
(according to Conti Rossini in Parte 1, p. vi) 
go baok to the fifteenth century. 

The subjects dealt with in Parte rr inolude 
laws of inheritance and suocession ; the posi- 
tion of widows ; commemoration of the dead 
(tazkar}; compensation for theft, rape, 
disobedience to ‘ Authority ', insult, assault, 
cutting the tongue of & bovine, the killing of 
& person by & domestio animal, and other 
injuries. Concerning dogs, it is said, ‘ When 
two dogs are fighting, it is not permitted to 
take the part of one, and whoever does BO 
shall pay compensation of one -helgi ’. Rules 
are given for the control of the courts, including 
the competence of the judge (dāñā); oaths; 
and witnesses. Then follow some notes on 
religion and the duties of the olergy, in which 
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it is recorded that ‘ on the tabot (altar slab) is 
written first the name of the Trinity, then the 
name of the desired angel or saint, then af the 
fathers who authorized the building’. The 
duties of a district chief (feqa ‘addi) and of 
the inhabitants of the district are desoribed ; 
and the book ends with an acoount of hunting 
regulations, the control of markets, the 
protection of persons, and the giving of offence 
to ecclesiastical and other dignitaries. 

The compilation is, as already noted, of 
some ethnographic interest, but the manner 
of presentation recalle the superficial records 
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of anthropologists of an earlier day; and the 
extreme brevity of some of the clauses needs 
further elucidation, e.g. ° Chi percuote i propri 
genitori sarà escluso dai terreni di provenienza 
ereditaria' (p. 177). Its value as a source- 
book is somewhat impaired by the absence of 
documentation, and by the absence of any 
indication as to how far the code was ever 


-used in the courts. The Tigrifia text and an 


Italian translation are given ın parallel 
columns. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 
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WiLLiAM Porrer: Egypt and Syria 
under the Ctrcasstan sultans, 1382- 
1468 a.D. Systematic notes to Ibn 
Taghr& Burd#’s chronicles of Egypt. 
(University of California Publications 
in Semitic Philology, Vol. xv.) x, 120 
pp. 22 maps. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1955. $1.50. 


The sub-tatle of this book defines its scope 
succinctly. The author has recently published 
a translation of that part of the Nujtim 
al-rahsra dealing with the years 1382-1411 
(noticed in BSOAS, xvin, 1, 1956, 202) and 
promises the rest, down to 1469. The present 
work lists under appropriate headings what 
are in effect elaborate footnotes to the transla- 
tion. ' Part I: Geography ' gives ‘ Boundaries 
of the Mameluke Empire’, ‘ Capital sities’, 
° Routes and post stations `, all in great detail 
and illustrated by 22 good maps (some 
suffering from too much reduction). ‘ Part 
Ii: Government’ has an ‘Outline of the 
Mameluke government’, ‘ Officials and funo- 
tions ', and ‘ Office holders '. 

There is an index of officials, but the lack 
of any other index, particularly of place- 
names, is the only serious fault in an admirably 
executed example of a very useful genre. 


J. F, P. HOPKINS 


TADEUSZ Lewics1: Etudes dhbadites 
nord-africaanes. Partie 1. Tasmiya 
نايس‎ Gabal N afüsa  wa-qurühum. 
laste anonyme des sayhs thddttes et 
des localités du Gabal Nafüsa contenue 
dans le ' Siyar al-masia@ sh’ (VI° = XIF 
8.) Texte arabe avec introduction, 
commentaire et index. (Prace Orien- 


talistyozne, Tom Iv.) 164 pp. 
map. Warszawa: Polska Akademia 
Nauk. Komitet Orientalistycay, 
1955. Zt 18.60. 


This interesting book consists of an elaborate 
commentary on four pages of a MS belonging 
to the Lwów collection gathered by the late 
S. Smogorzewski. This collection disappeared 
during the Second World War. These four 
pages contain a list compiled in the sixth/ 
twelfth century of [bagi shaykhs from the 
Jabal Nafūsa with thew villages of origin. 
M. Lewicki has gathered in this book, appar- 
ently exhaustively, all the references to these 
people and places with a certain amount of 
commentary of his own. The sources are 
mostly IbàdjI and in MS (M. Lewicki is to be 
congratulated on the determination which has 
carried him successfully across the barren 
wastes of Ibadi hagiography) but Basset's 
Sanctuaires and Despois’s Le Djebel Nefousa 
have lent valiant assistance. The author has 
identified the sites of many of the villages and 
provided a map. Not all M. Lewicki's philo- 
logical speculations will find ready acceptance. 
I should like to see more evidence that the 
name Madmad is a Berberized form of 
Muhammad, that ابل‎ derives from Wahb Allah, 
and that Wüfi is to be regarded as a Berber, 
not an Arab name. It may be assumed that 
readera of this book will be aware that the 
transcription of short vowels in unfamuliar 
proper names is generally conjectural; it is 
tiresome to the reader and seems hardly 
necessary to enclose them all in parentheses— 
T()nd(e)mmir(e)t, T(i)m(u)g(a)llit, ete. But 
these are minor criticisms, and this book 8 
a useful contribution against the tıme when 
the medieval geography of Barbary and the 
history of the Kharijites ın that country come 


to be written. J. F. P. HOPKINS 
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CHATER BosavLEY A. GALL (AL- 
SHATIR BUuSAYLI ‘ABD AL-JALIL): 
An outline history of the Nile Valley 
Sudan (Ma alm tartkh Sudan Wadt 
al-Nil (Sudan Historical Studies.) 
xvi 309, x1 pp., 2 ports, facsims., 
7 maps. Carro: Abu Fadil Press, 1955. 


The author served under the Sudan Govern- 
ment from 1919 to 1951 and ıs now the 
Librarian of the Institute of Sudanese Studies 
at the University of Cairo. His book, which 
is in Arabic apart from an English introduction 
summarizing his arguments, reflects his interest 
in the Sudanese and the wide range of nforma- 
tion which he has acquired from books, manu- 
scripts, and oral sources. 

The first section of the hook deals with the 
establishment of the Funj sultanate in the 
sixteenth Christian century. The problem of 
Funj origins is one of the most disputed in 
Sudanese history. Earlier writers have derived 
the dynasty from the Umayyads, the Shilluk, 
and the western Sudan.  DBusayli finds ita 
cradle in south-west Eritrea. The second 
section covers the history of the Fun; sultanate 
in the middle Nile valley. In describing the 
economic and political background, the author 
draws on his knowledge of traditional Sudanese 
society. He links the prosperity and decline 
of the sultanate primarily with the transit- 
trade of the region. The final and longest 
section describes the expansion of Egyptian 
rule in the Sudan, the Mahdia, and the 
establishment of the Condominium. This part 
presents the Egyptian interpretation of the 
period and 1s controversial in tone. 

The most valuable material in the book 18 
contained in the nme appendices, which 
include & number of Sudanese documents, 
some dating from the Funj period, and a 
vocabulary of terms used in connexion with 
the ancient systems of land-division and 
taxation. Photographs are given of some of 
these documents, unfortunately not all legible. 
A further publication of Funj documents 
would be a great service to Sudanese studies. 

The text contains many typographical errors 
only a few of which are noted in the coriigenda. 


P. Af. HOLT 


G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM : Islam: essays 
in the nature and growth of a cultural 
tradition. (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 57, No. 2, Pt. 2, Memow No. 81: 
Comparative Studies of Cultures and 
Civilizations, No. 4) xv, 260 pp. 
Menasha, Wis.: American Anthropo- 
logical Association, 1955. 


After an introductory essay on the profile 
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of Muslim civilization. Professor Grunebaum 
gives a masterly account of the growth of a 
cultural ti&dition in religion, philosophy, 
science, government, and social structure. It 
18 inevitable that there should be a certain 
amount of overlapping in & collection of essays 
published in different periodicals at different 
times, but the writer commands such an 
engaging style and displays such erudition 
that the reader 1s not imitated by occamonal 
repetitions. 

Chapters which evoke one’s admiration are 
those on the spirit of Islam as shown in its 
literature, where the writer’a remarks on the 
Magaméi of Hariri reveal a profound insight 
into the significance of one of the most 
abstruse of Arabio authors; on contemporary 
Islam; and on the Westernization of Islam. 
More penetrating and informative studies on 
Islam in the twentieth century have not been 
written. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME 


Jawap Musoarr and A. M. Mourvi 
(tr.) : Selections from Qazı Noaman’s 
Kdab-ul-himma fi adabı — ataba-el- 
a'emma or Code of conduct for the 
followers of Imam, translated into 
English. (Ismaila Association for 
Pakistan Series, 1.) [ùu], ü, 135 pp. 
Karachi: The Ismailia Association 
W. Pakistan, 1950. 


Jawad Muscari and A, M. Mourvi: 
Life and lectures of the Grand Misston- 
ary Al-Muayyad-fid-Din al-Sherazt. 
(Ismailia Association for Pakistan 
Series, 2.) [vii], 3-183 pp. Karachi: 
The Ismailia Association W. Pakistan, 
19E0. 


ABBAS H. HAMDANI (tr.): Hasan bin 
Sabbah, by Jawad al-Muscatr. Trans- 
lated imo English. (Ismailia Associa- 
tion for Pakistan Series, 3.) [vi], 
158 pp. Karachi: The Ismailia 
Association Pakistan, 1953. 


There three booklets, tho first publications 
in Enghsh of the Ismailia Association of West: 
Pakistan, present in a popular form some of 
the cleasica of Isma ‘ili literature. The first 
gives an abridged translation of parts of the 
Kutab al-himma of Qadî Nu'màn {Arabio text 
published in Cairo by Dr. M. Kamil Husayn, 
n.d.) The second summarizes the life of 
Al-Mu'aiyad frl-Din al-Shirázi (Arabic text 
of his autobiography published in Cairo by 
Dr. M. Kamil Husayn in 1949) and 20 of his 
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Majülis. The third consists of an English 
version of a modern biography of Hasan-i 
Sabbah, using both Iamá'ili and Sunni sources, 
and written from the point of view of Ismaili 
piety. 


Napra Amın Faris and MOHAMMED 
TawFik Husayn: The Crescent in 
crisis: an tnierpretatwe study of the 
modern Arab world. [vu], 191 pp., 
map [on end-papers]. Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press, 1955. 4 


This presentation of the Arab world and its 
problems to the American reader by two Arab 
authors is divided into three sections. The 
first, entitled ‘Introducing the Arab world’, 
consists of three chapters, dealing with the 
definition of the terms ‘Arab’ and ‘ Arab 
world ’ and the natural and political divisions 
of that entity. The second part, entitled 
' Unifying factors’, consiste of two chapters, 
one on bamo unifying factors, such as a 
common language, history, religion, and 
mentahty, the other on new unifying factors, 
such as schools, the press, radio, and cinema, 
political parties, modern means of communica- 
tion, modern economic developmenta, and 
external influences and pressures, educaticnal, 
economic, and political. The third and largest 
section is headed ‘ Divisive factors’, and zon- 
tains chapters devoted to dynastic rivalries, 
the foreign powers, religious minorities, 
national minorities, diversity of political aims, 
dispanty in political development, economic 
and social disparity, and oultural disparity. 
A final chapter sums up the present aspirations 
and demands of tho Arabs. 


B. P. BaumaT: The philosophy of 
Jnanadeva. xii, 220, 20 pp. [Pand- 
harpur]: Pandharpur Research So- 
ciety, 1956. Rs. 6. 


This study of the thirteenth-century author 
of the Marathi commentary on the Braga- 
vadgita (Jnanefvari) is based principally on 
the Amrtanubhdva, and an Enghsh translation 
of this work is included. An earlier translation 
by A. V. Khasnis (Bijapur, 1935) is noted by 
the author in his bibhography. A great deal 
has been published in Marathi on Jndnadeva, 
but hitherto very little in English. The work 
contains much that is of interest for the 
history of Indian philosophy—in particular, 
the criticism of Sankara’s theory of avidyà هد‎ 
of importanoe—and Mr. Bahirat has done a 
useful service in making this more easily 
&ocessible to students of Indian philosophy 
who are nob specialista in Marathi. 

J.B. 
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JAMES FULLER BLUMHARDT : Catalogue 
of the Gwjaraty & Rajasthant manu- 
scripts wm the India Office Library. 
Revised and enlarged by Alfred Master. 
(Commonwealth Relations Office.) x1, 
167 pp., 2 plates. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. 50s. 


This excellent work which sets, to & certain 
extent, new standards for cataloguing and 
describing MSS, as well as for neat, olear 
printing and attractive format, is mainly the 
work of Mr. Master, though the late Mr. Blum- 
hardt had left a draft for the compilation of 
these MSS before his death in 1922. Mr. Master 
has not only rewritten and enlarged Mr. Blum- 
hardt’s script in many places by inserting more 
quotations and new information about the 
MSS, but he has discovered many Gujarati 
and Rajasthani MSS entered erroneously in 
Hindi and other sections (as the Concordance 
pn p. 3 shows) of the catalogue of MSS of the 
Library. He has also unearthed, for the first 
time, a large quantity of Gujarati prose 
material in the form of interlinear notes and 
comments in Sanskrit and Prakrit works which 
was not noticed by previous compilers. Thus, 
the linguistic material now made available, 
covering the four centuries prior to our own, 
is sufficient to enable one to draw a fairly 
‘consistent picture of the progress of the 
language durmg the time’. 

T. N. DAVE 


KRISHNA Darr VAjPEYI (ed.) JYOTI 
PRASAD JAIN, RAM Kuwàn DrIESIT. 
Yug-yugó mà Uttar-prade$ and Uttar- 
pradeí ke  Süskrtsk Kendra, 1-4. 
5 vols.: 45, 25, 37, 19, 22 pp., 104 
plates. Allahabad: Siks& Vibhag, 
1955-6. 


The Education Department of the Uttar 
Pradesh is to be congratulated on producing 
a series of inexpensive handbooks to the main 
historic sites of the region. That they should 
be in the regional language, Hindi, is right ; 
that they should be generously illustrated is 
good; and that the introductory volume 
should outline the prehistory and early history 
of the province and include a short gazetteer 
of the major sites 18 admirable. Yet, when 
this ia stated, there remains much in the first 
five volumes of the series which deserves 
criticism. 

The introduotory volume contains a very 
short geographical and historical summary and 
lists some of the great sites of the province. 
The lit is impressive, and includes Mathura, 
Banaras, SíÁrnath, Kaué&mbi, Ágr&, Hastiná- 
pur, Ahicchatré, Ayodhy&, Srüvasta, and 
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Kuéinagara. In all it names more than 100 
sites. Our main oriticism of this gazetteer is 
that sites are not connected with published 
accounts of their exploration or excavation, 
and that neither are the museums of the 
province named nor are the principal mtes 
from which collections are derived. It is also 
& serious omission that there are no text 
references to the plates. "Thus the text fails 
to relate the sites to the researches of the 
past century and to the objects they produced 
when these are preserved in museum colleo- 
tions. 

The next four volumes are devoted respec- 
tively to Hastin&pur, Mathuri, Ahicohatrü, 
and Kanauj. In each case a relatively greater 
space is given to history and traditional 
history whilst the description of sites and 
objecta is (with the exception of Hastinüpur) 
extremely short. The Maihurü volume gives 
ten pages to a summary analysis of the main 
classes of objects in the Mathura Museum. 
In this section the quotation of registration 
numbers is useful, but once again the plates 
do nat bear any very direct relationship to the 
text, and cross references are rarely given. 

The illustrations to all the volumes oall for 
‘comment. Their selection has been, in the 
main, judicious, but the quality of some of the 
original plates is very bad. Also the size of 
reproduction is sometimes unhappy. Thus, at 
least one plate (No. 20a of the first volume) 
would have been unrecognizable without the 
title. Another (plate 9 of the Hastin&pur 
volume) might well have been chosen by 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler for inolusion in his 
Archaeology from the earth as an example of 
‘how not to illustrate’ had it appeared in 
time. In the centre of a 10-inch art paper 
sheet is an indistinct scene of thin sorub with 
blurred human figurea in the foreground. This 
is entitled ‘the modern Jain temple at 
Hastanapur set in the midst of the jungle’. 
Many of the line drawings could have been 
reduced without loss, whilst the quality of 
others and of some of the maps is very poor. 

Ib ia to be hoped that greater care will be 
exercised in preparing future volumes, that the 
illustrations will be of a higher standard, and 
that more space will be given to the description 
of sites, monuments, and’ objects, and to their 
documentation. If this is done the series could 
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be of great value in stimulating public interest 
in India’s archaeological heritage. 


F. B. ALLOHIN 


Msvurior RusszLL (tr.) : Told to Burmese 
children. 80 pp. London: The 
Epworth Press, 1956. 6s. 


This little book contains some 25 stories 
weil known to children in Burma retold in & 
clear and simple style for English children. 
The author has spent 14 years in Burma and 
thus may well have recorded the tales direotly ; 
on the other hand, his versions are very close 
to those which are to be found in the series 
of readers prepared for use in Burmese schools 
and first published in 1913 by the Brisish 
Burma Prees, Rangoon. Most of the tales 
selected by Mr. Russell appear in these or later 
readers. In retelling them he retains the same 
seq uience of events but recounts the story more 
simply and effectively than the Burmese. 
writers, whose style 18 modelled on Pali and 
Burmese Buddhist writings. 

Ic ie, perhaps, to be regretted that the 
author has chosen to include such a large 
proportion of Jataka stories when Burma 
possesses a wealth of indigenous folk-tales, gay, 
humorous, and fantastical. The stories of the 
previous incarnations of the Buddha, like 
Aesop's fablea, all have a moral to preach and 
are already familiar to Western readers. One 
short episode (‘Two Blind Brothers’) ia ه‎ 
historical legend taken from U Kala’s Yazawin 
(‘History of Burma’); the tale of the 
mouse’s bridegroom is & true folk-tale, and 
can be read in its correot veraion in Burmese 
folk tales by M. Htin Aung. Mr. Russell spcils 
the point of the story by not realizing tkat 
there is only one word, kywet, for both rate 
and mice in Burmese, so that in the end the 
mouse married another mouse, not a rat! 

Ag the title states, these are stories told to 
Burmese children; the majority are not 
stories about indigenous Burmese beliefs nor 
are they in a specifically Burmese setting. The 
part of the book most evocative of Burma is 
the Eandful of vignettes scattered through tie 
pagee. 

ANNA. ALLOTT 
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IBN AL-TAYYIB'S COMMENTARY ON THE ISAGOGE 
By 8. M. STERN 


HE Bodleian Library possesses a manuscript (Marsh 28; Uri's Catalogue, 

no. 457), which is generally believed to contain a commentary of al-Farabi 
on Porphyry's Isagoge. This attribution is based on an entry on the fly-leaf, 
reading: عنه‎ Sle alll الفارای رضى‎ ole b نصر بن.‎ GY الفلسفة‎ Je T .شرح المدحل‎ 
Following this, the manuscript was described by Uri as follows: ' Com- 
mentarium continet in Introductionem ad scientiam Philosophiae, Kluctdateo 
inscriptum: auctore Abu Nasr ben Tarkhan Alfarabi, magni nominis 
Philosopho, qui anno Hegirae 343 obuss» fertur. llla autem Introductio est 
Porphyrii Isagoge '. It was in due course registered, as containing a commentary 
by him, among al-Farab?’s works in Brcokelmann's Geschichte der arabischen 
laiteraitr, second edition, 1, 233 (works on logic, no. 4). More recently, D. M. 
Dunlop published an English translation of the first part of the text, which 
contains—following the tradition of the Alexandrian commentators on the 
Isagoge (the first book in the syllabus of philosophical studies)—an introduction 
to philosophy (‘ The existence and definition of philosophy, from an Arabic text 
ascribed to al-Farabi’, Irag, xm, 2, 1951, 76 ff.). 

The attribution of the book to al-Farabi rests solely on the note on the fly- 
leaf, which can, however, be shown to be spurious. Examining the manuscript 
some years ago, I noticed that the fly-leaf was pasted over the recto of the first 
folio of the manuscript, and that underneath some writing was faintly visible. 
The fly-leaf was then seperated from the folio of the manuscript, and the recto 
of the folic turned out to be in effect the title-page of the manuscript. It 
contains the following text : 


[Title-page in the handwriting cf the original scribe :—]‏ 
obs‏ ايساغوجى 
تفسير الشيخ الفاضل الفيلسوف SHIN‏ 
ابو الفرج عبد الله بن الطيب قس الله روحه 


[Note concerning bequest :—]‏ 
هذا ما اوقفه العبد المفتقر الى رحمة ربه الغنى العلى محفوظ بن معتوق بن ابى 
بكر [. ..] ابن البزورى البغدادى غفر alll‏ هم على طالى العم من سائر طوائف 
المسلمين [t5]‏ شرعيا مؤبدا طالبا لمرضات الله تعالى ورغبة فى الثوا [ب....] ان 
ale fast‏ [....] مدفنه الذى بسفح جبل قاسيون بالصاحية بزقاق ] ea‏ 
وان يكون النظر فيها [....] ينتفع بها [ لوو موي | cor oi Mb oe Y‏ 
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[........] لناظر[ [ossei‏ الكتاب ] ...]ثلث iha‏ 
TT ]‏ [ الى )| TEE ETE AE‏ | ار قصر ى حفظه ممن يتولاه أو optus‏ أو 
xe‏ شما sess)‏ ولا Las‏ الله منه يوم القيمة صدقا ولا عدلا من بدله بعد 


ما [سمعه acl [KB‏ على الذين [يبدلونه ان] الله سميع عليم وكى alll:‏ شهيدا وكان 
الققف بهذا الكتاب فى حرم سنة اربع وتسعين وسوائة وكتب ولد الواقف معتوق بن 


The first entry contains the original title: ‘The Book of the Isagoge, a 
commentary by the excellent master and perfect philosopher Abu'l-Faraj 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Tayyib, may God sanctity his soul’, which shows that the 
commentary contained in the manuscript is not by al-Farabi, but by Abu'l- 
Faraj b. al-Tayyib. We shall return to Ibn al-Tayyib presently, after dealing 
with the second entry on the title-page, which was added in 694/1294 and 
concerns the entailment of the book on a library in Damascus. 

Abū Bakr Mabfüz b. Ma'tüq al-Baghdadi, known as Ibn al-Buziiri, who died 
in 604/1294, was a minor historian. His biography has some curious features 
which makes it worth while to reproduce m extenso the short article devoted 
to him by his pupil, al-Dhahabi (Ta’rtka al-Islam, obituaries s.a. 694, MS 
Oxford 656, fol. 217).1 
محفوظ بن معتوق بن ابى بكر بن عمر الصدر الرئيس المؤرخ الاديب عز الدين‎ 
ابو بكر بن البزورى البغدادى التاجر الشافعى مولده بعد سنة ثلاثين يسير وسمع‎ 
من ابى طالب بن القبيطى وعبد الرحمن بن عبد اللطيف بن ابى سعد الصوق‎ 
جليلا حميلا سیا ہیا مليح‎ Ke وغيرهما وحدث بدمشق وسمعنا منه وکان شيخا‎ 
له مشاركة حسنة‎ bey My وارباب العدالة‎ dy sll الصورة رفيع البزة من كبار التجار واولى‎ 
ف العلم وصنف تاريحا كبيرا ذيل به على المنتظم لابن الجوزى رايت منه ثلاث مجلدات‎ 
يحضر مجالس‎ OG كتب مفيدة‎ Ade فیا‎ OG سلمت ف خزانته بتربته بسفح قاسيون‎ 
العلامة جم الدين معتوق بجامع دمشى وكان قد غاب سنين‎ belgi الشيخ‎ aul وعظ‎ 
متطاولة فى التجارة ورحل الى الهند والى الصين. واتفق انه حج سنة بضع وغانين وحج‎ 
ابنه الواعظ فالتقيا بالموقف فلم يكد يعرف احدهما الاحر من طول الغيبة توق شيخنا‎ 
فی ثامن صفر ودفن بتربته اخبرنا ابو بكر محفوظ انا ابو طالب عبد اللطيف انا ابو‎ 

1 The article (minus the final hadith) is reproduced by Ibn Qadi Shuhba, al-I'làm bi-Ta'rikh 
al-Islam (MS Oxford 721, s.a. 094). Both the MSS of al-Dhahabi and Ibn Qàdi Shuhba 
contain some textual errors, but they mutually correct each other. The article in Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharit al-dhahab, s a. 604, seems also to be but an abbreviation of that of al-Dhahabi. {I owe 


the reference in Ibn al-‘Im&d, which has originally enabled me to identify the owner of the 
Bodleian MS, to Dr. Mukhtar ud-Din Ahmad.) 
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المعالى الباجسرانى انا ابو منصور الزاهد انا ابو طاهر عبد الغفار بن محمد انا ابو de‏ 
الصواف انا یسر بن مسى انا ابو بكر الحميدى انا سفيان انا الزهرى قال Sel‏ 
الربيع بن سبرة عن ابيه قال هى رسول he alll‏ الله عليه dey‏ عن نكاح المتعة عام 


The description of Ibn al-Buzüri's activities as a merchant in great style, 
who goes on an extensive journey, lastmg many years, to India and China, 
gives a characteristic glimpse into the global trade of the Mamlük empire ; 
the combination of merchant and scholar is, as it is well known, a characteristic 
feature of Muslim civilization. The statement of al-Dhahabi about the three 
volumes of Ibn al-Buzüri's history, which ‘ survived’ in the library of the 
mausoleum and were consulted by himself, is amplified by another passage in 
al-Dhahabi's history, where he states tha> Ibn al-Buzüri has written a continua- 
tion of Ibn al-Jawzi's al-Muntazam in many volumes; but these volumes 
disappeared from his library, which he had bequeathed to his own mausoleum, 
during the Mongol invasion of Damascus in 699/1299-1300 ; later al-Dhahabi 
got hold of ‘ some ’ volumes (these are tha three volumes mentioned in the other 
passage): MS Oxford 649, fol. 146v, s.a. 578: 


اجاز لنا شيخنا ابو بكر محفوظ بن معتوق بن ابى بكر بن عمر البغدادى ابن 
C6) 9 54‏ التاجر وقد ديل المنتظم oe d‏ جلدات ذهبت d‏ التتار الغازانية سنة 
تسع وتسعين وسهائة من خزانة كتبه الموقوفة بتربته بسفح قاسيون ثم ظفرنا يبعضها فذكر 
فى حوادث هذه السنة الخ 


As noted by J. de Somogyi, ‘ The Ta’rtkh al-tslim of adh-Dhahabi’, JRAS, 
1932, 851, al-Dhahabi quotes Ibn al-Buziiri’s work ‘for local events and 
‘a&b of Baghdad’ under the years 575, 582-4, 586-8, 591, 593-4, 597, 599, 
631. 

According to F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim hastorsography, 412, 
biographical articles about Ibn al-Buzüri are also to ba found in al-Dhahabi, 
Mu‘jam (MS Cairo, Mustalah al-Hadith 65, fol. 118v) ; Ibn Rafi‘, Muntakhab 
al-mukhiar, ta’rikh ‘ulama’ Baghdad, Baghdad, 1357, 165-7. These works 
are not at my disposal, but they hardly contain anything substantially new.! 


1 Professor Rosenthal has kindly gent me a copy of the passage of Ibn Rafi’. Ibn Rafi‘ 
copies textually almost the whole of al-Dhahabi’s article, but haa also some additional material. . 
He gives a longer genealogy, and specifies some of the books which Ibn al-Buziri studied under 
Ibn al-Qubayti: vol. 1 of al-Nasa’i’s Suran (for Ibn al-Qubayti as transmitter of this work see 
J. Robson, ‘The transmission of Nas&’i’s ' Sunan" ', Journal of Semitio Studies, 1, 1, 1956, 55), 
part of Ibn Mija’s Sunan, al-AjurrTs AkAlag hamalat al-Qur’an, part of Ibn Shadhan’s Hadith, 
and Abii ‘Ubayd’s Fadail al-Qur’an. He also gives a list of his pupils: Abun’l-‘Ala’ Mahmüd 
al-Faragi, al-Birzili, al-Dhahabi, Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadi 
(who studied under him al-Ajurri’s book mentioned above), and Abii ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. 
Muslim al-Salihi. He quotes further from al-Birrdl’s Mu'jam a passage by Ibn al-Zamlakani, 
which mainly consiste of phrases of eulogy similar to those of al-Dhahabi, but also contains the 
information that Ibn al-Buziiri has copied many books. Finally Ibn Rafi‘ informs us that after 
Ibn al-Buzüri's death the prayer over him was said in the al-Muyaffari mosque. 
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In connexion with the Bodleian manuscript, the most relevant information 
contained in the biographical tradition concerning Ibn al-Buzüri, is that about 
his mausoleum (turba) on the slope of Mount Qàsiyün, im Damascus. (According 
to ‘Abd al-Basit al-‘Almawi, in his abbreviation of al-Nu‘aymi’s Tanbth al-talb— 
see H. Sauvaire, ‘ Description de Damas ’, JA, sept.-oct. 1895, 225 —the turba al- 
Buzüriyya was ' on the slope of Qasiyin, above the cotton market’; the m- 
formation concerning Ibn al-Buziiri himself seems to be derived from al- 
Dhahabi.) To his mausoleum Ibn al-Buzüri had bequeathed his library, ‘ which 
contained a number of useful books’. The Bodleian manuscript is one of the 
volumes which belonged to Ibn al-Buziiri and were bequeathed by him to ais 
mausoleum.! 

The second entry on the title-page 1s in the hand of Ma'tüq, Ibn al-Buzüri's 
Bon, who calls himself a «à':z (preacher); we have seen that al-Dhahabi too 
mentions his profession. (He tella us in addition that his father used to attend 
his sermons and gives an amusing story about the meeting of the father and the 
son in Mecca, when they were hardly able to recognize each other on account 
of the father’s long absence on his commercial expedition.) 

According to the note, the book was bequeathed in Muharram 694, Le. 
a few months before Ibn al-Buziiri’s death. (We may assume that the same 
is true of the whole library of Ibn al-Buzüri) It is not quite clear whether the 
note was written by the son at the date of the bequest, i.e. during the lifetime 
of the father, or after his death when it was left to his son to execute the deed. 
The lines in the middle of the entry are severely damaged ; but no doubt they 
only contained the formulas customary in the case of a bequest of books: 
that they must not be sold, and only lent against a satisfactory pledge, etc. 

Having thus clarified the only record of the later history of the manuscript, 
which itself may date from the twelfth century,? we return to the author of the 
text which it contains. Abu'l-Faraj b. al-Tayyib is the noted Nestorian philo- 
sopher, physician, theologian, and canon lawyer,’ who flourished in Baghdad 
in the first half of the eleventh century (d. 435/1043). (See Brockelmann, 
1, 685, Supplement 1, 884; G. Graf, Die arabische Litteratur der Christen, Il, 


1 After having written this article I noticed &nothe- manuscript from Ibn al-Buzüri's library, 
preserved in the Library of the American University of Beirut, no. 297.3 A 81 1A, containing 
al-Ash‘ari’s al-Luma‘ and two texts by el-Ghazzali. See R. J. McCarthy, The theology of al-Ash‘arct, 
Beirut, 1953, p. xxiv: ‘ Underneath this title [of the first text by al-Ghagzali] something else 
was written, but it 1s now illegible because of three small holes and large black blots. In the upper 
left-hand corner there is a name whick seems to be: Mahfüz b. al-Bururi (t) al-BaghdidL At 
the side of the title and at the foot of the page there seem to be other names, on the whale 
rather illegible '. The name is to be read, evidently, Mahfüz b. al-Buziri. (I am informed that 
the manuscript is missing from the library, so that at present it is umpossible to ascertain whethar 
the other entries are connected with Ihm al-Buziri.) 

1 This is the impression received from the handwriting. (Two pages of the manuscript aze 
reproduced in Dunlop's article.) 

5 His compilation of Nestorian canon law has lately been published: Tbn at-Tasyib, Fick 
an-nasriniya, ed. W. Hoenerbach and 0. Spies, Louvain, 1950. 
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160 ff.1) No other manuscript of his commentary on the Zsagoge 3 is known ; 
his commentary on the Categories is extant in a manuscript in Cairo (Catalogue, 
first edition, vr, 89; second edition, 1, 246). Thus al-Farabi’s loss is Ibn al- 
Tayyib’s gain, as the manuscript restored to him enriches our knowledge of his 
activities as an interpreter of Aristotle. Moreover, as Ibn al-Tayyib belongs to 
the school of Yahya b. “Adi, being a disciple of Ibn al-Khammar, himself a 
disciple of Yahya, his commentary on the Isagoge provides us with additional 
information concerning the Aristotelian studies of that school (for which see 
R. Walzer, ‘ New light on the Arabic translations of Aristotle’, Oriens, v1, 1, 
1953, 91 ff.; 8. M. Stern, ‘ Ibn al-Samh’, JRAS, 1956, 31 f£). While in the 
present note my aim is to establish the authorship of the commentary, I hope 
on a future occasion to give an analysis of it and define its relation to the Greek 
and Syriac commentaries of the Alexandrian tradition from which it is derived. 
I wish at least, however—in order to add another ‘ fa’ da ’ to this short 
note-—to point out that the text of the lemmata in Ibn al-Tayyib's commentary 
reproduces Abii ‘Uthman al-Dimashgi’s translation, which is also preserved 
in the well-known Paris manuseript of the Organon. In the latter manuscript, 
which forms the basis for the editions of the Arabic translation of the Isagoge 
(Ahmad Fu’ad al-Ahwani, Cairo, 1952; ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi, in Mantiq 
Arts{ii, m, Cairo, 1952, pp. 1021 X.) a few pages are missing; the lacunae 
caused thereby can, however, be filled with the help of our text. (This has 
already been pointed out by Walzer, in Ortens, v1, 1, 1953, 141: ' Both editors 
would have been well advised to consult the parallel version to be found in the 
Bodleian MS Marsh 28 (i.e. Al-Farabi’s commentary on the Isagoge, cf. D. M. 
Dunlop, The Existence . . .) instead of filling the lacunas m the Paris MS. 
with translations of their own °.) I print in the following the missing passages. 


The beginning of the book.? 
fol. 18 ff. 


لان العلل يا خروساورا بما هو الجنس وما هو الفصل مما هو النوع وما هو الخاصة 
c‏ 


1 Add the article on Ibn al-Tayyib in al-Bayhagi, T'atimmat Siwän al-Atkma (ed. M. Shafi), 27 tf. 
As I have pointed out in my article on Ibn al-Samh, quoted below (eee pp. 40-1 of the article), 
Ibn al-Tayyib's comments on the second half of Book vu, and the whole of Book vm, of Aristotle’s 
Physics are preserved in the Leiden manuscript of the Physics. [Dr. P. Voorhoeve suggests 
to me in a letter that the Ibn Tayyib referred to in that manusoript is not our Ibn al-Tayyib, 
but Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Baari, the ' editor ' of the commentary contained in that volume. 
This is not impossible, but I still think that it is more likely that our Ibn al-Tayyib, who has 
extensively commented on the works of Aristotle, is meant, rather than al-Basri] The com- 
mentary of Ibn al-Tayyib {° Abelfarag Babilonensis' = Abu'l-Faraj al-Baghdadi) on Amstotle’s 
de Sensu el sensato is quoted by Ibn Rushd in his commentary on de Anima ; see Averrois Cordu- 
bensis Commeniarium magnum in Aristotelis de Anima libros, ed. F. Stuart Crawford, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958, 416. A treatise of Ibn al-Tayyib on the ‘ natural faculties ` and Ibn Sina’s refutation 
of it are published in Ibn Sina Risdlalers (Les opuscules d'Ibn Sina), 1 (ed. H. Z. Ülken), Ankara, 
1953, 57 ff. 
` 5 The commentary on the Isagoge is mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, I, 241, lines 10-11. 

* I give in sequence the text of the lemmata, which are interrupted in the manuscript by 
lengthy comments. i 
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وما هو العرض واجب ضرورة وق تعليم المقولات لارسطوطاليس ولان هذا النظر نافع‎ 
LES واضع لك‎ UG ايضا فى توفية الحدود وبالجملة ف وجوه القسمة ووجوه البرهان‎ 
مختصرا التمس فيه وصف ما عند القدماء فى ذلك بايجاز على جهة المدخل مجتنبا لما‎ 
كان من المطالبات امض وقاصدا للابسط قصدا معتدلا من ذلك الى امتنع من‎ 
القول فى الاجناس والانواع هل هى موجودة ام انما هى موضوعة ى الاوهام المرسلة فقط‎ 
وان كانت موجودة هل هى اجسام او غير اجسام وهل هى مفارقة او هى محسوسة ى‎ 
الامور الموجودة فاما الحال فى وصف القدماء اياها والى قصد قصدها معها على‎ 
طريق المنطق وخاصة المشاؤون مهم فانا الان ملتمس تبيين ذلك‎ 


usb d yall 
النوع يقالان على الاطلاق لانه قد يقال جنس لماعة‎ Y ارى انه لا الجنس‎ 


وعم ماع 


Chapter on what the genus and the property have in common and in 
what they differ (ed. Busse, p. 16; ed. Ahwani, pp. 87-8, 


ed. Badawi, p. 1057). 
fol. 74r 


وما يعمها ايضا ان الجنس يحمل على انواعه على طريق التواطؤ وكذلك اللحاصة de‏ 
الاشياء الى هى ها خاصة. ويحتلفان فى ان الجنس متقدم [يريد لان منه انبنت ذات 
الغى ]' والحاصة متاخرة [يريد لانه دخيلة على النوع ]| وذلك انه ينبغى ان يوجب اوا 
الحى ثم يقسم بفصول وخواص [يريد فيكون الجنس هو المتقدم] ويختلفان ايضا بان 
الجنس ht‏ على انواع كثيرة والحاصة حمل على نوع واحد اعبى النوع الى هى 
له حاصة Lal likey‏ فى ان الخاصة يكاق فى الحمل ما هى له خاصة فاما الجنس 
فلا یکائی فى الحمل ما هو له جنس لانه ليس می وجد Al‏ وجد الانسان ولا gt‏ وجد 
A‏ وجد الضحاك GN‏ مى وجد الانسان وجد الضحاك وبعكس ذلك ان وجد 
الضحاك وجد الانسان ويختلفان' ايضا فى ان الخاصة توجد للنوع الى هى خاصة له 
كله وله وحده llo‏ فاما الجنس فيوجد للنوع الذئ هو جنس له کله lag‏ غير انه 
لا يوجد له وحده وايضا فان الخواص اذا ارتفعت لم يرتفع بارتفاعها الاجناس LB‏ 
الاجناس مى ارتفعت رفعت الانواع الى ها توجد الحواص فاذا ارتفعت هذه الانواع 
ارتفعت بارتفاعها خواصها 


1 The sentences between brackets are explanatory notes. 
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On what the genus and the accident have in common and in what they 
differ. 


ويعم الجنس والعرض انما يحملان كا وصفنا على كثيرين كان العرض من 
الاعراض المفارقة دون غير المفارقة وذلك ان التحرك حمل على كثير والسواد على 
لغراب Ath‏ وعلى اشياء غير متنفسة. ويخالف الجنس العرض فى ان الجنس اقدم 
من الانواع والاعراض بعد الانواع وذلك انك ان وجدت عرضا غير مفارق فان الشى 
الذى يعرضه العرض لامحالة قبل العرض ob‏ الاشياء الى تشرك ف الجنس تشرك 
فيه بالسوية الخ 


I have pointed out above that the Bodleian manuscript of Ibn al-Tayyib’s 
commentary is, so far as is known, unique. I should like, however, to draw 
attention to two manuscripts which contain a text that is in some way related 
to Ibn al-Tayyib's commentary. 

Fols. 143r-158r of the British Museum manuscript Or. 1561 (described in 
Rieu's Supplement, no. 721) contain an epitome of the Isagoge. The beginning 
of the text is missing, so that there is no indication of the authorship. The 
abbreviation of the Isagoge itself is preceded by introductory material, com- 
parison of which with the introduction of Ibn al-Tayyib clearly shows that 
it is in fact an abbreviated version of the latter. A manuscript in the India 
Office Library (Or. 3832, not catalogued), which contains a great number of 
philosophical texts, includes the same abbreviation, preceded by the same 
introduction (fols. 252r-261r). Moreover, the India Office manuscript also 
lacks the first pages of the text and begins with exactly the same-words as the 
British Museum manuscripts : من العم بنظام الممجودات ونظام‎ S| Codi 
موجودة وطائفة عاندت هذه الطائفة وزعمت ان‎ O3! المومجودات موجود فالفلسفة‎ 
الفلسفة لست موجودة الخ‎ . Both manuscripts were evidently copied from a 
common, defective, original. 

This original manuscript, however, contained more than the abbreviation of 
the Isagoge only: in the India Office manuscript the abbreviation of the 
Isagoge is followed by similar abbreviations of the Categortes (fols. 261r-286r) 
and of the Posterior Analytics (fols. 286r-300r; this is the last of the texts 
contamed by the manuscript). We have to conclude that the abbreviation of the 
1869006, a8 well as those of the Categortes and of the Posterior Analytics, are 
epitomes of Ibn al-Tayyib’s commentaries to these books, or epitomes of the 
commentaries which also served as source for Ibn al-Tayvib. It is possible that 
closer investigation, and more especially comparison with Ibn al-Tayyib’s 
extant commentaries on the Isagoge and the Categories, will lead to more 
definite conclusions. 


AUTOGRAPH DIARY OF AN ELEVENTH-CENTURY 


HISTORIAN OF BAGHDAD—V' 
(Concluded) 
By GEORGE MAKDISI 
TEXT 

oes YI يوم‎ (XS) 4 La شعبان» عر‎ La 

d‏ يوم c asl "Pius‏ شبك الشيخ !» ا حسن cP‏ الشبوري Ae‏ قاضي 
القضاة أي عبدالله الدامغاني » مع ابن الجهرمي » وابن أحمد الزنجاني. 

uet‏ الشيخ أبو عبدالله بن -جردة d‏ يوم الخميس» الرابع منه» حميل ما 
اصطنعه معه الخليفة ؛ D‏ قد اجتهد في القصة JS‏ معنى . وقال: ]55 أخاف 
أن أترك ابن فضلان من يدي فيقتله العوام” في حرعي. dae “ol JU. Oy‏ 
عنه Sa‏ من cal e | Lin c ui‏ دینار؛ مسا خسة آلاف calsa‏ 
ONT X.‏ تفج deg c‏ في كل سنة ألف دينار. 

ومنع الحاجب الزوار أن يخرجوا | الى مصعب» على العادة الي يخرجونهاء من 
المطارد والعلامات t‏ وقال: «هذه فتن؛ من أراد أن يخرج خلواًء بغير (MIS‏ 
فليخرج. م سألوه الشيوخ» فأمسك» اد اللّه. 

ومرض ثابت غلام الشعيري في آخر رجب» وتمادى به ذلك. وبلغني أنه 
أنفذ Cb‏ من الشيخ Ql‏ القاسم بن رضوان شيشا ينفقه على نفسه» وقال: 
Uh‏ حتاج.» فأنفذ له خسة دنائير. وأنفذ اليه: دما يكفيي ». فأنفذ La‏ أخرى ؛ 

Pe‏ أن السليميي أنفذ الى gh‏ الحسن بن إسمعيل» فأخذ منه ألف دينار 
La,‏ 

» الشيخ الأجل أبو القاسم‎ em يوم السبت» الثالث عشر من شعباك»‎ E 
وفصد؛ والله يشفيه.‎ 

e E‏ الاثنين c‏ النصف 6 Lge‏ الناس الى الزيارة. nee sles‏ مصبعس 
ومعهم المناجيق والأعلام. gay‏ أنه غرق منهم o — "on‏ الله. 

em "‏ في النصف ين شعبان» ' من هذه السنة. 
شعبان. nie baits E. ree aes‏ وجي 
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1 For Parts I-IV, see BSOAS, xvu, 1, 1966, 9-31, xvm, 2, 1956, 239-60, xrx, 1, 1957, 


13-48, XIX, 2, 1957, 281-303. 
? Read: .شايان‎ 
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وسبعون سنة. وغسله العكبري» من أصحابنا؛ وصلى عليه بباب المراتب الشيخ 
الأجل” أبو محمد التميمي - حرس الله مدانه. ودافن في قطعة عبد العزيز غلام 
الحلآل الحنبلي بالبصلية - رحمة الله عليه. 

year [177a]‏ شبر رمضان» عرفنا الله بركته» يوم الثلاثاء. 

(تبددى أمير المؤمنين ‏ أدام الله سلطانه ‏ وجاءني قوم من سوق يحيى وقالوا 
باتهم cosh‏ وصلوا التراوخ .) 

ماتت زوجة gl‏ الغناكم بن وافا(؟)» من أهل شهرابان» في هذا الشبرء 
بغتة”  day‏ الله عليها. 

وأخبر وني أن" بنت ثابت غلام ابن الشعيري رأت أباها في cell‏ وقد ا 
القير isf, c‏ بزندي يد يبا كالمستغيث بهاء ويقول: fale‏ الله ! Ta‏ 
تكونين مع الله؛ iB‏ هوذا أخوض خوضاً.» ورت كلامه يدل على الشدة الي 
هو فيها. وفسروا علي المنام» do‏ يشعروني cre‏ هوء فقلت: «هذا رجل ما 
كان محفظ aah” Ag cal‏ في لك cate‏ ويقع في أعراض الناس بالغيبة 
ونحوها. قال الله td‏ وو كنا تخوض مع الخائضين t.‏ فقالوا لي حینئذ : 
«هو فلان.» والله يسامحه» ويعفو عنا وعنهء باطفه cas S.‏ إن شاء الله. 

حكى لي الشريف أبو الحسن بن المهتدي» في ليلة النصف cau‏ حال Qi‏ 
زكرياء وقال: ullo‏ ب ل ل فلما فرغ من 
الصلاة قام iV‏ فقال: «يا معشر أهل المساجد! أعيدوا LOB «Robe‏ 
باطلة.» قال: فحرد عبد السلام؛ dl cles ca‏ أن بعل بن ele‏ 
وأخبرته بذلك؛ وقال: «اخرج اليه واصفعه! فهذا قد كذابه أبو الحسن بن 
رضوانء ينتبر به» ويقول: ما لك ببغداد مقر.» قال؛ فخرجت اليه وكلمته 
بفظيع الكلام؛ ونصره الشريف ابن GI‏ موسى . وعبر عبد السلام الى الشيخ Ql‏ 
الحسن بن الحمامي»› t‏ يوم الحمعة» وهو d‏ مسجد WL‏ وعنده حماعة. 
فحکی له ما لحقه» وقال: bo‏ استاذ! حملت عنك شيئاً» وقد Qi‏ من يقول "OU‏ 
(...)* غيرتهاء CIS‏ ناقصة.» JUS‏ للجاعة: «هذا أبو زكرياء سألي 
الشيخ أبو الفرج بن المسلمة أن آخذ عليه خسين CAT‏ ففعلت» وزدته ثلاثين. 
كنت $T‏ عليه جزءاً من ستتين» (eR do‏ وخر ج. um‏ وي 


اختمت على ابن الحمامي» وأخذت خطه.؛ فقد COAST‏ ب لا يكون 
لقوله TO‏ 
MS Lw. * One word. 3 Read: li.‏ 1 
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الي لي الا ui‏ «ما تصح صلاة أحد لا يذتكر 
فيقول الجبار (. . (* الطبول » SLY‏ بفامحة الكتاب.؛ واجتمع تمع القراء الى 
دار c aL “lal Aalst‏ وأحضر وه › وقالوا: «يقرأ!؛ aa uer‏ بالاستعاذةع 
وزاد في Gall‏ في المشبد» وقرأ اول القصص. فلحقوه» وبالغواء حتتى كفروه. 
وكتبوا بذلك الى القادرء cpl)‏ حاجب النعأن»؛ (. . (C.‏ العظم c‏ وقال: ويقول 
هذا في Ab‏ ر يع GA‏ الى أهله يرجعون في كل عل.» فقال له ابن dl‏ علي 
الوالي ؛ eral Ge alt‏ بين أن eX‏ من ALN‏ أو أغرقك.» قال : QE:‏ 
الجمع » وخرج من البلد. | 

وني ليلة النصف» عرضت هذه الأبيات: 

يا كامل الاخلاق والطرف ue‏ العالم SL‏ [سريع] 

ell ssi‏ ادت _ سد الأرواسم” باالطف 

لا تعدلا* عن XL‏ قد مضت لا بد لي من خلوة النصف 

Mau t. d‏ الثامن عشر منه» ماتت امرأة أبي الفضل e‏ قر ان 
الصباغ . C65,‏ توحنف d‏ السنة والدين € TRE why Os‏ 

[177b]‏ وي يوم الحميس » الرابع والعشرين cate‏ جلس عبد الكريم بن البواب 
بباب المراتب "eM de‏ الناس. وأكبر ذلك Lele‏ من المستورين» وأرادوا 
إنزاله منه» ووقروا الموضع . وتكللم الناس فيه بأشياء فظيعة» وقالوا: وهسموا على 
السلطان. والتوقيع الذي كان يريده بذلك» كتبه بعض الحهات. 

واختلط الناس» في آخر الشهر› في tke‏ فبعضهم em‏ في السايعة» على 
عدد الثلاثاء» وكذلك في التاسعة؛ وبعضهم ) على ste‏ الاربعاء. 

ودخل العميد الجديد» في آخر هذا الشهر. iela Coby‏ يصفونه بالعقل 
والسداد. 

مستبل شوال» يوم الحميس. 

OU, الجمعة.‎ ALS دافن السبط ؛ وكان” وفاته سحرة‎ CASU يوم الجمعةء‎ d 
رحمه الله. ود فن في قبر أحمد بن حنبل.‎  ارئيخ‎ 

وني يوم السبت» مضيت مع السادة الى زيارة قبر الإمام be op val‏ — 
رضي ا . ولقيت بالحربية الشريف ابن سكرةع ورأيته قد استحب المقام 
هناك ؛ ih‏ ه على العود. فدعوت له بحسن الحيرة» وانصرفت. 


1 Two words. 2 One word. 
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* An obscure variant written by author under this word. 4 sic. 5 Read: cJ. 
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وماتت بعده باسبوع بنت الماوردي» أقضى القضاة. 

وماتت بعدها باسبوع امرأة ابن عمر البيع. 

وقتل في هذا الشهر ابن خطاب الحسار. وأخذ الحاجب السليميى حاعة. 
من شارع دار الرقيق» ونحوهاء وألزمهم الأجعال؛ ولم يصح على أحد مهم شي ء. 

وانقض كوكب ehe‏ في آخر هذا الهار. 

مسل دي القعدة» يوم السبت» عن رؤية 

ورأيت في الليلة الأولة منه الشيخ الأجل » متغير اللون Te‏ فسألته عن cle‏ 
فقال: eos Uh‏ ثم قال لي : وقد دخل عسكر البلد» وقد نادى بهم جماعة. 
قلت له: «رأيت cut‏ غلام ابن الشعيرى؟: قال : دلا والله.» قلت : «ففلان» — 
oL]‏ د us‏ له, قال: TONER‏ شغل قلبي تر فريك 
ففسرته على بعض من أنس ce‏ فقال لي : «أولاده لهم عشرة eU‏ ني غاية التعب 
لأمور تتعلق et Deb‏ 

وني يوم الأحدء Lal‏ الي الأجل” ابن جردة في معنى إملاك كان في cols‏ 
وقد اجتمع فيه جماعة. وأراد أخو المرأة أن يعقد؛ فسألته عن أبيباء فقال لي: 
«هو غائب». قلت: «قادر لك في ذلك؟» قال: «لا.» فانصرفناء dy‏ يعقد 
النكاح. 

ad d‏ لاء CIM‏ مه رات e‏ ال كان 48 جد دت Ley‏ دور: 

ONT “OS‏ كثيرة قد أعددتها ict‏ ونا أقول : Ni oan‏ الموضع الفلاني ؛ 
وهذه للدار الفلانة»؛ Ul‏ بذلك مسرور. ثم أنا في ذلك» 7 بيد على 
صدري 6 وقأئل يقول» وأنا لا soll‏ «تبیح دارك الفلانية لدار كانت Teas d‏ 
d‏ سوق السلاح؟» فقلت: De)‏ فقال: «أعاوضك بدار باقبة» لا SLE‏ 
خراها.) فقلت: tal : JUS Cen‏ فلك عندي أعظم ehh‏ 
فاستيقظت» Ub‏ أجد حلاوة في صدري وقلبى» ولساني imm‏ بالذكرء 
فأكثرت التسبيح لله والتعظم t‏ وقرأت أجزاء من القرآن» ثم" حرجت لصلاة الفجر. 

: -حوادث‎ [178a] 

وي هذا العشر الأول» حدث بي دماميل كبيرة؛ ونحقى مها ابن نديم. 
وتفضل الله بالعافية والسلامة. 

OWS على الصابونٍ ) وهدأ من علته الصعبة الي كانت به.‎ yl الشيخ‎ "TAE 
قد اشا مما عل الت‎ 

وفي ليلة الأربعاء» الثاني العشر منهء وقعت في باب الأزج نار عظيمة» في 
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آخحر الليل. وتداركوه » فانطفأ محمد الله. وقيل: كان في قطن. وسألت عن حال 
ادان > AM‏ ما gaada Cale‏ 

وي als‏ الحمعة» الرابع cul, T‏ الشيخ الأجل” ul‏ منصور بن 
يوسف - نضر الله وجهه بي النوم. فسلمت cade‏ وهو على حالته الي 
أعرفها في دار الدنياء JUS‏ لي: وقد عرفت ما أريده لك من المصلحة.؛ 
فقلت : «والله ما “eal‏ في هذا.» فقال لي: Yo‏ تقبل منهم» ولا تمر اليه.» 
قلت : bp‏ سيدنا! من هو؟» قال: «قد عرفتك» وستعلم هذا.» وإذا بالشيخ 
الأجل بي القاسم ‏ أدام الله هيبته ‏ قد أقبل ومعه جماعة من أصعابه» فسلمت 
JUS ade‏ له: ويا LÍ‏ القاسم! قد عرفت حال هذا الرجل» وصعبته لنا؛ وله 
حقوق» فيجب أن لا تمكن منه» ولا تدعه بعضي الهم.» فقال له الشيخ أبو 
القاسم : ديا سيدنا! فرب) انتفع بشيء.» فقال id‏ فعل» فإنه قد قنع 
عا هو فيه معنا.» ثم قال لي: «أليس هو هکذا؟» فقلت: «بلى» «Ay‏ 
يا سيدنا! آنا في فضل الله JUS ». Sas‏ له: «سمعت LIL‏ القاسے؟» قال : 
T‏ يا سيدنا! ولا أفعل إلا" ما ترسمه. وأفعل في أمره كنا أفعل مع أولادي. 0 
فقبلت صدره» ودعوت له. ونحن قيام» وإذا and‏ عظم قد أقبلوا: حجتاب» 
وأتراك» وغيرهم » وقالوا: (الملك)* «قد جئنا لنحمل فلان اليه.» فقال مم الشيخ 
الأجل : وما امكن من ذلك» ولا أدعه.» وجرى بيهم محاورة» وانصرفوا. 
فقلت: «يا سيدنا! من الذي يستدعيني ؟» فقال لي: «الملك» الملك.» ثم 
قال : ul L»‏ القاسم | ليس نستغي عنه» ولا للمسلمين منه عوض؛ كيف 
تدعه مضي q€4Jl‏ فقال له: ويا IU‏ الأمر أمركع ولا أفعل YI‏ ها (dows‏ 
وبقينا D], cisle‏ قد عاد جماعة: خدم» وغيرهمء وقالوا: Up‏ سيدنا! 
Mor‏ كيف i‏ تدعه بمضي » وقد Je‏ عن ذلك؟» وانصرفوا. QUS‏ له: 
ديا UT‏ القاسم | الساعة لو حمل call‏ وذاك نالم لا يراه» ولا يعرف من هوء 
ولا منزلته» ولا يدري هل YS‏ منه خير أو شرء كيف كان يكون حاله وحال 
المسلمين؟» SS‏ له الشيخ الاجل plot  مساقلا al‏ الله هييته : My‏ ما coli‏ 
يا سيدناء ما نخالفلك.» فقال: «ألاء وقد عرفتك» فلا احتاج أوصيك La‏ 
واستيقظت . 

فرغت» والله » من هذا المنام» وقلت: هذا قط ما حطر ببالي» ولا هو من 
حديث النفس؛ مما هذا إلا" JUI LN‏ الله تعالى خير ما جرت به المقادير ؛ 


i Unoertain. 2 Crossed out. 
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ونسأل الله العافية من سلطان» أو صاحب سلطان» أو متعرض متعدّق de‏ ' 
السلطان. ولكن بكي الله o] C digas A A Ui g co à‏ شاء الله. 

“Os‏ العجم أصحاب اللقلويا” قد كبسوا على الناس» وأخحذوا الدور ونزلوا فيها. 
واستغاث الناس» وانقطعت الصلاة [178b]‏ في جامع المنصورء dy‏ يصلوا. وما 
قصر الحاجب ي كف الفتنة» Nyy‏ أرادوا أن بہبوا باب البصرة. ووقعت 
الاستغاثة في جامع FA‏ ولكن صلى الناس في جامع الحليفة ‏ والحمد 
لله de—‏ انك حال. وكنت قد انقطعت عن الجامع لاجل الدماميل الي It‏ 

182 وذكرت أنني رأيت الشيخ Ue‏ في أول ليلة من هذا الشبرء وأخيرني بنحو 

هذا الذي حدث» وقال لي: «أوتَرى ما قد حدث بالناس؟» وقد ذكرت المنام في 

o - 0 0 " o4 e$, 7‏ - 3 8 
val‏ المي والرؤ Ex b‏ من Eu‏ وأربعين ير من النبوة , N‏ 
سيا قول ذاك الشيخ الصادق» رضي الله عنه. 

183 وخرج من السلطان  “jel‏ الله نصره — توقيع حسن في معنى المسلمين› 
والتقد م الى العميد الدصلونى(؟) بترك أذى المسلمين» وكفه عما كان يطالبهم به 
من أجرة الدور للسنين الماضية» وغير ذلك من الحالات ؛ ويقول: T eh‏ دور 
الأتراك A d‏ الأجرة Te‏ ونحو ذلك من الأنطاع وغيره ؛) وجرى في 
الديوان» وأعجب به قاضي القضاة أبو عبدالله الدامغاني؛ وغيره من الزجر 
والتخويف وايات القرآن وغير ذلك؛ وسكن الناس. 

184 كتاب القراءات BV‏ عبيد؛ كان يرويه أبو الحسن بن الحمامي» وأبو 
الحسن بن البادي؛ كلاهما عن TU‏ على حامد بن محمد الدري» عن علي بن 
عبد العزيز» عن أي عبيد. 


^ % i 
رقبة(؟) القصاب‎ GY 5 
ای‎ eur RT di ااب‎ oae دینار له دفعة: ثلاثة ارطال؛‎ )...( 
عشر من مادى الا [خرة] من سنة‎ ab Codi, وله دفعة أخرى:‎ Joy aU ple 
ail eo Dom) du] دفعة أحرى؛‎ code, وشحم بدينار وله‎ ie 
€ away وله دفعة أخرى : رطلينة‎ 
وثمانية‎ «yy أرطال‎ UW شحم وبي عنده‎ diio! aaa 
JU اه ورطلين زیت ونلا‎ ee أرطال‎ 
جورة.‎ 


1 ste. à Read: .رطلان‎ 
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INDEX OF NAMES 


References are to the first mention of a name: the first number is that of 
a paragraph, the second that of a footnote to the paragraph (e.g. the frst 
footnote to para. 12) identifying the person concerned; the identifying note 


enumerates all subsequent mentions of the name. 


106, 1 
161, 2 
24, 1 
115, 3 
80, 3 
22, 1 
57, 2 
122, 1 
157 
138 
170, 2 
6,1 
85, 2 


67, 1 


78, 1 

59 

93, 1 
109, 1 


بر 
ھی ف KAS‏ 
A BD OC‏ هر حر bo bo C» m3‏ 


w 


-1 0o 
ge Co CX 


يد 


g 


| 
أبيوردي الفارسي . 
ael cp!‏ الزنجاني . 


أبو إسحاق الشيرازي الشافعي . 


ابن إسمعيل 
shel al‏ 

الأشعري . 

الأعلم (الناسخ) 
الأعز بن النصر 
أقضى القضاة gli)‏ ردي) 
xa‏ ادن + 
إلياس 

الآمدي 

الآمدي de‏ 
4l‏ -حلوان 
الأمير رجب 

op!‏ الأنباري 


~ 


w 


wA 


فم فم مسر يم قم 
Q» tO Ha l^‏ وت حبر 


يد 


om 
ER BE خط‎ QU M oC) Q5 یں كن ين 02 ین سم‎ 


OD 
H” 


نيه 
أبن الان s‏ ; 
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TRANSLATION 


151. Monday, the first day of the lunar month of Sha‘ban (461/25 May 1069).— 

May God allow us to share in His blessings ! 

` On Tuesday, second day of the month (26 May), the Shaikh Abi’l-Hasan 
b. ash-Shuhüri took the oath as shahid-notary at the place of the Qadi’l-Qudat 
Abu ‘Abd Allah ad-Damaghani, together with Ibn al-Juhrumi*. and Ibn 
Ahmad az-Zinjani.® 

152. On Thursday, the 4th of this month (28 May), the Shaikh Abū ‘Abd 
Allah b. Jarada told me about the exceedingly good manner in which the 
Caliph dealt with him, and that he had exerted his efforts in every way possible 
regarding the case, and said: “I am afraid to let go of Ibn Fadlàn, for the 
common people will kill him in my precincts’. And he informed me further 
that the Caliph asked him to pay down some money for Ibn Fadlan to the 
amount of 11,000 dinars, of which 5,000 as an immediate payment and 6,000 
deferred for payment in annual instalments of 1,000 dinárs.? 

153. The Hajib prohibited the pilgrims to set out for Mus'ab,* as was their 
custom, with flags and standards, saying: ' These are acts of impiety! he 
who wishes to set out alone, without that, let him do so!’ Then, on being 
petitioned’ by the elders, he withheld his prohibition, and they departed.—May 
God keep them in safety ! 

154. Thabit Ghulam ash-Sha‘iri, became ill at the end of Rajab (29 Rajab/ 
24 May), and his illness continued for a long time. And J heard that he sent a 
message to the Shaikh Abü'l-Qàsim b. Ridwan asking him for something to 
spend on himself, and saying: ‘I am in need’. So he sent him five dinars. 
Then Thabit sent him another message, saying: ' That will not suffice me’. 
So he sent him another five. A group of people were amazed at this. 

And I heard that as-Salimini sent a message to Ábü'l-Hasan b. Ismail, 
borrowing from him 1,000 dinars. 

155. On Saturday, the 14th of Sha‘ban (6 June), the Shaikh Ajall Abii’l- 
Qasim 5 complained of pain, and his blood was drawn.—May God cure him ! 

156. On Monday, the middle of the month (8 June), the people set out for 
the visiting (of the dead). And the Mus‘ab pilgrims ® returned with their flags 
and standards. I heard that two youths among them had drowned.—May 
God have mercy on them both | 

157. Al-A‘lam " died in the middle of the month of Shaban (8 June), 
of this year. 

' 188. Our neighbour, Thabit Ghulam Ibn ash-Sha‘iri,® died on the night of 


1 Noother information found. 

3 of. Abū Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Zanjawaih az-Zanjani (403-7), in Subki, 
Tabaqūi ash-Shàfi'iya, IC, 18-19. ١ 

? Ref. No. 141 above. 

t ie. the visiting of the tomb of Mus'ab b. az-Zubair, annual pilgrimage performed in the 
month of Sha'bàn ; cf. Muniazam, vin, 77, Kamil, viu, 266, 257. See also No. 156. 

5 i.e., [bn Ridwan (BSOAS, xvm, 2, 1956, 250, n. 3). 

* Ref. No. 153 above. 

7 Ábü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Huaain an-Namkh, known as al-Á'lam ; biographical notice in Ibn 
an-Najjàr, Dhail ‘ala Tàrikh Baghdad, MS in the Zahirlya Library, Damasous, fol. 215b ; partly 
based on a biographical work by our author Ibn al-Bann&é’. This man, al-A‘lam an-Naasikh, 
18 most likely the same an-Nasikh mentioned in Nos. 16 and 103 ; ın which case, note 8 in BSOAS, 
xvni, 2, 1956, 253, should be amended accordingly. 

* No other obituary found. 
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Monday, the 29th of Sha'bün (Sunday night, 21 June). He was a man in whom 
there was goodness. Alms to the poor were distributed throngh him. He 
was at the age of 70 and odd years. Al-‘Ukbari,! one of our companions, 
performed the mtual washing of his body; and the funeral prayer was per- 
formed for him, in the Maratib Gate Quarter, by the Shaikh Ajall Abi Muham- 
mad at-T’amimi.—May God preserve the term of his life! He was buried in the 
plot of “Abd al-“Aziz Ghulam al-Khallàl al-Hanbali, in the Basaliya Quarter.— 
God's mercy be on him ! 

159. Tuesday, the first day of the lunar month of Ramadan (461/23 June 
1069).—May God allow us to share in His blessings. 

The Prince of the Faithful—may God prolong his power !—has made an 
appearance. A group of people from Süq Yahya came to me and said that they 
had seen him. And they performed the tarüwth-prayer of Ramadan. 

160. The wife of Abii’l-Ghana’im b. Wafa, a resident of Shahraban, died 
suddenly this month.—God's mercy be on her! 

161. They informed me that the daughter of Thabit Ghulam Ibn ash- 
Shairi saw her father in her sleep. The tomb had split open, and he took 
hold of her hands, by the wrists, as one asking for her help, and saying: ‘ God! 
fear God! consider how your relations are with God! For I am he who is 
indeed wading in trouble '. She perceived that his manner of speaking indicated 
the misery in which he was. Then they asked me for an interpretation of the 
dream, without telling me who he was, and I said: ‘ This is a man who did 
not watch his tongue, but had much to say about that which did not concern 
him, and attacked the honour and reputation of people by backbiting, and other 
such methods. God—exalted is He above all !—has said: “ And we used to 
wade in vain discourse with those who waded in vain discourses " '.3 Where- 
upon, they said to me: ° He is So-and-So '.—I hope that God will treat him 
with indulgence, and forgive us and him, by virtue of His grace and munificence. 

162. On the night of the middle of this month (night of Tuesday /Monday 
night, 6 July), the Sharif Abü'l-Hasan b. al-Muhtadi related to me the case 
of Abii Zakariya,‘ saying: ‘He had prayed one night behind our Ustadh 
‘Abd as-Salam.5 When he had finished his prayers, he stood up and said: 
“O community of Mosque-attending people! repeat your prayers, for the 
prayers you have performed are null and void’’’. My informant continued : 
* *Abd as-Salàm became angry. As for me, I got up and went to pay a visit to 
Abi Ya‘la b. as-Sarraj,* informing him about that. He said ' Go out to him 
and slap him! This person has already been declared a liar by Abü'l-Hasan 
b. Ridwan,’ who used to drive him away with invectives, saying: ‘You 
have no place of rest in Baghdad !’’’’ My informant continued: ° So I went 
out to him and addressed him with very disagreeable words. But the Sharif 
(Abi Ja‘far) b. Abi Mūsā came to his aid. Then ‘Abd as-Salam crossed over to 


1 Abū ‘Alf al-‘Ukbar! (BSOAS, xvin, 2, 1056, 253, n. 3). 

* This passage was added later by the author, as evidenced by ite position in the text. 

3 Stra Lrxiv, 46, 

4 No other information found. 

5 No other information found. 

* Abii Yala Muhammad b. al-Husain b. as-Sarr&j (d. 481); biographical notice in Muntazam, 
Ix, 46 (Abii Ya'la as-Sarrüj). 1 

7 Possible relation to Aba’l-Qasim b. Ridwün (BSOAS, xvm, 2, 1956, 250, n. 3). 
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the Shaikh Abü'l-Masan b. al-Hamméami,! on a Friday, while he was in the 
Khuld Mosque, with a group of people, and related to him what had happened 
to him, and he said: “ O Ustadh! I have learned some traditions from you 
with the permission to teach them to others ; and someone has come who says 
that the (. . .) has changed them and that they are therefore imperfect ". 
So he said to the assembled company : “ This man, Abii Zakariya, I was asked 
by the Shaikh Abii’l-Faraj b. al-Muslima ? to have him recite 50 Qur’anic 
verses ; I did so, and added 30 more. I had had him recite one-sixtieth part 
when, without having recited the rest of it, he quit. Then I heard about him 
saying: 'I recited the whole of the Qur'àn under the direction of Ibn al- 
Hammaàni, and have his jaza to teach it’. He lied; and the statement of a 
deceiver cannot have any force ” ’. 

‘Then, his case became aggravated by what he used to do m Baghdad ; 
and he used to say: “ No one’s prayer is valid who does not call to mind 
and utter the name of God, ' al-Jabbàr' (. . .) the drums, or begin with the 
Opening Chapter of the Book". Then the Qur'ànie reciters assembled 
together going to the Palace of the Caliph al-Qadir billah?; and they 
brought him with them and said: “ Let him read!” He rose and began 
with the Qur'ànic words 4: “I take refuge with God | " exaggerating in this 
regard, in the assembly. Then he read the beginning of the stra entitled 
al-Qasas. They then pursued him, and went to extremes, so far as to pronounce 


him an infidel. And they wrote about that to the Caliph and to Ibn Hajib 


an-Nu‘man,® the great (9) (. . .) and said: '' He says this in a city to the 
(learned) inhabitants of which the whole world refers in every science! ’”’ 
Then Ibn Abi Ali al-Wali® said to him: “ One of two things: either you 
quit the city, or I will have you drowned " '. My informant continued : ' Then 
the crowd dispersed, and he went out of the city ’. 

163. I composed the following verses on the night of the middle of this 
month (night of Tuesday/Monday night, 6 July). 


O you of perfect moral qualities and noble lineage, 

Who, by a simple glance, deter people from evil deeds, 

Your eminent moral qualities have begun 

To recover souls by acting with kindness ; 

Do not turn aside from a bygone sunna ; 

Absolutely necessary for me is the mid(-night) religious retreat. 


164. The wife of Abü'l-Fadl al-Baiyi'" who is a relative of Ibn as-Sabbagh, 
died on Friday, the 18th of this month (10 July). She used to follow the school 


1 Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad, known by the name of Ibn al-Hammamt (328-417) ; of. the 
biographical notices in Muntazam, viu, 28 (where al-Hammami and Ibn al-Hammami are used) 
and in Ibn al-Jazari, J'abagat al-Qurra’, 1, 521-2 (al-Hammiami) ; the author's teacher ın Qur'ánio 
acience. See also No. 184. 

* Abü'l-Faraj Ahmad b. Muhammad, known by the name of Ibn al-Muslima (337-415) ; 
biographical notice in Muntazam, vir, 16-17. 

3 Reigned 381—422 ; succeeded by al-Q&’im. 

4 Stra rr, 63. 

5 Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. “Abd al-'Aziz, known by the name of Ibn Hajib an-Nu‘man (340-421) ; 
biographical notice in Muntazam, viu, 51-2 ; secretary for a period of 40 years under the Caliphs 
at- Tà'' and al-Qüdir. 

e No other information found. 

T No other obituary or information found. 
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of Abū Hanifa in Sunna and theology. She was a resident of the Maratib 
Gate Quarter. 

165. On Thursday, the 24th of this month (16 July), ‘Abd ‘al-Karim b. 
al-Bauwab 1 took his place at the pulpit in the Maratib Gate Quarter, preaching 
to the people. A group of pious people considered this to be terrible and wanted 
to make him descend from it, had it not been that they held the place in high 
estimation. The people gave utterance to some abominable things about him, 
saying: ‘ Let the Sultan know’. The written decision which he had intended 
in this regard was written by an important personage. 

166. At the end of this month (Wednesday, 30 Ramadan/22 July), the 
people had finished their complete recitations of the Qur’an in varied order. 
Some recited it completely every seventh night, according to Tuesdays, ninth 
night, and others, according to Wednesdays. 

107. The new ‘Amid? arrived at the end of this month (Wednesday, 
30 Ramadan/22 July). I witnessed a group of people praising him for his 
sagacity and straightforwardness. 

168. Thursday, the first day of the lunar month of Shauwal (461/23 July 
1069). 

As-Bibt? was buried on Friday, second day of the month (24 July). His 
death had occurred at the beginning of dawn on the night of Friday (Friday, 
at the beginning of dawn). He was a good man.—May God have mercy on 
him! He was buried in the sepulchre of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

169. On Saturday (3 Shauwal/25 July), I went with the notables to visit the 
tomb of Ahmad b. Hanbal.—May God be pleased with him! I met the Sharif 
Ibn Sukkara in the Harbiya Quarter and noticed that he took pleasure in 
residing there and preferred it to going back. in I prayed God to cause him 
to make the better choice, and left. 

170. The daughter of al-Mawardi, 4 Aqda’l-Qudat (the most authoritative 
of judges), died one week after him. 

171. The wife of Ibn ‘Umar al-Baiyi‘ died one week after her. 

172. Ibn Khattab al-Jassàr " was killed this month (23 July to 21 August). 
The Hajib as-Salimini arrested a group of people from the Dar ar-Raqiq 
street and its environs and fined them. But nothing proved true against any of 
them. 

173. A great meteor shot down from the sky at the end of this month 
(Friday, 30 Shauwal/21 August). 

174. Saturday, the first day of the lunar month of Du (-Qa'da (461/22 August 
1069), according to the appearance (of the crescent). 

On the first night of this month (night of Saturday, 1 Dhu'l-Qa'da/Friday 
night, 21 August), I saw the Shaikh Ajall £ in my dream greatly changed in 


1 Possible relation of Muhammad al-Bauwab, No. 8, above. 

* See also No. 183 below. 

* Abū Sa‘d al-Muraffar b. al-Hasan, Sibt Abi Bakr Ahmad b. ‘All b. Lal al-Hamadhün! ; 
biographical notices for both Sibt, and his grandfather (d. 398), in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Tarikh Baghdad, xut, 130-1, and 1v, 318-19, respectively. 

* For Maward! (364—450), seo GAL, 1, 386, SuppL, 1, 668. 

5 The pronoun refers to as-Sibt, No. 168 above. 

* No other obituary found. The pronoun refers to the daughter of Mawardi in the previous 
paragraph. 

* No other obituary found. 

5 ie, Abii Mangar b. Yüsuf. 
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disposition. I asked him how he was, and he answered :/ 'I am fine’. Then 
he said to me: ‘ The soldiers of the town have already entered and a proclama- 
tion bas been addressed to them by a group of people’. I asked him: ‘ Have 
you seen Thabit Ghulàm b. ash-Sha‘iri?’ He answered: ' No, by God!’ 
I asked: ‘ What about So-and-So ? '——& person whose name I mentioned to 
him. He answered: ‘No, by God!’ When I had waked, my mind was pre- 
occupied by his change in disposition. I sought an interpretation of my dream 
from a person who had been intimate with him, and he said to me: ' His sons 
have for ten days been in an extreme state of weariness, on account of matters 
relating to their possessions ’. 

175. On Sunday (2 Dhi’l-Qa‘da/23 August), the Ajall Ibn Jarada summoned 
me by messenger with regard to & marriage ceremony taking place in his 
residence. A group of people had already gathered there. The brother of the 
woman wanted to conclude the marriage contract. So I asked him where her 
father was, and he answered me: ' He is absent’. I asked: ' Did he assign 
his power to you in this matter?’ He said: ‘No’. So we left; and the 
marriage was not concluded. 

176. On the night of Monday, the 3rd of this month, just before daybreak 
(Monday morning, 23 August), I dreamt as though our residences had been 
made new again, and as though there were numerous pieces of furniture which 
I had made ready for them, saying, ' This piece of furniture is for such-and- 
such a place, and that for such-and-such a residence ’, rejoicing at my prepara- 
tions. Then, while I was making these preparations, I suddenly felt a hand 
on my chest, and heard someone speak, without my seeing him: ‘ Would you 
exchange your residence such-and-such, for one which formerly belonged to 
me in the Süq as-Silah Quarter ?' Isaid: ‘ Yes’. Hesaid: ' I will make good 
your loss with a permanent residence, the ruin of which you shall never have to 
fear’. J answered: ‘Yes’. Then he said: ‘ Rejoice, for I have the greatest 
recompense for you!’ Then I waked, feeling a sweetness in my breast and in 
my heart, while my tongue moved with the recital of God’s praise. So I 
multiplied my litanies of praise to God and my exaltations of Him, and read 
a number of juz’s of the Qur'àn, then I went out to perform the fajr-prayer. 

177. Recent events. 

In the first ten days of this month (Saturday, 1, to Monday, 10 Dhu’l- 
Qa‘da/22-31 August), large boils broke out on me; and Ibn Nadim * com- 
plained of them on his waist. But God has, by His grace, conferred upon us 
good health and safety. 

178. The Shaikh Abū ‘Ali as-Sabtini has recovered and taken rest from 
the severe illness which he had. He had come very close to death on account 
of it. 

179. On the night of Wednesday, the 12th of this month (Tuesday night, 
1 September), there was a great fire in the Azaj Gate Quarter, at the end of 
the night. But they fought it in time and it was extinguished—by the praise 
of God! Some said that it had started in cotton. Then I asked about the 
case of (. . .), and they said: ‘No one has heard anything about him’. 

180. On the night of Friday, the 14th of this month (Thursday night, 
3 September), I saw the Shaikh Ajall Abii Mansür b. Yüsuf—may God make his 
face’ beautiful and bright '—in a dream. I greeted him; and he appeared 


1 No other information found. 


/ 
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exactly as I knew him in this world. He said to me: ' You already know 
what I wish for you of all that is good and right’. I answered: ‘ By God, 
I have no doubts about this!’ So he said: ‘Do not follow their advice, and 
do not go to him!’ 1 said: ° O Master | whom do you mean ?' He answered : 
‘J have informed you; you will soon know this’. 

Then suddenly, the Shaikh Ajall Abt’l-Qasim—God preserve his grandeur !— 
appeared, accompanied by a group of his companions. I greeted him. Then he 
said to him: ‘QO Abu'l-Qasim | You know the condition of this man, and his 
friendship for us. Now he has rights; it is therefore necessary that you do 
not enable anyone to reach him, nor allow him to go to them’. The Shaikh 
Ajall Abü'l-Qasim replied: ° O Master! perhaps he will be profited in some 
way’. He said to him: ' Let him not do it; he is already quite satisfied with 
his lot with us’. Then he turned to me saying: ‘Is it not so?’ I answered : 

° Of course, by God, O Master! I live in God's bounty and in yours!’ Then 
he said to him: * Did you hear that, O Abüu'l-Qasim 2’ He answered: ' Yes, 
O Master | and I will do nothing except what you prescribe. I will act in his 
case as I would act with my sons’. Then I kissed him on the chest, and invoked 
the blessings of God upon him. 

Then, as we abided there, a multitudimous crowd suddenly appeared : 
Hajibs, Turks, and others. They said: ° We have come to take So-and-So 
to him’. The Shaikh Ajall (Abü'l-Qasim) said to them: ‘I will not allow this 
to happen, nor will I let go of him’. A quarrel ensued between them ; then 
they left. I said: ‘O Master !, who is it summons me?’ He said to me: 
“The King! The King!’ Then he said: ‘O Abü'l-Qasim! we cannot spare 
him, and the Muslims have no substitute for him. How can you allow him to 
go to him?’ He replied: ‘O Master! It is yours to command; I will do 
nothing except what you prescribe ’. 

We tarried a while; then, suddenly, a group of people returned, attendants 
and others, saying: ‘O Master! May God dispose you to the right course | 
How is it that you do not allow him to go, since he has already been excused 
from that matter?’ Then they left. He said to him: ‘O Abi’l-Qasim! 
If he were to be taken to him this instant, while the latter is asleep, not seeing 
him, nor knowing who he 18, nor his position, nor knowing whether good or 
evil will proceed from him, how would his condition and that of the Muslims 
be ?’ The Shaikh Ajal Abi’l-Qasim—may God preserve his grandeur !—said 
to him: ‘ It is yours to command as you see fit, O Master! We will not oppose’ 
you’. So he said: ‘ Now that I have informed you, there is no need for me to 
recommend him to your care’. 

Then I awoke. I finished this dream—by God !—and said: This has not 
occurred to my mind at all; nor does it belong to the realm of fancy. This 
represents nothing else but an affair which I asked God to end in the best way 
possible. We beseech Him to grant us refuge from power, or from one who holds 
power, or an opponent connected with the Sultan. But God, I hope, will free 
us from his evil, and grant us refuge from him, by virtue of His aid ! 

181. On Friday, early in the morning (14 Dhü'l-Qa'da/4 September), a 
terrible riot broke out involving the soldiers. The Turks, followers of Luqlüyà(?), 
took the people by surprise, seized their residences and occupied them. The 
people appealed for help. The service of worship was discontinued in the 
jami‘ al-Mangür, and they did not pray. The Hajib did not lose time in putting 
a stop to the riot; otherwise, they had intended to plunder the Basra Gate 
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Quarter. Appeals for help were also made in the jami‘ of the Caliph; but the 
people did perform their prayers there—praise be to God !—though in the most 
difficult conditions. I had stopped going to the j jàmi' on account of the boils 
I had. 

182. I have already mentioned that I RN about the Shaikh Ajall 
(Abū Mansür b. Yiisuf) on the first night of this month.! He had given me 
an approximate report of what took place, and he had said to me: ' Do you 
see what has happened to the people?’ I have already related the dream. at 
the beginning of the month. The dream is a forty-sixth part of prophecy ; 
especially the statement of that truthful Shaikh—May God be pleased with 
him ! 

183. A good written decision, regarding the Muslims, was issued by the 
Sultàn.—May God make mighty His assistance to him! The ‘Amid ® was 
ordered to desist from molesting the Muslims, and to refrain from what he 
was demanding of them by way of house-rents for past years, and other 
such schemes. He would say to them: ‘ You are foreign residents in the 
houses of the Turks, and I want the rent from you!’, and similar demands, 
such as mattresses and other things. The Sultan sent a deputy to the Diwan. 
The Qadi’l-Qudat Abū ‘Abd Allah ad-Damaghani, and others, were pleased 
with him, because of the chiding and menacing that took place, as well as 
the verses of the Qur’an which were recited, and other things. Then the people 
became calm. 

184. Kitab al-qwa'at? by Abū “Ubaid.* It used to be transmitted by Abii’l- 
Hasan b. al-Hammani and Abü'l-Hasan b. al-Badi.5 Both of them transmitted 
it on the authority of Abū ‘Ali Hamid b. Muhammad ad-Durri,* who did so 
on the authority of ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz,? who received it from Abū ‘Ubaid.4 

185.8 For Abū (. . .) the butcher. 

30 dinars: a bill for 100 ritls of meat, and one dinàr's worth of suet. 

He has one payment coming, for 3 ritls ; and another payment, for 2 ritls ; 
and another payment, for 2 ritls; and another payment, for 24 ritls ; and he 
has (a payment coming for) 5 ritls of suet. 

The bill was paid up to the end of Thursday, the 14th of Jumada II of 
the year 461 (9 April 1069). 

He still has (coming to him the price of) 8 ritls of (roasted pumpkin ?) seeds, 
and 8 ritls of (. . .), and 300 walnuts, and (. . .), and 2 ritls of oil. 


1 Ref. No. 174. 

1 Ref. No. 167, the ‘ new ‘Amid’. 

3 See Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist (Cairo ed.), 68 لانن عبيد)‎ should be e y). 

* Abū ‘Ubaid al-Qàsim b. Sallam (164-222-3-4 ?); cf. T'abagüi al-Hanübila, 1, 202) ; see 
GAL, 3, 106-7, Suppl, 1, 166-7. 

5 Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad b. ‘Ali, known by the name of Ibn al-Bádi (d. 420); biographical 
notice in Tabagat al-Qurrà', 1, 84-5; of. Tabagat al-Hanábila, 11, 243. 

* of. Tabagat al-Qurra’, ıı, 190: * Ibn Durri, unknown by the author ’; and ibid., 1, 282, 
1.4: ‘Ibn Durri ‘Ali b. [blank space] ’. 

7 Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Baghawi al-Baghdadi (d. 287); biographical notice 
in Tabagdt al-Qurra’, 1, 549-50. 

5 These notes, in small handwriting, had been written by the author in three separate columns 
on a sheet of paper which later served as folio 178. Nos. 184 and 185 do not constitute a part of 
the Diary proper. The author seems to have run out of paper and to have used this sheet to 
complete the notations of the day. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ÁDDITIONS 


Through an oversight of my own, a number of modified readings were not 
entered In the proofs of the Arabic text; their translation, however, is already 
in the English text. The following readings belong in BSOAS, xvin, 2, 1956 : 


p. 239, antepenult instead of azs read zi 
p. 239, last line " (o s als 
p. 240,1. 1 3; aui. ابئان وى‎ 
p. 240, L 1 T جليلة وو قليلة‎ 
P. 240, 1.7 » E ممحنط الفواجر دد حيط‎ 
p. 240, antepenult 5 eb أقبلت د و‎ 
p. 240, penult " eu. cU 
p. 240, last line » رو الحجاره (؟)‎ ٠ الحجاز‎ 
p. 241,1. 3 5 aie y, Jy Aa 
p. 241, L 5 " "Bed. ل‎ ps 
p. 242, 1. 5 9 ۰ Teo m po 
p. 243, 1. 13 5 ee yy غير‎ 
p. 244, penult " GU, dls 
p. 245, L 1 5 من‎ be اقتضت (؟)‎ ,, (...) 
p. 246, 1. 13 58 و ت‎ can 
p. 248, L 10 : "M EM 
The following readings belong in BSOAS, xix, 1, 1957 : 

instead of cm , mad &‏ 13,112 .م 

p. 17, L 21 "de p Je 


In No. 29, the words ($) وها الكتابه‎ should, I believe, be read الكتابة‎ «lay, a 
work dealing with the places in the Qur'an where the letter ta’ is written 
instead of the letter ha’; cf. Ibn an-Najjar, Dhail ‘ala Tartkh Baghdad, MS 
in the Zahiriya Library, Damascus, fol. 185b: Kitab haat al-kitaba li-Abi 
Taher, and GAL, 1,119: Kstab al-Ha at ft Kitab Allah, with the explanation : 
* über die Qor’anstellen, an denen Ta’ statt Ha’ geschrieben wird '. The transla- 
tion of No. 29 should be amended accordingly. 
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THE STUDY OF ARABIC HISTORIANS IN SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND: THE BACKGROUND AND THE 
WORK OF EDWARD POCOCKE 


By P. M. Horr 


(1) Arabic Studtes in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Europe 


RAB historical writing was not a specialized study in the seventeenth 
century." Organized work in Arabic and Islamic studies was still a 
recent development in western Europe generally. The first modern English 
Arabist, Wiliam Bedwell (1562-1632),? was during most of his life an isolated 
figure: the principal result of his studies was an Arabic lexicon which was 
never printed, although he bequeathed the MS to Cambridge with a fount of 
Arabic type for that purpose. In the third decade of the century, however, 
some younger scholars began to interest themselves in Arabic. Abraham 
Wheelocke (1593-1654) corresponded with Bedwell from Cambridge, while 
Edward Pococke (1604-91) studied Arabic under him as a young Oxford 
graduate. As yet there was no permanent provision for the teaching of Arabic 
at the English universities. From 1626 to 1629 a refugee German scholar from 
Heidelberg named Matthias Pasor had lectured in Arabic, Aramaic, and Syriac 
at Oxford but no chair of Arabic was established until 1634, when Laud, then 
chancellor of the university, made an endowment for that purpose. The first 
Laudian professor was Pococke, who gave his inaugural lecture in 1636. A chair 
of Arabic had been set up in Cambridge a little earlier. In 1632 Wheelocke 
had persuaded a somewhat reluctant City draper, Thomas Adams, to make an 
annual grant of £40 for three years as his stipend to lecture in Ársbic.* The 
grant was made permanent in 1636.5 Wheelooke's successor, who held the 
Adams professorship from 1667 to 1685, was Edmund Castell, He was a great 
lexicographer and was followed from 1685 to 1702 by a nonentity, John Luke, 
whose chief qualification appears to have been a seven years’ sojourn in Smyrna. 
At Oxford Pococke’s successor, Thomas Hyde (1636-1703), had been a pupil of 


1 A general account of Arabic studies in Europe 18 given by J. Fuck, Die arabischen Studien in 
Europa bis in den Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1955. 

2 Aocounts of Bedwell and other leading British orientalists of the seventeenth century 
are given in the Dictionary of national bwgraphy. The detailed biography of Pococke is that by 
L. Twells, prefixed to his edition of The theological works of the learned Dr. Pocock, London, 1740. 
Twells had access to Pococke’s papers, now m a very fragmentary state. 

* The type had previously belonged to the press set up by Francisous Raphelengius (1539--97), 
a learned printer of Leiden (letter of Greaves to Turner, PRO, 8.2. 16 381, No. 75). It was 
modelled on the fount of the Medicean press, set up in Rome in 1580 by Cardinal Ferdinand de’ 
Medici. 

4 32 letters from Adams to Wheelocke, dated from 1681 0.8. to 1640 O.S. are in the Cambridge 
University Library, MS Dd. 3.12, ff. IV (1)-(32). These throw hght on the ciroumstances in which 
the chair of Arabio was founded and on the relations between Wheelocke and his patron. 

ë The letter of thanks from the University to Adams is given in A, J. Arberry, The Cambridge 
School of Arabic, Cambridge, 1948, 7-8. 
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Wheelocke’s but was primarily interested in Persian.1 Of these five professors, 
Pococke alone carried out sustained research into Islamic history. We must 
therefore consider Arabic studies in general as the background to the study of 
Arabic historians in seventeenth century England. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw an efflorescence of Arabic 
studies in western Europe. In England the development came late. The first 
phase of the revival of Arabic learning is chiefly associated with scholars in 
France and Italy, more specifically Paris and Rome. In those centres develop- 
ment was stimulated by two factors; the political and commercial intercourse 
between France and the Ottoman Empire resulting from the capitulations of 
1535, and the links between the papacy and oriental Christian sects, especially 
the Maronites after the foundation of the Maronite College at Rome in 1584. 
The effect of these factors on Arabic studies can be seen, for example, in the 
journey of the French scholar, Guillaume Postel, to Egypt and Constantinople 
between 1535 and 1537 to learn oriental languages and collect MSS, and also 
in the career of the Maronite, Gabriel Sionita (1577 71648), who went to the 
College in Rome and thence to Paris where he was professor of Arabic. 

This revival of Arabic studies coincided with the Reformation and the 
division of western Europe into Protestant and Catholic states. Protestant 
scholars at first depended mainly on the Catholic centres, especially Paris, for 
obtaining a knowledge of Arabic. So the great Dutch Arabist, Thomas Erpenius, 
studied in Parisin 1609. It was also at Paris from Gabriel Sionita that Pasor 
learnt Arabic in the winter of 1624-5. The development of an important centre 
of Arabic studies in Protestant Europe began with the appointment of Erpenius 
as professor of oriental languages (except Hebrew) at Leiden in 1613. He 
held the post until his death in 1624 and was succeeded by his former 
pupil James Golius (1596-1667). Erpenius and Golius made outstanding 
contributions to the development of Arabic studies by their teaching, their 
preparation of texts, and their assiduity in collecting MSS. The work of the 
Dutch scholars in its turn served as an inspiration to English scholars and 
patrons; the foundation of the chairs at Cambridge and Oxford followed 
and from this point Protestant orientalism tends to follow its own line of 
development, apart from Catholic orientalism. There was not, however, an 
iron curtain between the two groups of orientalists. A very clear example of 
cross-fertilization is given in’ Nallino’s demonstration that Marracci in his 
Prodromus ad refutationem Alcorans (1691) quoted a considerable number of 
Arabian authors at second-hand from Pococke?; while Denison Ross had 
earlier shown Sale’s indebtedness in his ‘ Preliminary discourse ' to Marracoi.? 


1 Hyde's most celebrated work waa Historia religionis veterum Persarum eorumque Magorum, 
Oxford, 1700. 

1 C. A. Nallino, ‘ Le fonti arabe manoscritte di Ludovico Marraoci sul Corano ' (1932), reprinted 
in Raccolta di scritii, u, Roma, 1940, 90-134. Nallino shows that the Arabic authors quoted by 
Marracci at second-hand are mainly from Pococke’s Specimen historiae Arabum. 

3 E. Denison Ross, ‘ Ludovico Marracoi’, BIOS, xt, 1, 1921, 117-23. See also his introduction 
to the edition of Sale’s translation of the Koran published by Warne in 1921. 
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(ii) Motives to the Study of Arabic in Seventeenth Century England 


The motives which led English scholars to take up the study of Arabic 
at this time can be deduced from their printed inaugural lectures and similar 
introductory material. Primarily their interest was religious. The value of 
Arabic in giving a better understanding of the biblical text and in throwing 
new light on Hebrew was stressed by Bedwell (1612),1 Pasor (1626),? Pococke 
(1661),? Castell (1667),* and Hyde (1692).5 This theme continues in the following 
century as Ockley * at Cambridge and Hunt 7 at Oxford bear witness. Further- 
more a knowledge of Arabic was seen to be essential for polemic with the Muslims 
which, it was fondly hoped, would bring about their conversion to Christianity. 
This was, of course, an old mirage, which had been followed in the Middle 
Ages by Catholic scholars such as Raymund Lull. By the sixteenth century the 
Roman church had tacitly abandoned hope of converting the Muslim world 
and had turned its missionary endeavours to more rewarding fields. The less 
experienced Protestant churches, however, still hoped in the seventeenth 
century to find common ground with Muslims in opposition to Catholicism. 
The polemical motive is mentioned by Bedwell and was served by Pococke, 
who in 1660 translated into Arabic Grotius’s propagandist work, De veritate 
religionss christianae, which had been written by the Dutch scholar for the use 
of missionaries 1n the East Indies. Arabic was also a means of establishing an 
understanding with the oriental Christians of Syria and Egypt. This motive 
had been anticipated by the Catholics in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when the futility of schemes to convert the Muslims had become obvious. 
The extent and success of Catholic missionary work during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries both alarmed and stimulated the Protestants. 
Pococke’s work reflects in this respect also the concern of his contemporaries. 
In 1671 and 1674 respectively he translated into Arabic the Anglican catechism 
and liturgy. This he did on the request of Robert Huntington, at that time the 
chaplain to the merchants of the Levant Company in Aleppo. 

In view of the close connexion between religion and the study of Arabic, 
it is significant that many of the early Arabists were themselves clerics, such as 


1 W. Bedwell, D. Iohannis Apostoli et Evangelistae Epistolae Catholicae omnes, Leiden, 1612. 
The ' Praefatio ' is the relevant portion. 

2 M. Pasor, Oratio pro linguae arabicae professone, Oxford, 1627. The lecture was delivered 
on 25 October 1626. 

3 E. Pococke, Carmen Togra: cum verssone latina ei notis, Oxford, 1661. Pocooke’s introduc- 
tion is probably the first of his series of lectures on this text. The volume also contains a short 
excerpt, all that has survived, of Pococke’s inaugural lecture of 1686. 

3 E. Castell, Oratio . . . cum praclectiones suas sn. secundum Canonis Avicennae librum 
auspicaretur, London, 1007. i 

5 T. Hyde, Oratio de linguae arabicae antiquitate, praestantia et utilitate, printed in Syntagma 
dieser lationum, ed. Gregory Sharpe, 11, Oxford, 1787, 449-59. 

* S. Ockley (Adams professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 1711-20), Introductio ad linguas 
orientales, Cambridge, 1706. 

7 T. Hunt (Laudian professor of Arabic at Oxford, 1738-74), De usu dralectorum orientalium, 
ac praecipue arabicae, in hebraico codwe interpretando, Oxford, 1748. 
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Bedwell and Pococke. Arabic studies owed much to clerical patronage. The 
Oxford chair was, as we have seen, founded by Laud, who in 1633 became 
archbishop of Canterbury. The Cambridge foundation, on the other hand, 
was by a London merchant; the explanation is to be found, however, not 
in any consideration of the importance of Arabic to trade but in the fact that 
-both Adams and Wheelocke were Shropshire men in whom county loyalties 
ran strong. If we go back a generation, we find Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, 
whose disciple in some respects Laud was, offering Erpenius an annual stipend 
to teach oriental languages in England and preferring Bedwell to the vicarage 
of Tottenham. Among other clerical amateurs of Arabic and patrons of 
oriental studies was Archbishop Ussher. 

Interest in Arabic was not, in spite of Adam's patronage, linked to any 
significant extent with commercial considerations. The Cambridge authorities, 
when writing to Adams in 1636 to thank him for undertaking to endow the 
chair of Arabic in perpetuity, speak of the work as being ‘ also to the good service 
of the King and State in our commerce with those Easterne nations’. Bedwell, 
following Postel, had spoken briefly of the importance of Arabic in business with 
the East. But such passages are very exceptional and there ها‎ no evidence, on 
the other hand, that the average English merchant in the Levant had any 
command of Arabic or any other foreign language. 

Although Arabic was not studied for commercial reasons, the motives 
which led to its study were, in their seventeenth century context, utilitarian. 
It could, as we have seen, render services to religion, and it could also help to 
satisfy that desire for general information, characteristic of the educated man 
of the period, which in another direction stimulated the development of experi- 
mental science. Arabic was valued as the key to a treasure-house of knowledge, 
supplementing the inheritance from Greece and Rome. This theme is a common- 
. place in the seventeenth century orientalists, who frequently mention the wealth 
of medical, astronomical, and mathematical works in Arabic. History does not 
figure so often but Pasor enumerates a number of Arabic historians, saying that 
they have recorded the deeds not only of the Arabs but also of the Hebrews, 
Chaldees, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and claims that the lost books of 
Livy are extant in Arabic. Arabic historical writings are also mentioned in 
passing by Thomas Greaves (1637) * and Hyde. 


(iii) The Function of Trade 


English trade with the Ottoman Empire nevertheless performed an important 
function in connexion with the development of Arabic studies. The Levant 
Company of London was chartered in 1581 and capitulations were finally 


1 H. Isaacson, The Life and death of Lancelot Andrewes, D.D. . . . edited and arranged . . . 
by the Rev. Stephen Isaacson, London, 1829, 49. 

2 Thomas Greaves acted as Pococke’s deputy at Oxford, while the latter was making his 
second journey in the Kast (1637-41). Hus inaugural lecture was published as De linguae arabicas 
uttisiate et praesiantia, Oxford, 1639. 
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obtamed from the Ottoman sultan two years later. Factories of English 
merchants were established in various ports and towns, notably for our purposes 
at Aleppo, while an English ambassador took up residence at Constantinople. 
Thus a permanent means of peaceful contact with the Muslim and Arab worlds 
was established. Merchants acted as intermediaries in obtaining MSS, although 
their ignorance of the languages diminished their utility. So m 1624 Ussher 
wrote to Thomas Davies in Aleppo, asking him to send books. Davies replied 
that he had found a Samaritan Old Testament, slightly imperfect, ‘ which 
notwithstanding I purpose to send by this shipp least I meet not with another ’. 
He has sent to Damascus for a perfect Pentateuch ‘ and yf not there to be had 
to mount Garazin’. A messenger has gone to Mount Lebanon and Tripoli 
for a Syriac Old Testament but without immediate success. With regard to a 
Hebrew version, for which the large sum of £10 was asked, Davies states that 
he cannot guarantee it ‘for neyther my selfe nor any other man here can 
determine it, only I must be forced to take his word that sells it me who 18 a 
minister of the sect of the Marranites, and by birth a Chaldean but not Scholler, 
neyther is there any to be found in these parts’. Davies adds that ' to affect 
busines of this nature in these parts requires time, travell being very taedious 
in these countries ’.4 Laud, as a minister of Charles I, was able to improve on 
this method when in 1634 he obtained & royal letter to the Levant Company 
‘requiring that each of their ships returning from the Hast should bring one 
Persian or Arabic manuscript back ’.? 

The chaplaincies at the factories were a means by which scholars could 
obtain a first-hand knowledge of the Near East and its languages. John Luke 
was, a8 we have seen, chaplain at Smyrna. Others who turned their time 
in the Levant to more profit were Charles Robson (Aleppo before 1628), Thomas 
Smith (Constantinople, 1668-70), and Henry Maundrell (Aleppo, 1695-1701), 
who all wrote travel-books. Smith and John Covel (Constantinople, 1670-6) 
wrote on the Greek Church. Robert Huntington (Aleppo, 1671-81) was a great 
collector of MSS, which are now in the Bodleian. The most notable of the 
chaplains at Aleppo was, however, Pococke who went out in 1630 and stayed 
there for five years. He had already studied Arabic under Pasor and Bedwell 
and now set to work to improve his knowledge. While at Aleppo he had a 
Jewish and subsequently a Muslim teacher, who on his departure assured him 
that he understood Arabic as well as the mufti of Aleppo. Pococke’s chief 
exercise was the transcription and translation of al-Maydani's collection of 
proverbs. He worked on this from September 1634 to September 1635 and 
his MS is now in the Bodleian.? During this period also Pococke laid the founda- 
tion of a great collection of MSS concerning which more will be said later. 


1 Davies to Ussher from Aleppo, 29 August 1624. Cambridge University Library, MS Dd.3.12, 
foL I (1). 

3 A. F. L. Beeston, The oriental manuscript collections of the Bodleian Library, 1; reprinted 
from Bodleian Library Record, v, 2, 1954. 

5 Bodleian Library, MS Poo. 392, Meidanii proverbia. 
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English diplomatic and commercial representation m the Ottoman Empire 
facilitated travel in the Levant. The precedent for learned journeys in Muslim 
lands had been set by Postel but he had few imitators. Erpenius never went 
east of Venice. Golius in 1622 accompanied a Dutch embassy to Morocco and 
in 1625 he was sent abroad by the university of Leiden to collect oriental MSS. 
He spent eighteen months in Aleppo, went to Iraq, and returned by way of 
Constantinople. In 1637 Pococke, after a short spell of teaching at Oxford, 
set off with his friend, John Greaves, for Constantinople. Greaves is an example 
of the amateur Arabist of the period. He was primarily interested in astronomy, 
of which he was professor at Oxford. His object in his journey was not merely 
to collect antiquities and MSS but to make astronomical observations." After 
spending some months with Pococke in Constantinople, he went on to Egypt 
for this purpose. 

Another means which Pococke used to obtain MSS was the appointment of a 
Syrian Muslim as his agent and copyist. This person, a certain al-Darwish 
Ahmad, wrote five letters to Pococke after his departure from Aleppo and 
these throw some light on the trade in MSS at the time. Al-Darwish Ahmad 
acted both as a buyer and a copyist.? He was in contact with a certain Jiraylmü, 
who seems to have been a dragoman at the English factory in Aleppo and who 
was responsible for transmitting the MSS to Pococke. There was a fair amount 
of competition in the trade: al-Darwish Ahmad mentions particularly as a 
rival the brother of Golius, who was a Carmelite friar? and acted as Golius’s 
agent. 


(iv) The MSS Collections at Cambridge and Oxford 


As a result of these various activities, several important collections of 
oriental MSS were made by scholars and amateurs of Arabic during the seven- 
teenth century. These collections in turn tended to pass in due course, by gift, 
bequest, or sale, to the university libraries at Cambridge and Oxford. I propose 
now to examine briefly the resources of these two libraries in historical manu- 
scripts at the end of the century. The Cambridge University Library * may 
be dealt with very quickly, since at this period its resources were far inferior to 
those of the Bodleian. Its oriental collection was founded on the library of 
Erpenius. The Dutch scholar had intended his MSS to go on his death to 
Leiden. They had, however, been bought by the Duke of Buckingham, 
Charles I’s minister, when he was visiting the Hague in 1625-6 for the purpose 
of pawning the English crown jewels. Buckingham was chancellor of Cambridge 
University, to which he intended to present the MSS. He was assassinated 


1 The proposal for Greaves’s and Pococke’s journey is contained in the very interesting 
letter from Greaves to Turner cited above, p. 444, n. 3. 

2 Bodleian Library, MS Poo. 432, ff. 5-9. 

* Peter Golius, known in religion as Celestino di Sante Lidvina. 

4 E. G. Browne, A catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, Cambridge, 1896, introduction. Also ‘ Description of an old Persian commentary 
on the Qur’an’, JRAS, 1894, 417--22. 
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in 1628 with this intention unfulfilled and the university ultimately obtained 
the collection in 1632, after petitioning Buckingham's widow. There were 85 
MSS in all but only one of an historical nature, namely a MS of Eutychius 
(Sa'id b. al-Bitriq) to which the copyist has appended an Arabic history cf 
the island of Sicily. The next important gift was of 20 MSS obtained in 
Constantinople by Nicholas Hobart. These were presented in 1655 and include 
three MSS of the Khitat of al-Maqrizi. In view of this paucity of historical 
texts, ib is not surprising that when Ockley, the Cambridge orientalist, was 
preparing his History of the Saracens in the early eighteenth century, he carried 
out his research among the more copious stores of the Bodleian Library. 

Oxford was fortunate in the seventeenth century in receiving three major 
collections of oriental MSS." Laud himself, as chancellor of the university, 
presented the great foundation collection of which the Arabic MSS alone 
amount to some hundreds. These reached the Bodleian in instalments between 
1639 and 1642. No doubt Pococke had been Laud’s agent in the acquisition of 
some of these. Pococke’s own collection was bought by the university in 1693, 
after his death. The third important source of Arabic MSS was Robert 
Huntington. He presented some to the Bodleian in 1678 and others were 
purchased in 1693. Although it falls outside the period of this paper, the bequest 
of Narcissus Marsh in 1713 should perhaps be mentioned, since Marsh had 
purchased many of his MSS from the library of Golius. Among minor acquisi- 
tions we may note the MSS acquired in 1659 after the death of Selden, who was 
chiefly famous as a lawyer and controversialist but was also an accomplished 
student of Arabic. Other MSS were acquired in 1670 from the library of Samuel 
Clarke (1625-69), who had a high reputation as an Arabist in his time but has 
left little trace to posterity, and in 1678 from the library of Thomas Greaves 
(d. 1676), the brother of John Greaves. 

Among these hundreds of Arabic MSS were many of an historical or bio- 
graphical nature, although they were not necessarily those that a modern 
student would regard as of first importance. This was partly due to the circum- 
stances in which many of them were acquired, partly to a difference in outlook 
of which I shall have more to say. Late authors preponderated since these 
would most easily be obtainable by purchase and copymg. The following 
are the most important historical writers represented in the seventeenth 
century Bodleian collections, although of course long works are not found 
in their entirety and there is some duplication. The authors are given in their 
chronological order. 

1. Al-Tabari (d. 923): a few pages only in a Huntington MS. Fragments 
in two Laud MSS, not identified in the seventeenth century. 
2. Rutychius (Sad b. al-Bitriq; d. 939): 1 Pococke MS. 
3. Al-Mas'udi (d. 956): 1 Selden MS of part of Akhbar al-zaman, 2 Huntington 
MSS of parts of Murti al-dhahab. 
1 Beeston, op. cit., 1-2. Further details concerning the various fonds of manuscripts may be 


found in the Summary catalogue of Western manuscripts $n the Bodleian Library, 7 vole., Oxford, 
1895-10538. 
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. Al-‘Utbi (d. 1036) : 1 Pococke MS. 

. Ibn alJawzi (d. 1200): 1 Pococke MS of one part of al-Muntazam fi 

ta rikh. al-mulük wa-l-umam. 

6. ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (d. 1201): 2 Laud MSS, 1 Huntington MS. 

7. Ibn al-Athir (d. 1234): 4 Pococke MSS of parts of al-Kamil. Pococke 
makes two minor references to I.A. among his notes to Specimen historiae 
Arabum. This is a point of some interest since Gibb has stated that 
‘Ibn al-Athir was unknown until the nineteenth century’. Pococke’s 
references are connected with Mecca in the Jahiliya. 

8. Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1257): 2 Pococke MSS of two parts of Mtr'àt al- 
zaman. 

Related work: 1 Pococke MS of continuation by al-Yunayni. 

9. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (d. 1270): 1 Pococke MS, 1 Huntington MS. 

10. Al-Makin (d. 1273): 1 Laud MS, 1 Pococke MS, 1 Huntington MS. Only 
the Laud MS meludes the second part of the history which deals with 
Islam. 

11. Ibn Khallikàn (d. 1282): 3 Laud MSS, 1 Pococke MS, and 7 Huntington 
MSS, of various parts of Wafayat al-a‘yan. 

12. Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286): 2 Pococke MSS. 

13. Abū al-Fida' (d. 1331) : 3 Pococke MSS of al-Mukhtasar fi akhbar al-bashar : 
1 Huntington MS, title uncertain but probably also al-Mukhiasar. 

14. Al-Dhahabi (d. 1348): 5 Laud MSS. 

Related works: 1 Pococke MS of a compendium of al-Yàfii's history, 
based on al-Dhahabi. 
i - 2 Huntington MSS of a continuation of al-Dhahabi. 

15. Al-Safadi (1363): 1 Laud MS and 10 Selden MSS of parts of 2-7 

 bt-l-rwafayat. 

16. Al-Maqrizi (d. 1442): 1 Pococke MS and 2 Huntington MSS of al-K itat ; 
1 Pococke MS of al-Sulüx. 

17. Ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 1450): 2 Laud MSS. 

18. Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 1469) : 1 Pococke MS. 

19. Al-Suyüti (d. 1505): 1 Pococke MS and 1 Selden MS of Husn al-muhadara. 

20. Al-Jannabi (d. 1588): 2 Laud MSS going to 997/1588. 2 Pococke MSS 


C He 


going to reign of Selim II. 
Related work: 1 Pococke MS of compendium by Ahmad b. Yüsuf going 
to 1008/1599. 


(v) The Publication of Historical Texts 


Readers and students of Islamic history in the seventeenth century were not 
- greatly concerned with the critical studies of texts or the verification of sources. 
They wanted information in a compendious form on the historical background 
of Muslim civilization. Hence early historians were not particularly esteemed ; 
in fact late and near-contemporary historians might be preferred since they 
brought the story down to recent times. This demand was met by the publica- 
tions of Erpenius, Golius, and Pococke, which were issued for the benefit of the 
learned world in general, not merely of other orientalists. Four Arabic historical 
texts were printed during the century, three of which were compendious histories 
of a derivative nature. The Arabic text was accompanied by a Latin translation 
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so that, in Pococke's words, ‘ those who seek a knowledge of the history rather 

than of the language may by omitting the Arabic proceed with unhindered 

foot’. These historical publications were the following + :— 

1. The second part of al-Makin’s chronicle, dealing with Islamic history. 
Edited and translated by Erpenius and published posthumously (1625) 
at Leiden under the title Historia saracenwa. As a supplement to cover 
the history of Muslim Spain, the H*storia Arabum of Rodrigo Jimenez 
de Rada (1170-1247) was also printed in this book. An English version 
appeared in 1626 and a French version in 1657. 

2. Ibn ‘Arabshah’s ‘Ajaib al-magdir was edited by Golius and published at 
Leiden in 1636 under the title Ahmedts Árabstadae Vitae et rerum gestarum 
Timuri, qus vulgo Tamerlanes dicitur, historta. 

3. Bar Hebraeus: Al-Mukhtasar fi-l-duwal. 

(a) A portion of this work was edited with a Latin translation and copious 
notes by Pococke under the title Specimen hestortae Arabum. 
Published at Oxford in 1650. 

(6) The full text was published by Pococke with a translation and supple- 
mentary material under the title H?storia compendiosa dynastiarum. 
It appeared at Oxford in 1663. 

4. Eutychius: Nazm al-jawhar. 

(a) Selden, for polemical purposes, published a translation of a portion of 
this chronicle under the title Hutychis Aegyptii . . . Ecclesiae suae 
origines : London, 1642. 

(b) The full text with a translation was published by Pococke under the 
title Contextio gemmarum at Oxford in 1658-9. 


Of these chronicles, Erpenius's Htstorta saracenica covered. Muslim history 
to the twelfth Christian century ; Pococke's Contexiso gemmarum began with 
the Creation and went down to the caliphate of al-Radi in the tenth Christian 
century, while the Historia dynastiarum also opens with the Creation and ends 
with the reign of the [l-khin Arghün in the thirteenth century. Pococke’s 
supplementary material to this work enumerates and gives notes on otber 
Muslim rulers from Arghün's time to his own. He lists the later Il-kháns, 
the Mamlük sultans, the ‘Abbasid caliphs of Cairo, the Ottoman sultans, the 
Timirids, the Qa&rà-Qoyunlü, the Àq-Qoyunlü, and the Safavids. Pococke 
gives his sources for this supplement; they are Abū al-Fida’, al-Maqrizi, 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Jawhar al-thamin of Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Duqmaq, 
written in 908/1502, al-Jannabi, AkAbar al-duwal wa-dathar al-uwal of Ahmad b. 
Yusuf, and al-Rawda al-zahira fi Wulat Misr wa-l-Qahira of Muhammad b. 
Abi Surür al-Siddiqi, written in 1036/1626. 

In his preface to Eutychius, Pococke gives some account of the principles 
he has followed in making his translation and editing the text. He says that 
he has not attempted to give a word-for-word rendering, ‘ which often brings 
more darkness than light in authors translated from one language into another ’. 
His aim has rather been to convey the sense of the writer. He has given various 
renderings to the same Arabic word where he thought that he could better 


1 C. F. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, Halae, 1811, 113-17, 183-490. 
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express the meaning by doing so. He gives several examples of Arabic words 
which have a number of meanings, among them mawld and wazir. Names of 
Greek origin are often given in their Arabic forms. On Selden’s advice, errors of 
syntax in the Arabic text have not been corrected, ‘ since the nature of syntax 
among the Arabs is so certain and easy that faults against it can be corrected 
by anyone who has any grammatical skill’. 


(vi) Pococke’s Specimen historiae Arabum 


Pococke’s historical scholarship is most fully apparent in the short work 
which he entitled Specimen historiae Arabum. The preface of this contains 
& Short account of Bar Hebraeus and ends with & dedication to Selden. The 
excerpt from Bar Hebraeus's Arabic text occupies 15 pages, which are faced 
by Pococke's Latin translation. The text begins with an account of the Arab 
tribes and their groupings, followed by a mention of the pre-Islamic monarchies 
and a little about religious beliefs in the Jahiliya. The proficiency of the early 
Arabs in the use of language and their knowledge of the stars are noted. The 
next section recounts the life of the Prophet. A short passage deals with the 
biblical texts asserted by Muslims to be prophecies of the advent of Muhammad 
and with the miracles ascribed to him, particularly the miracle of the Koran. 
The two remaining sections are concerned with Islam ; one giving an account 
of religious groups such as the Mu'tazila, the Khawarij, and the Shi‘a, the other 
describing the four madhhabs and concluding with a summary of the main points 
of religious practice. 

This i8 followed by over 300 pages containing Pococke's notes on the text. 
The notes were apparently prepared in advance of the text since they have a 
Separate title-page with the date 1648, while that to the whole volume is dated 
1650, but the pagination continues from the preceding text. They show wide 
reading, in Hebrew and Greek as well as Arabic, and there are occasional 
references to other orientalists, especially Erpenius. These notes amplify every 
point made by Bar Hebraeus. Pococke begins with the etymology of the words 
* Arab’ and ‘Saracen’ and here as elsewhere he rejects some current deriva- 
tions. He goes on to deal with the Arab tribes and their genealogies and gives 
an account of the pre-Islamic monarchies drawn from literary sources. In the 
course of this note he touches on philological questions, such as the ancient 
royal greeting and the titles tubba' and qayl, as well as giving an account of the 
Mazdakite heresy. 

In the next group of notes he studies the religions of the Jahiliya. He first 
discusses the idols mentioned in the Koran, especially the triad al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, 
and Manat. He is critical of the etymologies advanced by Arab grammarians 
for Ya'üq, Yaghüth, and other names. He gives from Arabic sources a 
Euhemeristic theory of the origin of several divinities. Other notes give informa- 
tion about the sects recognized by Muslims as Ahl al-Kttab. In his linguistic 
notes, Pococke mentions the difference hetween Himyaritic and North Arabian 
and connects Himyaritic with Hebrew and Syriac. He tells the traditional 
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stories of the introduction of writing into the Hijaz and speaks of the fair of 
"Ukàgz and the Mu'allagát. He notes Arab ignorance of philosophical studies 
until ‘Abbasid times and retails from Bar Hebraeus the legend of the burning 
of the library of Alexandria. 

Next comes a series of notes on the life of the Prophet. Pococke is 
mentions the doctrine of the Light of Muhammad. 'The principal interest of 
this section, however, lies in the refutation of several inveterate errors still 
found at that date in learned circles in Europe. He shows the false etymology 
which would derive the term Muhajtrin from the name of Hagar. The ancient 
Christian fable of the entombment of the Prophet in an iron coffn, suspended 
between earth and heaven is dismissed with ridicule—but in the following 
century Joseph Pitts who had made the Pilgrimage as a slave, still thought 
the tale to be worth refuting. Pococke also deals with the fable of the dove 
which Christians asserted was trained to eat from Muhammad’s ear and was 
presented as a miraculous appearance of the Holy Ghost. The story had been 
perpetuated by Grotius in his De veritate religtonis christianae but Pococke 
obtained from him an admission that it was based on no Muslim authority 
and it does not appear in Pococke's own Arabic translation of the book. 

Pococke’s notes on the Islamic sects are enriched by long quotations from 
al-Ghazali and other Muslim writers. He gives a particularly full account of 
the Mu'tazila, as also of the Shi‘a and Nusayris, whom he may have encountered 
in Syria. This set of notes concludes with the text and translation of a Muslim 
statement of beliefs taken from al-Ghazali. The notes as a whole end with 
information on the four madhhabs, the religious duties incumbent on Muslims, 
and a long account of various customs and superstitions of the Jahiliya. 

Pococke shared his contemporaries’ interest in Arabic proverbs and cites 
many in the course of his notes. These are collected together at the end for 
fuller explanation and Pococke takes the opportunity to make some correc- 
tions to a collection published by Erpenius. The book ends with a set of notes 
on the authors mentioned in the text and notes. Brief biographical details are 
given, largely derived from Ibn Khallikan. In all, Pococke refers to or quotes 
from over 70 Arabic writers. Some of these are late but his range is remarkably 
wide. He makes frequent use of the two great lexicons, al-Sshàh of al-Jawhari 
(d. c. 1008) and al-Qämüs of al-Firtizabadi (d. 1414). Among historical writers, 
Abii al-Fida’, al-Jannabi, and his continuator, Ahmad b. Yisuf, are perhaps 
the most frequently cited and are Pococke’s mam sources for supplementary 
material on the Jahiliya and the life of the Prophet. He draws largely on Ibn 
Khallikan for information on various matters, for example the origin of the 
Mu'tazila. His notes on religious beliefs of the Jahiliya and on Islamic sects 
show much use of al-Shahrastani’s Kitab al-milal wa-l-nihal, written m the 
twelfth century. Here Pococke had discovered an important authority. 
Equally important was his realization of the value of al-Ghazali’s writings. 
Pococke seems to have used an epitome of the Thy 'ulüm al-din made by 
al-Arbali. 
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(vii) Significance of Seventeenth Century work on Muslim History 


What was the significance of Pococke’s work on the Arabic historians ? 
It is difficult to appreciate it to-day, when the study of Muslim history has 
become so much more critical in its approach and specialized in its nature. 
Essentially it lies in the fact that he, together with his predecessors Erpenius 
and Golius and his eighteenth century successors, Ockley, Sale, and Gibbon, 
helped to change the image of Islam in Christian and European minds. This 
he did partly by the refutation of fables such as I have mentioned earlier but 
more effectively by making available fresh and more authentic material and by 
demonstrating with all the erudition at his command that Islam and Muslim 
civilization were worthy of serious study by educated men. His publications 
on Muslim history were not merely learned works but also in a restricted sense 
works of popularization. In the next century the process was to be carried 
further. Ockley was to write an English History of the Saracens and Sale was to 
produce an English version of the Koran preceded by a learned and detailed 
‘Preliminary discourse’. Finally Gibbon was to integrate Muslim history 
with that of the Roman and Byzantine empires. These three writers still 
condition the thinking of the non-specialist on Islam and Muslim history and 
the image which they created, as their footnotes and references show, was 
largely derived from the pioneer work of Pococke. We are now in a third 
phase, when this image and the Muslim sources from which it derives are being 
submitted to the techniques of modern historical criticism but this should not 
obscure the importance of the work of Pococke and the other orientalists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in contributing to a better understanding 
of the Islamic world and its history. 


A NEGLECTED PASSAGE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE CAUCASIAN ALBANIANS 


By C. J. F. DowszrT 


N the majority of the extant manuscripts of the Paimut wn Aluanic 
by Movses Katankatuaci,1 and subsequently in the printed editions ? and 
the Russian translation ? of this work, a passage containing some not unim- 
portant historical information concerning Caucasian Albania in the ninth 
century A.D. has come to be omitted. In 1897 Xaéik Dadean reproduced in 
Ararat * the text of this passage as he found it in two manuscripts in the 
patriarchal library of Etchmiadzin, but owing to the comparative inaccessibility 
of the said journal and perhaps also to the fact that the passage has never 
been translated, it has been overlooked by Western scholars. Fortunately, 
however, the text 18 contamed in the manuscript of the History belonging 
to the British Museum, and although it is not the best text among the group 
of manuscripts which contain the passage, for the readings of the others are 
often to be preferred, it will be reproduced below as the best complete manu- 
script text at our disposal at present. 
In Book m, Chapter 20, of his History,? Movsés relates how al-Ma'mün 


1 ie. 1n those manuscripts first classified as forming Group I by X. Dadean, ‘The MSS of 
Movses Kalankatuagi' [in Armenian], Ararat, 1895, 235, 333-88, 425; 1897, 67, 161. The 
passage is contained in Etchmiadzin MSS nos. 1725 (seventeenth century) and 2561 (a.p. 1664), 
British Museum MS Or. 5621 (seventeenth century), Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale) MS no. 220 
(A.D. 1857), Venice (San Lazzaro) MSS nos. 1485 (seventeenth century) and 1146 (c. A.D. 1842), 
and in a Qarabagh manuscript, variants from which were noted in Venice MS no. 1146; all 
these manuscripts belong to the so-called Group II and will here be referred to as E1725, E2561, 
BM, P220, V1, V2, and Q respectively. I am able to quote the Eteohmiadzin variante through the 
kindness of Dr. N. Akinean of Vienna, who allowed me to consult lists of variante in his possession 
prepared by Dadean. M. M. Al'tman, Jetoricheskis ocherk goroda Gandzhi, chast’ 1 (publication 
of the Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the Azerbaidjan 8.8.R.), Baku, 1949, 
p. 15, n. 1, mentions an article by T. I. Ter-Grigoryan [Tér-Grigorean] entitled K voprosu ob 
' Istorts strany albanskos’ Moiseya Kazankatutskogo (! newdannaya rukopis’ [unpublished manu- 
soript] n/arkhiva In-ta Istoru A. N. Azerb. S.S.R. no. 091). From Al’tman’s brief summary 
of this artacle we see that Tér-Grigorean also considera the passage under discussion to have been 
part of the orginal History. Al’tman (or Tér-Grigorean) rightly points out that ° the inclusion [of 
the missing folios] in the published text of the Htstory of the Albanians adjusta those discrepancies 
in the chronology of Dasxorano: [Kalankatuagi] hitherto unexplained’. I owe this reference to 
Professor Minorsky who has just (June 1957) received Al’tman’s interestang work. 

2 K. Sahnazarean, Paímui'iwn Aluanic arareal Movsws Kalankatuacwoy, Paris, 1860, 
2 vols. ; M. Emm, Movaéss Kalankatuacwoy Paimui'vwn Aluame a&zarhi, Moscow, 1860, reprinted 
Tiflis, 1912. 

5 K. P. Patkanov (Patkanean), Istoriya Agvan Motseya Kagankaivais, St. Petersbu-g, 
1861. 

* X. Dadean, Ararat, 1897, 161 ff.; part of the Armenian text is also quoted by 
M. Barxutareano, Patmut‘twn Aluanic, Part 1, Valaráapat, 1902, 134—5. 

5 MS no. Or. 5261; see F. C. Conybeare, A catalogue of the Armenian manuscripts in the 
British Museum . . ., London 19013, p. 202. My thanks are due to the Director and Trustees 
of the British Museum for permission to reproduce fol. 242r-248v of this manuscript here. 

* Ed. Sahnazarean, vol. Ir, p. 58, ed. Emin (121), p. 265, tr. Patkanean, p. 270; these 
works will henceforth be referred to as 8, E, and Patk. respectively. 
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attacked the Byzantines in the year 280 of the Armenian era (a.D. 831/2) 
and how ‘ after three years’ (i.e. A.D. 834/5) * a certain emir Badsli t came at 
the command of the prince of the Tačiks [the caliph] ’ and martyred a certain 
Yovhan in Naxijevan. After this episode most manuscripts, both editions, 
and the Russian translation continue thus: ‘When another two years 
had passed after this, Xazr Patgos,? a furious and merciless man, came 
and was killed in the same year’. The date apparently implied by this passage 
(a.D. 836/7) considerably embarrassed Markwart, who recognized in this 
]uwg r Xazr, amended to * روسن[‎ *Xald, Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad, who 
governed Armenia for the third time under the caliph Wathiq (824-47) and 
died whilst marching to attack Ishaq b. Ismail al-Tiflisi. Since 836/7 is far 
too early a date for Khalid’s death,? Markwart felt compelled to make other 
amendments in the Armenian text as he knew it, and consequently attempted 


to correct the date by assuming that the reading ' after 2 (p) years’ was an 
error for ' after 8 (r) years ’, concluding that the governorship reported by 
Movses Kalankatuaei fell in the year A.D. 844 or 845. Apart from the fact 


1 This name has been much distorted in the various manuscripte and editions: E, Badol; 
B, Badolh ; 8, var., Bardot; BM, Q, Badz mi; V1, V2, Badsat; Patk., 270, Badsls; the form 
Badsti is contained in a list of variante (in the possession of Dr. N. Akmean of Vienna and miero- 
filmed, for me, with his kind permission, by my friend Dr. W. C. H. Driessen of Nijmegen) from 
a Tabriz manuscript. ‘This ıs clearly al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Badhghisi (542501), who 
was appointed governor of Armenia either under the caliph al-Ma’miin (c. A.D. 786-833) according 
to Ya'qübi, 11,660 (followed by M. Ghazarian, Armenien unter der arabischen Herrschaft, Marburg, 
1903, p. 42, no. 61, and J. Laurent, L? Arménie enire Byzance et l Islam, Pans, 1919, pp. 344—5, 
no. 74), or under al-Mu‘tagim (A.D. 883-42), according to Bal&dhuri, 211. R. R. Vasmer (Fasmer), 
Chronologie der arabischen Statthalter von Armenien, Wien, 1931, 102-3, dates his governorship 
as A.H. 218-20 (a.p. 883/4—835/0). Moveds’ dating is couched in terms too vague to decide 
the question, but seems rather to support Baladhurt. J. Markwart (Osteuropütsche und ostasiatische 
Streifzuge, Leipzig, 1903, 462), followed in this by Laurent (op. cit.. p. 345, no. 76—' l'amirai 
Badols °”) and Vasmer (op. cit., 88.—' Badogi "), has been misled by the form Badol(13). Markwart'a 
analysis of fun ng E Badoli as "Thy eb *Ardi (ie. Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Azdi al- 
Samarqandi) with ite far-fetched explanation of the initial (V... B-, is to be rejected. A correct 
Armenian form of the name would be * Badiei ; in the form Badolt u a has been confused with n o 
and. displaced. 

3 Palgos is the title of ' governor’, also given below (p. 461, n. 3) to Muhammad b. Khalid 
Bukhar& Khodhàh (Bulzar Xoyta Paigos). Hubschmann (Armentache Grammatik, Leipzig, 1895, 
228, 8. patgosapan) considers the form patigos-k' in 'T'ovma Aroruni, Paimut ws tann ÁArcruneac, 
ed. St. Petersburg, 1887, 286, hardly correct. Ita occurrence (in the angular) here and below, 
however, confirms this usage. 

3 cf. Y&' qübi, 1.587; Ghazarian, op. oit., p. 42, no. 64, and. p. 50; Vasmer, op. cit., 89; 
Laurent, op. oib., p. 345, nos. 78, 79, 81; Markwart, op. cit., 408, 410-11, 461. Step‘annos 
Taróneo) (Asolik), Patmut'iwn tezerakan, 11.2, tr. Dulaurier, Paris, 1883, pp. 184-5, gives the 
date of his march on Tiflis as 290 A (30 April 841-29 April 842 4.p.) and says that he died (not 
specifically that he was killed) in the village of Xosapir in Javaxk'. Ibn Khallikàn (tr. Slane, 
rv.230-1) says that he became ill on his way to Tiflis and died at Dwin in A.H. 230 (A.D. 844—5), 
while the Georgian Chronicle supports Moveés’ statement that Khalid was killed: ‘Xali [i.e. 
Xalid] returned a third time and was killed in Jawaxet' ' (S. QauxS‘isvili (ed.), K'ari'lts c'zovreba, 
Tiflis, 1955, 1, 255; Brosset (tr.), Histoire de la Géorgie, 265). 
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that Markwart ought to have calculated the eight years from the last date 
implied by Movsés, i.e. A.D. 834/5, whereby he would have arrived at A.D. 842/3, 
it is now evident that no amendment is necessary, for between the account 
of the martyrdom of Yovhan in A.D. 834/5 and the death of ‘ Xazr Patgos’, 
we must restore a passage which finally implies for the death of Khalid a date 
of 291 A (30 April 842-29 April 843): The complete passage, as contained 
in British Museum MS Or. 5621, is as follows ?: 


TEXT 
British Museum MS Or. 5261 fol. 242r-243v 


Fol 242r huh b f feo ead Fu quienes . lu ۴ ومرعابط‎ uunnnfl, utliánltug, 


adul سور‎ Suypuy pp Saudade ناسلو‎ Yop Sigl. dh. مإسسو>‎ 
wpawpu Šaf wu ptg bbw? dup wud: (Qe wl 
مسمر‎ Jug باسراسكوسممع‎ Saf Eu uuppg® but d powyudarti 
Up ubuph uh php. l qnpunppug ستسيلة‎ yopm jh. pop 
unfupbp. de ul anni Muy opuopgagt p bbe: (Yon pill 
Ghuphuy Lurnppwgh, ع رسعام لمر‎ p ل‎ d ayp, jobt qhu p 
uuilnjs [nqifiibl upm[ , pug uunwl py ulu. عا‎ Yop matky 
Fol 242v ^ gw mump bff: عج]‎ wyw phepun // p اا‎ npunppugu ghum 
aug, y h bgple p باتإرسب _رسعاراسخوس عاتسوسسسرا‎ : 
Cp tah مياص ملس‎ Spal Lung pul, mor phos d سو استسقرس_‎ 
ناس عا‎ q بابومراسس لسن‎ h uppt” Spphgaph Snqnji, app Efi 
ujunpph: WHE اأرسع سكسو‎ appl? npm[ 9 ديدم رأسمسه‎ q 
Ween Supa? opph, عا‎ Y pergu? T] سكس ,وس كسم‎ h 
api. مرو متسوستهارا عأ‎ inp, Subp y مالاتسأسمرامء!‎ : 
be sebo) Jul ho qup momp ملسو‎ di tay 
pu puupuu fu t FE quium gpi anf! 2m pnuijurg بتو سه‎ 12, 
1 See below, م‎ 461, n. 7. 
* The text reproduced here follows the original manuscript exactly, except that it has been 


divided into paragraphs and that proper names are printed with capital initials, the original 
being inconsistent in this respect. 


3 P220 إسعاصطا‎ . * P220 uuu fy: 5 P220 g uCp»pn jb. 

* P220 .رسي سكسك‎ ° P220. Q. E2561; E1725 np Lapfb; V1, V9 om. * P220; V1, V2 upnd . 

° P220 Whewey Yerrsupan, ; E2561, Q... ][ رمكةمسكم اه‎ ; VI VAs . ][ 5 [سرسكم:‎ ; 
E1725... ][ .رس مسكجمم‎ 

10 E2501, E1725, Q; P220 ][ وسكععمب‎ ; Vi, V2 Ue dub: 

n P220 mupu puu jil. 

18 P220 om mnurSuig wuu ph. 
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Fol. 243r 


Fol. 243v 


np fhè È pah اريرس‎ quüSauhrnug ana: dy kufun 
[ngduitib, عا رامس مسر‎ gulbán لس‎ fps pl . npp unb. 
بمانزسرر عا رستكمصسمم‎ pug وسرامس؟‎ d Sup: be شت‎ Ful 
تارمس‎ Maul  تمسإ م‎ . de بارسومموسإيو‎ mmp pulash 
لوطم بس‎ . l g diupinlruh dünnulyupuplríh g opnulyu pub : 


poh سمبامطل‎ X. dq. Pah Leung. p. Fut. n 4bélgng 
وسراشصر‎ uuu _رسطرط‎ b سرزرامط تلسحوس تررسمسسؤس!؟]‎ ][ qniubhg : 

Ubo//ufe b 4 Ep? Suphag شسطمسؤلل1 ط(_يكس[]‎ f, ap 
Juppuhg q uni þpSwhut اكمس‎ Ep, qaptulfhg pep fay boy 
كعالرو‎ ou Suunadjh Q»Enp.p fu, phh bif b> pCa ap yy hye 
upéncf. furyughuy _رسطموع مسا وسربه . ستعيه لغ سراف م‎ muuu 
quomupgh wphtruy of ubbps dee b bay لس‎ bb, boje mb ph 
Desh _رسياسومعلة شعامسطك[]‎ wpupbuy q متعلسمسرسس‎ (Supu, 
q Jiopgujung [ung ,ملسكمسم]_جس‎ upprbuppm gug wth. عل‎ bw f 
thaw wl hp dil bay: سج"‎ ply d munulng watin jup تاوس مامتمع‎ 
fupdu pupu: Of wnn [o pute Ppt) ع(‎ deye) 
yng, U pep وانتسدو[] ا‎ ٠ appt, þe ساسم‎ up 
ul kthgach موسوسرسومس‎ : 

UL J- .كم‎ ab. Baruku jog V] “لسكسمم‎ wl bp dii 
ستو‎ qopa hus jug pup opaniag, bun q hé puquph 
g Void pley’, ط سموطو عا _إممه‎ Qual hp: Yue np سكمسر‎ | 
gium bb fup: Qe E Tune Yusuf: 

P bay udh tpg bp Gn utibu, np. Lung, V] pug عا‎ 
][ وسامرشع ,وام علوط وإسدر‎ yuppocbbugh [php ungu 
ل‎ {of //foup, Jonnu, dpunngnu *, bphga wyungpl wz fupSwg : 

Ye jl لس‎ by tuple Bong pag. houh, q wpdiahuy p, 
WES pul g Suam عا‎ bhp q dunt fig V] queamfg وس‎ up fu 
Ge وسلس ومرامط مل‎ dpa, haku موسا‎ AP hen يسارطلبا‎ 
Guungg كل‎ utbunthag l Saf mwg pug ding : 

Ve ptg unique pog wjunu ply bh fit Sum [i uu. push ربسماس‎ p® 


1 P220 Irplim anunurt Surg ui. 

3 P220, E2501, Q; E1725 (Sugupuu ; V1, V2 (Nuninunnur. 

* P220 F of Apu. 4 P220, pe fu. 5 E2561, Q; P220, E1725 Opbapgfac. 
¢ P220, V1, V2, Q; E2561, E1725 q (ppu. 

7 E2581, E1725, Q; P220 (Say up lugynu tbuungau ; Vl V2 (Sou. puple 


Sunfranngau. 


* P220, E2561, Q; E1726, V1, V2 ) سياس راس روس‎ h pi. 
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he u pup pu of rum YJ feut Qopeny} he VU سوك‎ ? guru uy + 
i by lysh, ub neul r uj lı yr p ser: fh i Chop 
T ngu, l hoonphug gh(nyuQu: 


TRANSLATION 


And the next year? there were heavy rains for 40 days and the River Kur 
filled to overflowing and flooded the land for 15 parasangs beyond its established 
limits. There emerged from the Caspian Sea a dragon-fish as large as a mountain, 
and it swallowed the fishermen’s fish into its belly, and the fishermen laboured 
in vain. Then the sailors devised a plan, assembled in one place and cut the 
fish with a.sword in the region of its tail until it died. The Kur bore it away 
whence it came. Thereafter 1t was easy for the fishermen to catch the fish, 
for they came as though released from prison. 

In the same year Lord Dawit‘, Catholicos of Armenia, died,‘ and he cursed 
those who stole the land of St. Gregory, who were these: Abdlmelk [son of] ë 
Jahab, whereby ° he was killed; Abdla son of Surharé? and Abufap'r? 
Aracaci were taken to Partaw and both flayed alive. 

And we learned this information about the court of the Amir Momnin ° : 
to the right of the court sits the chief of the éurta!? who is greater than the chief 
of the executioners, and on the left the judge and the amir of the Treasury 
who render justice and (receive) the payment of taxes of the universe. One 
appears before them at the ninth hour and receives the. command on the 
following day. They also administer the public services. 

In the year 286 of the Armenian era! 20,000 horsemen suddenly emerged 
from Baghdad and ravaged the land of Albania. Hereupon Sahl i Smbatean, 
who was of the Zarmirhakan family of kings, having as his ally the great 
martyr George,}* lifted up his eyes and met them like an eagle swooping down 
- upon helpless birds. And he smote them and scattered them over the plains 
and put them to flight. In the same year the same Lord Sahl i Smbatean 
captured the rebel Baban, the murderous, world-ravaging, bloodthirsty beast, 
and delivered him into the hands of the Amir Momnin. And for his efforts he 
received a goodly reward from the court, for he received sovereignty over 
Armenia, Georgia, and Albania, to rule authoritatively and regally over all. 


1 Q; P220 [fub Qapaj; E2001 رمممةناسس][]‎ ; E1725 باسم][]‎ apeny; V1, V2 


Utupu. 
* P220, Q, E2501, E1725; V1, V2 lodigus. 
3 ie. A.D. 835/8, one year after al- Badhghisi's arrival in 834/5; see p. 457, n 1. 
t Dawit‘ of Mazaz (cf. Ásolik, 11.2, tr. Dulaurier, p. 134). 
5 V1, V2, om. ; E1725 ° who of the same’ ( ?). 
5 Or ‘by whom’, V1, V2 ‘by the sword’. 
* V1, V2‘ of Surhal' ; E1725 ‘ of Surhar’; BM might be read ‘ of Sur the concubine (harê) ’. 
, 5 P220, Apuóap'r; V1, V2, Abujafr. ? 1e. the 'Amir al-Mu’minin, the caliph. 
1? 1,0, the sühib al-shurta. 1 1.6. 286 A (1 May 837-30 April 838). 
12 Seo Commentary, section A, below. 13 The identity of this martyr George is not olear. 
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In the year 287 of the Armenian era Abraham Amir Momnin went with a 
large army to the kingdom of the Romans and took the great town of Emovria 
(Amorium) hy sword and enslavement. And thence he returned to his abode ; 
he is Apu Sahak.1 | 

In the same year the Lord of Lords Yovhannés, who became lord of 
Armenia, Georgia, and Albania, supplicated the court a second time for these 
three lands through Bulxar Xoyta Patgos.? 

And in this year a locust came from the direction of the Khazars, an extra- 
ordinary thing larger than a sparrow, and it ate up part of the land of Albania. 

After two years* the winter was most severe and afflicted and brought 
death upon many beasts and herdsmen. And in these days the K'alak'akanacik' 5 
came and wrought havoc on the cantons of Sisan Jor and Ámaras.5 And Esay, 
called Abu Muse, rose against them and routed them." 


1 287 A (1 May 838-80 April 880 A.D.) is the correct date for the capture of Amonum by 
Abu Ishàq Muhammad al-Mu‘tagim; the town fell in 838 according to Theophanes Cont., 
2.31 (ed. Bonn, p. 127), more precisely on 23 September 838 according to Arab historians (cf. 
Weil, Geschichte der Chalsfen, Mannheim, 1846-62, 11, 815 ; Daghbasohean, op. at., 10). According 
to Byzantine sources, the caliph was aided in his campaign by the Armenian army (cf. refs. in 
Laurent, op. cit., p. 212, n. 6; R. Grousset, Histoire de U Arménie, Paris, 1047, 354). 

* This Lord of Lords Yovhannés who supplicates the caliph through Bulxar Xoyte Patgos 
(Le. Muhammad b. Khalid Bukhara Khodhāh, governor of Armenia under al-Mu'tagm ; of. 
Markwart, op. cit., 410, 461 ; Ghazarian, op. cit., p. 42, no. 62; Laurent, op. cit., p. 845, no. 77 ; 
Vasmer, op. at., 84, 87, 88, 89, 103) in a.D. 838/9 is Yovhannés of Ova, Catholicos of Armenia 
A.D. 833-55. He was for a time deposed by Bagarat of Tarón, and it was the pro-Arab Smbat 
Ablabas who summoned the synod which restored him to the catholicosate (cf. 'T'ovma Arcruni, 
11.6, pp. 114-15; Vardan, Hawak'umn patmuf ean, ILIN, ed. Venice, 1802, 80; John Catholicos, 
xm, tr, St. Martin, 108-4; Step‘annos Orbélean, 1.37, tr. Brosset, p. 102; R. Grousset, op. ot., 
350-1). The present passage indicates that a direct appeal was made to the caliph to settle 
this ecclesiastical dispute, just as in 704 an appeal was made to the caliph by the patriarch Elia 
to intervene in the Nersaés Bakur affair (see Movaés Kalankatuagi, 11.5). We now have a date 
for Yovhannés’ restoration, elsewhere assumed to have taken place circa A.D. 841 (e.g. R. Grousset, 
op. cit., 350). Movsés’ dating affeota also Bukhüár& Khodh&h. Vasmer (op. cıt., 89) gives the date 
of his appointment aa ‘ beginning of 225 ’ (ino. 12 November 839 a.p.), whereas the present passage 
implies that he was governor already in 287 A (1 May 838-30 April 839 a.p.), which falla in 
A.H. 224 (23 November 838-11 November 839 a.p.). As Vasmer suggests (loc. cit., n. 11), Laurent’s 
date (op. cit., p. 345, no. 77) for the beginning of Bukhara Khodhah’s governorship (a.p. 840/1) 
is too late. 

* BM, Q, E1725, E2501 have an erroneous punctuation (Bulxar, Xoyia, Paigos) which I have 
corrected above; P220 haa (correctly) Bulzar Xoyta P'atkos; V1, V2 (incorrectly) Bulzarzoy 
Tap'atgos (1). 

4 i.e. 289 A (80 April 840-29 April 841). 

5 E1725, V1, V2, Balakanagsk'. 

* Amaras is normally referred to not as a canton (gawar) but as a village in the canton of 
Miws Haband in the province of Arçax ; see Indidean, Storagrut‘iwn Ain Hayastaneage, Venice, 
1822, 306; Hubschmann, ‘ Ortenamen °, 350, In two other instances it is called a canton in 
Moveés (below, p. 464). Sisan Jor (Sisan Valley) seems to be otherwise unknown, unless it is to 
be connected with the canton of Sisakan i kotak in the province of Arcax (Hubschmann, loo. cit., 
pp. 349-50, no. 180; Sis + suffix -än ?, of. Sisakan apud. Hübsohmann, loc. ort., 467). 

The reading K‘aick‘akanagk‘ seems to point to k'alak'akan ' pertaining to the town, urban ' 
and k'alak'acik' ‘ towngmen ’, butis asit stands an unlikely formation. It has been left ın the above 
translation because this follows BM, but Balakanacik' seems to me the better reading ; see below, 

. 463. 
i 7 At this point the other manuscripta and editions take up the story : ‘ When another two 
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COMMENTARY 


A. The antecedents of Sahl + Smbatean 


In this passage, Sahl i Smbatean, who is called Efan£iahik at ut, 19,1 is 
said to be of ‘ the Zarmirhakan family of kings’. This indicates that Sahl was 
the descendant of the Zatmirh Eranáahik who was the sole survivor of the 
EtanSahik family when they were treacherously exterminated by Vardan K‘aj of 
the Mihrakan dynasty and was spared only because he was the husband of 
one of the daughters of Vardan’s family.? KranSahik is not to be taken as the 


title of ,ارانشاه‎ as Markwart already half guessed. Suggestions that 


Sahl was a Bagratid * or that his family came originally from Tarön ° are to be 
discarded, or at least revised, in the light of the present passage, which is the 
only explicit statement on Sahl’s origin, hitherto a mystery, found in Armenian 
sources. One cannot exclude the possibility, however, of this eminently respect- 
able Albanian genealogy having been falsely assumed by Sahl or invented by 
the historian or his source in an attempt to legitimize Sahl’s claim to the throne 
of Albania. 

According to the Arab historians Sahl, although he had been an ally of 
Babek (Baban), was prevailed upon by Afshin to deliver up the fleeing rebel 
who had taken refuge with him.* For this service Sahl received, according to 
Mas'üdi," a royal robe, a crown, and a horse, and was exempted from tribute, 
all of which amounts to an official investiture as ruler of Albania.? The exemp- 
tion from tribute must have been no more than official acceptance of the status 


years had passed after this [1.0. 287 A + 2 + 2 == 291 A (4 n. 842/3)], Xazr Patgos, a furious and 
merciless man, came and was killed in the same year; his son [Muhammad] came, however, 
and took our land by the sword and enslaved us and burned down many churches and then went 
to Baghdad. Returning thence at the king’s command and expense, he built the city of Ganjak 
in the canton of Ar’aka#én [BM add. ın the year 295 (a.D. 846/7)]. After this he raided the 
land of Siwnik! and enslaved the territory of Balk‘ [St. Orb., 1 xxxiii Balasakan (1)] and descended 
into a village called Ark'unaget and straightway ordered the church dedicated to St. Gregory 
to be burned down... .’. 

1 Ed. S, r, p. 54, ed. E. 263, tr. Patk., 266. 

* Mos. Kal., 11.17, ed. S, 1, p. 288, ed. E, 196 (zármirhn Eransahik), tr. Patk., 130. 


3 Stresfz., p. 457, d: ‘If Sahl i Smbatean receives the title of AnawhzuSph (953, 1) 


already in 821/2, this, unless perhaps it denotes his descent from the old princely house of the 
Aron&ahik [ssc], ia incorrect, since Sahl, as we learn from Y a'qubi, took possession of Arran only 
under &l-Mu'tagim ’. a 

t Daghbaschean, op. cit., 6, takes Sahl to be the son of the contemporary generalissimo of 
Armenia, Smbat Bagratuni; this is completely without foundation and his surprise that Sahl 
‘is nowhere called the son of Smbat the Generalisumo but merely the son of Smbat ’ is wholly 
unjustified. Smbat is hardly an uncommon name in Armenian history. 

5 V. Minorsky, ‘ Caucasica IV’, BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 506-8; C. Toumanoff, ‘ The early 
Bagratads ', Le Muston, uxu, 1040, 54. 

5 Laurent, 113; V. Minorsky, op. cit., 610. 

? YIL, p. 126 (Laurent, p. 118, n. 10) ; Tabari, 111.1272, mentions 1,000,000 dirhams for himself, 
100,000 for his son Mu'áwiya, a gem-studded belt, the title of batriq with a taara ; cf. V. Minorsky, 
op. ot., p. 510, n. 2. 

8 Laurent, 74, 113. 
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quo, for already in 835, when Muhammad b. Suleyman al-’Azdi al-Samarqandi 
arrived to govern Armenia, Sahl had revolted against the Arabs and made 
himself master of Arran 1; this fact is discreetly ignored by the caliph in 837. 
The Armenian historian Vardan speaks only of a monetary reward: ‘Sahl, 
son of Smbat, seizes Baban and receives from Ap‘Sin gifts of a thousand kšir 
of silver and yet another hundred thousand ’.2 Movsés’ statement that Sahl 
received sovereignty over Armenia, Georgia, and Albania is, of course, a gross 
exaggeration. Sahl was not even sole ruler of Albania, and T‘ovma Arcruni 
calls him only ‘lord of Sak‘é’.8 Among the prisoners captured by Bogha 
al-Kabir in 854 John Catholicos 4 and T'ovma Arcruni 5 mention three Albanian 
princes: Atrnerseh, lord of Xacen,* Sahl son of Smbat, lord of Sak‘é, and Esay 
Abu Muse, lord of Kt‘ in Arcax." After the murder of the Mihrakan prince 
Varaz T'rdat in 821/2,8 the last vestige of political unity disappeared from 
Albania; his murderer Nerseh, son of P'ilippé, although he is said to have 
stolen all the possessions of Varaz-Trdat, does not appear to have played any 
subsequent role in the destiny of Albania. The Albanian princes seem to 
have ruled independently, although Atrnerseh of Katén was probably the 
most powerful; John Catholicos calls him the ‘ great prince of Albania’, 
he was allied by marriage to the Mihrakans through Varaz-Trdat’s daughter 
Spram after her father’s murder, and his descendants were the chief rulers of 
Albania. 


B. The Balakanacik' 


The reading K'alak'akanacik' of some MSS, which seems to point, although 
a doubtful formation, to k‘alak‘akan ‘urban’ or k'alak'acwk ° townsmen ', 
has been left in the above translation because this follows BM, but Balakanaci 
seems the better reading, the former being possibly a scribe’s attempt to explain 
the latter. 

The Balakanacik' already appear in the History of the Albantans at 11.19.10 
E and S have the form Balakack', but this is probably corrupt. Paris 
(Bibliothèque Nationale) MS no. 219 has Balaket-s-n, but the readings of the 
other Paris MSS (nos. 217, 218, Balakanect-s-n ; 221, Batakandect-s-n ; 220, 
Balantkect-8) all point to an original reading practically identical with that of 
our present text. After the account of the unsuccessful revolt of the canton of 
Balk‘ in E. Siwnik‘ against Babek and the latter's attack on Gelark'uni in 


1 Markwart, Sireifz., 401; Laurent, p. 114, note; Ghazarian, op. cit., 50. 
3 Vardan, XLII, ed. Venice, 1862, p. 79. 

* p.11, ed. St. Petbg., p. 191; V. Minorsky, op. cit., 606. 

* xin, tr. St. Martin, p. 114. 

5 loo. oit., n. 32. 

* Mos. Kal, 111.22, ed. 8, x, p. 69, ed. E, 273, tr. Patk., 278. 

7 See below, p. 464. 

3 Mos. Kai., 111.19, ed. S, x, p. 54, ed. E, 263, tr. Patk., 266. 

* Mos. Kal., 11.22, ed. S, r, p. 69, ed. E, 278, tr. Patk., 278. 

10 ed, S, It, p. 55, ed. E, 264, tr. Patk., 269. 
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W. Siwnik‘ the following year in 276A (a.D. 827/8), Movsés relates + how, some 
time before a.D. 830/1, the Balakanecik' attack.the canton of Berjor and the 
villages of Ureac, Karnaka’, Hakari, and Tap‘at in the province of Arcax, 
only to be repulsed by the Albanian Step‘annos Ablasad with the aid of Babek. 
In a.D. 830/1 (276A + 2 ل‎ 1 = 279A), Step'annos Ablasad is assassinated by 
Dawon and Sapuh, and the Balakanecik' again revolt, fortify themselves in 
Goroz,? and according to Movsés, hold for 12 years the following cantons of 
Albania : Upper Vgykunik', Berjor, Sisakan [i kotak], [Miws] Haband, Amaras, 
Pazkank', Mxank‘ (all in Arcax 3), and Tri (in Uts).4 At this juncture, Movsés 
tells us that ‘ after this, Ablasad’s men seized his murderers and tortured them to 
death [and] Esay, called Abu Musé, a man of peace; the nephew (sister’s son) 
of Ablasad,® took possession of those same cantons and ruled over all. In the 
same year, Baban crossed the River Araxes and encamped in the canton of 
Amaras’. It is clear that if the Balakanecik‘ hold these cantons for 12 years, it 
cannot be until about 841/2 that Esay retrieves them, and this passage must 
therefore be in the nature of a parenthesis anticipating future events. ‘ After 
this’ must mean ' after these twelve years’, while the ' same year’ in which 
Babek marches against them must refer to 830/1. This intervention of Babek 
was clearly to the advantage of Esay Abu Muse and it is possible that he, like 
his uncle Ablasad before him, invoked the Persian’s aid. The impregnable 
nature of the fortress of Goroz is illustrated by the fact that Babek is reduced 
to ‘talking words of peace’ to persuade the rebels to surrender—a method 
markedly different from that employed a few years earlier in Balk’ and 
Gelark'uni—and finally returns to Atrpatakan leaving his general Rostom 
in charge of the action with strict orders ‘not to do battle with the fortress 
but to bring it to submission by friendliness '. The general, however, ignores 
the command and attacks, whereupon ‘ the men of the fortress, trusting in the 
power of Christ and carrying crosses and relics of the saints before them, 
inflict a severe defeat upon the Persian army ’. 

It is clear that the Balakanacik who in 840/1 are defeated by Esay Abu Muse 

1 ed. S, rr, pp. 53-ê, ed. E, 263-4, tr. Patk., 267-9 

2 Probably modern Goris (see Gerusy on map appended to H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia : travels 
and studies, London, 1601, 30? 50’ N., 46° 36’ E). T‘ovma Arcruni, 21.70, mentiona it (p. 186) 
as a ' high place (barjrawandak tels) ' and says (p. 187) that it lay ‘ near the mountain of K't'ii ', 
the headquarters of Esay Abu Musë Professor Minorsky has calculated (op. oit., 513) that 
K'tá (and therefore Goroz) lay ın the region of Shusha. Uxtanés Urhayec: mentions ‘ the 
canton of Goroz near the plain of Partaw, called P'aytakaran' (M. Brosset, Deux historiens 
armémens ..., St. Petersbourg, 1870, 344; Uxtanés Kpiskopos, Paimutswn bazanman Vrac 4 
Hayoc, Ch 64, Valarsapat, 1871, Pt. 2, p. 121). 

3 Hubschmann, ' Ortanamen’, 351-2. 

4 ibd., 352. 

5 For the biography of Esasy Abu Muss see V. Minorsky, op. cit, 512 ff. Laurent has 
considerably confused Esay's genealogy. He takes Varaz-Trdat’s son Step'annos (actually killed 
as an infant ‘ on his mother's breast ’ ın 821; cf. Mos. Kal., 01.19, ed. S, r, p 54) to be Step'annos 
Ablasad (p. 112), whenoe 1t would follow that Esay, correctly called a nephew of Ablasad else- 
where (p. 113, n. 6), would be Varaz-Trdat's grandson, which is absurd. On p. 113 Esay is said 
to be the son of Átrnerseh son of Sahak of W. BSiwnik', whereas Atrnerseh’s sons are specifically 
named (Mos Kal., 111.22, ed. S, rr, p. 69, tr. Patk., 278) as Grigor and Apuset'. 
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are the same people who revolted in 830/1, and the present passage is a con- 
firmation of the (approximate) period of 12 years given in 11.19 as the duration 
of the Goroz rebellion. As to the identity of these Balakanacik/, Professor 
Minorsky ! has pointed to Baylagàn, and notwithstanding the unexpected 
Arabic form of the name of the province the Armenians knew as P'aytakaran, 
this is historically feasible. The province of P'aytakaran would, like Siwnik', 
have revolted against Babek who, despite his alliances with local personalities 
like Step'annos Áblasad and Esay Abu Musé, was unable at this period of his 
career to control the large territory he sought to wrest from Arab authority. 
A further complication im this historico-philological problem is the fact that 
Step‘annos Orbélean, referring to the revolt of (according to Movsés Kalanka- 
tuaci) the canton of Balk‘ in 826, appears to attribute it not to Baik‘ but to the 
people of Balasakan (the plam of Balasajan).2 The manuscript in Brosset’s 
possession, however, has the reading Balakan (Brosset: Baghacan)* and is 
clearly to be preferred to Balasakan, which is probably due to seribal confusion. 
Even if the Balasakan form here were genuine, however, there would be no 
compulsion to prefer it to Movses '. Much of the subject matter of this particular 
, chapter in Step‘annos Orbélean is probably taken from Movsés and where 
the former differs he (Step‘annos) is not to be preferred. In explaining, for 
example, how Vasak of Siwnik' called in Babek, he mentions Mruan (Merwan) 
as coming to Armenia in 176 A/a.p. 737, whereas Movsés says the invader 
to be Sewada and the year to be 270 A (a.D. 821/2).4 Movses' information is 
clearly compatible with Babek’s dates, while Step'annos is & century out. 


C. The ‘ dragon-fish’ 

The identity of the yf houuwámjh visapajukn, literally ° viSap-fish " or 
* dragon-fish ’, which entered the flooded Kura in a.n. 835/6 and caused such 
anxiety to the fishermen before it was finally killed with a sword, is some- 
thing of a problem. The word is used in the Armenian Bible5 and the 
Armenian Physiologus ê for Greek «fjros. Elsewhere in the Bible" kĝros is 
represented by 44m két, and in the Physiologus visapajukn is used as a gloss 
on this loanword (i.e. kéin vtSapajukn) ? as well as independently. The Georgian 


1 op. oit., 513. 

a St. Orb., xxxn, ed. Tiflis, pp. 158, 159, tr. Brossot, 1, p. 96 (both following Sahnazarean’s 
Paris edition of 1859). There are references to this discrepancy in V. Minorsky, op. cit., 513, 
and E. Honigmann and A. Marioq, Recherches eur les Hes gestae divi Saports, Bruxelles, 1953, 
p. 88, note. 

3 Brosset, I, p. 96, n. 3. 

4 St. Orb., xxxii, tr. Brosset, 1, p. 95 ; Mos. Kal., 111.19, ed. 8, rr, p. 54, ed. E, 203, tr. Patk., 266. 

* Jonah ii, 11. 

t N.Y. Marr, Fiziolog—Armyano-gruzinskit zvod (Teksty i razyskantya . . . kniga v1), 
St. Petersburg, 1904, 26, 98. 

7 e.g. Gen. i, 21; Jonah ii, 1, 2. 

* N.Y. Marr, op. oit., 27. 

* ibid., 26. 
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equivalent of etfapajukn in the Physiologus is م‎ g d-o ون‎ 60 vešap’-t‘ evet 
' velap'-fish ’ 1 while kéin visapajukn is represented by 39 993- yBAo vesan’ - 
k'ari ‘ vesap’-whale’.2 By itself, Arm. eifap is used extensively in the Bible 
to translate Greek Spd«wy which itself represents a variety of Hebrew words.? 
The use of vedap’, a loanword from the Armenian,‘ is more extensive in the 
Georgian Bible, for where, e.g. at Jonah ii, 1, the Armenian version has Ket, the 
Georgian has vedap’s didi ‘large vedap’’,® and at Jonah n, 11, where the 
Armenian haa vapajukn, the Georgian has veSap’s alone. 

In Armenian mythology the všap is as indeterminate and polymorphous 
as dragons and monsters anywhere. Its one indispensable characteristic is 
enormous size ; in the words of Vardan Vardapet, ' there is no such thing as a 
k'aj or a vtsap; visap is only a word, for whatever in the world is of great 
size is called a vidap ’. The same writer explains the vidap of Psalm lxxii, 14 
(A.V. ‘ Leviathan ’) as referring to Pharaoh.” The visap could be a land or a 
sea monster, as witness Eznik Kolbaci: '... They call visaps both the 
enormous land-snakes and the mountam-shaped marine beast, l mean whales 
(két-k*) and dolphins (delp'sn-k'). . . . Do you see that the Scriptures call the 
great fish born in the sea vidaps? . . . The visaps are nothing but great land- 
snakes or enormous fish, concerning which latter it is said that they are as tall 
as mountains and very big, and that the small fishes are their prey and food, 
just as some very small insects or animals are those of the big snakes '.8 The 
thirteenth-century Géorg Vardapet tells us that ‘ the Scriptures call the huge 
whales (két-k‘) in the unnavigable seas višaps on account of their great and 
monstrous size’, and that ‘as the whale viSap-fish (kein višapajukn) dwells 
in distant and deserted seas, so does Satan dwell in barren souls’,® while 
an Armenian ritual says that ' the hosts of unclean spirits shall be crushed by 
His power as Dagon the eisapajukn by the ark of the Lord ’.1° 

Although, as far as marine life is concerned, Eznik specifies the whale 


1 ibid., 26 ; of. the German translation by G. Graf, ° Der georgische Physiologos °, Caucasica, 
fasc. 2, 1925, pp. 105-6. 

* Marr, op. cit., 27, 57. , 

3 eg. Exod. vii, 9, 10. Hebrew tannin, Authorized Version ‘serpent’; Job vin 12, tannin 
‘whale’; Job xx, 16, pethen ' asp’; Amos ix, 3, nahağ ‘ serpent’. 

_ TF. Kluge, ° Die griechischen, armenischen und persischen Lehnworter im Georgischen ’, 
WZEM, xxx, 1917-18, p. 114, nr. 20. 

5 N. Y. Marr m N. Y. Marr and J. Smirnov, Les vichaps, Leningrad, 1931, and Fiízwlog, 98, 
concludes that the Armenian Bible first had vidap in this passage, translated by the Georgians 
as veJap' ; then the Armenians revised it on the Greek text to ket, while the Georgians retained 
the old reading. 

° Vardan Vardapet, Harcmunk' ew patasramk' ' Questions and answers’, quoted from 
Etchmiadzin MS no. 463 (a.D. 1628) by N. Y. Marr, ‘ Iz letnei poezdki v Armemyu IV ’, Zagiski 


Vostochnogo Oidela Imperaiorskogo Russkogo Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestva, v, 1890, [publ.] 
1891, 219-23. 


? ibid 
5 Eznik Kolbaci, Hic alandoc ‘ Refutation of the Sects ’, 1.26, ed. Venice, 1026, pp. 114-15. 


° Géorg Vardapet, ‘Commentary on Isaiah’, quoted by Nor bafgirk! haykazean lezus, IL, 
Venice, 1836-7, 828, 824. 


10 Madtoc, ibid., 824 ; of. 1 Samuel v, 1-4. 
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and the dolphin as visaps, the monster of 835/6 was neither of these. There are 
no whales in the Caspian, nor any dolphins," and unless we wish to dismiss the 
matter as a fisherman’s tale, we are forced to look elsewhere for the identifica- 
tion of & marine creature which, though of considerable size, could yet be killed 
by the sword. The largest fish in the Caspian at the present day are the sturgeon, 
one variety of which, the Huso huso, can attain a length of four metres and a 
weight of one and a half tons. In 1827 one of these fish was caught in the 
Caspian weighing one and a half tons,? while a specimen approximately twelve 
feet long has been caught in the mouth of the Kura.* The Huso huso has the 
largest mouth of any member of the Acipenseridae and feeds mainly on roach, 
herring, and chub. Berg states that it is now oaught singly in the Kura and 
gives statistics for numbers caught in the lower reaches of the Kura.” The 
'dragon-fish' of the present passage was probably much further upstream 
than the lower reaches of the Kura during the flood, and a large sturgeon in 
unfamiliar waters might well have given rise to the tale reported in Movsés 
Kalankatuaci. To suggest this explanation is not to be unaware of being, 
as a non-ichthyologist, somewhat out of one’s depth. 

Eznik has told us that the vidap could be a land or a sea monster. It could 
also, apparently, be both, for an interesting account of a potentially amphibious 
specimen, kindly pointed out to me by Dr. D. M. Lang, is contained in the 
Georgian Life of St. David of Gareja. ‘If the dragon had entered the river 
waters’, the angel of the Lord who has killed the monster tells St. David, 
* he would have passed on into the sea. By eating the fish there, he would have 
grown enormous in size, and have overturned many ships in the ocean and 
destroyed many living souls in the seas '.5 An ability to become airborne is 
also reported, for Vardan Vardapet discloses that many people claimed to 
“have seen visaps rise from the earth to the skies’.? This might refer to the 
fact that the whirlwind was looked upon as the action of a vidap; Movses 
Xorena¢i refers to the ‘ convulsions of visaps swollen from the blowing of the 
winds by their gigantic gaping’, while John of P'arisos called Sarkawag 
Vardapet (twelfth century) feels himself obliged to refute the views of ° ignorant 
peasants ’, pointing out that ‘ the swirl of dust from the ground into the air in 
a hurricane is not a višap, but a whirlwind’. Eznik also reveals that it was 
thought that višaps could assume all manner of shapes (such as those of men, 


1 N. A. Bobrinski, Opredelite” mlekopitaywshchikh SSSR, Moscow, 1944, p. 108: ‘ they 
[Delphinidae] do not occur 1n enclosed basins, in particular the Caspian (v zamknutykh basseinakh, 
v chastnosti v Kaspit, otswtstuuyut) ’. 

2 L, 8. Berg, Ryby presnykh vod SSSR i sopredelnykh siran, Moscow, 1948, 1, 57; Bolshaya 
Sovetskaya enisiklopediya, xv, 1950, 538 (sub art. ‘ Beluga ’). 

3 Berg, op. cit., p. 61, n. 2. 

4 Bolsh. Sov. ents., xx, 1053, sub ‘ Kaspiiskoe More’, plate facing p. 327. 

5 Berg, op. oit., 61. 

* D. M. Lang, Lives and legenda of the Georgian Saints, London, 1056, 85-6. 

7 Hargmunk' ew pataszanik', loc. cat. 

5 Paimufiwn Hayoc, 1137, ed. Venice, 188], p. 476. 

3 Treatise on seismology, quoted by Nor bafgirk', x1, 824. 
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snakes, mules, and camels), lived in palaces, kept beasts of burden, hunted 
like men, and kept kings and heroes (e.g. Artavazd) prisoner, etc.1 The 
literature on the viSaps is quite extensive,? but this is, I feel, not the place 
for an excursion into the world of mythology, which will have to await another 
occasion. 


It will be seen that the present passage so accurately covers the events 
of the missing period of eight years which Markwart was compelled to postulate 
on the basis of outside evidence that the question of later invention and 
interpolation into the text of the History of the Caucasian Albanians hardly 
arises, and we must rather assume that in some way it came to be omitted 
from the manuscripts of Group I. Its comparative importance will also be 
recognized. Apart from minor details (from the linguistic point of view its 
support for the form patgos is welcome), it implies a reasonable date for the 
death of Khalid, gives us a plausible genealogy for the prince Sahl i Smbatean 
whose origin has hitherto been obscure, corroborates the dates given by Greek 
and Arab historians for the capture of the Persian rebel Babek and the 
fall of Amorium, allows us to identify the Arab governor Muhammad b. Khalid 
Bukhara Khodhah, and, by its mention of the K‘alak‘anacik‘ or Balakanacik', 
leads us to a re-examination of the revolts and invasions with which the prince 
Esay Abu Muse had to contend before establishing his authority in his part 
of Albania. 


1 Kile alandog, 1.25, ed. Venice, 1926, pp. 113-15; of. Movsés Xorenagi, 1.30, ed. Venice, 
1881, p. 125, etc. 

3 See M. H. Ananikian, in J. Hastings (ed.), Encyclopedia of religion and ethics, 1, 1908, sud 
Armenia (Zoroastrian), para. 3, pp. 799-800; Minas Tchéraz, ‘Notes sur la mythologie 
arménienne ’, Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orwenialhsts, London 1893, 
827-8. On the Iranian origin of the viBap, see E. Benveniste, ‘ L’origine du vidap arménien ’, 
Revue des Études Arméniennes, vir, 1927, 7-0. On the large stone images of fish found in the 
Caucasus, see N. Y. Marr and J. Smirnov, Les vtchaps, Leningrad, 1931, and refs. in O G. von 
Wesendonk, ‘ Uber goorgisches Heidentum ', Caucasica, fage. 1, 1924, p. 37, n. 2. 


COMPOUND AND CONJUNCT VERBS IN HINDI? 
By J. Burton-Pace 


N a previous study ? I indicated that some verbal constructs in Hindi whose 
components were analysable, at the morphological level, as noun -]- verb 
could be considered as comprised in the overall category of verb at the syntactical 
level on account of their patterning in the participial forms,? and suggested 
T. Grahame Bailey's term ‘ conjunct verbs '* as & convenient term of reference 
for this sub-category. The aim of the present study is to consider ‘ conjunct 
verbs ' more closely, and to relate both these and what Bailey terms °“ compound 
verbs ’5 to each other and to the Hindi verbal system as a whole.  Bailey's 
‘conjunct verbs’ are arranged in three categories, and the validity of this 
classification of his is also considered here. 

It is unfortunate that all Hindi grammars published so far have employed 
and re-employed notional labels for grammatical categories which are delimit- 
able by formal and syntactical criteria. The following outline description of 
the verb, which is not intended to be exhaustive but rather attempts to provide 
a framework of reference for the relation of the categories under discussion 
to the verbal system as a whole, is based on such criteria. The notional labels 
(e.g. ‘ causative ’, ‘impersonal’, ‘ desiderative ’, “ continuative ', etc.) are not 
used here ; this does not preclude the use of some of these terms at a later stage 
of analysis where the semantic statement has to be integrated with the state- 
ments made at the formal and syntactical levels. 

Transitiviiy (intransitive/transitive) and aspect (imperfective/perfective) 
are set up by reference to syntactical patterning within the sentence.9 The 
following table illustrates the main features by which these categories are 
established.” 


1 This study represente an expanded form of a paper presented to the xxiv. Internation- 
aler Orientalisten- Kongrees, Munchen, September 1957. 

1 °‘ The syntax of participial forms in Hindi ', BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1957, 904—104. 

3 ibid., p. 99; the example quoted there, daan kornaa, was considered as a verb rather than 
as noun + verb in the construction under discussion, although both daan and kernaa have 
independent status as noun and verb respectively. 

* T. Grahame Bailey, Teach yourself Hindustani, 79 ff. 

5 ibid., 71 ff. 

* cf. Burton-Page, op. oit., 95; W. S. Allen, ‘A study in the analysis of Hindi sentence- 
structure’, Acta Linguistica, VI, 2-3, 1950-51, 68-886. 

' The transcription follows that of my previous article. The vocabulary of this table is : 
lopkaa, n.masc. ‘boy’; lopkii, n.fem. ‘girl’; cagy, nfem. ‘tea’; laanaa ‘to bring’; piinaa 
‘to drink’. The form of the verb ending in -NAA is the usual ' dictionary entry’ form. 

The choice of laanag, as an ‘intransitive verb taking a direct object’, is intentional, ag 
this enables a range of examples to be presented within the same sentence structure for the 
intransitive and transitive verbs—end, incidentally, illustrates the deficiencies of the traditional 
method of definition in notional terms (‘an intransitive verb is one which does not take an 
object ’) which must be qualified by many exceptions. The more usual sentence structure where 
V- is intransitive is N, | V—. 
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Iniransitive Transitive 
lopkaa caay laataa he 
lepkii caay laatii he 
lepkaa caay-ko laataa he 
lepkii caay-ko laatii he 
Imperfective 
lepkaa casy piitsa he 
lepkii caay piitii he 
lepkaa caay-ko piitaa he 
lepkii caay-ko piitii he 
lepkaa caay laayaa he 
lepkii caay laaii he 
lorkaa caay-ko laayaa he 
lepkii caay-ko laaii he 
Perfectwe 


lopke-ne caay pii he 
lepkii-ne caay pii he 
lepke-ne caay-ko piyaa he 
lopkii-ne caay-ko piyaa he 


The structure of all these sentences can be symbolized as N,|N,|V-. When 
gender-concord operates between N, and V— in both imperfective and perfec- 
tive, and is independent of N, (and N,-ko) the verb is classified as intransitive ; 
when gender-concord operates between N, and V- in the imperfective, but 
between N, and V- in the perfective, or is absent with the perfective when 
N, is followed by the particle ko, the verb is classified as transitive. Transitive 
verbs are further distinguished by the particle ne operating within N, when the 
verb is perfective. 

The classification into imperfective and perfective depends on (1) the formal 
characteristic of the ending -taa/-te1/-te/-itt in paradigmatic relationship with 
-aa/-ti/-e/-%1, and (11) the syntactical characteristic of the operation of concord 
between the transitive verb with N, (imperfective) or with N, (perfective), 
or with the possibility of the non-operation of concord (N,-ko, perfective). 
This syntactical differentiation applies only to transitive verbs; the extension 
of imperfective/perfective to intransitive verbs is, however, convenient. 

Verbs may be classified formally as normal (e.g. pephnaa), extended (e.g. 
pephaanaa), or re-ezxiended (e.g. pophvaanaa). This classification covers the 
so-called ‘ causals’ and ‘ double causals’; some verbs which are connected 
semantically, and whose historical connexions are apparent from an ablaut- 
relationship (e.g. kefmaa ‘be cut’, kaa[naa ‘cut’; fuufnaa ‘be broken’, 
tornaa ' break’, ete.) will of necessity be assigned to the ‘normal’ category, 
and where ‘four degrees of causality’+ occur (e.g. bemdhnaa—baadhnaa— 


1 of. Bailey, op. cit., 58: ©... some [verbs] actually have three [causals] '. 
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bemdhaanaa—bamdhvaanaa) the first two will be ‘normal’, the third ‘extended’, 
and the fourth ' re-extended '; it is not necessary to state that the third or 
fourth form is ‘ extended’ from either the first or the second form, as this 
terminology has no reference, in the first instance, to historical or semantic 
criteria. 

Verbs may be simple or compound, and these terms are used formally, with 
no reference to any ° verbal notion’!: pephnaa, pephaanaa, pephvaanaa are 
simple; peph denas, pephaa denaa, pophvaa denaa are compound. In com- 
pound verbs the second element is one of a restricted series of operators ; 
these are listed in the table on p. 474, where their syntactical possibilities are 
indicated by superscript * and * before the verbal form, and by superscript 
1 and F after the verbal base of the operator. A superscript figure, ?, indicates 
the possibility of gender and number concord being shown by the form to which 
it is attached. Thus, “Vtaa® rah? indicates that rehnaa may function as an 
operator in either the imperfective or perfective aspect? with the form of the 
main verb (V) which ends in -taa/-tst/-te, and that such main verb may be 
intransitive or transitive; the indication of the operator as yaanaa in the 
first column indicates that jaanaa is an intransitive verb. It may be noted 
here that paanaa and kernaa are transitive when functioning as independent 
simple verbs or as the main verbs in compounds. 

Compound verbs can be symbolized as VO. 

The letter A is used on the table to symbolize an auzilsary. The auxiliaries 
are again formal terms, and comprise the forms he, thaa, ho, hogaa, and hotaa 
(disregarding the possibilities of paradigmatical variation of each of these for 
the purposes of this statement ; these forms are masculine 3rd person singular). 
The auxiliaries may be used to form tenses in the imperfective or perfective 
aspects; some tenses are formed without auxiliaries. Thus, from perhnaa 
‘to read ' are formed : 


I mperfective Perfective 
(veh) pephtaa he (us ne) pephaa he 
(veh) perhtaa thaa (us ne) pophaa thaa 
(veh) peghtaa ho (us ne) pephaa ho 
(veh) pephtaa hogaa (us ne) pephaa hogaa 


1 of. Bailey, op. cit., 71: ' When two verbs are so joined that they convey a single idea, they 
become one compound verb. But if the verbs both retain their own meaning, there are two verbs ' 
[thereby excluding many of what are regarded here as ‘ compound verbs’), and, p. 72: ' Com- 
pound verbs . . . are formed by prefixing the root of a verb to certain auxiliary verbs which 
lose their proper meaning ’. 

2 rehnaa has sometimes been described aa a ‘marker of imperfective aspect’. This is unfortu- 
nate, since it leads to the use of ° aspect ' at two different levels of description, the grammatical 
and the semantic; this sort of description is, presumably, transferred from the terminology of 
description of such languages as Russian, where ‘aspect’ is used primarily with a semantic 
significance, but may be readily associated with a formal criterion (e.g. the presence or absence 
of preverbs such aa no-, Ha-, or of infixes such as -6a-, -uea-, etc.). In this paper ‘ aspect’ refers 
to the grammatioal level of analysis only ; the term Aktionsart is suggested for use at the semantic 
level. 
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Imperfectwe Perfeotive 
(veh) pephtaa hotaa (us ne) pephaa hotaa 
(veh) pephtaa (us ne) pephaa + 


(veh) perhe 

(voh) pephegaa 

(tuu) perh/(tum) porho/(aap) 
perhiye 

Of the non-finite forms, pephtaa (huaa) and pephaa (huaa) may be regarded 
as imperfective and perfective respectively 2 no aspect classification is neces- 
sary for peph/pephke/pephker, pephnaa, pephnevaalaa, etc. 

The auxiliaries (4) may similarly be used to form tenses with compound 
verbs. Thus, from the VO form *Vtaa® rohi?, when pe[hnaa is the ° main 
verb' (V), there could be formed such tenses as (veh) pephtaa rehtaa hz, 
(veh) porhtii rehtii he, (veh) porhtaa rehtaa thaa, (veh) pephíaa rehaa thaa, etc. O, 
then, implies the possibility of A, and VOA is a usual verbal form in positive 
statements; VO negative particle A is, however, restricted to ‘ particular 
denial ’,3 which may be indicated formally by the particle to. 

Cases of VO,O,(A) are restricted to the following : 


(a) where O, is jaanaa following ''Vaa?, and O, is soK1P, loglP, culi", or 
roh? ; e.g. pephaa jas sektaa he, pephaa jaane legaa, etc. 

(b) where O, is ,مل‎ le?, daal?, ox rakh?, and O, is jaa™® : e.g. kaat daalaa 
jaaegaa, de diyaa goyaa thaa, etc.* 

(c) where O, is 188388 and O, ker! or caa : e.g. thok jaayaa kertaa he, 
chuut jaayaa caahtaa thaa, etc. 


VO does not occur in the participial forms corresponding to Víaa huaa, 
Vaa huaa, nor in the forms corresponding to V/Vke/Vker. The paradigmatic 
range of VO is otherwise formally coincident with that of V— in the fmite 
forms, but the syntactical use of VO is less extensive than that of V— within 
the same context of situation—i.e., there may be (a) some contexts of situation 
where V— and VO (V representing the same verb in each case) can alternate, 
and (b) some contexts where either V— or VO may be used, without the possibility 
of alternation. This may be illustrated by the following examples, to which 
a free translation is attached : 


(a) 1. us ne mujhe duudh becaa 


us ne mujhe duudh beo diyaa He sold me some milk 


1 (vəh) pephtaa and (us ne) pephaa are regarded as tenses with no auxiliary rather 
than as tenses with zero auxilary ; zero does not commute within the 4 system, for example, 
where O 18 rohaa?, 

1 of. Burton-Page, op. cit., 94. 

? This 18 Jlustrated by the last example in group 7, p. 473. 

* Such forms as le jaa yaa goy&a ‘it was taken away’ probably indicate that le jaanaa 
8 to be regarded as F- (1.0., *lejaanaa) rather than VO, in spite of the ‘space’ as written in modern 
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2. us ne mujhe do ser duudh becaa 
us ne mujhe do ser duudh bec diyaa 
3. us ne tumhé kitne ser duudh becaaP i ni 
us ne tamhé kine ser duodh bee How many seers of milk did he sell 
diyaa ? you ? 
(b) 4. kyaa us ne tumhé duudh becaa P Did he sell you any milk ? 
kyaa us ne tumhé duudh bec diyaa? Did he sell you the milk (as was 


He sold me two seers of milk 


previously agreed) ? 
5. kyaa us ne tumhé do ser duudh Did he sell you two seers of milk ? 
becaa P (possible answer: No, only one) 
kyaa us ne tumhé do ser duudh Did he sell you the two seers of milk ? 
beo diyaa P (possible answer: No, he hasn't 
done so yet) 
6. us ne tumhé kyaa becaa P What did he sell you? (melk, or 
what ?) 
us ne tumhé kyaa bec diyaa ! What did he sell you! (ie. he ‘ sold 
you a pup ' !) 
7. us ne mujhe duudh nohii becaa He didn’t sell me any milk (but I 
bought some butter) 
us ne mujhe duudh nohui bec 03588 He hasn't sold me the milk (yet, but 
I'm expecting hum soon) 
us ne mujhe duudh bec to nohi He didn't sell me the milk, he gave 
diyaa, de hii diyaa it to me 


The examples of section (a) refer to the same context of situation for each 
member of the pairs: e.g. either example of the first or second pair could be 
used in reply to the question ‘ What did he do when he was here a few minutes 
ago *' This does not imply that such variation is possible for sentences differing 
only in the verb being F- or VO in all contexts of situation: e.g. the first pair 
could be separated contextually in reply to the question * What connexion did 
you have with him when he was trading in this neighbourhood last year *', 
in which case the sentence with V— would be used to the exclusion of the sentence 
with VO. 

Before considering the status of the conjunct verb, NY. as ‘ verb’ per se 
or ‘ verb with a noun as its predicate or object’, it is necessary to consider 
sentence structure in more detail. The sentence structure N,|N,|V— has 
already been referred to &bove.? As Allen remarks, N, may be labelled 
‘subject’ and N, ‘ object’ for convenience, but it must be remembered that 
these categories are set up by criteria of positional order. The sentence with 
three N places must, however, be considered, which will entail the three places 
being re-labelled : N, is now the ‘ object’, and Na, the additional place, may, 
with a similar caveat, be labelled ' indirect object ’, e.g. : 

1 of. Platts, Hindustani grammar, § 205. 


3 p. 470; of. also Allen, op. cit., 73. 
3 Allen, op. cit., 73-4. For my use of ' place’ and. ' order’, of. BSOAS, xix, 1, 95-6. 
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N 1 N 9 N 3 y- 
us ne mujhe duudh becaa He sold me the milk 
më ne bhaaii ko kitaab dii I gave (my) brother a book 


where the ' indirect object’ is indicated by the particle ko, or in the case of 
pronouns by the ' alternative object form '.! 
The ° direct object ’ may also be indicated by the particle ko,? e.g. : 
mË ne bhaaii ko kitaab ko diyaa I gave (my) brother the book 
It is, therefore, important to recognize such sentences as 
mË ne us ko dekhaa I saw him 
and 
mË ne us ko diyaa I gave (it) to him 
as assignable to two separate sentence-structures, the first to N,|N,|V-, 
the second to N,|N4| NS| V- where N, is represented by zero (in commuta- 
tion with e.g. use ‘it’); Le. the two us ko in these sentences, while formally 
identifiable, are syntactically separate. This separation is conditioned by the 
selection of V—: one set of verbs (dekhnaa, etc.) has colligational possibilities 
within the structure N, | N, | Y~, another set (denaa, etc.) within the structure 
N| Nal N| V-. E 
This 18 clearly relevant to NV, as there may be apparent formal identity 
of construction between V- and NV sentences; e.g.: 


(a) mê ne us ko kitaab dii I gave him a book 
and 
(b) mË ne us ko daan dii T gave (it) to him as alms 


may suggest the analysis N, | Na | Ng | V- in each case, distributed as indi- 
cated by the columns. The ‘ identity ' breaks down, however, as each example 
is extended ; thus, in (b) there is the possibility of V— being represented by 
diyas /dii/die/dii,? whereas in (a) only dii is possible as long as N, remains 
unchanged, although only diyaa is possible if kitaab ko is put for Ng. This 
indicates that the grammatical relationship between kitaab and dii is not the 
same as that between daan and dil. The possible further extension of (b) to 
(c) mã ne us ko kitaab daan di I gave him a book as alms | 

suggests that the analysis should be N,|N,|N daan dii, ie. N, |Na|Ns|NF, 
parallel to that of (a), and that in (a) and (b) above the structures are 
N,|N,|N3|V—- and N,|N;|N3| ANY respectively, N; in (b) being represented by 
zero. The dissimilarity of relationship between N, and V-, kitaab and dii, and 
between the N and the V of WV, daan and dii, is further shown by the com- 
mutation possibility of N, with N, -+ ko: më ne use kitaab ko diyaa; there is, 


1 mujhe = mujh ko, tumhé = tum ko, use = us ko, eto. The selection of one or other 
of these may be stylistic where only one ‘object’ form is involved; where two ‘objects’ are 
involved, one being a pronoun, the ‘ alternative ’ form قد‎ used to avoid... KO... K0.... 

2 of. examples on p. 470 above, and Allen's ' definite ' forma, op. cit., examples on pp. 84-6. 

3 Le. where reference is implicit, depending directly on the context of mtuation, to maso. 
sing., fem. sing., maso. plur. and fem. plur. nouns respeotively. 
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on the other hand, no possibility of colligating! daan with ko in this sentence 
structure. 

This type of NV represents Bailey’s ‘first construction’: ‘the two are 
joined so closely as to become one word, and the gender of the noun does not 
matter ’.2 It is perhaps more appropriate to say that the JV of the bound form 
NP has no autonomous function as a noun at the syntactical level. This is 
shown by the example above (daan as an independent noun 8 masculine), 
and similarly in cases where the N of NV is independently a feminine, e.g. : 

us ne opnaa paa[h , yaad kiyaa He committed his lesson to 
memory 
us ne epne paath ' yaad kie He committed his lessons to 
memory 
cf. N used independently : 
mujhe yaad ne thii ] did not remember 

The complete potentiality of paradigmatic range of NV is that of V-, 

not that of VO; eg.: 

mol le cukaa NYO 

daan diyaa jaa soktaahe NPO, O, A 

yaad kortaa huaa ... NỌ taa huaa 

yaad kii huii kehaani ÑV aa huaa 

yaad korke NV ke 
cf. the restrictions on VO, p. 472 above (such forms as e.g. *baa[ le cukaa, 
*baat diyaa jaa saktaa he, *baat delaa huaa, “baat diyaa huaa, *baat dekar, eto. 
do not occur). 

The final verbal element in NV is thus clearly to be separated from the 
final verbal element in VO on the basis of their different paradigmatic 
potentialities. This, with the difference in syntactical implication of NV 
and VO which has already been referred to, is sufficient justification for 
separating ° compound ' and ‘ conjunct ' verbs.? 

Bailey's ‘second construction’: ‘noun [Le. the nominal element whose 
positional order is immediately before the verb] with ka, ki, according to 
gender ' * covers instances of the type 

mě ne us kii prefenjsaa kii I extolled him [did his praise] 

1 The terms ' colligate °, ‘ colligation ' have not always been used in this paper in the precise 
sense in which they were orginally used by H. F. Simon in ' Two substantival complexes in 
standard Chinese’, BSOAS, xv, 2, 1953, 327-55 ; there ‘ colligation' was applied to desoribe 
the syntactic juxtaposition of two or more categories, whereas here it is applied also to a relation- 
ship in terms of the ' grammatical company’ kept by particular words. It might indeed be 
possible to separate the two relationships by the use of such an expression as ‘ word-colligation ' ; 


but my use of the one term here does not seem likely to cause Mcd and I have not thought 
it necessary to add to the burden of technical terms. 


3 Bailey, op. cit., 80. t op. oit., 80. 
3 The examples quoted above have been transitive. NY may also be intransitive, e.g. : 
mujhe raam yaad aataa he I remember Ram 
veh duur se dikhaaii diyaa It was vimble from a distance 


yeh əvsər haath aayaa This opportunity arose 
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These Bailey considers as ‘conjunct verbs’, and emphasizes that ‘in each 
case the noun joined to one of these verbs, though it may be regarded as 
governed by it, can never have the accusative form with ko. It must always 
have that accusative form which is the same as the nominative ’1 This does 
indeed suggest a separation from such sentences as 
mē ne us kii kohaanii sunaaii I told his story 
where... us kii kehaanii ko sunaayaa is a commutational possibility, and 
where there is hence no question of any other analysis but N,|N,|V—. 
But if prefemsaa kernaa is on this account regarded as NV, how is us kii to 
be regarded ? To consider the group us kii profemsaa kernaa as NV would 
involve the proliferation of such ‘ verbs’ to the point of absurdity—although 
an impersonal kisii kii prejenjsaa kernaa ‘to extol something’ would not be 
inappropriate as a suitable dictionary entry. If, on the other hand, us kii 
were regarded as constituting N, by itself, this would imply that the relation- 
ship between us kil and profamsaa were different from that between us kii and 
kehaanii. This cannot be justified. It is therefore suggested that the type be 
analysed as i 
E. Na y- 
mí ne us kii profonsaa kil 
and that the question of prefemsaa kernaa being considered as NV does not 
arise! The separation of this from the... kehaanii sunaail type is clearly 
necessary, for the reason that Bailey has indicated ; it is suggested that this 
is most economically stated with reference to the colligational potentiality 
not of prefenjsaa kernaa but of profemsaa ; cf. below, where a parallel feature 
in the ' third construction’ is considered. 

Of his ‘third construction’, Bailey says: ‘this is like- [the ‘first con- 
struction °], but with this important difference, that the gender of the noun 
affects the verb. This is seen in the past tenses of the verb [ie. in tenses in 
the perfective aspect; some tenses in the imperfective aspect are ' past’ 
in time], when the noun is femmine’.? This is intended to cover instances of 
the type 

mê ne us ko fiksaa dii I instructed him 


As with the ‘ second construction’, the only reason for separating this from 
the Ni|N;|N;| y- type, e.g. 
mē ne us ko kitaab dii I gave him a book 


would be the absence of the colligational possibility of N, with ko. Again, 
this would be better regarded as depending on the colligational potentiality 


1 op. cit., 79-80. 

* The range of paradigmatic potentiality must also be taken into account; e.g., since such 
-a form as *prsfemsaa kiyaa kuaa does not occur, the ranges of the ‘first construction’ and the 
° gecond construction’ are not congruent. profonsaa kortaa huaa, however, does occur; 
but there seems to be no reason for dissociating this from the structure considered in frame 8, (c) 
(i), Burton-Page, op. at., 08-9. 

? Bailey, op. cit., 81. 
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of fikgaa rather than on a syntactical feature of a separate category of verbs.! 
This may be generalized by a statement that there is a set of nouns (prefonjsaa, 
fikgaa, etc.) which (a) colligates with a restricted set of verbs (kernaa, denaa, 
etc.), and (b) does not colligate with ko.* That this set happens to be the 
‘abstract nouns’ may be of relevance to the formal delimitation of such a 
nominal category, and may be of convenience in a pedagogical account of 
Hindi—which, to do Bailey justice, appears to have been his aim in the 
posthumous papers from which Teach yourself Hindustani was compiled—but 
is not relevant to the establishment of a separate verbal category. 

That such categories have been proposed is probably due to the notional 
basis underlying translation: e.g. ‘to instruct’ is a verb in English, and 
fikgaa denaa, the Hindi periphrasis which translates it, has been invested with 
the same ‘verbal notion’. Thus, Platts says: °“. . . the noun in every 
instance simply serves to complete the notion of the verb, forming the predicative 
noun in the Nomtnaisve where the verb 1s intransitive, and in the Accusative 
when the verb is transttive ’ 3 This he introduces by the observation that 
‘ Such forms, it is clear, are not compound verbs . . .'. As he nowhere indicates 
what he means by his term ' compound verbs', it is hardly clear from his 
remarks; but that substantially the same conclusion (i.e. that kisii kil profemsaa 
kernaa, eto., fall neither in ‘compound verbs’ nor in conjunct verbs’ as 
the terms have been here used) has been reached here on syntactical grounds 
is in itself no justification of Platt’s notional criteria. 


1 kisii ko jikgaa denaa ‘to instruct someone’ would, however, be a convenient form for 
dictionary entry. 

1 The special case of ‘mention’ is an exception: of. profemsaa ko kyaa kohte hE? 
‘what is this thing called “ praise " ?’ 

3 Platts, Hindustani grammar, § 205. 


PHONOLOGY OF THE SINHALESE INSCRIPTIONS UP TO 
THE END OF THE TENTH CENTURY 
(Concluded) 1 
By P. B. F. WIJERATNE 


§ 46 
Sibilants and h 


] In Pal, the sibilants $, s, s of Sanskrit have all become s [v. Geiger, 
e PLS, § 3b, p. 55]. 

The Shahbazgarhi Inss. of Agoka distinguish the three sibilants 4, s, s. 
Hultzsch remarks * While at Kalsi these three symbols are used indiscriminately, 
the Shahbazgarhi text generally employs each of them where it would have 
been in its proper place in Sanskrit’ [v. Hultzsch, Inss. Ag., p. Ixxxvi]. The 
dialect of the Mansehra text is nearly identical with the Shahbazgarhi one 
[v. id., p. xevii]. 

In Prakrit only the dental sibilant 18 found [v. Pischel, PkG, $ 227] except 
Magadhi which has only $ to represent all the three sibilants of Sanskrit 
[v. id., § 229]. 

In Modern Indian, in the North-West, the three sibilants are distinguished. 
In India proper, there is no distinction ; both initially and intervocalically, the 
three sibilants have become s. It may be mentioned here that in Sindhi, 
Pafijabi, Lahnda, and Assamese, the intervocalic sibilants have become -A-, 
while initially they have become s-. 

e.g. V. TND, a.v. sir}; sora; sai; das; bis?; ghds. 

2. In Ceylon, the most ancient inss. yet discovered, according to Wickre- 
maainghe [v. EZ, 1, 1, p. 12], are the Vessagiri Cave Inss. It is not possible 
to assign any relative dates to them. The similarity in their script as well as in 
their phraseology suggests that they probably belonged to the same age. 
Wickremasinghe [v. id., p. 14] assigns them all ‘ to a period earlier than the 
latter half of the second century B.o. ’. 

_ When we examine the writing of the Vessagiri Cave Inss. as a whole, we 
find that $ represents Sk. $, s in a great majority of cases. This is so in the 
first century B.C., too. 

2a. In the second century 5.0. Sk. 4 is written 4 eight times and s twice. 

Sk. § 18 written §, in 

Sona- < Sóna- ; catudiáa- (four times) < caturdisa- ; Kiri- < *éiri-, cf. Pa. 
siri- (siri-), Sk. ért- ; Sonutara-, Sonutara(ha) < *Sónuttara-. 

Sk. é is written s, in 

catudisa- (twice) < caturdséa-. 

In the same century Sk. s is written 4 fourteen times and s thrice. 


i For previous instalments, see BSOAS, x1, 8, 1945, 580-94; x, 4, 1046, 823-36; xn, 1, 
1847, 168-83 ; xur, 1, 1849, 166-81; xry, 2, 1952, 263-98. 
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Sk. s is written §, m 

sagasa (nine times), sagasa (twice) < MES [w]postka-, upasika- < 
updsika-; Sumanaha < Sumana-. 

Sk. s is written s, in 

upasaka- < wpüsaka-; wpasika- < upasska-; Sumanaha < Sumana-. 

2b. In the first century B.C. Sk. 4 is written $ seven times and s once. 

Sk. ¢ is written $, in 

catudiga- (five times) < calurdsáa- ; Sonata < Süna-; Stvaguiaha < 
Stvagupta-. 

Sk. & is written s, in 

catudidisa- (dittography for catudtsa-) < caturdtéa-. 

In the same century Sk. s is written 4 eleven times and s once. 

Sk. s is written §, in 

Sagasa (eight times), faghasa, sagha- < sangha-; sudasane < sudarsana-. 

Sk. s is written s, in 

sagasa < sangha-. 

2c. In the first century A.D., however, there is no occurrence of the writing 
of é. Only s is written as in sagaya, sagasa < sangha- ; Sovana- < sauwwarna- ; 
stddham cf. ssddham. 

It is quite possible then that in the second and first centuries B.C. or even 
earlier, § was the representative of the three sibilants of Sanskrit. Herein 
Sinhalese follows the Magadhi Prakrit [v. above] and shows itself as an Eastern 
language [v. Introduction]. 

Furthermore, the confusions in the writing of § and s in the second and first 

centuries 8.0. may be compared with the indiscriminate writing of the three 
sibilants in the Kalsi Inss. of Adoka. 
3. The á of the second and first centuries 28.0. had become s by the first 
century A.D. as attested by the writing s in sagaya, sagasa, sovana-, siddham. 
This s > 7 by the second century A.D. as is evidenced by the writing A in 
hàtkka < éapikà-; hamana, hamanana(ya) (error for hamananaja(ya)) < Pa. 
samana-, of. Sk. éramana- ; pohatakara, pohatakaralt < Pa. posathagara-, cf. 
Sk. upavasathagadra-; Vahaba-, (Vaha)bayaha < Vrsabha-. It is to be noted 
here that Yahaśsini- (Vg.R.C.C. vi), if representing Sk. Yasasvini-? would 
not necessarily point to this change as far back as the second century B.C. 
In this particular word the A is perhaps due to dissimilation on account of the 
following sibilant. 


4. Examples of ^ 

hafska ; hala, hal, halà, halat ; hakafa-, hakada- ; laha-; Hsld ; palaha- ; dahasa, 
dahasak, jahasa-, jahasaka- ; rahan; Vahaba-, (Vaha)bayaha ; vahala ; veherala, . 
etc.; pahan, pahana ; behed- ; hamana, hamanana(ya), mahan ; hasals, hapi- ; 
heram- ; havajarana, havurud-, etc. ; huna- ; hr-; Hel-; hoya- ; Mm, (hiymin ; 


1 There is no oocurrence of Sk. s in the second and first centuries 8.0. Despite the negative 
evidence, it is presumable that the fate of Sk. s was identical with that of Sk. é and of Sk. s. 
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hamuyehs ; mehenivar, mehenwarht; himi-, himiyan, etc. ; hindd, hindvanu, 
ete.; ha; mehe, meheyin, meheyat; muhund’ht; pohatakara, pohatakarahi ; 
poho-, pohoyá ; pahàhi, pahayd ; vahare ; baha 

5. Geiger remarks in SghG. § 80 (1) ‘Frequently s has changed to h. 
Alternating forms with s or h are very numerous, and it is obvious that those 
with A are more modern and their use in literature is increasing from century to 
century. The change itself is very old’. These statements of Geiger are incon- 
sistent. The change of s to fh cannot be very old and at the same time show that 
forms with A are more modern. There is no question here of alternating forms 
with s or À as suggested by Geiger. From the inscriptional evidence, as shown 
above, the change of s to A goes back to the second century A.D., so that forms 
with A in the inss. after the second century A.D. as well as in MSgh. show the 
inherited forms, whereas forms with s are either learned spellings or loans from 
Pah. At least they have been influenced by the Pali forms. 

e.g. sate(ht), satehiya, sataka-, saya-, sayaka-, styak, siyan; Sswayaha, 
Sway, Savaya ; senasuna, (senasana) ; sal, sale; sasun, sasneht ; Salamevan-, 
Salameyvan- ; suran; Sak-; sesu-; sdt-; sakur-; saturan; samay; soyay ; 
Yasa-, yasa, yesen; dasa-; wesin; des, desen, deshi; akusal; kusalayan ; 
Vesügü ; desun; anusasd; apiliserana-, apilisarana-; anatapirise-, anata- 
pirtsey- ; dolosa-, dolos-; sojos- ; ekalos-; pasalos-; tudus-; sa-, sd-; sdtak ; 
biseva-, bisev-, bisevhu, bisevd; Aseld, Aselà, Asela-, Asel-; visent-, visen?-, 
SENAY], visevini- ; des, basnen ; satos-; gasanu; gwtsd ; saga-, satg-, etc. ; ` 
sovana-; Saba-; sata-; saha; [sa](kala)-, styal-; sava-, sav-; seme, svma, 
simavat, simayen ; suvar-; sat-, sata- ; sabhaye, sabhayen; sandha, sandaha ; 
senevt-; sulab-; sama-; suta-; samatig-; sàamäňgin; senht; sale-; Suma- 
nayaha; südi; Satig-Baiiday; sataka-, satu-; sama(te)ya-; satanaja, satnat ; 
sara, sar-; Sambo-, Satigbo-, Safigboy- ; sdndd; Samma-; Sambudun ; sakur, 
sakar; -se, -sey, -seyin; samiyen; sarahu, sartuma; somt-; swe, sari-; 
siddham, sidha, etc.; samahita; Sen-, Send-, Senu-; siddhanta; sdngd-; 
suvadad ; savaddd-; St-, S1, si-; adasana-; patisatariya-, patssatirrya- ; 
karisehi ; ko(asa, kotasaht ; vissii-, vistya-, vist-, vissak ; vasavasika- ; vasiya-, 
vist-, vdstyan, vissan; asana-, asanin ; Mahasena-; vasana, vasanaka- ; 
masa-, mas, mashi, masd; divasa, davas, davasakat; Budadasa-, Buddas- ; 
Kumaratasa-; Vasadavaya; 184; S(t)sen-; vesanu, vasavanu, vasavey, 
vüsvü; asanht; wpasaka-; avasünayeht; avasa-, avas, avasin, etc.; vasa- ; 
das-, dasan ; piritds-; vestydis-. 

6. In these particular words, the presence of s would not necessarily point 
either to learned spellings or to loans from Pali. s may be due to dissimilation 
on account of the preceding or succeeding h. 

e.g. dahasa, dahasak, jahasa-, jahasaka- < daíasata- ; mehesana- < mahe- 
sāna- ; sohovur- < sahodara- ; sahà, sahak > sahüsa-; saha(si)- < sahasra- ; 
sthasun < Pa. sihásana-, Sk. simhdsana-. 

7. In certain words s > A which is lost. This is a secondary loss in Sinhalese 
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following the loss of original Sk. A. [$ 47.] The normal development is 8 to A 
[v. above]. 

e.g. kirt, kiriya, etc. < *kariha- < Pa. kartsa- ; pā- < *pahà- < prasada- ; 
navaü- < *navaha- < nivdsa-; similarly mivun, mivun, miwan ; e, eyat ; Jal, 
(d*)yal; ulu-, ula-, ul-, olu- ; mini; abadi-, abādi-. 


8 47 
Sk. h 


1. Sk. h- is written h- in the second century A.D. in kiya- (Pkm., a.D. 126-70) 
< hita- In the same century the loss of Sk. h- is evident in ata (Tp.8., A.D. 
173-95) > hasta-. 

la. Examples of the loss of h- 

ata, at, atin < hasta-; dt-, ati- < hastin-. 

But even after the time when A- is lost, A- is written h-. In modern times 
too we find, 

(i) Forms without h- as e.g. ata < hasta-; dia < hastin- ; vyê ° yesterday ' 
< Pa. heyyo, Sk. Ayah. 

(ii) Forms with A- as e.g. harinu; hidolu ; hvqui ; has. [For etymologies, 
v. below. | 

An important fact is that in every case where forms with h- are found, 
there are also found forms without A- beside them. 

e.g. arinu beside Aarinu ‘to dismiss’, Inf. fr. Sk. harati; idolu beside 
hidolu ‘swing’ < htndolaka-; sňgul beside herigul ‘ vermilion? < hingula- ; 
as ‘seal; signet’ beside has ‘ goose’ < hamsa-. 

lb. Therefore, forms without A- seem to be the inherited Sinhalese words 
and forms with A- loans from Pali. The spellings with h- after the time of the 
loss of h- are either conservative spellings or denote loans from Pali. 

e.g. (hatt)-; hasin; harva, harná, hariyd-; hiya-; (huts). 

2. Sk. -h- 

Sk. -h- is written -h- in the second century 8.0. m maha- (Vg.R.B.C. 1v) 
< mahd-. But already in the same century there is an apparent loss of -A- 
in gapati- (Vg.R.B.C. IX), Le. gapati- if < grhapate-. Again in the second 
century A.D. -h- is lost presumably in ovaya (Vg. 1), ie. for ovdya, Ger. fr. 
apavahayats, Pa. apavüheti. In the fourth century a.D., however, there is a 
clear instance of the loss of -h- in vt- (Tg.R.), Le. for vi- < vrtht-, so that at 
least by the fourth century Sk. -A- was lost in Sinhalese. 

3. Examples of the loss of -A- 

gapati-; ovaya; vi-; ma-; ge, get, gehi; Hel-; mivun, mivun, mwan ; 
St-, St-, 8- ; hà; nerd; valü-; -ge; tsa. 

The following are examples of the loss of secondary -^- : 

kavana (B.P. Ins. 1v) < kahavane- < kürgaüpama-; varala (B.P. Ins. vim) 
> *vaharala- < *vürisala-. 

The -h- of -aha (Gen. sg. termination) is lost, in mapu[rjmuka (Gd.R.a) 
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and in the tenth century, in mapurmukà, mapurumukü ; Vadurà ; samwvaté ; 
tamā, tumü ; vasa. 

4. But, even after the loss of -A-, -A- is written -h-. When we consider the 
modern language we find, 

(i) Forms with -h- beside forms in which -h- is lost. 

e.g. mahalu, malu ‘old; aged’ < mahallaka- ; boho, bó ‘many; much’ 
< bahu- ; moho, mó ‘ignorance’ < móha- ; lehe, lē ‘blood’ < lhita-; loho, 
lo ‘iron; metal’ < lóha-; miht, mi ‘ earth’ < mahi-. 

(u) Forms where -A- is lost. 

e.g. vt ' paddy ’ cf. fourth century ei, 1e. vt < vrihi- ; hà ‘with; together 
with’ cf. tenth century hä < saha; neranu ‘to set aside’ cf. tenth century 
nerd < *neranu < Pa. niharait; st ‘lion’ cf. tenth century st- < Pa. stha- ; 
vala ° cloud’ cf. tenth century valà- > valühaka- ; gé ‘ house’ cf. tenth century 
ge < géha-; niga ‘scom’ < migraha- ; ba ‘arm’ < bahu-; varā ' pig? < 
varüha- ; avd, vivā ‘marriage’ < dvaha-, vivaha-. 

The fact that in some words only forms without -h- are found suggests 
that the words in which -h- is lost are the genuine Sinhalese words and words 
having -A- are loans from Pali. The spellings with -h- after the time of the loss 
of -h- are either conservative spellings or denote loans from Pali. 

e.g. maha-, mahà-, mahayaha, mahayà-, mahapünan, mahapanan ; vahara, 
vehera, veherat, vaherataya, eto. ; saha ; Mahasena-; Mahamalun ; Mahadals- 
Mahana- ; pürühür, parihara, perühür, etc.; saha, sahak; Mihind, Mthindu, 
Mihindaram-; bahar, bähäri, (bdhdra); mehesana-; samähita; sihasun ; 
pühàárà ; gtht-; sohovur-. 


§ 48 
Aspirates of Sanskrit 


1. Sgh. has de-aspirated the Sk. aspirates. This may be due to a Dravidian 
influence—cf. Tamil which has no aspirates [v. Bloch, LIA, 62], or more 
probably to a native Ceylon substratum. 

Sgh. shows this de-aspiration from the earliest times as evidenced by 
these inss. It cannot be argued that this de-aspiration was only graphic, 
since the fate of the Sk. aspirates has been the same as that of the Sk. non- 
aspirates in Sgh. As previously shown under their respective sections, for 
instance, 

Sk. k-, kh- > k-; Sk. g-, gh- > g-; 
Sk. c-, ch- > s- ; Sk. d-, dh- > d-; 
Sk. p-, ph- > p-; Sk. b-, bh- > b-. 
Again, in intervocalic position, 
Sk. -k-, -kh- > -y- or was lost 
Sk. -g-, -gh- > -y- or was lost 
Sk. -t-, -th- > -y- or was lost 
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Sk. -d-, -dh- > -y- or was lost 
Sk. -t-, -th- > -l- 
Sk. -d-, -dh- > -l- 


Also compare, 
Sk. -kk-, Mid. Ind. -kkh- (< Sk. -ks-, -sk-) > -k- 
Sk. -#-, Mid. Ind. -ith- (< Sk. -si-, -sfh-) > -t- 
Sk. -it-, Mid. Ind. -tth- (< Sk. -st-, -sth-) > -t- 
Sk. -j-, Mid. Ind. -h- (< Bk. -dhy-) > -d- 
Mid. Ind. -pp- (< Bk. -ip-), Mid. Ind. -pph- (< Sk. -sp-) > -p-, ete. 


2. Sk. intervocalic -bh-, however, offers a striking instance where the 
aspiration is preserved, since it was shown that Sk. -bh- > -h- in Sgh. [§ 40, 9a]. 
3. In the following instances, the aspirates are actually written. These are 
not to be explained as exceptions as suggested by Geiger [v. SghG, § 36 (1)]. 
This writing is either learned spelling after Sk., Pa., or denotes loan-words 
from Sk., Pa. 

bhatu-; bhiku-; thama; phala; bhoga; Dhamu-; ésagha-, saghasa ; 
Majhimaha ; pattth(s)te ; Abhā-, Abhay-, Abhaya-, abhaya; vedha; vadha; 
sabhaye, sabhayen ; sandhá ; ulaghana, [ulaliighana, ulà(gha)na ; Abhidham- ; 
labha, labhayeht; abhiyukta-; abhtseka, abhisekayen; vwakhan ; ion ut 
(error for etbhanga-) ; siddham, stddhim, sidham, sidha; siddhi; Buddhamitra- ; 
stddhanta ; jhsta [8 37, 3b]. 


§ 49 
Metathests of Consonants 


1. Instances of metathesis of consonants are found occasionally in Mid. Ind. 
[cf. Geiger, PLS, § 47; Pischel, PkG, § 354]. 

Some Sgh. words are the result of this early metathesis 

e.g. MBgh. kenera ‘ she-elephant’ cf. Pa.Pk. kaneru- < Sk. karénu-; vahan 
‘sandals ' cf. Pa. upühana, Pk. uvinaha, panaha, pahana, vahana < Sk. upanah-. 
2. The following are examples of metathesis found in these inss. Their 
corresponding Mid. Ind. forms, however, show no metathesis : 

kavahana met. fr. kahavana < kürgüpana-, cf. Pa. kahàpana-, Pk. kahàvana- ; 
laha- met. fr. *halà- < falüka-, cf. Pa. salakda-, Pk. salayd-; mahan met. fr. 
hamana < íramana-, cf. Pa. Pk. samana- ; mehentvar, mehenivar-, mehenivarhs 
met. fr. themenivar- < sramanighara-, cf. Pa. Pk. samani-. Similarly mehe, 
meheyin, meheyat < Srama-, cf. Pa. Pk. sama-; muhund'hi ie. writing for 
muhwid' hi [§ 58, 5] < samudra-, cf. Pa. samudda-; titiri- < atirthta-, cf. Pa. 
atiriita- ; havurudu, havurudu-, havurud-, havuruduyehi, havurudyeht, havurud- 
den pres. < samwatsara-, cf. Pa. sarwacchara- ; vahare < Pk. vartsa- [§ 03, 3c] ; 
veherala, veheraleya, veharala, vaharila, vaharala < *vdrtsala-; heran- < BSk. 
Srimanéra-%, cf. Pa. sámanéra- ; pekadaka lw. Sk. pétaka-ka-? [§ 36, 4a]; 
vahan-se < *vabhan met. fr. Sk. bhavan [8 40, 9a]. 
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marumakane, marumanaka,’ manumaraka, marumakanakane (error for 
marumakane) cf. MSgh. munubura ‘ grandson’; acc. to Geiger, ‘ are probably 
various transpositions of *manóramaka-' [v. GSghG, § 88 (1)], but acc. to 
Wickremasinghe, ‘seem to be no more than the Tamil word maru-mekan’ 
[v. EZ, x, 1, p. 17]. 


§ 50 
Double Consonants and Consonant-groups of Sk. 


1. The double consonants of Sk. were preserved in Mid. Ind., e.g. Sk. 
lajjG > Pa. Pk. lajja ; Sk. fuddha- > Pa. Pk. suddha-. The consonant-groups 
of 8k. were assimilated into double consonants in Mid. Ind., and this assimila- 
tion primarily marked off Mid. Ind. from Primitive Indian [cf. Chatterji, 
ODBLang., § 134]. In the consonant-group the explosive consonant absorbed 
the implosive. Hence in a group like -kt- the resulting sound was -tt-, e.g. 
bhaktam > bhattam. Sir Ralph Turner in JRAS, Oct, 1921, ' Gujarati 
phonology ’, § 73, remarks ‘ Where both sounds were explosive, i.e. when both 
formed a syllable with the following vowel, that having the greater degree of 
closure was the dominant. Hence groups like stop -+- r or stop + nasal became 
double stop, e.g. takram > takkam; agnth > aggi. A sibilant being absorbed 
imparted aspiration to the group. In some cases the more open of two explosive 
consonants exercised a certain influence (owing to the position assumed by the 
tongue, etc., in the passage from one sound to another) on the more closed 
or dominant consonant, e.g. dental + y or dental + s > double palatal; ks 
in the western dialects > cch; dental + v or m > double labial (double dental 
in some dialects). In the groups Ay, ry the y became j and so the dominant 
consonant '. | 

These Mid. Ind. double consonants (< original double consonants or > con- 
sonant-groups of Sk.) have the following three developments in Mod. Ind. :— 

(1) Double consonants remain unchanged in Pafijabi and Lahnda [cf. also 
Bloch, LIA, 89]. | 

(2) They have become single without any effect on the preceding vowel in 
Sindhi [cf. also Bloch, LLM, § 68]. 

(3) Elsewhere we find that they have become single with lengthening of the 
preceding vowel by way of compensation [cf. also Chatterji, ODBLang., § 138, 
p. 259]. . 

e.g. P. lagj ; 8. laja; H. lay, ete. < lajja- [v. TND, s.v. laj]; P. matia ; 
S. mato; H. mata, etc. < matta- [v. id., 8.v. mat]; P.L. ratia; S. rato; H. raid, 
etc. < rakta-, Mid. Ind. ratta- [v. id., s.v. rato]; P.L. sait; S. sata; H. sat, 
etc. < sapta-, Mid. Ind. satta- [v. id., s.v. satt]. 

2. From the earliest times, the Brahmi Inss. of Ceylon give evidence of 
assimilation of groups of consonants into double consonants. These double 
consonants, however, are written single, not ‘made single’ as remarked by 
Wickremasinghe [v. KZ, I, 1, p. 15]. e.g. Damaraktia- (Vg.R.B.C. 1) < 
Dharmaraksita- ; puta (Vg.R.B.C. rra) < putra-; catudssa- (Vg.R.B.C. 1) Iw. 
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Pa. catuddisa- < caturdtsa-, etc. Hultzsch remarks ‘ The inscriptions of Asoka 
and of the Andhra kings express every double consonant by a single letter ’ 
[v. Hultzsch, Inss. A$., p. hix], and it is taken for granted that this is only 
graphic. Geiger [v. SghG, § 37 (2)] rightly remarks ‘ The same holds good with 
regard to the Brahmi insers. of Ceylon’. 

This theory is supported by the following observations. The second century 

A.D. heralded the following changes in the single intervocalic guttural, palatal, 
cerebral, dental, and labial consonants of Sk. For instance, Sk. -k-, -g- > -y- 
[§ 34, 6, 8]; Sk. -c- > 3- [§ 35, 6]; Sk. f > -d- [§ 36, 4]; Sk. -t-, -d- > -y- 
[$ 37, 6, 8]; Sk. -p- > ~v- [8 40, 6]. Up to this time (second century A.».), 
all consonants representing original Sk. double consonants with these or groups 
of consonants having as their explosive sounds a consonant belonging to one 
of the above-mentioned five classes were pronounced as double consonants 
although written single; otherwise, these consonants too should have fallen 
together with the original single intervocalic’ consonants (guttural, palatal, 
cerebral, dental, and labial) of Sk. and eventually shared their fate. Then, 
from the second century A.D. onwards, these double consonants, still written 
single, were pronounced single as in MSgh. Evidence for the change of Sk. 
-8- to -h- is also first found in the second century A.D. [§ 46, 3]. Therefore -ss- 
< Sk. -8y-, -sy-, -sy-, -Sr-, -ar-, -r§-, -rg-, etc., was pronounced as double sibilant 
up to the second century A.D. and from the second century A.D. onwards became 
single sibilant. The second century a.D. also shows evidence for the loss of Sk. 
-y- and of Sk. -e- [88 43, 3; 44, 3]. Up to the second century a.D., then, -yy- 
< Bk. -ry- or -w- < Sk. -rv- were pronounced as -yy- and -vv- respectively 
and from the second century A.D. onwards became single -y- and -v-. It is also 
presumable that -ll- and the double nasals -nn-, -mm- were pronounced as 
double before the second century A.D. and as single from the second century 
A.D. onwards. 
9. By the second century A.D., then, all double consonants had become 
single in Sgh. This change brought in its train compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel, although MSgh. shows no such lengthening. These inss. 
provide us with no direct written evidence for this compensatory lengthening, 
but there is certam indirect evidence which suggests this. 

As shown previously, à — ¢ > d, and the first appearance of this change 
was in the fourth century A.D. [§ 10, 1]. We find in the second century A.D. 
patt (Pkm.; Tp.S.) and in the third century A.D. pati (Jv.) which represents 
Sk. prüpti-. Since -it- < -pt- would have become -t- by the second century A.D. 
[v. above] we cannot assume that the writing patt of the second and third 
centuries A.D. denotes patts. In the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. this word 8 
written peta (Rv.P.; Ng.R.), ie. for pata [§ 10, 1, 7b]. To explain this à we 
have to postulate a form *pàti for the writing pati of the second and third 
centuries A.D. This *pati does not represent an original Sk. *püt- but a pre- 
second century A.D. patti < Sk. prüpti- ; hence the -t- survives. On the contrary, 
if we assume that the second and third centuries A.D. writing pait represents 
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an actual pronunciation patt, we cannot explain the later d. Similarly the 
second century A.D. writing hatt- (Pkm.) denotes a form *hait- < pre-second 
century A.D. hatti- < Sk. hastin- which would have given a fourth century A.D. 
*háti- (*äit-) as attested by the tenth century di-, dti- and MSgh. at. 

These two words, therefore, indirectly attest that a preceding a shortened 
double consonant was lengthened to à, but this à was written short, just as 
original Sk. à was written a. We cannot say definitely when this à > a. This 
shortening probably happened at the same time as the shortening of original 
Sk. à to a in Sgh., i.e. in the eighth century A.D. [§ 1, 4, 5D] ; therefore there was 
no compensatorily lengthened à after the eighth century A.D. [8 6, 2b]. 

The fact that à is written in the tenth century in vädu < vardhakin- and 
Dapula-, Dàpuju- cf. Pa. Dappula- would again suggest that the lengthened à 
had existed, although not written before this time. Perhaps these appeared 
as learned forms. 

Indirect evidence for compensatory lengthening of + is as follows: We 
find in the second century A.D. jina- (Pkm.; Vg. 11) and in the third century 
A.D. j*na- (Jv.) which represents Bk. J?rna-. Since -nn- < -rn- would have become 
-n- by the second century A.D. [v. above] the writing jina- of the second and 
third centuries A.D. cannot denote jimna-. Perhaps it denotes *j7ma- < pre- 
second century A.D. Jinna- < Sk. jmna-. This *jina- form can be upheld 
thus: t — a > a — a in the fourth century A.D. [8 18], so that if the writing 
Jana- in the second and third centuries A.D. is to be construed as j$na-, we 
would expect a fourth century A.D. form *jana-; but that this is not the case 
is proved by the fifth century A.D. writing jina- (Md.8.). 

Indirect evidence for compensatory lengthening of u is’ afforded thus: 
u —87» a — ain the second century B.C. [§ 21]. Since -t- would have become 
-t- by the second century A.D. [v. above] the writing puta (Jv.) in the third 
century A.D. and puta (Tg.R.) in the fourth century A.D., ete., cannot denote 
putia. We have to postulate “pita < pre-second century A.D. putta- < Bk. 
putra-, and therefore would not be expected to give *pata in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D., following the change of original u — a to a — a. 

It is apparent, then, that + and u preceding a shortened double consonant 
were lengthened to 7, 4, but were written short, just as original Sk. $, @ were 
written +, u. It is probable that this 7, @ > 4, u at the same time as original 
Sk. 3, u > 1, u in Sgh., i.e. in the eighth century A.D. [§ 2, 3]. 

§ 51 
Stop +- Stop 
1. Homorganic 

la. Sk. -kk- 

-kk- > -k-: kukulan, (kukul)-; tek, tek-. 

Pk. ekka- is probably lw. Sk. ēka- [TND, s.v. ek ; cf. also Bloch, LLM, § 213]. 
Chatterji [v. ODBLang., § 136, p. 256] explains ‘ Sanskrit words in Mid. Ind. 
also had to conform to the phonetic habit of Mid. Ind. which would tolerate 
only double stops in the middle of a word, and not single ones, as single ones 
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would be voiced and spirantized : thus éka-, reintroduced in Mid. Ind., became 
ekka-, whence a Common Mod. Ind. ëk’. These inss. show eka-, ek-, ekak, eknat, 
ekalos-, cf. MSgh. ek ; kenek, kenekun, kenakun, keneknat, ekkenekun, ekkeneknat 
is perhaps < a Pk. form *ekken’ ekka- 1 

lb. Sk. -cch- 

-cch- > -s-, in the tenth century, in gasa, gas; apis. 

Mirisi- is perhaps < Mid. Ind. *martcca- rather than directly from Sk. 
marica-, since Sk. -c- > -d- [8 35, 6]. 

le. Sk. 49- 

-j- > -d-, in the tenth century, in sddi. Thus ~j- shared the fate of original 
Sk. -7- [§ 35, 7a]. 

id. Sk. -#- 

-#- > db: 

(paja; koja, kota, ketu. 

le. Sk. -tt- 

-it- written -i- but pronounced -tt- before the second century A.D. 
Sonutara-, Sonutara(ha); Bamadata-; Uta(ra)-; Utiya-, Uts-. 

Then > -t-: 

Utara-, utur-, uturu-; sit- ; utarat; ek-bitten; sartuma ; (uis)rika; Kata-. 

lf. Sk. -ddh- 

-ddh- written -d- but pronounced -dd- in Budaraktta- occurring in the 
first century B.C. 

-ddh- > -d-: 

Budu-, Bud-, bud; Sambudun; Budadasa-, Buddas-; bad-; yud-; varcd, 
varadat, varadak. 

The writing of -ddh- as -ddh-, in siddham, siddhim ; siddhs ; Buddhamttra- ; 
stddhanta ; points either to learned spellings or to loan-words from Sk. 

st represents Sk. seddham; since -ddh- cannot disappear, it was probably 
a shortened form cf writing of the familiar auspicious word. 

By the tenth century A.D. Sgh. -d- also represented Sk. -;- [8 35, 7]; there- 
fore in the following tenth century words are found incorrect learned spellings 
where -j- is written for -d- : 

Buj- < Buddha-; baj- < baddha- ١ varaj- < apardddha-. 

lg. Sk. -U- 

-U- > -l- : 

balu ; ulaghana, ulü(gha)na, u(la)rgna, [ula |righana ; vdl-; pal-; Mahamalun. 

lh. Sk. -nn- 

-nn- written -n- but presumably pronounced -nn- in the following instance 
occurring in the first century 8.0. and first century A.D. : 

dane. 

-nn- > -n-: 

dine, dini, dena, dinaka, padidine, dun, dunuvan, dinmi; van, vana-; 
` avanaka-, vanuvan, vanne, vanneht, vanney, vannan, vannavun, vann(e) [88 28, 
4b; 61, 2]; asanht ; uvanaka; unu-. 
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li. Sk. -mm- 

-mm- > -m-: 

samatavaya ; sama(te)ya- ; hamuyehs. 

1j. Mid. Ind. -gg- 

e.g. vasaga, vasügv cf. Pa. vassagga-; Viduragu-, Vijuragu- cf. Pa. 
Vajtragga-. | 

lk. Mid. Ind. -pp- 

e.g. Dapula-, Dàpulu- cf. Pa. Dappula-. 

1l. Mid. Ind. -ss- 

e.g. vasavastka- cf. Pa. vassüvaüstka- ; vasa cf. Pa. vassa- ; vasaga, vasdgin 
cf. Pa. vassagga- ; vüsvü cf. Pa. vassapita + bhüta-. 

lm. Mid. Ind. -nn- 

Mid, Ind. -55- > -n-: 

ten < Mid. Ind. tinnt ; G(o)na- < Mid. Ind. *gonne-. 

From the sixth century A.D. onwards this -n- > -n- [§ 41, 3, 4]: 

iun, tunu- < Mid. Ind. tinni; gon < Mid. Ind. *gonna-. 

Mid. Ind. -nn- appears as -ñd- in the word pañduru (Pl.8.—tenth century) 
which Geiger connects with Pa. pannakara- |v. Geiger, SghG, 8 63]. If this 
connexion is acceptable -7id- remains unexplained. 

2. Heterorganic 

In heterorganic groups the first stop 18 assimilated to the second. 

2a. Sk. -tk- 

-tk- (Mid. Ind. -kk-) > -k-: 

sakur, sakar ; balakarin ; tak-, tuvik-, tuvak-. 

The inherited Pa. form of Sk. tavatka- would be *tavakka-, but instead Pa. 
shows tdvataka- (with svarabhakts vowel -a-) as lw. from 8k., whence (uvàt- 
(An.Sk.). 

2b. Sk. -dg- 

-dg- (Mid. Ind. -gg-) > -9-: 

|o pugu-; muñguru- [For ň, v. § 58, 5]. 

2c. Skt. -kt- 

-kt- (Mid. Ind. -&-) written -t- but pronounced -it- in the following instances 
occurring before the second century A.D.: 

bata- < bhakta- ‘ devoted’; Batapalaha. 

Then > -t-: 

bata, bat, batak, batat < bhakta- ‘rice’; payutu-; batavajita- ; sdt-; yut-, 
yutu ; sisri- [§ 49,2]; veyat-; balt-; peta. 

vataka- (error for vutaka-) is prob. lw. Pa. vutia-ha-, cf. Sk. ukta-. The 
writing of -ki- as -ki- in abhtyukta- is either a learned spelling or denotes 
Iw. Sk. id. s 

2d. Sk. -pt- 

qe (Mid. Ind. -&£-) written -t- but — à -tt- kon the second century 
A.D 

Sivagutaha ; Pugagute, PEE (Pu)sagultena. 


i 


+ 
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Then > -é- : 

pati, peta, pet; patiya-; Guta-; saia-, sat-; pat-; gat, gata-; gattan, 
gatuvan ; ntkata (error for nikita). 

2e. Sk. -bdh- 

-bdh- (Mid. Ind. -ddh-) > -d- : 

lad, lads, lada ; ladu-, laddan, laduvan, laduvanat. 

2f. Sk. -tp- 

-tp- (Mid. Ind. -pp-) > -p- : 

Upala-, Opula-. 


§ 52 


Groups with y 

In all groups y is assimilated. 

1. Stop +y l 

la. Sk. -khy- 

-khy- (Mid. Ind. -kkh-) > -k-: 

viyakhan < *viyàkhyana-, cf. eyakhyana-. [The aspirate is a learned spelling 
after a Pa. form *vyakkhana- or *vakkhana-, cf. Pa. vyakkhissam ' I shall tell °]. 

lb. Sk. -gy- 

-gy- (Mid. Ind. -gg-) > -g-: cf. MSgh. laginu ‘to rest in’ < lagyat [TND, 
s.v. làgnu]. The only example of -gy- is ürogya- (Mdg.—tenth century); the 
writing of -gy- as -gy- is either a learned spelling or denotes Iw. Sk. id. 

lc. Sk. oy- 

cy- (Mid. Ind. c-) > c- > 8- > A- [§ 35, la]. kenu (K. 429) < oyavate. 

ld. Sk. -cy- 

-oy- (Mid. Ind. -ce-} appears as -c- in the sixth century in reest- < *rucytia-, 
cf. Pk. rucctda-, MSgh. rest, but in the tenth century as -s- in pisà < pacyate 
and not < pacati (since Sk. -c- > 4- > -d- 8 35, 6). The writing -s- in ptsá 
shows that -c- < pre-second century A.D. cc- < Sk. -cy- had become -s- by 
the tenth century. 

le. Sk.gy- 

jy- (Mid. Ind. j-) appears as j- in the first century A.D. ın jeta- < jyéstha- 
and again in the fifth century in Jetattsa-. This word does not occur after this 
period, and there is no other example of Sk. jy-. MSgh. has deta, deju which 
shows that j- < Sk. jy- > d-. This change probably had occurred at the same 
time as the change of original Sk. j- to d- i.e. in the eighth century [8 35, 3a]. 

1f. Bk. 4y- 

+y- (Mid. Ind. 47-) appears as -j- in the second century A.D. 12 
< mbhajya-ka- ; again in the sixth century in raja- < rdjya-. Butin the tenth 
century it appears as -d- in behed- < bhatsajyya- and avud < 5576/1/6 and this 
writing shows that +- < pre-second century A.D. -jj- < Bk. -jy- had become 
-d- by this time, and thus shared the fate of original Sk. -j- [§ 35, 7a]; therefore, 
avuj as against avud is a conservative spelling. 
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N.B. Dental + y 

The y is assimilated and the dental is changed to the corresponding palatal 
both in Mid. and Mod. Ind. So it is in Sgh. 

lg. Sk. ty- 5 

ty- (Mid. Ind. c-) appears as c- in the sixth century in caya < tydga-. 

lh. Sk. -ty- 

-ty- (Mid. Ind. -cc-) appears aa -c- in the second century A.D. in paca-, pacant 
< Pa. paccaya-, Sk. pratyaya-, and -again in the sixth century in pacayata, 
but in the tenth century it appears as -s- in pasa, pasayen, pasayat, pasayak 
< id. and gos prob. < -gatya ; this writing shows that -c- > pre-second century 
A.D. -00- < Bk. -ty- had become -s- by the tenth century. 

li. Sk. -dg- 

-dy- (Mid. Ind. 4j-) appears as 4- in the fourth century in kaja- < khadya- ; 
kajaka- < khadya-ka-; paheja- < parsadya-?, but in the tenth century as 
-d- in ved- < vatdya- ; vid- < widyut-; sávadda- < eüvadya-ka- [v. § 61, 2]; 
suvada < *supadya-ka-* ; this writing shows that -j- < pre-second century 
A.D. 77- < Sk. -dy- had betonte -d- by this time, and thus shared the fate of 
original Sk. -7- [8 35, Ta]. 

1j. Sk. -dhy- 

-dhy- (Mid. Ind. 4j^-) is written +h- in the first century B.c. in Majhimaha 
< Pa. majjhima-, cf. Sk. madhyama-. The aspirate is a learned spelling after 
the Pa. form. (In this word 4- representa -77-.) 

We find in the tenth century mdnds-, manda [with intrusive nasal, § 58, 5] 
< madhya-; Mandindind [§ id.] < Madhyamdina-; hadaja < svadhyaya 
+ kría- ; budnat < budhyate ; this writing shows that -7- < pre-second century 
A.D. ~7j- < Sk. -dhy- had become -d- by this time, and thus shared the fate of 
original Sk. -j- [§ 35, 7a]. 

٠ lk. Sk. -ny- and -ny- 

Like the Dental + y group, the groups -ny- and -ny- had undergone 
palatalization after the assimilation of y in Pali, e.g. Pa. -Añ- < Sk. -ny-, -ny-. 
Prakrit, having no double palatal nasal, has replaced it by the double cerebral 
nasal, ie. Pk. -nn- < Sk. -ng-, -ny-. In Mod. Ind., Sindhi retains the palatal 
nasal, while the other languages have the dental nasal; e.g. TND, s.v. dàn ; 
sun®; mannu; thun*; arnu and Addenda. 

Sgh. has the dental nasal, e.g. arana- ; ran-, ran, ranat; pin- [cf. § 41, 3]; 
ana-; annat; dänā; dena, dena-, dena, denaku, denak’ hat. 

11. Sk. -my- 

The only example of -my- (Mid. Ind. -mm:) is found in Samma- (tenth 
century), and -mm- shows lw. Pa. sammà- < Sk. samyak. 

Im. Sk. -ly- 

-ly- (Mid. Ind. -4-) > ~l- : 

magala-, matigul-, magul- ; bala(ya)n. 

In. Sk. vy- 

vy- > Pa. vy-, v- ; Pk. v-. In Mod. Ind. it remains as v- in the v- languages 
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and becomes b- in the b- languages [§ 44, 1]. Sgh. being a v- language [§ 44, 2] 
has o- < vy-, e.g. vipara- ; vüparagyanat. 

lo. Sk. -vy- 

-vy- > Pa. -bb-, Pk. -vv-, Mod. Ind. -v-. It is to be noted that, according to 
Sir Ralph Turner, Sindhi has -b- < Pk. -ov- < Sk. -vy-, e.g. S. stbanu < swyats 
[TND, s.v. stwnu] as against -b- (implosive -b-) < Pk. -vv- < Sk. -rv-, e.g. S. 
cabanu < carvagats [TND, s.v. cabaunu]. 

Sgh. has -v- « -vy-, e.g. aviya-. 

2. Sibilant + y 

The y being assimilated, this group resulted in Mid. Ind. in a double sibilant, 
which is reduced to a single sibilant in Mod. Ind. 

2a. Sk. -sy-, -sy-, -ay- (Mid. Ind. -ss-) 

-sy~ is written -é- in the second century 8.0. in Tigaha < T*sya-; Trsaya, 
T«(fa)ya < T*syà- and in the first century 2.0. in Taha, Tssa-, T«$e < Tisya- ; 
Puíagutaha, Pusagute, (Pu)éagutena < *Pusyagupta-.! In these words the 
writing -é- represents -$£- [§ 50, 2], cf. Mg. Pk. -ss- < Sk. -sy- [v. Pischel, PkG, 
§ 315, and v. § 46, 2]. This -á$- > -ss- by the first century A.D. as attested by 
Trsa- i.e. for Tissa- [§ 46, 3] and > -s- by the second century a.D. [§ 50, 2], 
e.g. Ttsa-. Later are found Tisa-, T4sá-, T*süge ; minisnat, minisun, mints- ; 
hasaht ; Kasapt-, Kasaba-, Kasha, Kasub-. 

2b. The -sy- of the Gen. sg. termination -asya is written in the second and 
first centuries B.C. as -$- i.e. for -ss-, in sagasa, 109/0030: ; teraáa ; Sonata. (For 
the writing -s- in Harumasa ; sagasa, sagasa; Palskadasa, v. § 46, 2.) 

Beside these forms is found the writing -A- in the second and first centuries 
B.C. In Mid. Ind. the normal treatment of Sk. -sy-, -sy- was -ss-, but in certain 
terminations the change was to -h- with lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
For instance, in the Future Tense termination -h- is found, e.g. Pa. kahams, 
etc. > *karsyam: [v. Geiger, PLS; § 153, § 150 £.], Pk. kahems, etc. [v. Pischel, 
PkG, § 520 f.]. Again, the Gen. sg. termination Sk. -asya appeared as -aha 
beside -assa in Mg. Pk. and -as -aha, -aho, -ahó beside -assu, -asu in Ap. Pk. 
[v. Pischel, PkG, § 366]. 

Old Sgh., like Mg. Pk., had -aha (-àha ?) * beside -assa [v. above] in the 
second and first centuries B.C. In the first century A.D. there is a solitary 
instance where -asa (ie. -assa) 18 found in sagasa. From this time onwards 
only the -aka (-àha *) form is found. 

-aha is written in :— 

Devaha; Harumaha; Sumanaha, Sumanaha ; kulaha; pitaha; Tisaha, 
Tisaha; Batapalaha; teraha; Nadaha; Puíagutaha; Sivagutaha; Majhi- 
maha; rajaha; sagaha, sagahata, sagahataya; Batakayaha; Mahayaha ; 
Asalayaha; putaha; tumaha; vateha; Swayaha; Devayaha; Apayaha, 


1 The writing -s- in the first century 8.0. in Tisaha and Tisa- is due to the confusion in the 
writing of 4 and s at this time [§ 46, 2]. 
` 3 It is probable that up to the time when Bk. à > a, i.e, eighth century [§ 1, 4, 5], the writang 
-aha denoted -áAa. 
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Apayahata ; Sumanayaha ; purumakahata ; Sagayaha ; kadaraha ; Mahadara- 
galaha;  gamagaha;  (Na)ga(ha);  Sonutara(ha);  A[baya]ha ; (So)naha ; 
raja(ha); (ava)raneha (error for avaranaha); (na)vaka(ri)yaha ; (yakuhate) ; 
(Vaha)bagaha. 

Then in the eighth century this -aha(-@ha ?) appears as -@ (with the loss of 
-h-, v. § 47, 2, 3) as attested by mapu|r|muka ; this -à has come down to the 
modern language as the termination of the wade Case singular. 

-@ occurs also in the tenth century, in 

mapurmuka, mapurumuka ; Vadura ; samvata; tama, tuma; vasd. 

Beside the -à forms are found forms in -ahu, -hu in the tenth century, e.g. 
sarahu; rad'hu, radahu, raj’ hu; bssevhu; dpahu. These represent the older 
-aha in its uncontracted form, and are no longer existent in the modern times 
[v. also Geiger, SghG, § 99], but u remains unexplained. 

General Note : 

It is to be observed that the development of Mid. Ind. -ss- < Sk. -sy-, -sy-, 
-sy- or < Bk. -ér-, -ar-, -rá-, -rg-, -ráv- [8 53, 3] or < Sk. -ét-, -sv- [§ 55, 2] was to 
-s-. Any forms with -h- are only secondary developments of this -s-, following 
the development of original Sk. -$-, -s-, -s- to -A- [§ 46, 3, 4]. 


§ 53 
Groups with r 
In all groups r is assimilated. 
1. Groups in which r forms the first letter 
la. Sk. -rk- 
-rk- (Mad. Ind. -kk-) > -k-: 
sakur- ; akt-. 
lb. Sk. 4g- 


-rg- (Mid. Ind. -gg-) > -g- : 
maig-, manga, matigu- (with intrusive 7, § 58, 5) < marga-; matigiva 
[$id.] < màrgtka- ; magw- < margika-. 
le. Sk. -rgh- 
` -rgh- (Mid. Ind. -ggh-) > -g-: 
giňgiriyak [For a, § 58, 5] < ghurghura-, ghurghureka-. 
Id. Sk. -rp- 
-rp- (Mid. Ind. -pp-) > ~p-: 
hapt- ; dap. 
le. 8k. -rbh- 
-rbh- (Mid. Ind. -bbh-) > -b- : 
gab, gab’ he. 
If. Sk. -rn- 
-rn- (Mid. Ind. un written -n- but presumably pronounced -nn- Pas the 
Second century A.D. 
80116110 ; Kulika, 
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Then > -: 

sovana- ; jina-; Sarvmekavana-; vanah; puna-. 

From the sixth century A.D. onwards this -n- > -n- (§ 41, 3, 4]: 

Opulavana-; huna-; pun-; Salamevan-, Salameyvan- ; vdni. 

lg. Sk. -rm- 

--rm- (Mid. Ind. -mm-) written -m- but presumably pronounced -mm-, in 
Damaraktta- occurring before the second century A.D. 

Then > -m- : 

kama, kam, kamat ; kamsyan, kamtyanat, kämt-; amana, amanaka, amunak, 
amunakat; nimala-; Dhamu-; Abhidham-; navam, navamat; nemavanu, 
nimavd ; nimal; nimiyata, numiyata; sttuvam; danduvam. 

lh. Sk. -ry- 

-ry- > Pa. -yy-. In Pk. it becomes jj- and in Mod. Ind. 4-, thus corre- 
sponding to the change of Sk. y- to j- [§ 43, 1]. In Sindhi it has become -j- 
(implosive -j-), e.g. S. kāju [TND, s.v. kaj], whereas Sk. y- has become j- in 
Sindhi, e.g. 700 [TND, s.v. jot]. 

In Sgh., Sk. -ry- > -y- just as Sk. y- survives as y- [§ 43, 2]. 

e.g. Batakayaha ; Swayaha; Devayaha; Sumanayaha ; Sagayaha ; Sway, 
Savaya ; Saralarayaha ; S[$]rinakays ; (Vaha)bayaha < -arya-; mahayaha, 
mahayad- < “maharyapada-. 

ayika is probably < Sk. dryakam; Wickremasinghe [EZ, 1, 6, p. 258] 
has made it equivalent to Pa. agghika-, but he is wrong since Pa. -ggh- > -g- 
in Sgh., though the meaning of aytka may have been influenced by Pa. agghtke-. 

li. Sk. -rv- 

-rU- > Pa. -bb-, Pk. -w-. In Mod. Ind. in the v- languages [§ 44, 1] it has 
become -v- but in the b- languages [§ id.] it has become -b-. In Sindhi it has 
become -b- (implosive -b-) [§ 52, 10]. 

Sgh., which is a v- language [§ 44, 2], has -v- < Sk. -re-. In pavata- occurring 
before the second century A.D. the writing -v- represents -vv-. 

Then > -e- : 

pavaya-, pavu, pava|ta|-, va(vtye), pa(vi)yeht; puviva-; sava-, sav-; 
dunuva-; mvay, niva ; Puvaram-. 

The wv- < -rv- is lost in Poson < *puvasavan- < piirvasravana-. 

1j. Sk. -rt-, -rth-, -rd-, -rdh- 

v. §onr or 7 + Dental, § 38. 

2. Groups in which r forms the second letter 

2a. Sk. kr- 

kr- (Mid. Ind. k-) > k-: 

kinya < krinàtt. 

2b. Sk. -kr- 

-kr- (Mid. Ind. -kk-) > -&- : 

Sak-; wkmen ; ikma; pdrdkmen [88 10, 7d ; 32, 3b]. 

2c. Sk. gr- 

gr- (Mid. Ind. g-) > g- : 
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GamWW-; gama, gamaf, gam, gama, gümà, gamu, gamht, güma-, gümin, 
gamhs, gimahs ; (ga)misaht ; gamakeht, gamagaha, gamayaht ; gamska- ; gimin; 
gahe ; ganna. i 

2d. Bk. -gr- 

-gr- (Mid. Ind. -gg-) > -g- : 

0111106 [For 7%, § 58, 5] ; samarig- [§ id.]; sämäñgin [S 1d.] ; Agbo-, Agboyim, 
Agboy-. 

2e. Bk. tr-. 

tr- (Mid. Ind. t-) > t- : 

te; tin, tun, tunu. 

2f. Sk. -tr- 

It was shown previously [§ 38] that r preceding a dental cerebralized it. 
But when r follows a dental there is no cerebralization. 

-tr- (Mid. Ind. -tt-) written -t- but pronounced -tt- before the second century 
A.D. : 

puta, pute; Citaya ; Mite. 

Then > -t- : 

puta, pute, puts, putaha; cata, sat; sirit, siritaj, siritt; ket-; keta(kaht) ; 
pat; siuvam ; küi-, küta- ; piritäs-; Perit. 

The writing of -tr- as -tr- in Buddhamitra- is either a learned spelling or 
denotes lw. 8k. id. 

saturan is Iw. Sk. éatru-, with svarabhakis vowel -u-. 

2g. Sk. dr- ١ 

dr- (Mid. Ind. d-) > d-: 

dontka- ; dakva. 

2h. Sk. -dr- 

-dr- (Mid. Ind. -dd-) written -d- but pronounced -dd- in bada- occurring 
before the second century A.D. 

Then > -d-: 

muhund hs [For n, $ 58, 6] ; duind- [S1d.]. 

21. Sk. pr- 

pr- (Mid. Ind. p-) > p: : 

pats, pela, pet; pattya- : podavaya ; pacant, paca-, pacayata, pasa, pasayen, 
pasayat, pasayak ; padiya; padana; payutu-; (pa)pma-, pddum-; pavatnà ; 
piyo-; pana; pahayay; pala-, pala-, (pa)là- ; pat-; pa-, pahayd, pahah: ; 
pamanin; pavarana; patala-; påvās-; Patana-; pûhûrd ; paharavaye ; 
pala; pamanu; pinisd, pinesva ; pintisvtivan. 

2]. Sk. -pr- 

-pr- (Mid. Ind. -pp-) > -p-: 

Vap-, Vàp-, Väpä. 

2k. Sk. br- 

br- (Mid. Ind. b-) > b-: 

bamana-, Bamun-, [Bamana]- < brahmana- which appears as a Iw. in Pa. 
brahmana- [cf. also TND, s.v. bahun]; Bamadata-. 
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21. Bk. bhr- 

bhr- (Mid. Ind. bA-) > 6-: 

bat; bhatu- (The writing bh- is either a learned spelling after Pa. bhata or 
denotes lw. Pa. id.) ; baha. 
^ 2m. Sk. vr- 

vr- (Mid. Ind. v-) > v- : 

vt- ; vadnà ; vada; vat, vatin, vald ; väddä. 

2n. Sk. -vr- 

pre > o9 qe 


avuj, avud. 


3. Sibilant + r orr 4- sibilant 

In either case the r is assimilated and the resultant m Mid. Ind. is a double 
sibilant, which is reduced to & single sibilant in Mod. Ind. 

98. Sk. ér-, sr- (Mid. Ind. s-) 

śr- is written é- in the second century 8.0. in (Samana)ya < Sramamà- 
[For this writing, v. $ 46, 1, 2] but is written A- in the second century A.D. 
in hamana, hamanana(ya) < sramana-; in the eighth century in heran- 
< érümanera- *, and in the tenth century in mahan : mehenivar, mehenivarha ; 
mehe, meheyin, meheyat. In the same century is found hoya- ; (he)-tiyen. 

Therefore, s- < Sk. ér-, sr- > h- by the second century A.D. and has followed 
the development of original Sk. £-, s- to h- [§ 46, 3]. 

The writing s- in saddhd cf. Sk. éraddha- is either a learned spelling after 
Pa. saddha- or denotes Iw. Pa. id. The writing sr- in 7 points either to a learned 
spelling after Sk. éri- or to lw. Sk. id. 

Sirt-, Stri-, siri, Sari-, Sara- (both these errors for Stri-) perhaps lw. Sk. 47-, 
with svarabhakti vowel -t-, cf. Pa. svri-, sirt- [v. PTSPaD], Pk. sirt- [v. Pischel, 
PkG, § 98]. The Pa. and Pk. forms also were perhaps lww. Sk. #7-. 

3b. Sk. -ér-, -sr- (Mid. Ind. -ss-) 

An instance of -sr- is first found in the second century A.D. and appears as 
-s- in patisavanu < *pyttsravana-. Also in the tenth century in asvanu ; pints- 
eüvan; pinisd; pinisva; Posond. An instance of -sr- is found in the second 
century A.D. and appears as -s- in saha(st)- < sahasrin-. These examples show 
that the development of -ér-, -sr- waa to -s- [cf. § 52, 2, General Note]. 

9c. Bk. -r$-, -rs- (Mid. Ind. -ss-) 

An instance of -rg- is found in the first century 8.0. in sudaéane < sudarsana- ; 
here -4- represents -éé- [§ 50, 2], cf. Mg. Pk. és- < Sk. -ré- ; cf. § 46, 2. This 
-§§- > -8s- by the first century A.D. [§ 46, 3] and > -s- by the second century A.D. 
[8 50, 2]. 

In the fourth century is found an instance of -rs- which appears as -s- in 
vasahi < varsa-. Also in the tenth century in vasá ; (ga)misahi ; páwást-. 

The writing -h-, however, is found in the second century A.D. in kahdvana 
and later in kahavana, kahavanehi, kavahana < karsapana-. This particular 
word is perhaps influenced by Pa. kahapana-, where already the change of 
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Sk. -rs- to -h- is found sporadically. This -h- has disappeared in Kavana i.e. 
for Kavana, following the loss of original Sk. -A- [§ 47, 2, 3]. In the fourth 
century is found also paheja- < parsadya-?; in this word -s- < Sk. -rg- > -h- 
following the development of original Sk. -s- to -A- [§ 46, 3). 

Despite these two words, the development of Bk. -ré-, -rg- was to -s- as the 
other examples show [8 52, 2, General Note]. 

Sk. varsa- appears perb. as a lw. in Pk. as vartsa-, whence has developed 
vahare, ie. vahare (by metathesis) < *varasa- [§§ 18; 46, 3] < Pk. varisa-. 
For Mod. Ind. forms from Pk. varisa-, v. TND, s.v. barsa. The inherited Sgh. 
form from Sk. varga- is vas, cf. Pa. vassa-. 

, 9d. Sk. -ré- 

-r§y- (Mid. Ind. -ss-) > -s-: pasaht, pasa-, pasd, pas- < paréva- and not 
< pafijtka- according to Wickremasinghe [v. EZ, 1, 5, p. 170, n. 9] since -ff- 
> -ñd- [§ 58, 4c]. 

In paha- < parsvat or parsvatah, the -s- < Sk. -rév- has become -A- following 
the change of original Sk. -s- to -h- [§ 46, 8]. 


§ 54 
Groups with | 
| is assimilated. 


(a) Bk. -lp- 
-Ip- (Mid. Ind. -pp-) > -»- : 
kapa-; kapanu; piriküpu; apis-. 


(b) Sk. -lm- 
-lm- (Mid. Ind. -mm-) > -m- : 
gumu-. 
§ 55 
Groups with v 
1. Dental عل‎ v 


The Sk. group: dental + v had two treatments in Mid. Ind., viz. (1) dental, 
(2) labial [v. Bloch, LLM, § 129]. In Pali, according to Sir Ralph Turner, 
the treatment was generally dental [v. also Bloch, LIA, 84]. In the Inss. of 
Ašoka, only the Girnar Inss. preserved the labial, whereas elsewhere the treat- 
ment was dental [v. Bloch, LLM, § 129]. In Prakrit, according to Bloch 
[v. id.], ‘ It seems that the more frequent of the two in normal Classical Prakrit, 
i.e. in Maharastri was the dental treatment ’, eto. [v. also Pischel, PkG, § 298]. 

In Mod. Ind., Marathi and Ka&miri show the dental treatment [v. Bloch, id.]. 
In Gujarati and in Sindhi the treatment is labial, the reason being that these 
two languages belong to the region where the Girnar Inss. of Aéoka were found 
[v. Bloch, id.]. Chatterji remarks ' The labialised forms are very few in Bengali 
and in other Magadhan dialects. These forms can very well have come to the 
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Eastern dialects (and to those of the Midland) from the dialects of the West 
where they seem to have originated’ [v. ODBLang., 1, § 277]. 

In Sinhalese, the Sk. group: dental + v has resulted in a dental consonant. 

Examples : 

la. -tv- > -t- l 

catara-, catir, satara-, satar-, satara, satar ; satanata, satnat, sat hu ; mut. 

-ly- > -t- > -t- (because of preceding -7-) 

katu, kotu, kot, cf. AMg. Pk. kattu, Pa. katva < Sk. kriva ? 

lb. dv- > d- 

do-; de-, de, da- < dvé; div, divht, dival, dt; de- > dvayah; des. 

It is to be observed that doraya-, dorahi, dortka-, dor, dorin, MSgh. dora is 
not < dvdra- but < *duvdra-, since otherwise the vowel -o- is unexplainable 
[cf. also TND, s.v. duwar]. Similarly, dolasa-, dolos-, MSgh. dolos, dolasa, 
dolaha is not > dvadasa- but > HAS. duvadasa- < *duvada£a-. In this particular 
word, forms with b- are found throughout the whole area of Mod. Ind. except 
in the Dardic dialects, Torwali and Maiya [TND, s.v. bara]. 

In kavudu, kavudu-, if it represents *kad + vrddha- as suggested by Geiger 
[v. BSOS, viu, 2 and 3, 1936, 557], the d being final is unexploded, whereas 
v being explosive is the dominant sound ; hence we find v. 

2. Sibilant +- v 

Sibilant -+ v resulted in a double sibilant in Pali and Prakrit, after the 
assimilation of v. In the North-West, however, the resultant was sibilant 4- p 
as attested by Asoka Shahbazgarhi, e.g. spam? < seümin-; spasuna < 
svasfnüm ; spagra < svarga- [v. Bloch, LIA, 87], and this development has 
come down to some of the Dardic dialects, e.g. Khowar tspusdr < svasár- ; 
Shina ašpo < aáva- [v. Bloch, id.]. In India proper we find s, e.g. TND, s.v. 
saiyd ; gosdi; pars. 

28. Sk. 8t-, át- 

80-, $v- (Pa. Pk. s-) is written s- in stya < svayam; siya, siya- < svaka- ; 
sam < svümin-, but is written h- in hameyana, hwniyan, hymaganat, hone, 
himi, (Mm) < svdmin-; hadála < svàdhyaya + krta- ; hevà < svapatt ; heli- 
< Févétali- * [v. also TND, s.v. seto]. 

It is probable that s- < Sk. sv-, &w- had become A- [v. also § 53, 3a] by the 
second century A.D. following the development of original Sk. $-, s- to h- [8 46, 3]. 
All the instances quoted above occur after the second century a.D. Therefore 
the forms with A- show the inherited Sgh. words whereas those with s- point 
either to learned spelhngs after Pali or to loan-words from Pal. 

The writing sv- in svasit points either to a learned spelling after Sk. svast 
or to lw. Sk. id. 

2b. Sk. -sv-, -év- (Pa. Pk. -ss-) 

An instance of -sv- is apparently found in the second century B.C. in Yahastnt- 
if < Yagasvini-; here -é- represents -48- [8 50, 2], cf. Mg. Pk. -$4- < Sk. -sv- 
[v. Pischel, PkG, § 315] and v. also § 46, 2. This -áé- > -ss- by the first century 
A.D. [8 46, 3] and -s- by the second century A.D. [8 50, 2]. i 
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thus Sk. -st-, -sv- resulted in -s- [cf. § 52, 2, General Note]. 


2c. Sk. -róv- 
-r$v- (Mid. Ind. -ss-) > -s-; v. § 53, 3, 3d. ` 
§ 56 
Groups with a Ssbilant 


In Pali and Prakrit, in all groups with a sibilant (i.e. sibilant + stop or 
stop + sibilant), both initially and intervocalically, the sibilant is assimilated 
and there is an aspiration of the whole group. The expulsion of breath in 
pronouncing the sibilant brings about the aspiration of the stop and in the 
opinion of Sir Ralph Turner this aspiration probably appeared before the dis- 
appearance of the sibilant, i.e. for example sk > skh > kkh. 

Throughout the whole area of Mod. Ind. the same phenomenon has taken 
place, with the exception of some of the Dardic languages and Gypsy, where the 
sibilant remains unassimilated [TND, s.v. hat; ath]. 

But when the sibilant is final and has no explosion, there is no aspiration 
both in Mid. and Mod. Ind. [TND, s.v. n*kàms ; nicäl]. 

Sinhalese, having lost the aspirates from the earliest times [§ 48, 1], represents 
the groups with a sibilant by a non-aspirate stop, and any aspirates found 
actually written are either learned spellings after Pali or indicate loans from Pali. 
1. Sibilant -l- stop 

la. 8k. sk- 

sk- (Mid. Ind. kh-) > k-: 

kanu, kanu-. 

lb. Sk. -gk- 

-gk- (Mid. Ind. -kkh-) > -k-: 

(part)kara-. 

le. Sk. -st-, -s(^- 

-8i- (Mid. Ind. -{fh-) written -[- but pronounced -#- in Aria- occurring 
before the second century A.D. 

Then > -{-: 

ata, af; atakt; Rit- ; velya- ; bat ; sütak. 

-sth- (Mid. Ind. -#h-) written -(- but pronounced -#- in jeta- occurring before 
the second century A.D. 

Then  -4-: 

kojasa, kolasahi ; ctfavaya, stt, 584001111, (sita); prhefy; puat, prtatd ; (he)- 
.vilsyen, (ps)ttyen ; pytt-. 

The writing -th- in patsth(i)te is either a learned spelling after Pa. paitithita- 
or denotes lw. Pa. id. 

1d. Sk. -sfr- 

-gtr- (Mid. Ind. -#h-) > -t- : 

rat, rat’ ht ; ra(ts)ya-. 

le. Sk. st-, sth- 
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st- (Mad. Ind. th-) > t- : 

tube [cf. TND, s.v. thupro] ; tdbüeü, tabdvihu. For the writing (- in (ab: 
< stambha- [v. § 39, 2b]. 

sth- (Mid. Ind. th-) > t- : 

terasa, teraha, tera-, tere; tän, lanat, tanakaf, tan, tand, tanin, tania, tanat ; 
itrd-; tala. 

thama is probably < Sk. stháman- ; Paranavitana [EZ, 1v, 3, p. 115, n. 3] 
has made it equivalent to Sk. stambha-, Pa. thambha-, but he is wrong since -b- 
is expected instead of -m-, cf. tabs > stambha-. th in thama is either a learned 
spelling after Pa. thàma- < Sk. sthaman- or denotes lw. Pa. thàma- ° firmness ' 
and perhaps in its meaning ‘pillar; post’, thama was influenced by Pa. 
thambha- ' pillar ; post’ and figuratively ‘ immobility ; hardness’ [v. PTSPaD]. 

The writing sth- in (sthana)yat is either a learned spelling after Sk. sth@na- 
or denotes lw. Sk. id. 

1f. Sk. -st-, -sth- 

-st- (Mid. Ind. -tth-) > -t- : 

ata, at, atin; atads; al-, ati-, hats-; vat-, vatin, vatak; vatu; vatia, vattd, 
vattat, vattata, vattehi ; patala-; (d)ttan; alt, dta, àt. 

The writing -st- in evasit? is either a learned spelling after Sk. svasts or denotes 
lw. Sk. id. 

-sth- (Mad. Ind. -tth-) > -t- : 

alane ; niyamatanalu ; pitat, mtatd; atulat ; balat, balatun, balatun ; tàn-. 

The writing -t-, however, is found in batavatita-, cf. Sk. bhakti + avasthita-. 
Already in Pali we find -ff-, cf. Pa. avatthita-. This is not a change of dental to 
cerebral, but this change is specially associated with the root stha-, for in 
Sanskrit itself -sth- > -s(h- when the vowel preceding was -1-, e.g. Sk. tssthats, 
paristha- [cf. also § 39, 1, 2]. 

The writing -tt- in attüms- denotes lw. Sk. asthüni-?! whereas tän- given 
above seems to be the inherited form. 

lg. Sk.-sp- 

-sp- (Mid. Ind. -pph-) > -p-, cf. MSgh. pup ‘ flower’ < puspa-. 

(puvd)- is translated by Wickremasinghe aa ' flowers’ [v. EZ, 1, 5, p. 199]. 
The -v- does not warrant derivation < Sk. puspa-. The etymology is obscure ; 
besides, the reading is uncertain. 

2. Sibilant + nasal 

In this group, as in the preceding groups, there is aspiration of the whole 
group both in Mid. and Mod. Ind. Sinhalese, of course, has lost the aspiration. 

28. Sk. sn- 

sn- > Pa. nh-, Pk. nh- > Sgh. n-. 

e.g. Pa. nhayat« (beside nahàyat:) ‘bathes’ < sndyats [v. Geiger, PLS, 
§ 50 (5)] ; Pk. nhà, nhaver < snàti, sndpayat: [v. TND, s.v. nuwaüunu!]. For 
Mod. Ind., v. id. and Bloch, LLM, Index, s.v. nahdn, nhan. MSgh. has nànu 
(« *nahanu, with loss of aspiration) ‘to bathe’. The form nahanu (with 
aspiration) ° to bathe ' in MSgh. is perhaps lw. Pa. nahāyati. 
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Also cf. Pa. nharu- (beside naharu-) [v. Geiger, PLS, § 50 (D)] ; Pk. nhàru- 
< *snaru-, cf. Sk. snayu-, snàva- [v. TND, s.v. nahar*]. The expected MSgh. 
form would be *nàra (< *nahara, cf. ndnu) and the form nahara (with aspira- 
tion) “nerve; tendon’ current in MSgh. is perhaps Iw. Pa. naharw-. | 

We also find that Sk. snais, snána- appear perhaps as lww. in Pa. as sináti, 
ssnána- [v. PTSPaD] and in Pk. as, cf. AMg. sinät, sinàna- [v. Pischel, PkG, 
§ 133], with svarabhakts vowels. Likewise Sk. snéhayati is found perhaps as a 
lw. in Pa. as stnehets |v. PTSPaD], whence sanahay Ger. of sanahanu, is pre- 
sumably a lw., but the vowels are difficult to be explained. | 

2b. Sk. sm- 

As opposed to sn- [v. above], sm- > Mid. Ind. s-, e.g. Sk. smarats > Pa. 
sarai, Pk. sara; Sk. smria- > Pa. sata-. In the second century A.D. occurs 
sata- which is lw. Pa. sata-. 

In compounded stems, however, sm > 88, e.g. Sk. vtsmarait > Pa. otssarals, 
Pk. otssarat ; Sk. *anusmarats > Pa. anussarats, Pk. amus(s)arat [v. TND, s.v. 
btrsanu and Addenda]. 

2c. Sk. -ém-, -sm-, -am- 

According to Sir Ralph Turner, these groups have three different develop- 
ments, and nowhere do they remain unchanged. 

(1) They become sibilant + p in the North-West, as evidenced by Asoka 
Shahbazgarhi, e.g. Loc. sg. ending in -aspt < -asmin [v. Bloch, LIA, 88] 
and in modern times in Khowar, e.g. 18264 < asmat- ; grisp < grisma- [v. id.]. 
The Eastern Inss. of Asoka attest this sibilant + p with assimilation of the 
sibilant as -(p)ph-, e.g. a(p)phaka < asmàkam ; ta(p)phà < tasmat [v. id.]. 

(2) They become -mh-. This is the development in Pali, Prakrit, and the 
majority of the Indian languages; e.g. v. TND, s.v. hams ; tame. 

(3) They become -s8- as found in Panjabi, Lahnda, Kasmiri, and Sindhi. 

e.g. V. id.; and s.v. ras"; bhàs?. 

Nevertheless, in scattered instances we find words belonging to other groups. 
These are to be explained as loanwords from one group to another, e.g. H.M. 
rassi, N. rassi, lw. P. rass < Sk. raémih [v. TND, a.v. ràs!]. 

In these inss. we find apa, dp, ap, cf. MSgh. apa, apt. apa is to be connected 
with EAS. a(p)phàka [v. Hultzsch, Inss. A£., Dhauli Separate Rock Edict, ` 
rr, l. 7] > Sk. asmakam and dp with EAS. a(p)phé [v. id.] cf. Sk. asman. Also 
MSgh. topi is to be connected with HAS. tu(p)phé [v. id. Dhauli Separate Rock 
Edict, 1, l 4; also Jaugada Separate Rock Edict, r, l. 12; also Saranath 
Pillar Ins. 1. 10], cf. Sk. yusmàn with t- after sg. vam, tuvam [TND, s.v. tems]. 

Therefore the resemblance between the Bgh. forms and the Eastern Asokan 
forms not only points to Sgh. being an Eastern language but also to the fact 
that the development of sibilant + m (intervocalically) is fundamentally to 
-p- in Sgh. Geiger is wrong in maintaining that the development is to -m- 
in Sgh. [v. Geiger, SghG, § 70 (2)]. On the contrary, the -m- forms have come 
to Sgh. from Pa. -mh- (with loss of aspiration) as loans from or at least influenced 
by Pah. 
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e.g. gimin, MSgh. gim, lw. Pa. gvmha- which is < Sk. grigma-. 
3. Stop + sibilant 

3a. Sk. ks. . 

Bloch in LLM, § 104, p. 112, remarks ' It has been observed for a long time 
that in the epigraphical Prakrit, kh was the constant representative of Sk. ks 
in the Eastern Inss., ch dominating on the contrary in the North-West and the 
South-West. On the other hand, the only treatment in the fragments of the 
Buddhist dramas published by Lüders is kh; now these fragments have 
been redacted in the Eastern or Central dialects. Finally, it is known that the 
later grammarians attribute to the Magadhi the writing sk or hk in intervocalic 
position [v. Pischel, PkG, $ 324]; whatever opinion be formed concerning 
the real value and the date of that writing, it confirms the eastern character 
of the guttural treatment’. 

But from very early times there was a dialectal mixture. Pali had pre- 
dominantly the Eastern forms (kh, kkh), but when it spread to the West, 
the Western forms (ch, coh) were introduced, so that sometimes both forms 
are found in the same word [cf. Geiger, PLS, $ 56]. In Prakrit the grammarians 
regard kh, kkh as regular, but ch, cch occurs in all dialects and often both 
forms alternate in the same dialect [of. Pischel, PKG, § 317, £]. However, 
Maharastri which is a Western dialect has often the palatal treatment, whilst 
the other dialects have the guttural [cf. also Geiger, SghG, $ 90]. 

In Mod. Ind., according to Sir Ralph Turner, Sk. Es has three distinct 
‘developments, viz.: 

(1) ch —n the North-West 

(2) ch—in the South- West 

(3) kh —1n the East and Centre 

e.g. V. TND, s.v. dkho* ; rakhnu; hkho ; makho. 

In India proper, therefore, the treatment of Sk. ks is predominantly the 
guttural, with the exception of Marathi which is a ch language [v. Bloch, 
LLM, § 104], this being due to its being a descendant of Maharastri. Bloch 
regards Gujarati too as a ch language [v. id., p. 114] but Sir Ralph Turner 
is of opinion that Gujarati shows the predominant treatment of ks as kh [v. 
JRAS, July 1921, ‘ Gujarati phonology ’, § 4]. 

Sinhalese, like the majority of the Indian languages proper, is predominantly 
a k language. Bloch [v. LLM, 8 104, p. 114] and Chatterji [v. ODBLanq., 
I, § 259], who maintain that Marathi is a ch language, are definitely wrong in 
connecting Sinhalese with it. Sinhalese, being an Eastern language, is in its 
basic stratum a k language and it left India with the & forms as testified by these 
Examples : 
ks- > k- 
keta (kaht); ket-; kar < kstra-; kiri- < kstrin-; küt-, káta-. 

-ks- i 
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-kg- written -k- but pronounced -kk- before the second century A.D. : 

Damarakita-; Budaraktta-; biku-. 

Then > -k-: . 

biku-, bhtku-, buka-, buku-; nikata ; aviyakiniyent; paka-, pak-, vak, 
— uvantkeva ; dakint-, dakun-; lakkan [$ 61, 2]; ardkkan [§ id.] ; ruk; 

; rakmat, rakkayutu, rami [S us rakval; rak-; dakva; akak, 
aha. rigs T 

Sk. kukst- is found in Pa. only as kucchs- [v. PTSPaD]. It is presumable that 
the form kuccht- was imposed upon Pa. from Western India. Pk. shows kucchi- 
beside Aukkhe- [v. Pischel, PkG, 8 321]. In these inss. we find in the tenth 
century kusht, kusin, and kus in MSgh., which is lw. Pa. kuccht- (for -s- < -cch-, 
$51, 1b). The expected inherited form in Sgh. would be *kuk. For Mod. Ind. 
forms v. TND, s.v. kokh. 

8k. ksana- ‘ moment ; festival’ [v. Monier-Williams, SkD] appears in Pa. as 
khana- and chana- with differentiation of meaning. Pa. khana- means * moment’ 
[v. PTSPaD] and Pa. chana- which is an introduced Western form means 
‘festival’ [v. id.]. Pk. differentiates them like Pa. [v. Pischel, PkG, § 322]. 
In these inss. we find in the tenth century 5018/5 meaning ‘moment’ and 
sünen meaning ‘ festival’ and sûna in MSgh. has both meanings ‘ moment ; 
festival ' [cf. also Clough, SghD, and Jayatilaka, Gloss.], so that in séna, which 
is lw. Pa. chana- (for s- < ch-, § 35, 2), both meanings have become merged, a 
point overlooked by Geiger [v. SghG, § 90 (5)]. However, kana which is the 
inherited MSgh. form < Sk. ksane- has only the meaning ‘moment’ [cf. also 
Jayatilaka, Gloss.; RMN, § 684]; also cf. MBgh. kenehs ‘ immediately ’ 
[Clough, SghD]. For Mod. Ind. forms v. Bloch, LLM, Index, a.v. san. 

3b. Sk. -kse- 

This group behaves like original Sk. -ks- after the assimilation of v. For 
instance, Pa. Okkaka- probably represents Sk. Atksvaka- rather than Iksvaku- 
as suggested by Geiger [v. Geiger, PLS, 8 56], but the absence of the expected 
aspiration is unexplained. AMg. Pk., however, has Ikkhaga- « Sk. Atksvdka- 
[v. Pischel, PkG, 88 84, 321]. In ihe tenth century is found Oka- and MSgh. 
has Okà- in which -k- represents original -ksv-. 

3c. Sk. -ksn- 

Sk. fiksna- has three (dialectal?) developments according to Sir Ralph 
Turner, viz. : 

(1) Pa. Pk. tskkha-, whence is found tik- in the tenth century and MSgh. 
tik. 

(2) Pa. ttkhtna- (< *tikhna- before assimilation of n ?) whence MSgh. tsyunw. 

(3) Pa. Pk. tinha- (< *tisna- < tik-sna- as opposed to tik-ksna- > itkkha-). 

For its history in Mod. Ind. v. TND, s.v. tskho. 

3d. Sk. ts 

ts > Mid. Ind. ch (cch) > Mod. Ind. ch except in the extreme North-West, 
where ts remains [v. TND, s.v. bacho]. 

In MSgh. it results in s. e.g. saru ° hilt of a sword’, cf. Pk. charu- [for s- 
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< ch-, § 35, 2] < tsaru-; vasu ‘calf’, cf. Pa. Pk. vaccha- [for -s- > -cch-, § 51, 1b] 
< vaisa-. 

The -7- in havajarana and -d- in havurudu, havurudu-, havurud-, havurudden, 
havuruduyeht, havurudyeht, and MSgh. avurudu, havurudu which apparently 
represents Pa. samwacchara-, Sk. samvatsara- is unexpected [cf. Introduction]. 

9e. Sk. -isy- 

This group behaves like original Sk. -ts- after the assimilation of y. 

e.g. Sk. matsya- > Pa. Pk. maccha- > MSgh. mas. For Mod. Ind. v. TND, 
s.v. macho. 

In mahaver- (tenth century) pres. < Pa. *macchaküra-, Sk. *matsyakàára-, 
the secondary -s- has become -h-, following the development of origmal Sk. 
-8- to -h- [8 46, 3]. 

9f. Sk. ps 

ps > Mid. Ind. ch, ech > MSgh. 8, so that the groups ps and ts [v. above] 
have fallen together from the Mid. Ind. stage. Perhaps an intermediate stage 
ps > *pts > *ts is to be assumed. 

In the tenth century is found sd-, MSgh. sa, cf. Pa. chataka-, chatata- [for s- 
< ch-, 8 35, 2] cf. Sk. psdta-. Also, e.g. MSgh. asara ' goddess’, cf. Pa. Pk. 
acchara [for -s- < -och-, § 51, 1b] < apsaras-. For Mod. Ind. v. Bloch, LLM, 
Index, s.v. asre. 


$ 57 
Groups with h 

(a) Sk. -hn- 

-hn- > Mid. Ind. -nh-, e.g. Sk. grhnāti ‘he receives’ > Pa. ganhátt ; Pk. 
génhai, génhada, ginhadi [v. Pischel, PEG, § 330], cf. MBgh. gansyz. 

In the fourth century occurs gena and in the fifth century geneye but in 
the tenth century we find genä and in the eighth century [gen]à, MSgh. gena, 
ger. fr. grhnats, cf. Pk. génhta, génhiya [v. Pischel, PkG, § 591]. From this 
evidence we can infer that Mid. Ind. -nA- < Sk. -hn- > -n- (with loss of aspira- 
tion) in,Sgh.; this -2-, sharing the fate of original Sk. -n-, later became -n- 
[for dates, § 41, 3, 4]. 

(b) Sk. -hm- 

-hm- > Mid. Ind. -mh-, e.g. Pk. bamhana-, bambhana- [v. Pischel, FEG, 
§ 330] < Sk. brahmana-. Pa. brahmana-, however, is lw. Sk. id. 

This Mid. Ind. -mh- > -m- (with loss of aspiration) in Sgh.: bamana-, 
Bamana-, Bamun-, cf. MSgh. bamunu < brahmana-; Bamadata- < Brahma- 
datta-. MSgh. barba is < Pk. bambha- [v. Pischel, PKG, § 267] < Sk. brahman-, 
and so cf. MSgh. Bambadat. 

$ 58 
Groups with a nasal 
1. Nasal +- stop 

This group remained unchanged in Mid. Ind. and the vowel preceding was 

always a short one. The nasal as an independent sound is lost in Mod. Ind. 
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and compensation for this loss is provided by both lengthening and nasalizing 
the preceding vowel. But this phenomenon is absent in Sindhi, where there 
is no compensatory lengthening of the vowel preceding shortened double 
consonants, as well as in Pafijabi and Lahnda, where the double consonants have 
remained unchanged [cf. $ 50, 1; cf. also Bloch, LLM, § 68]. 

When we consider Modern Sinhalese we find that 

(1) in the group: nasal + unvoiced stop, the nasal has completely dis- 
appeared, e.g. anka- > ak ; pafica- > pas; kantaka- > katu; santaka- > satu ; 
campaka- > sapu ; 

(2) in the group: nasal + voiced stop, the nasal appears as 7, m, e.g. 
angult- > äñgilt; afijana- > afidun ; Sunda- > hofda; skandha- > kaňda : 
gambhira- > gümburu. 

Geiger terms this 7, % ° half-nasala ' [v. Geiger, SghG, § 64 (2)] while Chatterji 
calls them ‘short or reduced nasals’ [v. ODBLang., § 176]. Whatever 
terminology be adopted, this ñ, in MSgh. seems to correspond to the nasalized 
vowel in Mod. Ind. 
` 9. In the Brahmi Inss., from the earliest times, the nasal is not written 
even before a voiced stop. But this is purely graphic. It is quite probable that, 
at any rate, up to the time when Sk. -g- > -y-, Bk. j- > -d-, Sk. -d- > +L, 
Bk. -d- > -y-, Sk. -b- > -v-, Bk. -hg- was pronounced as -^g-, Sk. -fij- as -ftj-, 
Sk. -nd- as -nd-, Sk. -nd- as -nd-, Sk. -mb- as -mb- respectively ; otherwise these 
groups would have fallen together with Sk. -g-, 4-, -d-, -d-, -b- respectively 
and shared their fate. Similarly, at any rate, up to the time when Sk. -k- 
> -g-, Bk. -c- > -4-, Sk. -t- > -d-, Sk. -t- > -d-, Sk. -p- > -b-, Sk. -hk- was 
pronounced as -nk-, Sk. -fic- as -fic-, Sk. -ni- as -ni-, Sk. -nt- as -nt-, Sk. -mp- 
as -mp- respectively ; perhaps, after this time, the nasal before these unvoiced 
stops completely disappeared. The complete loss of the nasal before unvoiced 
stops was perhaps due to its being leas fully heard before them than before 
voiced stops. 

It is necessary next to determine when the 7], m first appeared before 
the voiced stops. A plausible theory is that, at the time when, for instance, 
Sk. -g- > -y-, Sk. -ng- > -ňg-; likewise, when Sk. j- > -d-, Sk. -fj- > ا‎ ; 
when Sk. -d- > -}-, Sk. -nd- > -ñd-; when Sk. -d- > -y-, Sk. -nd- > -ñd- ; 
when Sk. -b- > -v-, Bk. -mb- > -mb-. 

This change seems to have introduced lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
although there is no direct written evidence. For instance, for the fourth 
century A.D. legstaka, i.e. writing for lavigitaka [§ 10, 1] we have to hypothesize 
a form *langitaka (*larngtyaya) < Sk. langhsta-ka- in the second century A.D., 
le. when Sk. -g- > -y- and therefore when Sk. -Agh- > -tig-; otherwise the 
fourth century d cannot be accounted for. It is presumable that the vowels 
before %, f remained long up to the time when the vowels preceding shortened 
double consonants remained long. When the latter were shortened, probably 
the former too were shortened [§ 50, 3]. 

The actual writing of Žž, m, however, is only found in the tenth century. 
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Perhaps a hint is found in the eighth century. The symbol v is placed over the 
-d- of sidava (i.e. for sidava), cf. MSgh. svidwvanu which is connected with 
Pa. chindapéti, and this symbol v may represent 4. Later in the same century 
is found the writing n as in hindva < *4/sind-; Mihindal- < Pa. Mahinda- ; 
vandms < «/vand-; banda < 4/bandh-, and the writing m as in Dam[b]- 
< Jambu-. This ^, m was presumably an attempt to write a nasal consonant 
to represent 7, f. Then this writing apparently led to a confusion with the 
nasal n, m < Sk. n, m ; 80 to distinguish them we find in the tenth century the 
combination of the symbol ~ with n and m as fi, m. 

2a. Examples of % written 

ga'g-; Mafgul- > Mangala-; marigul- > mangalya- ; Kalwüg-; Satigoo-, 
Satigboy- ; satig-, sañgun, 507100, satignat < sangha- ; satg-, singd- < süánghtka- ; 
Satig-Batday; larigü, ndtigi, naga, naüganu; wu(la)igna, [ulaļňghanā ; 
matidulu, matidlan, matida(len), (mandalaye)n; dard, danda-, dandad; dariduvam ; 
pind- ; kandat; Pana. 

2b. Example of m written 

Damb-. 

2c. Even after the actual writing of 7%, m, we find the writing n, m. This 
writing is either reminiscent of the attempt to write a nasal consonant found 
in the eighth century or is indicative of loan-words. 

e.g. Mind, Mihindu, Mihindim ; senda; vinda; binda ; mirind- ; vdndd ; 
bandd, (bandva)\nnat ; sandha, sandaha ; band; bandu ; band; sand, sandnen, 
sanda; valandanu, vala(nda)nu, vdlandu, vülandüvan ;  Pündw-; Damb-; 
Sambudun ; lamb-; väjambà, vá(ja)ynbà ; sanda; Mandtindina, vibangha- 
(error for etbhanga) ; hinda, hindvanu, hindvana, hindva, hsndvü, hindutimaha, 
hindvannat. 

Note: Paul Tedesco remarks ‘MSgh. tzidt-, un- is to be derived not from 
sida- with secondary nasalization as suggested by Geiger in his LSS, § 20 (2), 
p. 44, and sanna-, but from *stnda- and *stnna- of which *stnda- is identical 
with a Prusso-Slav-Iranian *stndo- (Prussian stndats; Slav sedo); compare 
also the nasal in Sk. dsandi-, Pa. dsands- ‘a chair’; this system in Sinhalese, 
le. tňdt-, un- < *sinda-, *sinna- is perfectly analogous to that of stids-, sun- 
(Pa. chinda-, chinna-) and btñdi-, bun- (Pa. bhinda-, bhenna-)’ [ La racine 
sed en indo-iranien ', BSL, xxrv, 1923, 198]. 

2d. In the following examples, however, occurring in the same century 
(i.e. tenth century) we do not find either the writing ñ, m or the writing n, m. 
This shows that 7, * was sometimes liable to be lost in actual pronunciation. 
Consequently in certain words nasalized and non-nasalized forms exist side by 
side. ! 

e.g. magul- beside mañgul- [v. above] < mangalya-; pid beside piñd- ; 
dad beside dacd; madula, madulu- beside mavidulu; ulaghana, uld(gha)na 
beside ulavignd; ag; Maádsk-; bàdi-; ba(du); tabavithu, tdbàeu ; abada-, 
abáda-. 
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3. Nasal -+ unvoiced stop 

3a. Sk. -Ak- 

Ak > -k- : 

Lak, Lakat. 

3b. Sk. -fic- 

fo- > -0-: 

paca- 

Then > -s- (in the tenth century) : 

pas, pasalos-, (pä)s-; kasun-; misä. 

The n in pan- cf. Sk. pafica- is evidently borrowed from Sgh. panaha, panasa 
fifty ' which corresponds to Pk. pannäsar, pannāsā [of. Pischel, PkG, § 273], 
Pa. pafifiasa, pannasa [cf. PTSPaD, s.v. pafica 2. A] < Sk. paficdsat, cf. M. 
pannas |v. Bloch, LLM, §§ 217, 223]. 

3e. Sk. -nt- i 

-ni- written -t- but pronounced -nt- [v. above]: 

atara-. 

—ni- > -t-: 

sataka-, saiu-; atara-; ato-; kot; anatapirise-, anataptrisey-; uturat ; 
diul, dtulu-, dtula-, dtuld-, atul-, dtulat- [8 10, Td]. 

The writing -nt- in stddhanta and anantarayen is either a learned spelling 
after Sk. siddhanta-, anantaraya- or denotes lww. Sk. id. 

3d. Sk. -nth- 

-nth- > -t- > -t- (because of preceding -7-) : 

gáta, gat < *grnthi- [8 38, 7], cf. Sk. granthi-. 

9e. Bk. -ntr- 

-nir- > -t-: samatavaya ; amett-, ümüit- is a cross between manirin- and 
*amaitya-. It cannot be derived from *amdttya-, cf. Sk. amátya-, since -t- 
would be expected to disappear. 

9f. Sk. -mp- 

-mp > -p-: parapuren ; parpuren [$ 32, 3a]. 

3g. Sk. -mpr- 

-mpr- > Mid. Ind. -mp-, e.g. Sk. devánampriya- > Pa. dévanamptya-. 
Asoka Inss. show dévanampiya- and dévünampriya- in the North-West (Girnar 
both). 

Sgh. shows the development to -mp- in the earliest times, although the 
anusvara is not actually attested in writing. The writing -p in devanaptya- 
in the first century B.c. and first century A.D. is to be taken as representing 
-mp-, because if it denoted an actual pronunciation -p- we would then expect 
*devanaviya- in the second century A.D., ie. when Sk. -p- > -v- [§ 40, 6] and 
not the actually attested devanapiya-, devinaprya- in this century. This writing 
-p- in devanaptya-, devanapiya- in the second century A.D. denotes an actual 
pronunciation -p-, since it is presumable that when Sk. -p- > -v-, -np- < Sk. 
-mpr- > ~p- in Bgh. ef. MSgh. devanapd (devenipd). 

Note: The form dévanuppiya- found in the Jaina canonical works Upasaka- 
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dasa-siiira and Aupapditka-siiira is regarded by Bhagawanlal Indraji, Leumann, 
Bühler, Jacobi, and others as a Prakrit corruption of Sk. dévanamprtya- [for 
references, cf. EZ, I, 2, p. 63, n. 1]. However, Pischel, agreeing with Hoernle, 
derives it from Sk. dévanupriya- = déva + anupriya- [v. Pischel, PkG, § 111]. 

4. Nasal +- voiced stop 

4a. Bk. -Ag- 

~fg- written -g- but pronounced -7g- (up to the time when Sk. -g- > -y-): 

gagaht. 

Ag- > -ng- 

In the following instances occurring after the time of the change of Sk. 
-g- to -y- and before the tenth century [v. above], the writing -g- represents 
-210- : 
magala- < mangalya- ; agana. 

4b. Sk. -ngh- 

-hgh- written -g- but pronounced -7g- (up to the time when Sk. -g- > -y-): 

Sagasa, gagasa, sagasa, sagaya, gaghasa [for -gh-, § 48, 3]. 

This -Ag- (< Sk. -rgh-) > -fig-. 

In the following instances occurring after the time of the change of Sk. -g- 
to -y- and before the tenth century [v. above], the writing -g- represents -7ig- : 

sagaha, sagahataya, sagahata, saga- ; Sagayaha; legstaka. 

4c. Bk. -fty- 

-lij- written +- but pronounced -ñj- (up to the time when Sk. 4- > -d-): 

qarsbujana, pari bujanaka]. 

= > -ñd- 1 

The writing -d- represents -ñd-, in budena. 

4d. Sk. -nd- 

-nd- written -d- but pronounced -nd- (up to the time when Sk. -d- > -L): 

badakarika-, badakariya-. 

-nd- > -ňd- 

In the following instances occurring after the time of the change of Sk. 
-d- to -l- and before the tenth century [v. above], the writing -d- represents 
-ñd- : 

kadaya ; kadaka-. 

4e, Sk. -nd- 

-nd- written -d- but pronounced -nd- (up to the time when Sk. -d- > -y-): 

Nadaha. 

-nd- > -ñd- 

In the following instances occurring after the time of the change of Sk. 
-d- to -y- and before the tenth century [v. above], the writing -d- represents 
de : 

Nada-; cidavi, cdavayaha ; kadaraha ; Nadana-; Parideva- (error for 
Paridadeva-). 

4f, Sk. -ndr- 

-ndr- > Pa. -nd- > Bgh. -ñd- 
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The writing -d- represents -#d-, in cada- (fourth century); Mihid- (eighth 
century), Mshtdala- (eighth century). 

4g. Sk. -mbh- 

-mbh- >> -mb- 

The writing -b- represents -mb- in (abi (fifth century), cf. MSgh. farhba. 

5. Intrusive 7i, Mm 

There are some cases in which % is found even when we are not dealing with 
an original Sk. group: nasal + voiced stop. In these the 7i is intrusive and due 
to the nasal n, m of the preceding or succeeding syllable. 

e.g. MAGE < nigraha-; maig-, manga, mangu- < mürga-; marigiva-, 
mangwa < margika-; mwüguru- < mudgara-; mäňdà < 4/mrd-, mardats 
but also perh. < *mpndats, cf. mrynatis; samag- < samagra-; sdmdiigin 
< sümagri- ; médndt-, ie. writing for marids-, mündd, ie. writing for maida 
< madhya-; Mandsndind, i.e. writing for Mazidindina < Madhyamdine- ; 
muhund hi, 1.e. writing for muhuñd hi < samudra-. 

However, % occurs though there is no neighbouring n, m, in dtlend-, 1.6. 
writing for dslerd- cf. MSgh. dtliidu < Pa. dalsdda-, daltdda-, < Sk. daridra- 
and gtigtriyak < ghurghura-, ghurghurika-; cf. the so-called ‘ spontaneous 
nasalization ' in Mid. and Mod. Ind. [v. Chatterji, ODBLang., § 178]. As regards 
gvügiriyak, the % may be due to its being an onomatopoeic word. Cf. Chatterji 
who remarks ° Onomatopoetics are a characteristic class of words in Mod. Ind. 
which have nasalized vowels’ [v. id., § 179]. 

In all the above-quoted forms % is found before a consonant which is the 
resultant of a consonant-group of Sk., that 18 to say, in inherited Sgh. words. 
But % is also found before a single intervocalic consonant of Bk., e.g. manda, 
ie. writing for mañda cf. Sk. mada-. The function of this ñ seems to be as 
follows: Sk. mada- would be expected to give an inherited Sgh. form *maya 
or *mā [§ 37, 8]. As against this, the form of the lw. is mada- and then this form 
was given a Sgh. character by the intrusive %. Again, the expected inherited 
Sgh. form of Sk. abharana- is *aharana- [S 40, 9a]. The form of the lw. is 
abharana- or abarana- and this form was given a Bgh. character by the intrusive 
M as attested by ambarantn, i.e. writing for ambaranin [§ id.]. 

6. Stop 4- nasal 

6a. Sk. -£n- 

-tn- >> Mad. Ind. -tt- > Mod. Ind. -é- : 

e.g. Sk. sapaini- > Pa. sapatti-, Pk. savatti-; for Mod. Ind. v. TND, s.v. 
sauta. I am unable to quote an example for MSgh. The expected development 
of -in- is to -t- in MSgh. 

Pa. ratana- ‘gem; jewel’ is lw. Sk. ratna- with svarabhakis vowel -a-. 
The expected inherited form in Pa. is *ratta-. The second century A.D. form 
Ratana- is lw. Pa. ratana-, whence is found in the tenth century ruvan, ruvan-, 
ruvanht, cf. MSgh. ruvan. 

6b. Sk. -tm- 

-im-, had a double development in Mid. Ind., viz. (1) -&-, (2) -pp-. 
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According to Ohatterji, labialization was absent in the east (and possibly 
also in the centre) in the Early Mid. Ind. period, but it was found in the south- 
west and north-west, as can be inferred from the evidence of the Asoka 
Inss. [v. ODBLang., § 277]. The Girnar Ins. of Agoka attests -tp- for Sk. -tm-, 
e.g. dipa > Sk. dima [v. Bloch, LLM, § 129, p. 134]. It was this -tp- which gave 
-pp- in Pk. appa beside Pk. atta < dima. Mahérastri (Western dialect) nearly 
always had appa [v. Pischel, PkG, 8277]. atta was the form proper to the Eastern 
dialects, although appa appeared in these probably being borrowed from the 
West. Pali only had the Eastern form -i-, cf. Pa. atta. 

In Mod. Ind. the -p- form has become universal, this being due to an invasion 
of the Western form everywhere. Cf. G.M.H. äp, etc. < dima |v. TND, s.v. 
äphu ; also Bloch, LLM, Index, s.v. ap-]. 

Sgh., however, has the -t- form cf. MSgh. at > ütma. In the sixth century 
occurs atano < ütmanah. 

Pa. tuman- is perhaps lw. Sk. iman-, with svarabhakii vowel -u-; cf. Pa. 
üiuman- which is lw. Sk. @tman- as against Pa. attan- which is the inherited 
form. 

In these Inss. occurs tumaha, tumā, tuman, tumanat, which is Iw. Pa. tuman- 
[§ 21, 3], whereas tama, taman, tamahat, tamanat, developed from Pa. tuman- 
[§ 21, 1]. 

6c. Sk. jA 

jf-, Ja- > Pa. fi-, -ññ- [cf. Geiger, PLS, § 53]. Pk., having no double 
palatal nasal, changed it, as a rule, to the double cerebral nasal [cf. Pischel, 
PEG, § 276]. e.g. Sk. 7fíátt- > Pa. fiatt-, Pk. nài- ; Sk. prajfia- > Pa. pafifia-, 
Pk. panna-. In Pk. beside -ņnn- is found 77- [v. id.]. In Ardha-Magadhi beside 
-nn- is usually found -nn- [v. 10.[. No explanation can be given for these 
diversities [cf. also Bloch, LLM, § 135]. 

gh. has ^ and is in accordance with AMg. Pk., e.g. nans < jiidnin-, cf. 
AMg. nana > jfidna- [v. Pischel, PkG, 8 276]; náyan < jfiüt-ka-. Inter- 
vocalically, e.g. MSgh. panavanu ‘to appoint; make known; raise (a seat)’, 
cf. Pa. pafifiapets, Pk. pannavet < prajfdpayats, cf. AMg. panna- < prajfia- 
[v. Pischel, PkG, id.]. 

Sk. 76715 ° queen ’ > Pa. rafifít [v. TND, s.v. rant]. Pa. also had ràjtmi 
[v. Duroiselle, PaG, §§ 172, 188] which is perhaps lw. Sk. 767115, with svarabhakti 
vowel -?-. In the second century A.D. occurs rajine, i.e. writing for rajini [8 10, 2], 
in the sixth century rej(e)na and r(e)jana-, i.e. writing for rajana [8 10, 10], 
in the tenth century rdjna-, rájna-, rdjndniyan which is lw. Pa. rajini. So is 
ràjäna in MSgh. [v. RMN, 8 259; and Jayatilaka, Gloss., s.v. rdjàna]. The 
expected inherited form from Sk. rajfíi is *ràni. For Mod. Ind. [v. TND, 
s.v. rant]. 

The history of Sk. 6775 ° order’ is as follows: It appeared in Pa. as ania 
“knowledge ’ (cf. Sk. ajünatt ‘ understands’) and in Pk. as anna beside ajjà 
‘order’ [cf. TND, s.v. jànnu, Addenda]. Pa. and Pk. also had 856 ‘ order’ 
[cf. id.]. Pk. ana is not derivable from Sk. afd (through ana) and the long 
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vowel à- cannot be explained as due to a shortening of the double consonant 
(-nn-), because this did not happen at this period. Here we are dealing apparently 
with an analogical re-creation and not a phonetic formation. For instance, 
Bk. jfiapayats > Pk. navéds ; then analogically Sk. à-jfíápagati > Pk. ánavéds, 
the à: denoting the commonly used Sk. prefix ã-. Pk. dna is perhaps then 
from a form like Sk. *a-jfià. As regards dnd in Pa., it seems to be a later 
importation from Pk. 

In the tenth century occurs ànnà, cf. Sk. ajfid-ka-. The writing -n- in 
ana ° order ’ < àjfià in modern times is a learned spelling based on Pa. Pk. 
ana (v. above) ; it is the spelling ana that is expected, since Sk. -7A- > Sgh. -n-, 
as shown above. 

The writing -jfi- in à(jfid) is either a learned spelling after Sk. à7fià or denotes 
lw. Sk. id. 


$ 59 
Groups with Anusvara 


It is presumable that in groups with anusvara, the anusvdra survived up 
to the time when the double consonants remained double (i.e. up to the second 
century A.D.) [8 50, 2], although the anusvara is not actually attested in writing 
[§ 58, 3g]. Then when the double consonants became single (i.e. second century 
A.D.), the anusvara was probably lost in Sgh. 


(a) Sk. -nt- 

hl > -i-: paftsatartya-, patssateriya- ; satos-. 

(b) Sk. -mil- 

hl >> -l-: sale- < BSk. samlékha-. Pa. had sallékha-. 
(c) Sk. -rav- 


-mo- (Mid. Ind. -mw-) > ~v- : 

havajarana, havurudu, havurud-, havurudden, havuruduyehs, havurudyeha, 
M8gh. avurudu, havurudu, cf. Pa. samvacchara- < sariwatsara- [8 56, 3d]. 

The writing -me- in samvaia points either to a learned spelling after Sk. 


' samwalt-, or denotes lw. Sk. id. 


(d) Sk. -m$s-, -ms- 

Anusvara in these groups following vowel -a-, -d- was preserved in Mid. Ind. 
e.g. Sk. vasa- > Pa. Pk. camsa- ; Sk. mámsa- > Pa. Pk. mamsa-. Mod. Ind. 
generally represents this by nasalization of the preceding vowel, which is 


lengthened by way of compensation, e.g. N. bás [TND, v.s. id.]; N. mdsu _ 


[id., s.v. mäsu]. But already in Mid. Ind. when the vowel preceding was -i- 
the anusvara was lost, e.g. Sk. vtméatth cf. Pa. visait, visam, Pk. visai, visam ; 
Sk. catvarimsat cf. Pa. calidrisam, cattalisam, Pk. cattaltsam. There is no trace 
of the anusvara in Mod Ind. either ; TND, s.v. bts; calss. 

In Sgh. the anusvara has disappeared both after the vowel -4- uud after 
the vowel -a-, but we may presume that it survived after the vowel -a- up to 
the second century A.D., as shown above. 
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e.g. visiti-, visiya-, visi-, vissak; pasu; hasin; vasa-, vas-, vasin, vasd ; 
kojasa, kotasahi ; anusasd. 

The -s- < Sk. -/hs- has become -A- following the development of original 
Sk. -s- to -h- [§ 46, 3] in mahavar- pres. < mamsakara-; also -s- < Bk. -mé- 
> -h- pres. in bahà. 

(e) Sk. -mh- 

Corresponding to Sk. -amá-, -ams-: Mid. Ind. -aris- [v. above, Sk. -ms-, 
-ms-] we find Sk. -amh- : Mid. Ind. -amA- e.g. Sk. samhara-: Pa. samhàra-, 
Pk. sarnghāra-. Similarly corresponding to Sk. -én- : Mid. Ind. -ts- [v. 1d.] we 
find Sk. -ér- : Mid. Ind. -th- e.g. Sk. simka- : Pa. stha-, Pk. stha- (also siñgha-). 

Sgh. has sthasun < Pa. sthasana- < simhasana-. In St- ie. writing for 
Si- [8 2, 2] < Pa. siha- < simha-, the -h- < Sk. -mA- is lost following the loss 
of original Sk. -A- [§ 47, 2, 3]. 

١ 5 0 
Traces of Rgvedto syllabic dinsion tn Sgh. 

la. In the Rgveda y and v had a syllabic value almost invariably after a 
group of consonants and after a single consonant if preceded by a long vowel 
[v. Macdonell, VG, § 48, bl; also Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 1, 
$8 181, 182]. Sgh. as attested by the examples given below shows the same 
division of syllables as found in the Rgveda. In preserving this Vedic syllabic 
division Sgh. agrees with the Eastern Inss. of Asoka. Of. Kal. Jau. Pamdsya 
(Sgh. Päñdt- v. below) < V. Pandwah, cf. Sk. Pandyah as against Gir. Pada ; 
or Kal. Dhau. Jau. puluve (Sgh. -vwt- v. below) < V. püruva-, cf. Sk. purva- 
as against Gir. puve, Le. puvve. Pali, too, shows this division in many cases 
as for instance ratisya < V. rütriyüh, cf. Sk. ratryah ; vamya < V. vamyah, of. 
Sk. vàpyüh ; suriya- < V. süriga-, cf. Sk. sürya- ; ücariya- < V. deariya-, 
cf. Sk. àcárga- ; cetiya- < V. cattiya-, cf. Sk. castya-. 

lb. This syllabic division in Sgh. is already manifest in the second century 
B.C. bartya < V. bhartya-, cf. Sk. bharyd-; again in the second century A.D. 
satehtya < V. Satébhiyah, cf. Sk. satébhyah and vamya < V. vaptyah, cf. Sk. 
vapyah, etc. Also in the following : 

cela, cetaht, ceya, cata (error for ceta), se-, sey-, så < V. catteya-, cf. Sk. 
caitya-; ameli-, 1.6. amatt-, àmäti-, a cross bet. V. amditya-, cf. Sk. amatya- 
and mantrin-. Similarly raji-; Sdhd-; miliya, mtldyat (error for mtlayat) 
< V. müliya-, cf. Sk. mulya- as against mula ‘money’ < mila-; puvtya- ; 
hw-; somi-; Püdw, Pündi-; hüriyá-; rakkd-, rükka-; bikujarana, àjara-, 
ddur- < V. doartya-, cf. Sk. äcärya- (Gcaryayan is lw. Sk. Gcárya-) ; väjämbä, 
våä(jajmbà < V. vypmbhiya, cf. Sk. vigrmbhya (8 10, 7d]; vända < V. -vandtya, 
cf. Sk. -vandya [§ id.]. 

As regards -virt- the stages are as follows : 

viri- < "wr < wn < -*mirivi [For p > v, 8 40, 6e] < -*püriwi < 
-*ptiruvs, 1.6. Sgh. Nom. sg. form produced from V. puruva-, cf. Sk. pürva-. 

Note: In the case of Pa. artya- and Pa. ayya- are found dialectal forms, 
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that is to say, artya- is based on Vedic drita- and ayya- on Sk. arya-. Similarly 
with'Pk. àrtya- and Pk. ajja-. Sgh. shows traces of both forms cf. art, ariya- 
[88 1, 8b; 2, ba] and Stvayaha > Siva + árya-, etc. [§ 53, 1h], M8gh. aya 
‘person’. On the contrary, the Asoka Ings. both Eastern and Western cf. Kal. 
Dhau. ayesu, Gir. ayesu, i.e. ayyesu, Shah. Man. agegu, i.e. ayyegu, and Mod. Ind. 
[v. TND, s.v. aa; also Bloch, LLM, Index s.v. aja] show remnants only of 
Sk. àrya-. 

2a. But even when preceded by a short vowel -sya- is found in Eastern 
Asoka. Cf. Kal. Dhau. Jau. ekatiya < ekatya- as against Gir. ekaca i.e. ekaccá ; 
Kal. Dhau. Jau. kataviye 1.6. kattaviye < kartavya- as against Gir. katavyo i.e. 
kattavyo ; Jau. saktye < Sakya- as against Gir. saka 1.6. sakka, etc. 

2b. Sgh. shows this in scattered instances, e.g. antyd, aniyāk fr. an Eastern 
form *antydya- < anyGya-; Anudtya fr. an Eastern form *ánudtya < 
*Anudyah? ; pin- may go back to an Eastern form *punsya- [for u — 4:4 — 4, 
§ 22] < punya- [another possible explanation was given in § 11, 3]. 

3a. Again, in the Rgveda y and v had a syllabic value, according to Macdonell 
[v. VG, § 48, b2], ‘ After a single initial consonant at the beginning of a verse, or, 
within a verse, if the preceding syllable is heavy, in some half dozen words’. 
The Eastern Inss. of Asoka show many cases of such a syllabic division ; cf. 
Kal. Dhau. wyapata < *vtyaprta-, cf. vyāprta- as against Gir. vyapata ; Kal. 
viyasanam, < *viyasanam, cf. vyasanam as against Gir. vyasanam ; Kal. Dhau. 
Jau. etyamjanate < *viyañjanatah, cf. eyafijanatah as against Gir. vyanyanato ; 
Dhau. Jau. duvadaso-, Kal. duvadasa- < *duvada$a-, cf. dvādaśa- as against 
Gir. dbadasa-; Jau. Sep. I duvalam, Dhau. Sep. II duvala < *duvara-, cf. 
dvàra-; Kal. Jau. duvé < duvé aa against Gir. dvé < dee; Kal. Dhau. Jau. 
suvamikéna < *suvamtka-, cf. svümtka- as against Gir. svamskena. 

3b. Sgh. gives evidence of this syllabic division and again agrees with the 
Eastern Inss. of Asoka. It is first evident in the second century A.D. dorahi 
< *duvüra-, cf. dvara-, cf. HAS. duvala- ; doraya- < *duvaraka-, cf. dviraka- ; 
dorika- < *duvarska-. Again in the third and fourth centuries A.D. dolasa- 
< HAS. duvadasa- v. above. Also in the following: dor, dor-, dorin, MSgh. 
dora ; dolos-, MSgh. dolos ; viyavulak, MSgh. viyavula < *viyakula-, cf. vyakula- ; 
viyat-, MSgh. viyat < *viyakta-, cf. vyakta-; viyakhan, MSgh. viyakana < 
*ewwükhyana-, cf. vyakhyana-. 

The à in hamiyana which either suggests a Iw. or learned spelling after Sk. 
svimtka-, Pa. sámska- may, however, represent a contraction and thus denote a 
genuine Sgh. word descended from an Eastern form suvamtka-, cf. WAS. suva- 
mska- quoted above ie. sueümska- > *havamiya- (by u — # : a — à) > 
*haümtya- > hamiya-. 


§ 61 
Double Consonants and Consonant-groups in Sgh. 


1. It was shown above that the original double consonants and consonant- 
groups of Sk. became single in inherited Sgh. words. Nevertheless, in the words 
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cited below we find double consonants and consonant-groups. These are 
peculiarly Sgh. The elision of medial vowels discussed in the section on 
‘Influence, of the accent’ has brought together consonants belonging to 
different syllables. In certain cases the consonants thus brought together are 
assimilated resulting in double consonants, while in others the consonants remain 
unassimilated and constitute consonant-groups in Sgh. 
2. An observation of the examples shows that assimilation has generally 
taken place when the second consonant is a -y- (i.e. -y- < original Sk. -k-, 
-t-, -d-, -y-) ; this -y- has been assimilated to the preceding consonant, as in 
vanne, vanney, vanneht, vannan < *“vanya- < üpanna-ka- ; laddan < *ladya- 
> labdhaka-; vdssan > *vdsya- < vdstka-; lükkan > *lakya- < *lakstka-; 
arükkan < *arakya- < Grakstka-; vatia, vatià, vatteht, vattat, vattata < *vatya- 
< vüstu-ka- ; gaitan, gattaha < *gatya- < *ghrpta-ka- ; sdvadda- < *savadya- 
< süvadya-ka- ; annat < *anya- < anyaka-; viddd < *vadya- < *vràjska-, 
cf. Sk. vràja- ; atan < *atya- < *astska-; ek-bitten < -*biiya- < -bhitiska- ; 
havurudden < *havurudya- < samvatsara-ka- * ; anna < *anye- < ajfia-ka- ; 
vadarannan < *vaddranya- < vücü +- karana-ka-; vissak < *visya- < Pa. 
pee Sk. vimgati-; Buddas- < *Budyas- < Buddhadàüsa- ; 4llat, silā, tllenu 

< *ilyanu < tdayats; rükkà-yultu, rükka-maná- < *rakya- < V. raksiye-, 
cf. Sk. raksya-. € 

The -y- remains unassimilated, however, in vetya- < vestaka- and havurudyeht 
< samvatsara-ka- *. The two n's have come together in danna < Pa. jananàága. 
9. Then, when the second consonant is other.than -y-, there seems to be no 
assimilation, as seen in rakval < raksapüla-; hindva, hindvii, hindvannat, 
hindvumaha, hndvana, hindvanu < *sindapayatt; harva < hārāpayati ; 
dakvā < *draksüpayat; danvà < Pa. jünüpett; ganvat, ganvanu < Pa. 
ganhapeti; kürvü- < kürüqta + bhuta-; edsvü < Pa. vassümta +- bhüta- ; 
(bandva)nnat < Pa. bandhapets; banvar < Pa. bhdnavadre-; asvanu < äsrã- 
vayati; seams < Pk. citthdver; rakna < raksandya; eknat < Pk. ekkanam 
+ atthaya ; ekkeneknat, keneknat < Pk. *ekkenekkànam ل‎ atthaya ; u(layigna 
< wlanghandya ; sangnat < sanghandm ~+- arthàga ; rdjna-, rdjna-, rdyndniyan 
< Pa. rajini-; pavatnā < pravartandya ; satnat < saltvandm + arthaya ; 
vadna < vrajandya; sasneht < sdsana-; minimal < münugünüm or manu- 
syanam + arthaya; vikmen < vikrama-; päräkmen [v. § 32, 3b]; tkma 
< attkramait ; admanak < Pa. Dona: vandmi < vandáms ; mañan 
< mandala- ; sarium < sdrotiama-, 1.0. sara +- uttama- ; parpuren < *param- 
para-; harna < haranāya; purmukü < paramaka-; perhar < partharike- ; 
Kasba, Kasba- cf. Pk. kacchabha- ; basnen < bhásana- ; kriya < Pa. karisa-. 


A PROBLEM IN CHIEHYUNN CHINESE 
By G. B. DOWNER 


LTHOUGH. most rimes in the Chiehyunn * have only one set of finals for 
either the herkoou 4 [1 or the kaskoou BR L1 (that is, with or without 
lip-rounding), there are some exceptions. Apart from the problematical doublets 
in the 3rd and 4th grades of some rimes (the so-called chorngneou $ $H), 
which are not strictly distinguished by final? the chief exceptions are the 
rimes with both ‘ 1st grade ' and ‘ mixed 3rd grade ’ finals (e.g. the Hf rime-set) 3 
and the rimes with both ‘2nd grade’ and ' mixed 3rd grade’ finals. This 
paper will deal with the latter only. 


I 


There are only two rime-sets that include both 2nd grade and mixed 
3rd grade syllables, namely J and He. Karlgren has reconstructed these as 
follows : 


Mixed 
2nd Grade 3rd Grade 
Kk Time-set -q 40 
B£ rime-set -nG -YOng 


The existence of these two finals within the same rime creates an interesting 
theoretical problem. The initials dE 4) By Bf (Karlgren’s retroflex affricates 
and fricative) occur both in exclusively 2nd grade rime-sets such as [lJ] and $} 
(e.g. 1l] san and’ $Ë tseng) and also in the mixed 3rd grade rime-sets such as 
X; and RB (e.g. 7+ dz'49u and BB st). Since in the two rime-sets f and Bi, 
there are separate finals for 2nd and mixed 3rd grade syllables, one might expect 
that in some cases at least, there would be contrasting syllables, with the same 
initial of the group HE 4) By Bit (hereafter referred to as the ° retroflex initials °) 


1 In this paper, ‘Chiehyunn’ EJ] #4 refers to all the existing versions of the rime-book called 
Chiehyunn, and includes also the T'arngyusn and the Goangyunn. All quotations from these 
rime-books are from the Shyryunn hueybian عل‎ FH dE f. Peking, 1936. 

3 On the chorngneou, see especially Chou Fa-Kao, ‘Studies m the fan-te’1e doublets in 
Kuangyun ', Academia Sinica (Peking), xir, 1948, 49-117, and Tung T*ung-ho, ‘A preliminary 
study of the fan-ta‘ie doublets ın Kuangyun ', ibid., 1-20. 

* By ' rime-set ' is meant the set of two, three, or four rimes which differ only in tone; eg. 
the Hf rime-set comprises B HH f pij. (In this connexion, it is convenient to take the ruAsheng 
simply as another tone, for which no special statements are required.) Although taken from the 
Sonq rime-tables, the rime-seta are probably deducible from the Goangyunn material alone. 

4 It is convenient to describe the various kinds of finals with terms showing their distribution 
in the Sonq rime-tables, specifically, the Cht-in Liueh مل‎ d f and Yunnjing RH $$. The 
meaning of the terms is self-evident, except that ‘mixed 3rd grade’ refers to the finals occurring 
with all initials in the 3rd grade, the 2nd grade chyyin fA] $F (fricatives and affricates), and 
some 4th grade initials; ie. Karlgren’s ‘type a’. The ' pure 3rd grade’ finals are Karlgren’s 
‘type f’. (See his Études de la phonologve chinoise, Stockholm, 1915, 625, 626.) My terms are 
merely loose translations of the terms used ın many recent Chinese works on the subject, e.g. Luh 
Chih-wei's * The phonology of Ancient Chinese’ d EF B} RE. Peiping, 1947, 39. 

5 Unless otherwise specified, all reconstructions of Ancient Chinese are taken from Karlgren’s 
Grammata Serica (reprinted from BM FHA), Stockholm, 1040. 
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and the same tone, but one having a 2nd grade final (and therefore no 
* medial i), and one having a mixed 3rd grade final (with medial i). If this 
were go, we would have *sja and *sjpng occurring beside sa and song (and 
similarly with the affricates). In fact, in the Chtehyunn rime-books, in any 
one tone, only one syllable occurs with any one of these initials. There is no 
overlapping at all. 

First, m the fe rime-set, the following syllables occur in the Goangyunn 
with these initials (katkoou) : 





chiuhsheng 
8E: WM #8 
E: 8H 8 
i: Pr 


Here all the syllables have characters with 2nd grade final as final chseh. 
This suggests that none of the syllables has ‘ mediali’. This suggestion is borne 
out by the comparative evidence. If we take some typical characters from this 
rime-set that have these initials, and compare them with 2nd grade and mixed 
8rd grade characters from this rime-set with other initials, as read in the chief 
modern dialects, we find that in each case the pronunciation of characters 
with the retroflex initials has at least one feature in common with the other 
2nd grade characters that contrasts with the mixed 3rd grade characters.? 


Ancient | Canton | Peking | Hakka | Fuchow | Wenchow 





1 ° Medial i’ here refers to any kind of medial palatal semivowel quelconque, or palatalization, 
occurring 1n the mixed 3rd zrade rimes and pure 3rd grade rimes only. I follow Luh Chih-wei and 
others in taking the pure 4th grade rimes (such as ṣẹ and 'Hf) as lacking this ‘ mediali’. See his 
Phonology, 6. 

3 Throughout this paper I have used bold-face type to transcribe gross phonetic features, 
with IPA symbole, and italics for systematic transcription. I quote Cantonese and Moiyan 
Hakka (Meshsien Hg EX) from my own knowledge. The Pekmgese readings are taken from 
the JE ZR F X& + = RR, Chunghua Press, 1936, the Fuchow forms from Lan Ya-shin’s 
* Phonetic system of the Fuchow dialect’, Bull. of the College of Arts, National Taiwan Univ. 3 


E dH SR $R, No.5, 1953. The Wenchow examples are from P. H. S. Montgomery, Introduction to 
the Wenchow dialect, 1803. 
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Chiefly on the basis of the comparative evidence, Karlgren has recon- 
structed these syllables as 2nd grade syllables, lacking ‘ medial i’, and this 
reconstruction is confirmed by the choice of final chieh characters. There are 
no characters with the retroflex initials and medial i in this rime-set. 

A somewhat different picture is presented by the faanchieh of the syllables 
with the retroflex initials in the H rime-set: 


e. 
Initial 


i 
9 


Ej 
Et 





Here we find five syllables ‘spelt’ with 2nd grade final chteh, and five 
syllables (underlined) ‘ spelt’ with 3rd grade final chieh.! Are we then to take 
the latter syllables as *szong, etc., and only the former as song ? This is most 
unlikely, and, indeed, nobody has ever suggested it. The comparative evidence 
is conclusive in this regard : 








Canton | Peking | Hakka | Fuchow | Wenchow 


Retroflex 
initials 


2nd grade 


The evidence is overwhelming that syllables with the retroflex initials 
in this rime-set, just as in the pe rime-set, agree with the other 2nd grade 
characters in lacking any trace of palatal semivowel, as against the mixed 
9rd grade characters, nearly all of which have features that point to some 
form of palatalization. 

We are, then, left with this problem: if Jt. Hë so + kong 18 song, why is 
Bf Ek sto + kivng also song and not syong? The most likely answer to this 
question is, that the retroflex intitals imply a set of fricatwe and affricates that 
occur only in syllables without ’ medial +°; with the corollary that, given the 
appropriate initial, it is possible to interpret syllables with mixed 3rd grade 
finals as lacking any ‘medial i’. This hypothesis assumes that it is impossible 

1 Note also that in two versions of the Chiehyunn (Chieh 3 and Wang 2) the syllable exemplified 
by Æ also has a 3rd grade final chieh FF FE BK. 
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to understand the implications of the initial and final faanchteh characters in 
isolation, but only in their relation to the syllable as a whole, and is, in fact, 
an extension of the theory of “medial harmony’ proposed by Jaw Yuanrenn 
for the initials! Leaving tone aside, just as with the initials, Je #£ kto + d'eng 
and d 4E k'o -+ d'eng both unambiguously ‘ spell’ the syllables E'eng (ig and 
ES respectively) in the Goangyunn, with the latter as the ' better’ faanchieh, 
BO ميم‎ + kyong and sio + kong both unambiguously ° spell ’ the syllable song 
(di and Æ); although presumably the latter is the better faanchteh (since in 
the y rime-set this type of faanchteh is used exclusively). 

If this explanation holds good for these two rime-sets, it should apply 
equally well to all the mixed 3rd grade rimes that have syllables with the 
retroflex initials. (The problem does not arise with the 2nd grade rimes, which 
have no ‘medial i’ anyway.) We can then proceed to transcribe without 
‘medial i’ all the syllables with these initials’ No ambiguity will result from 
this change in transcription, if we follow a system like Karlgren’s (or alterna- 
tively, the more recent reconstructions of Chou Fa-kao)? where the vowels 
of mixed 3rd grade rimes always differ from those of the 2nd grade rimes, 
except, of course, in the two rime-sets we have been studying. Some examples 
of this changed transcription are appended here : 


Karlgren’s proposed. 
reconstruction transcription 
ut dz ung dz ung 
f gok sak 
Bi syam sam 
w t'en ts'én 
21 t gwo ts'wo 
BY syu gu 
pud dz gu dz gu 


The chief difficulty for this theory lies in the X£ rime-set, which is excep- 
tional in having a full series of finals for both the 1st grade and mixed 3rd 
grade. If the syllables with the retroflex initials are written without the 
‘medial 1’, then the four grades of syllables with palatal initials (By = chyytn) 
present the following pattern : 

Grade 1 sung  —1lst grade final 

Grade 2. sung 

Grade 3 ing nina 3rd grade final 
Grade 4 stung 

1 See Y. R. Chao, ‘ Distinctions within Ancient Chinese ', HJ AS, v, 3-4, 1941, 207. 

* See his ‘Tho finals with medial im Ancient Chinese’, d; TR rp fj = SS EH GE Mr 
Y: BH HJ X RE Academia Sinca (Shanghai, xix, 1948, 217, 218. 

It is otherwise with the very daring reconstructions put forward by Luh Chih-wei in his 
Phonology (cep. pp. 20-46) where most of the wayjuann SL BH 2nd and mixed 3rd grade rimes 
have the same vowels, and differ only in presence or absence of ‘ medial i’. While many cf his 


theories are most attractive, it seems safer, for a purely Chiehyunn reconstruction, to keep to the 
rule’ one rime, one vowel ', at least for the wayjuann. 


X 
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Here it may be objected that by writing the lst and 2nd grade syllables 
with the same final symbols (that is, without ‘medial i’), the misleading 
impression is given that they share the same final, although in fact they are 
‘spelt ’ with different final chieh. This is unavoidable, unless one uses different 
vowel symbols for the 185 and mixed 3rd grade finals of this rime-set. It seems, 
however, better to keep to the rule, ‘ one rime, one vowel’. In any case, since 
this apparent ambiguity will only occur with the retroflex initials it is easy to 
remember that these initials never occur with 1st grade finals. This convention 
leaves the way open for writing certain neyjuann rimes (e.g. the Ist grade 
rime-sets £x, Ji& 3g and 3 with the mixed 3rd grade rime-sets رح‎ fit 3c and Ji) 
with the same vowel symbols, as is usually done. 

The only other problem caused by this interpretation of syllables with the 
retroflex initials merely involves a change in transcription. The two mixed 
9rd grade rime-sets fr and Z were given a purely ‘ phonetic’ reconstruction 
by Karlgren, namely -:. More recently Luh, Chou, and others have suggested 
the more systematic transcription -466 for HE, while retaining -t for 2.1 The 
latter is still unsatisfactory ; it would be preferable to write this rime-set 
too with a three-symbol systematic transcription. The contrast between syllables 
with ° medial i’ and those without is then made more obvious. 


II 


- This proposed change in the interpretation of syllables with the retroflex 
initials sheds some light on a hitherto unnoticed peculiarity of syllables with 
these intials in the watjuann rimes. This is, that in the Goangyunn there are 
a large number of characters with these initials which appear twice, once in a 
mixed 3rd grade rime and once in the corresponding 2nd grade rime, with the 
same initial and tone. For example, in the mixed 3rd grade rime-set il, 
in the pyngsheng there is only one kaskoow syllable, viz. dz‘dn (+ ii $y), and 
this syllable contains five characters. In the corresponding 2nd grade rime-set 
إلا‎ there are three katkoou syllables, ts dn, san, and dz‘an. The last syllable, 
which differs only in vowel from dz‘än, has seven characters, and these seven 
characters include all five of the characters appearing in the [ij rime, with 
identical or synonymous definitions. There are thus no contrasts at all between 
the [l| and [lj rime-sets (in kaskoou pyngsheng) in syllables with the retroflex 
initials. The same is true of the shaangsheng and chiuhsheng (kaikoou) of these 
rime-sets ; it is only when we come to the ruhsheng that we find any contrasting 
characters at all. Other striking examples of this phenomenon may be seen 
in the Ei and ji, rime-sets, in the ruAsheng. Here, in the mx rime-set (3$ rime), 
all four possible syllables with the initials we have been studying occur, viz. 
igdp, ts‘dp, dz‘adp, and şap. The last syllable, with seven characters, exists 
1 This transcription transposes their symbols into Karlgren's symbola. In effect, this change 
associates the vowel of HE with that of J, eto., and, in Karlgren's system, necessitates the 
change of f 141 to joi. See Luh, op. cit., 49, 54; Chou Fa-kao, ‘A study of the phonemes of 
Ancient Chinese’ # 74 4% E EE Ay EF iL, Bull. Acad. Sinica (Taipeh), xxv, 1954, 9. 
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side by side with the only syllable with one of these initials in the corresponding 
3rd grade rıme-set BM (HE rime), namely sáp, which includes six characters. 
In these two syllables sdp and sdp, there is only one character that appears only 
as sip, and one character appearmg only as sap. The other five characters 
are common to both syllables. Once again there are no contrasts in the shaang- 
sheng and chtuhsheng, and one pair of contrasting characters in the pyngsheng— 
a total of two pairs of contrasting characters in the whole E and ji, rime-sets. 
Several possible explanations may be imagined to account for this fact. It 
may be pure coincidence, or it may be that here we have traces of dialectal 
pronunciations, taken either directly from speech or from the faanchieh of 
different writers. As the phenomenon is so widespread, the former explanation 
is unlikely. The latter is quite possible. The thesis of this paper, however, 
suggests an alternative explanation. This is, that by late Tarng times at least, 
the characters with the retroflex initials in the mixed 3rd grade rimes were 
identical in pronunciation with the characters in the corresponding 2nd grade 
rimes having these initials and tones. That they were so in Sonq times is 
evident in a feature of arrangement of the rime-tables, where in the wayjuann 
tables the spaces for the retroflex initials have to do double duty, and accom- 
modate the characters of both the 2nd and 3rd grade rimes.? Again, the لل‎ 
$% $H, which, although from the same period, incorporates more features of 
contemporary pronunciation than the Goangyunn, has a very large number of 
characters appearing twice, once in the 2nd grade rime, and again in the corre- 
sponding mixed 3rd grade rime. If the picture were clearer, it would be tempting 
to reconstruct the wayjuann 2nd and mixed 3rd grade rimes with the same vowel- 
symbols, contrasting only in the presence or absence of ' medial i ’, as follows : 


Mixed 
2nd Grade 3rd Grade 
rime-set rime-set 
Ad yau BF siu (instead of std) 
AX ku f istat ( 0, رو‎ 6014) 


The syllables with the retroflex initials could then be inserted into either the 
2nd grade or the 3rd grade rimes, with the same phonetic implications. This 
would be in accord with the evidence for the later period, but for the Chrehyunn 
itself it is complicated by the presence of two 2nd grade rimes for only one 
mixed 3rd grade rime in some cases, e.g. 2nd grade {lj and j as against 3rd 
grade 4l}. For a purely Chtehyunn reconstruction, it seems better to retain 
the vowel distinction; and, by dropping the ‘ medial 1’ in the characters 
with the retroflex initials in the mixed 3rd grade rimes, we make more obvious 
the close phonetic relation between the syllables.? 

1 With one variant graph in sdp, to make up six. 

3 og. Tables 13, 14, 23, 24, and 39 of the Yunnyrng. 

3 It might be pointed out here that this paucity of contrasting syllables probably goes back 


to the original Chiehyunn. In the older versions and fragmenta which we possess, although 
the number of characters appearing twice is much reduced, the number of contrasting syllables 
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One other advantage of this new interpretation of syllables with the retroflex 
initials is that it provides us with a different and more regular picture of the 
pattern of occurrence of the affricate and fricative initials (chyyin) generally. 
Hitherto the pattern of these initials in the Chtehyunn has been assumed to 
comcide more or less with the pattern in the Sonq rime-tables. For instance, 
Karlgren + sets out the initials as follows : 


17 18 19 20 21 
ts ts’ dz 8 2 
ها‎ å t$ df s 
p t da § £ 
An examination of this table reveals that Karlgren, by omitting to mention 
that the z- occurs only in mixed 3rd grade rimes, and by bracketing the second 
and third lines of the table as he has, has in fact confronted us with the initials 
as found in the Sonq rime-tables, and not, as we might expect, with a recon- 
struction of the initials as found in the Chiehyunn. If we interpret the syllables 
with the retroflex initials as lacking any ‘ mediali’, we get a somewhat different 
picture, more appropriate to the Chiehyunn. The occurrence of the chyyin 
may then be stated as follows: 
1. In syllables with ‘ medial i’ (ie. in mixed 3rd grade rimes) two 
sets of five chyytn occur : 
(8rd grade) ts i de & ¢ 
(4th grade) ts is d? s z 
2. In syllables without ‘ medial i’, two sets of four chyyin occur: 
(Ist and 4th grades) is tg dz s 
(2nd grade) is it dys 
The two systems of consonants are not really parallel; whereas in the 
first system the two sets of five consonants may both occur with the same 
finals, in the second system the two sets of four consonants are in comple- 
mentary distribution, the final determining which set is to be employed. 
(Their complementary distribution is also suggested by the occasional leyger 
faanchteh 75 BR hc 4] in the Goangyunn, such as BE, WE D5] HJ, which use lst 
‘grade initials with 2nd grade finals.) In the latter system it is possible to 
write both sets of consonants with the same set of symbols. This, however, 
would involve writing the lst and 3rd grade neyjuann rimes (see above, p. 519) 
with different vowel symbols, which is contrary to the rule ' one rime, one 
vowel', and would necessitate the creation of several new vowel symbols. 


remains very small. Especially suggestive are the rime-sets Ff and Ff ; in all extant versions, 
the former entirely lacks syllables with the retroflex initials. Moreover, the problem is not con- 
fined to the wayyuann ; certam mixed 3rd grade neyjuann rimes also tend to have an -a- like 
vowel in many dialects in syllables with these initials, e.g. the (SF rime-set; cf. also below, p. 524. 
The whole problem of these rimes needs going over again, but for the present it need not affect 
our transcription of the Chiehyunn rime-system ; itis rather a problem for a comparative study. 

1 Bee his Compendium of phonetics, Stockholm, 1954, p. 230. 
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Since the two sets of initials are clearly distinguished in the faanchseh characters, 
and in order to facilitate comparison with the rime-tables, it seems best to 
retain three sets of symbols Zor the chyyw series. 


III 


€ 


Although this suggested change in the transcription of Chrehyunn Chinese 
has been made with only the Chiehyunn ın view, it should be pointed out that 
this change will also help to simplify comparative statements. In the later 
dialects, a large number of characters which in the Chiehyunn have retroflex 
initials, especially those with mixed 3rd grade finals, have readings which are 
irregular from the comparative point of view, while even the more ' regular ' 
forms usually require extra explanation. Here I would like to indicate a few 
places where the modified transcription is closer to forms in later dialects than 
the former reconstruction was. 


1. The regular correspondences 

(a) In the hPhagg-pa transcription, generally speaking, characters which 
in the Chaehyunn have one of the retroflex initials are usually found to have 
the same vowels as the corresponding lst grade characters, but differ in the 
initial series. Examples! : 


1 i 
Chrehyunn | hPhags-pa || Chiehyunn | hPhags-pa || Chiehyunn | hPhags-pa || Chrehyunn |hPhags-pa 







Grade 

1. JÈ dz‘dn Bk suo su 
2. YR dr'an fit swo u 
3. Sh fan TE sro bu 
4. 3% dz‘yan Ax 83100 at 





In all these cases the presence or absence of ' medial 1’ in the (modified) 
Chiehyunn transcription correlates with a vowel difference ın the hPhags-pa, 
except, of course, 1n the ' pure 4th grade ' characters, which by Song times had 
coincided in pronunciation, m the chyyin, with the corresponding mixed 3rd 
grade syllables having the same initials. 

(b) In (Moiyan) Hakka the situation is much the same, except that the 
reflexes of the Chiehyunn 1st and 2nd grade characters coincide m initials also. 
In Motyan Hakka the reflexes of the 3rd grade characters with chyyin show no 
trace of ‘ medial i °. However, in the Hakka dialect as found in the dictionaries,” 


1 All examples of the hPhags-pa transcription are taken from the Mengguu izyhyunn i$ 75 
حك‎ HH (compiled by Ju Tzongwen 4k $i X, preface dated Æ 7 YR Hi (a.D. 1308). I have 
transcribed the digraph -Ai- as -e-, and -13u- as -u-. See A. Dragunov, ‘The hPhags-pa script 
and Ancient Mandarin’, Bull. Acad. des Sciences de l'U RSS, 1030, 779. 

3 For instance, M. C. Mackenzie, A Chinese-Hnglsh dichonary (Hakka dialect), Shanghai, 
1026; Ch. Rey, Dichonnaire chinow-frangais (dialecte hac-ka), Hongkong, 1901. 
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the characters which are Chiehyunn 3rd grade have a separate series of affricates 


and fricative (tf, tfh, f). Using the same examples as for hPhags-pa above, 
in Hakka we find : 


tshan sen seu 81 
san sen, San seu 81 
san Sal) su su 
tshien sian siu si 


(c) In Cantonese the situation is more complicated, but agrees with the 
other dialects in showing no trace of ' mediali'. Again with the same examples, 
we have: 


tsha:n SAI) SAU sou 
sam BAI, SAD SAU 90: 
sim. SIN, SEI) SAU Sy: 
tshi:n SID SAU Soy 


In all the above cases, although the phonetic realizations of the characters 
are very different, they all agree in showing no trace of any ‘ medial i" or 
palatalization in the characters which have Chtehyunn retroflex initials, whereas 
traces of this ‘ medial i’ are found in most of the 3rd and 4th grade characters. 
By dropping the ‘ medial i’ from our transcription of Chiehyunn Chinese, we 
are saved the necessity of making special statements about the development 
of the pronunciation of characters with the retroflex initials. That this 
phenomenon is not confined to the few dialects mentioned here may be easily 
confirmed by a glance at Karlgren's Dictionnaire, where very few dialects 
show any trace of palatalization or palatal semivowel, in characters with mixed 
3rd grade finals and the retroflex initials.? 


2. Less regular developments 
(a) The Bj and {[ rime-sets. To account for the readings in Pekingese 


for the characters in these rime-8ets which have Chrehyunn retroflex initials 
(and, in the 1[ rime-set only, the dental initials 4p # W also), Karlgren 
has suggested an Ancient Chinese dialect with herkoow forms for the syllables 
concerned, to account for the former (presumably since the development 
AC tşzang to Pek. tguan JJ E 1s rather startling), and ' brechung’ of the vowel in 
the case of the JT. rime-set characters.? 

For a Chrehyunn transcription, a herkoou form is not possible, since there 
is a perfectly regular group of characters in the El rime-set with Aerkoou 
(e.g. XE, XE, Jj), which, however, does not include the characters with the 
retroflex initials. Since it seems that in most modern dialects the characters 
which had these initials in these two rimes of the Chtehyunn have entirely 


1 Chap. 18 of his Études. 

1 Seoming exceptions are some rimes in the Korean and Japanese transcriptions. These, 
however, agree with the Chinese dialects ın treating the characters with these initials in both 
2nd grade rimes and mixed 3rd grade rimes in the same way. The-problem in this case is quite 
different. Here all the characters in the 2nd grade, of whatever initials, show traces of palataliza- 
tion. 

3 See his Etudes, 657, and Grammata Serica, 50. 
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coincided in pronunciation, it would be convenient to ‘ explain’ the forms from 
the two rimes in the same way. By transcribing the Bj rime-set characters 
without any ‘ medial i’ we bring them into line with the characters in the 1T. 
rime-set, and need only one statement to cover both cases. Examples : 


Chiehyunn 
(revised 
transcription) Peking | (Cantonese?) 
HE tsang [guan (son) 
Bi ts ång tghuay (tshom) 
+ lång (gua (30:9) 





(b) It has already been mentioned? that in the rime-tables of the Sonq 
dynasty, in the waijuann rimes, the characters with the retroflex initials all 
occupy the same group of positions in the rime-tables, regardless of whether 
they belonged to the 2nd grade rime or the 3rd grade rime in the Chiehyunn. 
I have suggested that this is probably because they were identical in pronuncia- 
tion (a8 they are in most modern dialects). 

In Pekingese a similar phenomenon is apparent in two of the neyjuann 
rime-sets, viz., 3r and JR. First, in the Aerkoou ; below are all the characters 
with retroflex initials which appear in the Goangyunn, and which are still 
‘living ’ words in Pekingese : 

FE, Bp, 25 (HE rime-set) guai 

ju (x rime-set)  (ghuai 
(A few other characters appear in the Goangyunn, none part of the current 
language.) Karlgren has assumed that the readings of the above characters 
are irregular in Pekingese.‘ Since all the characters which are currently used 
have this vocalzation, it seems more suitable to take it as the regular reflex 
of the Chiehyunn syllables involved. Here again the assumption that the 

1 I transcribe the hPhags-pa medial graph -A- by -o-, for convenience. 

It is interesting to note that ın the T[ rime-set, the characters with initial l- and n- had, 
in medieval Mandarin, the same herkoou development as the characters with the retroflex and 


plosive dental initials. Thus hPhags-pa Tni lway and A hav (Chehyunn lang and idk). The 
former reading seems to have lasted until quite recent times (it appears in the early eighteenth 


century Inyunn chaanue "ET HA M tie (Ha B X Wi ed. Shanghai, 1030), p. 33 ; see also 
Luh Chih-wei, S f£ 2 Hi BI] m] H; YR A SS BA OB RK, Yenching Journal of Chinese 


Studies, No. 32, 1947, 187, on a seventeenth century rime-table, where it seems to be taken 
as ° liuang '), but has died out ın modern Mandarin. 

3 Cantonese has some irregular forms with the -@:- vowel, which usually points to a * medial i’ 
in Chtehyunn language. The remarkable thing قد‎ that not only the characters with Chiehyunn 
mixed 3rd grade final (ff rime-set) exhibit this vowel, e.g. Fy (Chtehyunn) sang (Cant.) sez, 
but also characters of the pure 2nd grade rime-set YT, e.g. fA above and ae (Chrehyunn) sáng, 
(Cant ) 80:1] (sub-dialects 80:1) and SY (Chiehyunn) idk, (Cant ) te:k. 

3 supra, p. 520. 

t Grammata Serica, No. 355a. Nos. 408a and 409a repeat this reading, but do not mention 
the ' irregularity ’. 
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syllables with the retroflex initials had the same final (including ‘ medial i’) 
as the other syllables in the mixed 3rd grade rimes can lead one astray. By 
adopting the convention of writing the above-mentioned syllables without 
‘medial 1’, the following pattern emerges : 

Chrehyunn Pek. 


SE Bp s Swé gual 

ju sure fghuai 
as against syllables with ° medial 1' : 

IK Sawer guei 

BE isywer tsuei 


There 1s thus a direct correlation between Chtehyunn presence or absence of 
‘medial 1’ and the Pekingese vocalization, and therefore no need to posit 
any irregularity at all. 

This situation recurs with the katkoou syllables in the 3 and fg rime-sets. 
Here, just as in certain wayjuann rimes, many of the characters are also found 
in the corresponding 2nd grade rime-set FE. In Pekingese and Cantonese these 
characters often have the same vowels as the characters of the [E rime-set. 
Examples: 


Chiehyunn Pek. Cant. 
n Şêt gai Bi 
p gër gai sari 
& sč gai sai? 
EE $ê gi saci 


Here again, the proposed change in transcription allows us to make a single 
statement about the relationship between the Pekingese (and Cantonese) 
readings of these characters, and the Chiehyunn mixed 3rd grade rime-set 
syllables involved ; moreover, the new transcription suggests the close phonetic 
relationship between these syllables and those ın the 85 rime-set. 

It may therefore be contended that the phonological interpretation of 
syllables with retroflex initials proposed here, although based chiefly on internal 
(Chiehyunn) evidence, is backed up by comparative evidence also. 


1 I agree with Luh Chih-we: (Phonology, 49 ff ) m his discussion of the 3r. rime-set but have 
not changed Karlgren's reconstruction For the ff} mme-set, see supra, p. 519, 


3 But Bi and Xi are Pek. 1, Cant. siz. Is this a case of a hterary reading as against colloquial 


pronunciation ? 


THE MONASTERIES AND CHINA’S ECONOMY 
IN MEDIEVAL TIMES* 


By D. 0.0 


OR some time Western sinologists have acknowledged the importance 
of the Buddhist monasteries as a social and economic force in medieval 
China. However, the historians have been understandably reluctant to embark 
on extensive reading in Buddhist sources, with their never-ending problems 
of technical language, while the Buddhologists have for the most part remained 
preoccupied with philosophical and doctrinsl questions. Thus very little has 
been done to clarify the situation. In recent years a beginning has been made ® 
by a number of scholars, but anyone wishing to pursue the matter m a sys- 
tematic way was forced to depend in the main upon the researches of the Japanese 
historians of Buddhism, who have built up an extensive secondary literature 
on the social and economic aspects of Buddhism in the last three decades. 
Even in Japanese, however, there exists no general survey of the whole problem 
of the monasteries in the broad context of their external relationships, and these 
studies have tended to be piecemeal, and over-concerned with points of 
detail. 

M. Gernet's most interesting book now provides the Western reader with 
& closely argued and lucidly written exposition of the whole problem, which 
admirably fills this need. Not only does his study cast light on the whole 
external history of Buddhism during this crucial period, but it adds a new 
dimension to our study of medieval society as a whole. 

Where most of the Chinese and Japanese studies have been restricted to 
short periods, M. Gernet gains immeasurably by having a broader scope in 
time, which enables him to suggest major lines of development, and to piece 
the history of Buddhism more firmly into the broader fabric of Chinese 
history. 

On the other hand, his close acquaintance with Buddhist literature has 
enabled him to show the subtle links between this external history of the 
monasteries and the doctrines of the Buddhist church. The section (pp. 149-62) 
dealing with the rulings on financial matters in the wnaya texts, gives a most 
lucid account of the process by which the monks, from an initial position 

1 A review of Jacques Gernet; Les aspects économiques du bouddhisme dans la société chinotse 
du V* au X* sècle, (Publications de l'École Francaise d’Extréme-Onent, Vol xxxix.) xv, 
331 pp, 10 plates. Saigon: École Française d'Extr&me-Orient, 1950. 

2 There have been some penetrating remarks by Waley in his various works dealing with the 
T'ang, and recently a brilhant preliminary sketch of the Buddhist church in T'ang times was 
given by Reischauer in Ennin's travels in T'ang China, 1955. The works of Kenneth Ch'en 
have also shed light on political relationships and he has recently published a study of the 
economic problem, ‘The economie background of the Hur-eh'ang suppression of Buddhism ’, 
HJAS, xxx, 1-2, 1950, 07-105. Most important on the purely economie problems have been 


Yang Lien-shéng’s ‘ Buddhist monasteries and four money-raising institutions in Chinese aaa ; 
HJ AS, xm, 1 and 2, 1950, 174-91, and his Money and credit in China, 1952. 
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in which they were prohibited from contact with gold and silver, trade in 
precious metals, and commerce, came in the eighth-tenth centuries to depend 
to a large extent on loans at interest and the profit from investment, and 
shows how well they were able to make use of gifts of ‘impure wealth ’. 

M. Gernet has also opened up another field to Western historians, for this 
is the first specialized study which has concerned itself seriously with the 
conditions, organization, and activities of the lower strata of society, who 
normally never figure in the ‘Standard Histories’ save in times of famine or 
rebellion. Since the monasteries had intimate connexions with every stratum of 
society from the Imperial families down to their own slaves and dependants, 
any adequate treatment of Buddhism is forced to take such an overall view, 
and moreover Buddhist material is an important source of information about 
the lower classes of society. 

In dealing with such everyday matters of monasteries at the local level, 
M. Gernet has had the good fortune to have free access to the Fonds Pelltot 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. For the historian of institutions, these seem 
to contam the cream of the Tun-huang MSS, and in the past we have had to 
depend for knowledge of them upon the selections published by various Chinese 
and Japanese scholars or to use the similar documents in the Stein collection 
of the British Museum which are generally available on microfilm. The 
present work makes reference to over 100 Tun-huang documents, many of 
which are unpublished, and translations of 40 are provided. These translations 
seem excellent, especially when one bears in mind the difficulty of reading 
many of the MSS. In many cases the author has clearly provided superior 
readings of the texts to those previously published by Japanese and Chinese 
scholars. While regretting that the author has left aside all such textual 
problems, and that he has been unable to print the Chinese texts of his docu- 
ments (parts of 13 are, however, reproduced in the plates), the volume must 
be ranked as a major achievement if only on the basis of its contribution 
to Tun-huang studies. 

^ To subject a work of this size to detailed critical attention would be beyond 

the bounds of possibility in & short review. The following remarks single 
out and develop a few points which have a wider bearing on economic history 
as a whole. 


ie 


The extremely penetrating and imaginative interpretations of the Central 
Asian material made by M. Gernet raise a problem which underlies all work 
based on similar evidence, and thus virtually all modern Japanese and Chinese 
work on T'ang institutions. How far can the Tun-huang documents, our 
only primary manuscript source, be used to generalize about conditions in 
China as & whole during the medieval period ? 

Tun-huang was situated in a completely untypical environment. On a 
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distant frontier, its population—many of whom were non-Chinese in origin 1— 
inhabited a medium sized oasis of highly cultivated irrigated land in the midst 
of desert and semu-desert. Thus not only was the arable land more restricted 
than in most parts of China, but the marginal land of the area was of a rather 
different kind. 

The farm land was highly fragmented. The land records which have been 
preserved (in the hu-cht Fi $8) show an average unit of property (tuan Br) 
of only 6 mou 197 يام‎ (approx. 0-95 acre). Of the 222 units hsted (exclusive 
of house and garden lands, which were registered at a standard 1 mou)? only 
nine exceed 20 mou, and the only unit exceeding 40 mou had been formed by the 
unification of smaller lots. If we compare with this the list of lands held by 
the Ta-hsiang-ssu XK {8 4 at Lung-chou in western Shensi shortly before 
the abolition of the monasteries in 845,4 we find that here the average unit 
of land was 56-98 mou (approx. 7 98 acres). The figure is deceptive, as the 
Ta-hsiang-ssu owned large tracte of uncultivated hill-slopes and land under 
brushwood. But though the majority of its individual holdings (61-11 per cent 
of the total) were less than 40 mou, they were still appreciably larger than 
the tiny plots of the Tun-huang and Turfan registers. 

This difference is, of course, one of environment and of exploitation, between 
the dry-farming of upland Shensi, and the intensive irrigated agriculture of 
Tun-huang. This is proved by the almost total absence of canals as plot 
boundaries in the Ta-hsiang-ssu property (only six out of 240 boundaries), 
and their frequency in the Tun-huang registers, where, moreover, each plot 
is located according to the canal which watered it. 

By the middle of the eighth century these lands in Tun-huang were almost 
entirely held ‘in perpetuity’ (ie. as yung-ye-t'^en ;k Æ HA), and thus con- 
stituted, in practice if not in law, hereditary private property. Unfortunately 
we have no other material with which to compare the registers, and to decide 
whether this was a purely local phenomenon connected with the unusual 

1 There is a very extensive hterature on this subject. I refer readers to Ishida Mikinosuke 
Ay W OA ze HJ, Tempo-jüsas no terseks m miyuru Tonkd-chthd no sev‘skt-her chiimin ni tamie 


ho» 2 Ree m8 7; O yu HORE RIS REL Tm‏ ا 17 [ XX OD‏ 24 ع2 
Kato Hakusi kanreki kinen Toyoshi Shüsetsu, 1941, and Pulleyblank, ‘A Sogdian colony in‏ 
Inner Mongoha’, T'oung Pao, XLL 4-5, 1952, 317-56.‏ 

3 I have taken the household registers printed in Niida's TdS6 Adnitsu bunsho no kenkjydü, 
1937, 070—721, as a basis for this and subsequent discussions. 

3 Register of 769, fragment printed ın Sha-chou wén-lu pu PP HY X Be AR, household of 
So Ssu-li 98 FA jil, first plot of land. ‘ One plot 119 mou. (40 mou yung-ye, 19 mou hetin-t'ren, 
36 mou k'ou-fén-t'en, 14 mou purchased land mas-t‘ten.)’—the sum of these areas ıs only 109 mou. 
It is clear that the family (who were local gentry, So Ssu-li himself being a retired military 
officer with high rank) had built this holding up by amalgamating smaller plots. So Ssu-li’s 
rank entitled him to 6,153 mou of land, and he was thus well within his limit. His total holdings 
were 240 mou, and he employed four slaves. 

4 See Chin-shah te'us-pren, 113, pp. 47b-51b, Ch‘ung-hsiu Ta-hsiang-seu chi Ff HE K 12 
Sf 80, dated 841. 

5 Even of these, one was a boundary of a fleld which was not under cultivation. At Tun- 
huang practically every plot had at least one boundary with a canal. 
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conditions of agriculture. There is no question that the original distinction 
between the two types of tenure included within the chiin-t‘ten #y FH] system 
(which allowed temporary occupation and use of land for grain [k‘ou-fén-t‘ten 
L1 4^ WH] but hereditary ownership subject to legal limitation of holding of 
land for mulberry trees or other trees necessary for sericulture [yung-ye-t‘ten 
zk. 3E HJ), was maintained in T'ang times. In any case it can never have 
applied in full to Tun-huang, which was a hemp-cloth producing area. The 
original yung-ye land in such areas, known as ma-t'?en Ft H], was made hereditary 
purely for uniformity's s&ke. The introduction of such lands under the Northern 
Ch‘i destroyed the connexion between the two types of tenure and the techniques 
of culture, and was an important factor in weakening the whole chun-t'ven 
system. 

Suzuki Shun # X 82 and Niida Noboru {© JF Fy BÉ, who have made 
the most complete studies of the registers, although differing in some points 
of interpretation, agree that lands seem to have been registered up to the 
maximum as holdings ‘in perpetuity ’, and that only the remaining surplus 
was registered as ' personal share land’ which would eventually revert to the 
state. Niida also shows that the legal distinction between the two types of 
tenure became less clear-cut during the course of the seventh and early eighth 
centuries, and suggests that this was connected with a general tendency towards 
the recognition of the right to hereditary ownership of landed property un- 
hampered by state distribution of lands. A recent study by Nishikawa 1 
has gone even further, and suggested that there was a further category of land 
(teu ten Ej DH) which was completely outside the scope of the chiin-t‘ten 
system, and constituted pure private property, but I consider his case rests 
on a misunderstanding of the evidence * and cannot stand up to investigation. 

There is evidence that there was not complete recognition of private property 
disguised as ‘lands in perpetuity’, however. The chtin-t‘ten system was still 
enforced in Tun-huang, for mentions of ‘returned land’ (huan ten 3% H) 
occur in the registers, and fragments of a register of reverted lands, once in 
the collection of the Dairen Museum ? show that redistribution, even if on a 
reduced scale, was still practised. This redistribution was not only concerned 
with the lands of extinct families, for the fragment distinguishes between lands 


1 See Nishikawa Masao UH JI] JE +e, ‘Tonkd hakken no Tédai koseki-zankan ni 


arawareta Shiden ni teuite' Hy 18 HEA D Be H RRA Bere 8 
Wt 2 Uv X, Shigaku Zasshi, uxrv, 10, 1955, 38-60. 

* His rather ingenious proof resta primarily on an analysis of the plot boundaries, where 
the term Ej Hj constantly occurs. He makes the point, which, superficially, seems valid, that 
if B HH means ‘ own land ' as all scholars are so far agreed, where a tzu-t‘ien appears as the eastern 
boundary of one plot in a family's possession, another should appear as the weatern boundary 
in the other plot. However, this assumes that lands were all divided into rectangular plots, 
and that each had only four neighbours. In fact, lands are rarely rectangular, especially in 
irrigated areas, and the ssu-chth were not the only neighbours, but four selected so as to give the 
position of the property. The parallel term teu-chih H 38, which occurs in innumerable inscrip- 
tions in the meaning ' own property ’, is clear proof that the conventional meaning is correct. 

3 See Nilda, TOSO hóritsu bunsho no kenkyü, 1037, 780 ff. 
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reverting through death (ssu-t ut FE 3Ë) and lands reverting through reduction 
of legal entitlement (shéng-t‘ur R) 3B). 

The local conditions in fact probably represent the sum of two separate 
factors, the general decay of the distinction between the two forms of tenure, 
and the local land shortage. Under the rulings of the chun-t'wn system, the 
proportion of land in perpetuity would increase automatically under a condition 
of land shortage, given a normal rate of increase of population. This process 
would be accelerated by trade in land, and at Tun-huang we find frequent 
references to ' purchased land’ (ma&-t en JR pg). 

In such circumstances, competition for the available land must have been 
unusually fierce, and the monasteries would naturally have found it much more 
difficult to acquire large tracts of arable land than would have been the case in 
eastern Kansu or Shensi. In addition, the ' colonizing’ of marginal land by the 
use of monastic dependants, a most important factor which 1s rightly stressed 
by the author, was impossible at Tun-huang, owing to the aridity of the climate.? 

In actual fact, as we might expect, the extent of lands farmed by tenants 
and dependants of the monasteries seems to have been small in this region. 
The author attempts to estimate the size of the holdings of the Ching-t'u-ssu 
from an early tenth-century rent list, and concludes that they cannot have been 
much more than 300 mou in all. Although we should treat this figure (and the 
crop/acreage figure on which it is based) with caution, it is clear that their 
estates were not large. The author also quotes mentions of ' kitchen gardens ' 
and introduces a most interesting fragmentary MS listing personal holdings of 
individual monks, some of them married and with families. These seem to have 
been separate from the monasteries’ holdings. The Church’s prohibition of 
labour on the soil for bhiksu was thus not enforced strictly (cf. p. 91). 

As further proof of the comparatively small extent of the lands of the 
Tun-huang monasteries, I would add that of the total of 900 neighbouring 
properties (ssi chth JQ 38) listed in the extant registers, there are only two 
mentions of monastic land, one * as ch‘ang-chu 7% 4t, the other in the irregular 
form ch‘ang-pao-chu ‘f £& {E.5 A monastery called Ch‘ung-pao-ssu ik 9# + 
occurs in a fragment of such a register from Turfan,* while one of the Tun-huang 
registers mentions a Ling-t‘u kuan 8& f ØH presumably a Taoist monastery." 


! See the Register of 769 quoted in n. 3, p. 528 above, and Pelliot 2592, Register of 747, 
"Household of Chéng En-yang fi} ES, JE, eto. 

* It is possible that the climate of the area was less arid in T'ang times than at the present 
day. See Chu Coching, ° Climatic changes during historic tame in China’, JNCBRAS, rxi, 
1931, 32-40, and ‘ Climatic pulsations during historic times in China’, Geographical Review, 
xvi, 1926. However, the frequent occurrences of ‘ desert’, ° wasteland’, etc., in the Registers 
together with the sum of all other evidence would lead us to believe that the conditions were 
at least in general much as they are to-day. ' 

* See P. 3947 (p. 120). The author's discussion of the individual properties of monks is 
an important improvement on the traditional views. 

4 P. 3354, Register for 747, Family Tu Huai-féng kl si Æ. 

* P. 3354, loo. cit. 

^ 9 Fragment of a Register for Liu-chung hsien jj rH Wẹ, Turfan, undated. Niida, op. cit., 891. 


7 P. 3660, Register dated 701, Family Chang Hsuan-ohun RR Y 3. 
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It is not possible to make any pronouncement on the basis of this small and 
accidental sample of material from the registers, but, had the local monasteries 
been major landowners, one might have expected more mentions to occur. 

Having seen that the conditions of land tenure at Tun-huang were by no 
means typical, it would follow that production and prices in the area would 
also have been different from those in metropolitan China. This should also 
clarify the very localized nature of the financial structure of the Tun-huang 
monasteries. 

It is very difficult to arrive at any dependable estimate of prices during 
T'ang times, partly owing to the unstable currency situation, but also because 
prices are mentioned in the official sources only as proof either of prosperity or 
famine, and thus represent extremes. The uncritical use of such price data 1 
gives an exaggerated picture of conditions and of fluctuations. 

The author quotes money prices from the period 720-56, and these figures 
are important, as they represent actual transactions, and have not been 
recorded by a historian to prove his case. The period of Hsiian-tsung’s reign 
was one of generally low prices in metropolitan China. T2u-chih t'ung-chien 212 
tells us that in 725 the price of rice (3k) * was 15 cash per tou, in Ch‘ing-chou 
and Ch'i-ehou $ # (Shantung) 5 cash per tou, and that of millet (3%) 3 cash 
per tou. In 740, according to T'zu-chth tung-chien 214, rice was 20 cash per tou, 
while a length ? of chüan silk $8 (the author's translation ‘ satin ' is too precise) 
was less than 200 cash. — f 

The prices in Central Asia make an interesting comparison. They are all, 
of course, much higher, but whereas cloth was only 2-3 times as dear (465 
against 200 cash), wheat was 6 or.7 times as expensive, while millet was 5 times 
dearer at Khotan and no less than 9 times more expensive at Tun-huang. Thus, 
not only was the general price level considerably higher than in China proper, 
but food was more expensive in relation to cloth, itself a form of currency, 
than was the case in metropolitan China. — 

The numerical relationships are probably misleading, for the fact that these 
were years of plenty in China did not mean that they were necessarily also good 
years on the north-western frontier. Moreover, money prices during the T'ang 
were very unstable owing to the great scarcity of coin (for which, as M. Gernet 
shows, the Buddhists held a measure of responsibility), and this instability 
must have been more acute in Tun-huang than in the capital. 

Probably cloth and grain were staple items of currency, as elsewhere in 
China, and it is possible that silver currency from the Middle Kast was employed 


1 See, for example, the painstaking but uncritical study of price data by Ch'uan Han-shéng, 
‘ T'ang-tai wu-chia ti pen-tung' Hf 4K dz TR By SB Bh, Academia Sinica, Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology, x1, 1947, 101-48. 

‘* There is a constant diffioulty when dealing with the terms m$ JK and su E in T'ang 
texte. They may either mean hulled grain as opposed to unhulled grain, or rice as opposed to 
millet. I take them in the latter sense here. 

+ A standard length of silk was 4 chang (Le. 40 feet). This standard size was enforced because 
rolls of silk were commonly employed as currency. 
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to some extent, as it was in Kuča and Hošo. As M. Gernet points out, money 
in terms of copper cash is rarely mentioned in the documents, save in the 
case of dealings either with officialdom or with merchants and artisans (many 
of whom were non-Chinese). The later documents have no mention whatsoever 
of money. This was probably partly due to the Tibetan occupation, and partly 
to the policy of preventing the flow of cash into frontier areas (such as Szechuan 
and Lingnan) which was enforced during the late eighth and ninth centuries.” 
On the question of currency, I would refer M. Gernet’s readers to a very 
important study by Naba Toshisada 35 3k # Ei, which is omitted from his 
bibliography. This is 'Tonkó hakken bunsho ni yoru chüban-Tó jidai no 
Bukkyoó-jin no sen-koku-fu-haku-rui taifu eiri [1876 un'ei no jitsukyó ' J& 48 
ERM CRAPPER ARR ORK FR O S£ Ebo m MR 
BH AS xU BL SE GH AE D PE BL, which appeared in Shinagaku, x, 3, 1941, 
433-510. This study also includes many documents from the Fonds Pelliot. 
The chief crops at Tun-huang seem to have been wheat and millet, and to a 
lesser extent hemp and soya. We are only beginning to understand the changes 
in grain crops during the first millennium A.D., once again mainly thanks to 
the researches of Japanese scholars. The current view seems to be that in pre- 
Han times the chief grain crops were millet, barley, kaoliang,? with a certain 
amount of rice, grown mainly in the south and in the intensively irrigated 
areas in the Wei 1 and Ching X valleys. Wheat was introduced during the 
Former Han, together with the technique of flour-making and baking.“ Wheat 
rapidly became the staple grain crop of northern China, in late Ming times 
amounting to half of the total grain produced in that region,? and much of 
this crop was consumed 1n the form of flour products. Hence the great import- 
ance of the milling industry, which all scholars have noted in Sui-T'ang times. 
During the Nan-pei-ch‘ao period, however, the improved ' transplantation 
method’ of rice culture which had been developed under the Later Han ë 


1 See Katd Shigeru J] PR SE, T'380-jidai m okeru king no kenkyü Hf. Sz mg AE KC FR 
it 5 & BOD GF BH, 1924, 63-4. 

* See Ono Katsutoshi /h EF BẸ 4E, ‘Toda: ni okeru ichi kimrei no kóshaku ni tsuite’ 
BR CRY 4 علي سس‎ ABO FB FF Rw T, Shim, xxn, 1, 1937, 87-110. 

3 See Katé Shigeru, Shina keszar-shs gaiseteu FE FHS BK WX Ht B2 sft, 1044, 39 ff. Also 
see Shinoda Osamu 4% Ay 796, ‘ Go-koku no lagen' Fy t OD HE YA, Shizen to bunka, It, 1951, 
37-70. On the grain crops mentioned in classical texts see also Ch‘éng Yao-t'ien fi HH W. 
Chiu-ku k'ao Ju Bt # , for the traditional view. 

4 So Shinoda (loo. oit.) and Amano Motonosuke (Shizen to bunka, m). But Kato Shigeru 
considered that wheat was grown from very ancient times (Shina keizai-shi garsetsu, 40). 

5 See T'ien-kung k'ai-wu Fe TF BH (Qj (Yebuuchi text, pp. 408-10). See also T'enko 
kaibulsu no kenkyü FE L BA By D FF 98,1954, introduction, 49-52 (chapter on agriculture 
by Amano Motonosuke). 

* See Amano Motonosuke K EP JG Z Wy, Chin Fu no Nosho to suttosaku gijutsu no tenkai 


BE ff D B BE LOK FS 48 Dk 4d OD R BH. Toho gakuhs, xxx (Kyoto series), 1950, 
23-04. The first mention 18 to be found in tho fragments of the Ssu-min yueh-ling PQ Ec AR A 
of the Later Han author Ts u Shih #% JE. These are collected in the I-lan-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu. 
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led to a great increase in the productivity of the south, and this was coupled 
with the migration from the north-west to the south during the same period. 
As a result bulk import of rice from the Huai and Yangtse valleys was made 
possible under the Sui and T'ang, and during the peak period of this trade it 
seems likely that at least 20 per cent of the grain consumed in the capital was 
imported rice. At least it seems certain that the upper class developed a taste 
for rice during T'ang times, and it is possible that there was a slight recession 
in the importance of milling in late T‘ang. 

In Tun-huang, of course, the results of this change could not be felt, and in 
any case, the large non-Chinese element in the population would presumably 
have-been for the most part used to a wheat/flour diet. 

The other staple crops, hemp (ma Fx) and soya have a rather confused 
history. Soya was apparently imported into China from the Manchurian plam 
in the Chan-kuo period. Hemp was grown from the very earliest times, at first 
partly for food, but in historical times almost always as a source of fibre for 
textiles and of oil. The textile use of hemp at Tun-huang is proved by the well- 
known tax-record Stein 613,1 which divides lands under cultivation into two 
categories, ma-tten W& Hy and chéng-t‘ten TE E]. These are otherwise unknown, 
but it is clear from the nature of the document that they apply to fields pro- 
ducing hemp (Hk H]) and grain (1E. FH), the basic commodities for payment 
of the yung-tiao Mr BB and tsu # taxes respectively. This shows clearly that 
hemp was the local textile.? 

Oil-making was a most important industry for the Tun-huang monasteries 
as the author points out. In general the monasteries must have produced a 
great deal of oil for their own consumption, for they needed great quantities 
not only for cooking but for votive lamps. Ennin describes a meeting with a 
pack-train of 50 donkeys loaded with hemp oil which was bemg taken from 
Shén-chou in the Hopei plain to the monasteries of Wu-t‘ai shan.? The same 
author has a description- of a festival of lamps at Yang-chou * which gives a 
vivid idea of the lavish use of oil by the great monasteries. 

Flour products were particularly widespread in Tun-huang, as we know 
from the accounts of monastic expenditures quoted by the author, and it is 
clear that milling (together with oil pressing) provided a most important part 
of the monastic income. Flour made from both wheat and millet is mentioned. 
The account of the mills given by M. Gernet is on the whole excellent. However, 
some further technical terms could be added to those given on pp. 138-40. 
The accounts of the An-kuo ssu mention the purchase of a ‘ pounding timber ' 
(38 ZK) in 884, and list repairs to the sluice gates and the mill-wheel in 886. 


1 See the excellent study of this document by Yamamoto Tataurd ||| AC RE BP, ‘ Tonks 


hakken keichó-yó bunsho zankan' By JA GE ki Sl we ER X BE PR AR, Toyo gakuho, 
xxxvi, 2, 1-00; xxxvi, 3, 83-08. 

* This is confirmed by T'ang liu tien 3 (Konoe edition, p. 17a). 

? Ennin, Diary 2 (840, iv, 23). 

* Ennin, Diary 1 (839, i, 15). 
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The latter year's accounts also include a charge for clearing out the mill-race 
(të (1). The author has correctly identified the type of mill with the shut-ius 
IK HE of T'ten-kung k‘at-wu. The shus-tus is also illustrated in the Yüan period 
Nung Shu 19 Ëk tip where a water-wheel is shown driving by simple cams a 
battery of trip-hammers acting as pounding pestles.! M. Gernet has incorrectly 
identified the term wet-is‘do $8 TB or ta wet-ts'ao RE fa AY as the ptlon. In 
fact they were the mortars in which the grain was pounded, the pilon being 
the tao-mu 1& Æ mentioned above. These pounding heads were of two types? 
of wood or stone, the former for hulling grain, the latter for producing flour. 
They were mounted on rocking arms correctly identified by the author as the wes 
ch'ung-isen-mu X8 if K ZK of the texts. 

Although this type of mill could be used to produce flour, as it was in 
Japan, it was usually employed for hulling grain, and flour was normally 
made in a mill with rotating stones, driven by animal? or water power. 
Water-driven mills of this type are envisaged by the MS P. 2507 fragment 
of the Ordinances of the Waterways department (7K Hf x) which instructs 
local authorities that during the irrigation season when the operation of mills 


1 See the illustration in Wang Chén’s FE jf] Nung shu 19 fè E, and the very similar one 
in Tien kung k’at-wu 1 (Yabuuchi edition, p. 262). In ita essentials the shut-tut represented the 
application of water-power to a simple treadle-operated device known as a t'a-tui PAS FE which 


is illustrated in Nung shu 16. 
3 See the extremely important definition of nien and wes which is included in the commentary 


to Ryd-no-shiige 4p $% FE, the mid-ninth century Japanese digest of commentaries to the 
Statutes. This passage undoubtedly derives from a Chinese original earlier than the definition 
given in the present T“ang-lu shu-$ shih-wén Hf fd Dit Ex FE 3 and cited by the author. The 
passage reads as follows (see Takigawa and Miura edition, pp. 86-7) : 
Nien-wei BE Ke has the meaning of a shus-tus 7K pE. The ones used for making hulled 
grain JK are called nien, and those used for making flour are called wei. 
The Shaku $ says: ‘They are shus-tus. Those for making hulled grain are called nien. . . . 

Their tut JHE are made from stone, and their pestles ch'u FF from wood. Those for making 

flour are called wes . . .. Their pestles and mortars are both made from stone’, 

The tut FE in the Shaku’s definition of the nien cannot be the pestle, for this is mentioned 
immediately following. Possibly tus is the name of the whole apparatus transferred to a part—in 
this case the wrong part, that is the mortar. 

The Shaku, according to the introduction to Takigawa and Miura’s edition, is probably 
the work entitled 4 FR — BR عل‎ 2 Ht FE in the Honcho hoke monjo mokuroku AL OBR 
H K X BE A Gk. But it is also a generic namo for works giving definitions of legal terms. 
We know, for instance, of a Shin-ryó shaku f Ap FE, a Rydshaku köki Ap X8 V5 BU, eto. 

4 For such a mill driven by animal power see 7"ten-kung k'ai-wu (Yabuuchi edition, p. 263). 
Another type, entitled shih-nien fi WE, appears in Nung shu 10. In these mills there was a 
large horizontal circular stone acting as a fixed bed. The upper stone was a cylindrical stone 
rotating on & horizontal axle pivoted to an upright in the centre of the horizontal stone. Power 
was applied at the outer end of the axle in the case of the anrmal-driven mill. With water-driven 
mille of this type the central vertical axis was driven by a water-wheel, and this in turn moved 
the upper stone. See for this type of mill Nung shu 19 under the heading shui-nien 
JK B. An upper millstone rotating in a plane parallel to the lower one around a vertical axis 
was not, however, unknown. Such a millstone is perhaps envisaged by the late T'ang fictional 
work Yao K'un Mk Hf quoted in T'ai-p'ing kuang-chi 464. In this a brutal monk-bailiff 
flings the hero into a well and blocks the mouth with a millstone. He escapes, thanks to magical 
intervention, through the axle-hole. Clearly a flat, and not cylindrical stone is intended, and it 
was the rotating stone which was easily movable, the lower stone being & fixture. E 
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was forbidden, the sluices should be locked, and sealed, and the millstones 
removed.! j 

The type of we: HY with toothed stones, which has apparently mystified 
the author (p. 139, note) is clearly a toothed rotary quern such as that 
shown in Lo Chén-yü's ME dg -k Ku ming-ch‘s twlu 2 4; BA BE Eg SR asa 
funerary object. Similar objects have been discovered in Korea. It was purely 
& hand implement.? 

The rather confused document P. 3928 has suggested to the author that the 
mills did not only grind grain from monastic estates. This is certainly true, 
for otherwise a mill could hardly have been an economic proposition in Tun- 
huang where monastic lands were so restricted. One would like to know how 
the millers charged these external customers. It seems probable that they took 
a proportion of the grain themselves, since the mill-rent (wet-k'o Ty WR) was 
paid in grain, not-in flour (p. 146). But this may reflect ninth and tenth century 
conditions, when grain was widely employed as currency, and when the mill 
grain would become a part of the capital funds in the monastic treasury. 
Flour would have deteriorated more rapidly than grain in store. Another 
interesting problem is to what extent the millers were specialists. The 
millwrights wet-po-shth Ej FE -] were almost certainly professional artisans 
but the miller wes-chia RY ax was forbidden to run his mill during the irrigation 
season, and, since the water was ice-bound throughout the winter, his season 
of operation must have been very restricted.? 

I would also point out that.the very large part of the monastic incomes 
provided by milling and the manufacture of oil (in P. 2974 and P. 3395) was 
perhaps a local phenomenon. Moreover, since rice eaten in the grain was the 
staple food in southern China, there cannot have been the same need in that 
region aa'in the north for large installations calling for large outlays of capital. 


II 


The author introduces into his discussion of monastic estates two important 
refinements to previous views on the subject. First is his discussion of the 
property of the sarmgha and of the individual monks. Second, and more 
important from the point of view of the economic historian, is his suggestion 
that the nucleus of great estates was not the fertile farmland providing a regular 
income, but the extensive holdings of upland, forest, and pasture. M. Gernet’s 


1 Beo P. 2507, line 88. The same document (line 42) mentions the prohibition, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loyang, of a type of mill, otherwise unknown, called a fou-wei FF 78 . This must 
have been mounted on an anchored raft bearing a water-wheel driven by the current'in passing. 

3 On this and other technical points concerning the milling of grain, I refer readers to an 
excellent account in Amano Motonosuke’s Jc HF JG Z7 BJ ‘ Chiigoku no “ usu " no rekishi’ 
RO 5 d 0 FE FH, Shizen to bunka, ru, 1952, 21-58, where such. querns are 

3 According to P. 2507, lines 52-3, it seems that there was water in the streams at Tun-huang 
only between the third and ninth months. Irrigatzon in northern China as a whole usually 
began in the fourth month. However, it is possible that an alternative reading of the passage in 
question should be preferred. I deal with this in a forthcoming study of this MS, 
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view is perhaps foreshadowed in the work of Sudó Yoshiyuki JA] Fë FF = and 
others ! but it is the first explicit statement of what may be a most important 
development of our understanding of the great estates of medieval China. 
The original establishment of monasteries in the mountainous districts 
was clearly the continuance of the pre-Buddhist predominance of mountains 
as cult-centres.? That this connexion was still consciously remembered by the 
T'ang Chinese, is proved by a very interesting memorial of Li Pin Æ $ 
requesting that he might redeem the lands of & monastery abolished in 845, 
which bases its arguments on the holiness of the mountasn, not the monastery.® 
In every way the mountains were an ideal situation. Far from official 
interference, the value of the land was low so that the formation of a large 
property could be easily accomplished, while the forests and hills provided 
building material in the form of timber and stone. There is no doubt that many 
lay estates grew up in the same way, and many of the meh-shu Y) SF and 
chuang HE of the officials were built in the mountains partly for such economic 
reasons. Other reasons—the cult of the picturesque in the case of the officials, 
and the desire for retirement 1n the case of the monks—also played a part. 
As an example of this upland-based development, M. Gernet cites the well- 
known example of the Á-yü-wang ssu [m] F -E 3p near Ningpo. This began 
as a hill-monastery, and gradually spread out over the rich alluvial plain to 
the coast.* I would like to add a note on another estate which is perhaps even 
more typical of the author's ‘ upland holding '. This is the case of the Ta-hsiang- 
ssu of Lung-chou in Shensi, which I mentioned above (p. 528) in another context. 
We have the good fortune to possess a full list of the lands held by this monastery 
in 841, although we have no details of the history of the estate. In 841 the 
Ta-hsiang-ssu possessed 5,356 mou of waste and scrub-covered land, 838 mou 
of waste hillside land, and only 4,518 mou of farmed land. The lands include 
at least one entire valley, and other tracts of land which were clearly uplands 
bounded by natural features. As I have already pointed out, the large size 
of the individual plots, and the lack of mentions of irrigation canals, prove that 
the estate was an upland one depending on dry-farming. We are thus con- 
fronted with what the author would consider a typical monastic property. 
However, we learn that this very considerable monastery had fallen on evil 
days by ca. 836, and been forced to mortgage its lands. We are also told that 


1 See Sudd Yoshiyuki JB] HE T 27. Chügoku tochi-seido-shs kenkya FF d + Hh hil HE 
$ pf UE. 1954, 41-3, ete. 

* This is not only pre-Buddhist, but may even be pre-Chinese. It is tempting to hnk it with 
the mountam culta so common throughout south-east Asia. 

3 See Ch'uan T'ang wên 788, pp. 3b-5b, Li Pin Chiing teu ch'u féng-ch‘ten shou-shu Shan- 
ch'uan-ssu shih tou BR A 1B E gx عللا‎ UM XE A 4 BE XE. The monastery was said to 
be the home of a dragon, and a propitious place to pray for rain. 

4 See Chin-shth ts‘ui-pien 108, pp. 31b-37a, A-yu-wang-seu ch‘ang-chu-tien pei Ba] YF. E 
ع‎ 5 TE Hl BR. 

$ Seo Chin-shth ts‘ut-men 113, p. 51b, hnes 1-4. We are told that apart from seven units 
of farmed land ($A, Hh) this property was all either uncultivated or covered in brush (22 JA). 
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its forests had been destroyed by firewood gatherers—evidence that timber had 
been a considerable part of its resources. 

The fact that such a rich foundation could fall mto decay in the same 
way as the small country shrines, is borne out by Ennin's account of another 
upland monastery in Shantung, which had formerly owned 15 chuang HE, 
but which was in a decayed condition! Such cases would suggest that the 
upland holding did not provide a monastery with as profitable or as reliable 
an investment as did the ownership of rich farmland. 

In the case of the Ta-hsiang-ssu we can make & tentative explanation 
of its decadence. After Kansu was overrun by the Tibetans in 763, Lung-chou 
became a frontier garrison, and it is likely that many of the population fled. 
Unfortunately the statistics, which show an unbelievable drop from 24,652 
households in 742 * to 764 households in 812,? reflect an administrative rather 
than a demographic change. Similar drops in registered population are recorded 
for nearly all of China save the southern and south-eastern provinces which 
alone remained under effective control of the financial administration of the 
central government. Such places as Lung-chou came under the control of local 
military governors (chteh-tu-shth 85 E 4) who collected taxes on their own 
account, and submitted no adequate returns of population. However, there 1s 
some reason to believe that there was a fal! of population in the eighth century, 
for the Sung statistics for Lung-chou show a steady rise from 19,577 in the late 
tenth century to 28,370 households in 1102.* This rise may well continue a 
trend beginning in T‘ang time with a recovery from depopulation in the late 
eighth century. Depopulation would have been a serious blow to a monastery 
with property of this type, for, as M. Gernet has rightly stressed, the exploita- 
tion of such upland properties depended upon the labour-force available to the 
monastery as much as upon its capital resources.® 

According to the official statistics, the region was not one of widespread 
tenancy. T'ai-p'sng huan-yii cht 32 shows that tenants (k'o-hu 4 Fa) accounted 
for 43-9 per cent of the population, while the late eleventh century Ytian- 
Jêng chiu-yü chi 3 shows a decline in tenancy to 36-6 per cent. These figures are 
somewhat above average for the Kuan-chung region, which had a rate of 
tenancy slightly lower than the overall average for China.* 

Although we have no information about tenancy in the area in T'ang 
times, the inscription of 841 gives us a glimpse of some of the neighbouring 
1 Ennin, Diary 2 (840, iv, 6). The monastery was the Li-ch'uan ssu on Ch‘ang-pas shan. 

3 See Chiu T'ang shu 38, Hsin T'ang shu 37. 

3 Beo Yitan-ho chün-heien tu cM 2. 

4 T'ai-ping huan-yu chi 32 19,577 households. 

Yü&an-féng chiu-y& chi 3 24,774 P 

Sung Shih 87 28,370 i 

* An interesting contrast with the monasteries in the weet, which also depended to a large 
extent on non-agrarian exploitation, but did so in spite of the diminished labour force involved. 

9 See Kató Shigeru's analysis of the Yuan-féng chiu-yu chi figures in Shina Keizatshs koshó 


BK ORK Wu d E NE. 1953 (reprinted from Shigaku, xu, 3, 1933), 338-70. The figures for‏ د 
tenancy in Féng-hsiang-fu also show a similar declme over the same period.‏ 
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property owners. It was not the only monastery owning lands in the area, 
for its holdings adjoin those of two other monasteries." There is also land in 
official hands, and belonging to the army. 

One valley property was apparently shared with the monastery by a 
powerful land-owning family. For twelve separate units of property in the 
important estates in the San-yang hsiang = ff #8 and the Shéng-ming ku 
valleys Hy BH 4, only two neighbours are listed, Yang Kuei ji xt and Yang 
Chiang # 77? It is tempting to consider that we have here an upland estate m 
the rival hands of a family of rich laymen, and this hypothesis is doubly attrac- 
tive when we remember that the Yang clan, who had produced a Prime Minister 
in Té-tsung’s reign, had their family seat at Féng-hsiang-fu, the neighbouring 
Prefecture. Moreover, Lung-chou and Féng-hsiang were linked administratively 
during the latter part of the T'ang. 

Another neighbour is clearly a member of an estate-owning family for the 
inscription mentions Po Erh-hsien’s chuang f E ع‎ FE.“ The term chuang 
did not always designate a large estate, any more than the English ‘ manor’ 
did, but, as M. Gernet points out, although it had no legal force, it may be said 
that a chuang constituted a de facto inheritable property. 

` Lastly, it is interesting to note, bearing in mind the author's most interesting 
discussion of the political alignment of the Buddhists with the eunuchs, that 
the person who redeemed this property for the Ta-hsiang-ssu was a General 
in the Shén-ts‘é Army, the most powerful military force in the hands of the 
eunuchs in the early ninth century.’ 

If M. Gernet's theory is correct and the uplands and mountains formed the 
basis of the great estates, a reappraisal of non-arable production in T'ang 
China is necessary. In the following remarks I shall leave aside mining, for this 
was controlled to a varying degree by the government, and was in any case 
pursued by a class of specialist artisans who appear, like the miners of medieval 
Europe, to have formed very much a class apart. The author mentions (p. 114) 


1 These are the Ohih-té-ssu 3 ff =, p. 50a, line 1, and the Kuang-shéng.ssu BE HH 
3i, p. 49b, line 5. 

3 See p. 50b, line 7, to p. 51a, line 6. Another Yang, Yang Ch'ing 4A f, also appears in the 
inscription. Two other landowners who are mentioned several times are Fu I $F $ and Chang 


Té-ch‘éng RE f4 pk. 

3 Yang Yen #2 4R. See Hsin T'ang shu 146, Chiu T'ang shu 118. 

4 See p. 49a, line 7. Po Erh-chun ff H f$, who also occurs, must be a relative. 

* The inscription calls him Ying-ch‘uan chun Ch‘én-kung &H JI] Xf fi ZS. The editors 
of Chin-shth te‘ui-pien have not identified him, but CTS 17 B makes it clear that he was in fact | 
Ch‘én Chun-i Bi # ZE, General of the Shén-ts‘é army of the Left. 

6 This is a very complicated problem in Tang times, owing to the vary fragmentary sources, 
The position was theoretically that the produce of the ‘mountains and marshes’ belonged to 
the state, a dictum which was reiterated frequently throughout the dynasty. The responsible 
authority was the Prefect, and later the Salt and [ron Commission (after 780). During the 
ninth century Provincial Governors took a large part, but in 836 control again reverted (in theory) 
to the Prefects. In circa 851 control passed baok to the Salt and Iron Commission. But in 
practice this governmental supervision seems to have been evaded on a wide scale. 
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as means of exploiting such marginal lands ‘ Les bois, les taillis, les pacages, les 
jardins de montagne et les vergers' which ' y occupent une place qui est 
inconnue de l'économie paysanne '. 

In fact we know very little about the exploitation of such resources, for 
they were normally not liable to tax, but in the case of orchards and ‘ jardins 
ce montagne’ there are ample suggestions that the author’s contention that 
their importance was ‘inconnue de l'économie paysanne’ is quite incorrect. 
Areas of specialized cultivation on hill-land certainly existed, an obvious 
example being the tea-growing areas. It is quite clear that the tea merchants 
were some of the richest men of their time, and exercised considerable influence 
cn the development of commerce and banking during the late eighth and ninth 
centuries." Special tea-plantations also existed, for they figure among the 
properties administered by the Household Estates Commissioners (Net chuang- 
Chas shih Py HE 3 [i).* But they cannot have been general, for the collection of 
the tax on tea from the producers was always held to be impracticable, and this 
would not have been the case had the crop been grown on large estates. More- 
over in the 830’s Wang Ya Œ jf attempted to centralize production on estates 
under governmental supervision,? and in the memorial submitted by Ling-hu 
Chu Ar 3M Æ when rescinding this policy in 835, he tells us that Ya had 
‘ordered the common people (po-hsing Fy FRE) to transplant their tea-shrubs 
into official plantations '.* It was found more practicable to tax the merchants 
‘as they left the tea-growing hills' 5 after buying up the crop. 

Fruit orchards were also an important source of production in foothill 
areas. In this case the government again took a hand as we can see from the 
' Orange-Production Offices’ (ff Ff) mentioned in the ‘ Geographical mono- 
graph’ of Hsin T'ang shu. Orchards in monastic hands are mentioned in 
annin ” and in the Ta-hsiang-ssu inscription, among many other cases. In 
she latter source we also see that part of the monastic property was a shop 
zn the market (presumably of Lung-chou).? Whether this was a shop for the 


1 ممع‎ Miyazaki Michisaburo ‘Ef Mfg ¥ = fill, Todas no cha-shó to hizen Be EO AG 
L FR 4#, in Miyazaki sensei Hoser-shi ronshü & Bt SE AE H od Hr Em ZK, 1902, 
148 f., Kanei Koretada <> jt XL Hi, ‘T6 no chahd’ Hr D Be tk, Bunks, v, 8, 35-53. 

2 See Act of Grace dated 821 in T'ang ta chao-ling chi 10. 

3 This was one of the policies put into force by Wang Ya and Chéng Chu m 835. See CTS 49, 
T'ang hui yao 84, T's‘é-fu ytan-kues 498, Ok'uan T'ang wên 541, otc. It lasted only two months, 
and it is doubtful how far it was ever implemented. 

4 See Ohiu T'ang shu 49 and other sources quoted in note 8. 

° See Chiu Tang shu 49, Memorial of Chang Pang Hk ¥ dated 793, and Memorial of P'ei 
Haiu d ik dated 852. 

* Hsin T'ang shu 40 under Chin-chou 4 JM. 

' Ennin, Diary 2 (840, iv, 0). 

8 Chin-shih is'ui-pien 113, p. 48b. 

* loo. cit. The text (line 9) reads °“ A shop in Shan-ho ward in the Eastern Market, together 
B chien and a half’ 82 Th SE A 27 J Gr dE 7X B 4B. It is posmble that tien J and 
shé ¢ represent separate buildings. Many prefectural towns had more than one market, so 
that it is quite probable that Lung-chou is in question. 
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sale of produce from the monastery's lands, or whether it was a branch of 
the monastic treasury is not clear. Fruit growing was also carried on by the 
common people, and certain areas specialized. We know that the region around 
the Tung-t'ing lake was an orange-growing area, while Nei-ch'iu fy fr. on the 
edge of the Hopei plain was a specialist pear and date growing region. In 
this latter case, it is clear from a Sung description of the local fruit market that 
the orchards were the livelihood of a large part of the local population.? | 

The importance of pastoral production has probably been considerably 
underestimated by modern scholars. It is possible that the rearing of sheep 
and horses was carried on in southern regions where it 18 now quite unknown. 
For example, horses and sheep were among the items taxed in transit at Ssu-chou 
iM JH in S. Honan in the early ninth century. Nevertheless, the main area of 
pastoral industry was the arid borderland of the north and north-west. Such 
stock rearing was sometimes on a considerable scale. Ennin met a shepherd 
with a flock of 500 sheep near Wu-t/ai shan,‘ and the flocks of the Tun-huang 
monasteries mentioned by the author were quite large. It is possible to add 
some further material on payments to shepherds, and payments for shear- 
ing to those cited by the author (p. 122) from the An-kuo-ssu accounts 
(P. 3207). 

Most important of the upland industries was probably lumbering. We 
have ample proof that timber and bamboo, the dominant building materials, 
constituted an important trade. During the crisis caused by the rebellion of 
the Hopel governors, in 783, the chief finance minister Chao Tsan attempted, 
as an emergency measure, to place a 10 per cent tax on all tea, timber, bamboo, 
and lacquer.’ Although the policy was speedily abandoned, it is clear that 
these were most important items of trade. Timber for building was often trans- 
ported considerable distances. The Shus~pu shih fragment (P. 2507) ordered 
that certain canals were to be kept clear for the passage of boats and lumber- 


1 See the cA'uan-ch's story Liu-i chuan $i] $y {H} attributed to Li Ch'íao-wei 2 BR BX, 
T'ai-p'ing kuang chi 401, i. See also the lists of tribute goods in Hsin T'ang shu and T“at-p‘tag 
huan-yu cht. 

3 Bee the T'a-ning ho 7+ BE Jf by Fan Ch'éng-te 35, WE K in Shih-hw ch'u-shih shih-chi 


^ B crue | 

3 One of the reasons for the dependence of the Chinese on horses supphed by the Uighurs 
in the period after An Lu-shan's rebellion (see Hein T'ang-shu 52) waa the loss of ther grazing 
grounds in Kansu and Shensi which had been ravaged by the Tibetans. 

* Ennin, Diary 2 (840, iv, 24). It is olear from the continuation of the passage that these 
flocks were grazed in very barren country where ' They have had plagues of loousts the past 
three or four years, and the five grains have not matured ', and where ' there is no rice or gruel, 
and they eat small beans (;|v tj ) for food’. The Diary also tells us that the mountains near 
Wu-t'ai shan were then well wooded. 

5 This scheme is dated 783 in Chiu T'ang shu 49 (Seotion on transport) but 782 later in the 
same chapter (Section on the tea tax). The earlier date is confirmed by T's'4-fu yüan-kuei 502 
and T'ang hui-yao 88. Irregular taxes on bamboo, etc., were also levied in Ling-nan durmg the 
early ninth century. See the memorial from the Censorate dated 833 in Chiu T'ang-shw 49, 
T“ang-hut-yao 84, eto., and these were said to harm the people. 
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rafts both officially and privately owned Timber was brought down the 
Fén river and Huang-ho from upland Shansi for bridge repairs at Shan-chou 
BR JH,* and floated down to modern Canton from the Hunan border.? We also 
read of timber-rafts on the Yangtse. When Yü Ch‘ao-én f& BH H a very 
powerful eunuch, presented his mansion to be converted into a monastery, 
he had suitable timber dragged overland from Szechuan to Ch‘ang-an.4 Bamboo 
products were supplied officially to the capital region from south of the Yangtse.5 
In this very active trade in timber and other forest products, the monasteries 
undoubtedly took a part. 

In this industry, the manpower at the disposal of monasteries must have 
given them an important advantage. À most interesting schedule of building 
costs quoted by the author (p. 17) gives us a valuable clue as to the relative costs 
of labour and materials. The main pillars of the building, which were acacia 
trunks—probably left in the round according to contemporary usage—cost 
1,200 cash apiece. The roof-beams, which cannot have been very much larger, 
cost, however, 7,447 cash each. The reason for this great difference lay in 
the fact that the roof-beams had been hewn square. Thus the difference in 
price represents to a large extent the labour costa. This work was performed 
on the timber before it was supplied to the site, and probably done by the 
lumber supplier. In such ways as these, the large labour force commanded by 
the monasteries could be employed to very great profit, and considerably 
increase the potential value of their stands of timber. 


III 


I have some criticisms of detail which I list below. All of these are con- 
nected with the relationships of the monasteries with the administration. 
This aspect of the problem is the chief weakness of the book as a whole, and 
the reader will feel & contrast between the author's handling of his MSS and 
Buddhist material and his far less authoritative grasp of secular historical 
sources. It is in this field that the historian should be continually on his guard 
in interpreting official pronouncements, and I would draw M. Gernet’s readers’ 
attention to his too ready acceptance of the terms of memorials at their face 
value, and his failure to attempt to discriminate cliché formulae from concrete 
complaints. 

In particular, the author’s mishandling of statistical material has led him 
to exaggerate the part played by Buddhism both in the overall economy 
of China, and in the expenditures of the state and the field of land tenure. 

The author has also neglected the very important question of the legal 

1 Bee P. 2507, lines 20-32. 

3 See P. 2507, lines 125-6, and compare T'ang liu-hen 7 (Konoe edition, p. 28b). 

3 See Yu-yang tea-isu (hetl-chs) 10. 

5 Chiu T'ang shu 184. 

š Seo P. 2507, lines 112—19, line 142, and compare T'ang iiu-tien 7 (Konoe edition, p. 28b). 

5 See p. 17; first item. The artisans’ charges are quite separate from the carpenters’ salaries 
(item 13) for constructing the building, and the timbers were purchased already squared. 
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position of the monks and nuns. This question is skimmed over in pp. 49-05, 
but the author has taken no account of modern Japanese research in this direc- 
tion. I recommend his readers to a good account by Akitsuki Kan'ei $k H 
Xu Ek, Todaishükyo keiho ni kansuru kanken' AF R 5 XX f HE CBS 
2 fF H, Toho Shükyo, 1v—v, 137 f., and to other material quoted in my recent 
study ° Monastic estates in T'ang China’, Asta Major, v, 2, 1956, p. 134, n. 56. 
In particular, I can see no foundation for the author's belief that the monks 
were considered as a sort of honorific official (p. 54). A more detailed account 
of the history of tu-tieh BE f certificates of ordination will be found in Morota 
Tatsuo # JR 3r 6, ‘ Chiigoku ni okeru dochó shoju no nendai ni tsuite’ 
"Odys 5 87 RO ER UC 2 L T, Bunka, xv, 4, 1951, 
104—20. 

pp. 31, 32. The memorial of P'éng Yen dated 778 must be read 1n the context 
of contemporary economic conditions. It is absurd to make the sort of 
numerical comparison which the author has made here between the tax load 
of the peasantry in 720, 778, and 851. The 770'8 were the tail end of & period 
of high prices and inflation which began with the An Lu-shan rebellion, and 
which came to an end in 785-7. According to Li Ao, in 780 one tou of hulled 
grain cost 200 cash (about 10-12 times as much as in Hsüan-tsung's reign) 
while silk cloth ($8) cost 4,000 cash per standard length (more than 20 times 
as much as before). Hence the 30,000 cash which P‘éng Yen assures us that 
it cost to keep a monk did not amount to very much in terms of commodities, 
and most taxes were paid in kind throughout the T'ang. If the five or six 
taxpayers supporting each monk are not simply rhetorical figures (and they are 
disturbingly femiliar in this type of writing), their tax load of 5,000—6,000 
cash was actually considerably lower than that of the taxpayers of Hsüan- 
teung's reign, and does not give ‘ une idée de l'accroissement des charges fiscales 
imposées à la paysannerie au cours du viri siècle’. 

However, even allowing for the difference in the value of money, a direct 
comparison of this sort is still not permissible, firstly because the figure of 
1,500 cash for Hsüan-tsung's reign is a special case, not the normal tax-load 
(see below), and secondly because after the An Lu-shan rebellion the whole 
financial system was reformed, and where the direct taxes of the peasantry 
had provided virtually the whole state income before 755, by 779 half or 
more of the income was derived from the salt monopoly, a form of indirect 
taxation.? Thus any discussion of the tax load of the peasantry after 763 
must take into account the fact that a very substantial proportion of it was 


1 Bes In Wén-kung chi 9 Ze AC ZA f, and cf. CIW 634. 

? HTS 52 gives the price as 3,200 cash. Han Yu quotes an even lower price of 3,000 cash 
from a memorial of Chang P‘ing-shu RB zB Jp. See Han Chang-li chi 40 a B Ae 4f. 

3 According to CTS 49, CTS 123, THY 87, ‘In 7798, the total annual revenue was some 
12,000,000 strings of cash, and salt provided more than a ‘half of this’, Yu Hai 181, p. 20a 
gives an even higher estimate of the income from salt (9,000,000 strings) which it quotes from 


the lost L4 tao yao chiüeh FH ¥ WE Fk of Tu Yu FE i- 1 
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concealed in the form of indirect tax. Moreover, in this later period it is impos- 
sible to generalize about taxes, as most of them were collected by the Provincial 
Governors as needed. In 777 the latter had been allowed to audit local accounts,’ 
and the Ltang-shus reform of 780 recognized an already existing state of affairs 
when it permitted taxes to be fixed locally, in place of the universal rates for 
the whole empire hitherto employed. 

Thus the 5,000-6,000 cash given as the tax-load by P'éng Yen is a figure 
which gives no adequate idea of the actual impositions borne by taxpayers, 
nor does it make allowance for the great local variations in financial 
administration. 

The 1,500 cash which the author accepts as the tax-load during the K'ai- 
yuan period (713-41 [—749 is clearly a misprint]) on p. 32, n. 2, should have been 
quoted with more qualification. The figure was the tax imposed on vagrants 
re-registered under the well-known policy of Yü-wén Jung,? and is specifically 
called a ‘ light tax ' (ch'sng-shus EE RE). This policy has been the centre of much 
controversy, and this tax-figure has been subjected to diverse interpretations. 
Okazaki Fumio Bi] fg X se suggested that it was a minimum charge.? Suzuki 
Shun $$ عار‎ #8, however, in a more recent study * objected to the figure as 
being much too high to be called a ‘ light tax ’, and puts forward the hypothesis 
that it was fabricated by the historians, who were almost uniformly hostile 
to Yü-wón Jung,? in order to make his policy appear oppressive. Pulleyblank 
has also dealt with the problem, and concluded that, compared with the total 
taxes and supplementary charges which had to be borne by the taxpayer, 
the light tax was in fact low, even with the low prices of the time taken into 
account. I am inclined to put the average tax-load rather lower than Pulley- 
blank has done, but I would point out that we know nothing whatever about 
the charges in respect of local corvées " which are always mentioned as being 
particularly onerous, or about transport and storage charges. Moreover we 
must remember that our knowledge of prices is very rudimentary. Possibly 


1 See THY 59. 

3 Beo Pulleyblank, The background of the rebellion of An Lu-shan, 30-2, for an account of 
this. 
3 See Okazaki Fumio Hj fij 3C Jc, ‘ Ubun Yä no kakko-seisaku ni tsuite' 52 X RR D 
RR FEK OIL 2 wv T, Shmagaku, u, 5, 42 ff. 

4 See Suzuki Shun $$ ZK. fF, ‘ Ubun Yi no kakko ni teuite’ 52 Xr fh O FE Ja CC 
BR WL `C, in the volume of Tóyoshi Ronsd dedicated to Wada Sei, 1951, 319-44. 

5 The only account which was sympathetic to Yu-wén Jung was that given by Tu Yu in 
Tung tien. Yu-wén Jung was considered the first of the finance experts in the aristocratic 
interest who had attacked the position of the career-bureaucrats durmg Hsuan-tsung’s reign. 
The majority of the historiographers were, of course, members of the latter group. 

t See Pulleyblank, ° The political background of An Lu-shan's rising ', T'oyó gakuhó, xxxv, 
2, 1952, 98—108. 

* A good account of the t relative importance of local and other labour dues is to be 
found in Miyazaki Ichisada Ks ili JE, ‘ Todai fueki-seido shinks’ Hf [V ER $F fii] HE 
$f Fs, Toydshi kenkyi, x1v, 4, 1980, 1-24. Exemption payments for persons selected for special 
duties (¥$ #¥) were very high indeed. Miyazaki cites some of 2,000 cash per annum, and other 
payments in this range are specified in the Shut-pu shih fragment, P. 2507. 
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the average tax load in 720 should be placed at between 1,200 and 2,000 cash 
depending on habihty for labour services, transport charges, and grade of 
household. But it may well have been higher. 

Not only are both these figures for the tax-load of the individual in 778 
and 720 subject to reservations, but the figure of 1,800,000 given by the author 
as the tota] number of taxable households for 780 is even more dubious. As 
authority for this figure the author quotes Hsin T'ang shu 52, p. 1b, but the 
figure does not appear there. The material on contemporary population is 
perfectly correctly presented by Balázs,! to whom the author refers. There 
has clearly been some misunderstanding here. 

Hsin T'ang shu 52 reads : 

‘Formerly [ie. before 780] there were 3,805,000 households. The 
envoys [sent out to the provinces] made investigations and obtained 
[registration of] 3,800,000 landowning families (¢ JA) and 3,000,000 
families of settled vagrants (Æ pi) °. 

The Hsin Tang shu in general, and the financial monograph in particular, 
is an unreliable source. This passage is no exception. The 3,805,000 ‘ former ' 
households are certainly the 3,805,076 households mentioned in T'ang hus-yao 
84 and T's'é-fu yuan kuei 488 as having become liable for the liang-shut tax 
in 780. ١ 

The figures of 3,800,000 landowning and 3,000,000 settled vagrant house- 
holds are out of the question. After the An Lu-shan rising the total of registered 
households never rose above 4,000,000 until 827, and never exceeded 5,000,000 
during the late T'ang. The source of the figures may have been a corruption 
of those in the Tung tien T which reads ? : 

‘During the Ta-li [766-79] period, the households numbered only 
1,200,000. At the beginning of Chren-chung [780] Commissioners for Advance- 
ment and Disgrace were sent to the provinces to make investigations and 
they obtained an approximate total of more than 1,800,000 native families 
(+ Fi) and more than 1,300,000 settled vagrants '. 

The process of corruption is an attractive explanation of the gross error of 
Hsin T'ang shu, but another possibility lies in the two separate series of 
* Veritable Records ' § g% which were compiled for the period Chten-chung.* 


1 Balázs, ‘ Beitrage zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der T‘ang-zeit °, MSOS, xxxrv, 1031, 16, n. 27. 

* The chu-hu £ F and k'o-hu 2e كل‎ of HTS 52 and of the accounts of the liang-shus tax 
reform given in CTS 48, THY 83, TFYK. 488, etc., have not yet, it seems, quite such a specific 
and specialized meaning as they had during the Wu-tai and Sung, when they designated land- 
owners and tenants. 

3 Shih Tung edition, p. loc. 

4 We know from the Tzu-chih t'ung-chien k'ao-$ that one of the two series, the Chien-chung 
shsh-lu £i FPF ‘BE GE. was edited by Shén Chi-chi E RE WM. a partisan of Yang Yen. (See 
K‘ao-4 17, p. 9a) The TE tsung shth-lu ff 5 "WE QR later duplicated this work, but was lees 
favourable to Yang Yen. The Chiu T'ang shu seems to have based iteelf principally upon this 
work. It might be suggested that the Chien-chung shih-lw contained the larger figues and 
that the figure given m THY 84, TFYK 488, etc., denves from the Té trung shh-lu, 
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M. Gernet's figure of 1,800,000 families would appear to be the Tung tien 
figure for native families registered after the liang-shus tax-reform.! It is 
incorrect to connect this figure, which was the result of a widespread inquiry 
in 780, with those of the foregoing years, when the only figure which we possess 
is the 1,200,000 households of Tung tien. The latter figure should have been 
employed in his calculation. 

Lastly, the assumption that these 1,800,000 ‘ taxable families ’, had they 
in fact existed, would have included as many as 5,000,000 taxable persons 
is groundless. During the 7'"ien-pao period, according to 7'ung-twn 6, the 
5,349,208 taxable households included only 8,208,321 taxable individuals ; 
that is an average of 1-53 individuals per household.? Owing to the laxity of 
registration after An Lu-shan’s rebellion, it is likely that this average was 
even lower by 778,? but even if it was maintained this would give less than 
3,000,000 taxable individuals in the empire. 

M. Gernet’s confident assertion that ' l'entretien des religieux bouddhistes 
par l'État revenait peut-être au cinquième des ressources fiscales régulières ' 
(p. 32) rests, then, upon the flimsiest of foundations, for every figure employed 
in his calculation is either incorrect, irrelevant, or subject to reservations. He 
should have indicated clearly that he was not dealing with statistics which 
may be accepted at face value. 

Perhaps more serious, however, is the basic misunderstanding which 
anderlies the whole discussion not only here but elsewhere in the book. This 
is the mistaken idea that the monasteries were wholly maintamed out of state 
funds, a theory for which there is not the slightest evidence. The statesmen 
who attacked the Buddhists on economic grounds based their complaints on 
the fact that, in traditional-style economic theory, the monks and nuns were 
non-productive persons. The attitude is exactly the same as that implicit 
in the term tso-shth 4B fr applied to the clergy by some Marxist writers. When 
P‘éng Yen and others complain that it takes six peasants to support a single 


whose editor is attempting to denigrate Yang Yen. The figure quoted by Tu Yu cannot, however, 
reflect the TE tsung shih-lu, as the Tung tien was already completed in 801 while the Té tsung 
shih-lu was not finished and presented to the throne until 810. In any case Tu Yu's figures are 
even smaller than those of THY, TEYK, eto. 

The alternative explanation of a textual corruption would explain that the I of 1,800,000 
was corrupted into 8 possibly under the influence of the mmilar number immediately preceding 
it. In the second case perhaps Ey — -F jf was garbled into — H ji, the -}- dropping out. 

1 This still does not explain how the author came to take them as taxpayers. Balazs, loo. ort., 
correctly renders them ' ortsansdssige tu-hu '. 

2 See TT 6. Balázs made a curious alip in dealing with these figures, in that he took all non- 
taxpayers to be members of untaxed households. This is, of course, quite untrue. All house- 
holds contained some untaxable members, women, children, old persons, eto. See MSOS, xxxiv, 
1931, 15. 

3 Under lax conditions of registration it was comparatively easy to omit individuals, or even 
to enter them in the tax lists in a wrong personal category. But ıt was much more difficult, 
without wholesale connivance, to omit a whole family. Moreover it was often a disadvantage 
for a household to be completely unregistered, since it had no longer any legal standing, nor any 
title to ite landa. 
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monk, they are referring to the cost of maintaining the clergy viewed against 
production as a whole, and to their income from all sources. It does not mean 
that the State had to divert its income from six taxpayers to pay for the 
maintenance of each monk, and the fiscal position of the government did not 
come into question at all. 

It is, in fact, extremely doubtful how far the state did support the 
monasteries. The privileged position of the clergy in the financial sphere arose 
from their being outside normal fiscal relationships with the administration, 
and from their position as a vast, if ill-integrated, perpetual corporation backed 
by an even larger laity. Moreover the government was at a disadvantage in 
treating with the Buddhists, since the hierarchy was theoretically an organ 
of the State. 

Obviously the author's assumption of state support for the monasteries 
on the widest scale is closely linked with this problem of state control. In fact 
the degree of authority held by the state over the monasteries seems to have 
been by no means uniform. The control of the Commissioners of Good Works, 
Kung-té-shih By 88 $8, appears to have been confined to the metropolitan 
districts, and provincial monasteries came under the local authorities. The 
descriptions of local administrative machinery make no special provision for 
Buddhist matters, save that they came under the already over-burdened office 
of the Administrators of the Office of Meritorious Services, Kung-ts‘ao ts‘an- 
chun-shth Fy WY 2 ‘A EE." It is clear that the matter was not one of major 
concern, as would have been the case had any extensive expenditure of public 
money been involved. 

The indications of the sources would lead us to believe that direct financial 
support from the state was extremely restricted, and played little part in 
the overall pattern of monastic finances. Where it existed at all, it was probably 
confined to the great metropolitan foundations, and there can have been no 
question of pouring a large proportion of the state's income into the hands of 
the monasteries. 

p. 56. The translation given here of Li Té-yü's memorial about the illegal 
ordinations carried out by Wang Chih-hsing stands in need of extensive correc- 
tions. M. Gernet might have avoided some of these errors by using the alterna- 
tive version preserved in Li Té-yü's collected works, L4 Wei-kung Hus-ch‘ang 
t-p'tn chs, preh-cht 0, which has a generally superior text. 

The background to this memorial was that Li was then serving in a pro- 
vincial command in Ché-hsi, the rich province comprising the Yangtse delta 
which was at that time a principal source of revenue, and subject to very 


1 See TLT 30 (Konoe edition, p. 22b). Tao fo 3 fí& occurs as one item, with no further 
details, in a long lst of the responsibilities of the Kung-ts‘ao ts‘an-chun-shth. This item was 
omitted by the compilers of HTS 49B which would suggest that little importance was attached 
to the duty, but des Rotours, Trasté dea fonivonnaires et de l'armée, 691, n. 4, suggests that all 
mention of Buddhism and Taoism was systematically omitted by the compilers of HTS. The 
mention of Tao fo also occurs in CTS 44. 
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heavy taxes. His cause for complaint was that his taxpaying subjects were 
crossing the Yangtse to receive ordination certificates at Ssu-chou and thus 
become tax-exempt. M. Gernet’s translation ‘ chaque foyer de trois adultes 
doit avoir l'un d'eux tonsuré obligatoirement’ misses the whole point. The 
persons &bout whose ordination Li was complaining were not under Wang 
Chih-hsing's jurisdiction. He is complaming that every household of three 
adult members under his own jurisdiction was sure to take advantage of the 
situation and have one member ordained to gain tax relief. 

The phrase Bi 4> Jit عم‎ i DE Bh dp GE 3€ is also quite wrongly translated 
* J'ai été au mont Souan pour pointer les gens qui passaient par là’. It should 
read ‘I have ordered ? [the officers at] the Sugn-shan crossing $y Ll FE 3 to 
investigate those who pass through’. The Suan-shan crossing was one of the 
principal ferries between Jun-chou, capital of Ché-hsi, and the north bank 
of the Yangtse, and these were the taxpayers from the principal prefectures 
of the province, Su-chou Rf JH and Ch‘ang-chou FF 44 (not from ‘ Sou-tch'ang ' 
as the author renders the two names), on their way to Ssu-chou for ° ordination ’. 
The rendering of $l] 4€ tk 835 simply as ‘Il n'y a aucune autre formalité’ 
misses the force of fa. It should read ‘ There was no religious ceremony in 
addition °’. 

p. 136. The estimate of the total lands in monastic hands again reveals the 
author’s careless handling of statistical material. Leaving aside the question 
of whether Tu Mu's account of the laicisation of monks and dependants in 845 
‘should be preferred to that in the standard histories, even if (as Tu Mu says) 
each slave was given 100 mou of land of the second quality, the total thus 
distributed would not have been 150,000 ch‘tng as M. Gernet suggests. At 
least half of the slaves and dependants of the monasteries were women, and 
since directly before the second stage of the persecution in 845 nuns were 
allowed two slaves each, while monks were only allowed one, the proportion 
of female slaves was probably well over half. There was never any question of 
land grants to women during the T'ang (apart from grants to widows for 
personal maintenance), and such grants were certainly not made in 845, as 
we are told specifically that this distribution of land to former slaves was 
made to qualify them as taxpayers under the ltang-shut system, not simply 
as a measure of charity. The figure of 150,000 ching is thus much too large, 
and the same considerations hold good for the lands given to dependant families 
(E A ع5‎ Mi) according to Tu Mu. I would also remind M. Gernet's readers 


1 On this region during the period in question there is a superficial preliminary survey by 
Tanigawa Michio 2r JI] iff HE entitled * Tédai no hanshin ni teuite' HF { O FE BR E 
ER w^ C in Shirin, xxxv, 3, 1952, 70-89. 

2 The reading ling of Li Wei-kung Hut-ch‘ang w-p'in chi is clearly superior to chin @ in 
CTS 174. 

* Suan-shan was on the south bank of the Yangtse 9 li west of Tan-t'u J} iE. See YHCHTC 
25. The crossing $p |l] FE 15 frequently mentioned in Sung texts, as a principal route to Hang- 
chou from northern China. 
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that there is some doubt whether in fact the monastic slaves were manumitted. 
Ennin tells us that they were sold.! 

It is very dubious whether, as the author suggests, c'était à peu prés 
cette même superficie de 100 meou qui était cultivée par tous les dépendants des 
monastères ’. As the author himself suggests in his account of monastic slaves 
and dependants (p. 123), it is questionable how far the monastic slaves were 
employed on the land. This fits in with general conditions of exploitation in 
medieval China, where dependants such as k'o-hu Z A, tien-hu W F, eto. 
(with whom the monastic ssu-hu = Fi are comparable) were always preferred 
to the relatively inefficient labour of slaves in the full sense. 

pp. 183-4. There are some mistakes in the translation of the document 
P. 3155 and it seems, to judge by the texts published by Nida, ToSo héritsu 
bunsho no kenkyit, 351-3, and Tamai, Shina shaka-keizas shi kenkyü, 323-5, 
that the author may have missed a line in transcribing the document. The 
translation should read : 


' The foregoing land is rented out to Yuan-tzu to work and sow for 22 
years. At the end of the period from the present 1-ch‘ou year to the following 
ping-hsiu year (905-26), it shall revert to the original owner. All the taxes 
and impositions levied on this land with the exception of the tz-teu shall be 
collected from the owner. The ti-tzu shall be paid annually by Yüan-tzu 
(the occupier). The labour dues for work on the canals and waterways 
shall be halved between the two families ’. 


M. Gernet has entirely missed the significance of the term ti-izu Hy F. This 
was the tax levied on produce of the land, as opposed to the tax on the value of 
landed property which was incorporated in the hu-shus Ji BÈ. An interesting 
parallel to this document in this respect may be found in two Acts of Grace, 
one dated 825.1, and published in Tang ta chao-lang cht 70 and Wen yian ying 
hua 427, and the other dated 825.iv and collected in Wen yuan ying hua 423. 
These forbid, in cases of mortgage, the owner from attempting, after the mort- 
gage has been redeemed, to recover the Àu-shut which he had paid during the 
period of mortgage from the other party, even if a private contract (ssu-chich 
X], 32) to this effect had been made, and would be held valid at law. 

It seems clear that in cases of mortgage a distinotion was made in tax- 
lnabihty between the property tax (hu-shuz) levied on the holder of the title, 
and the tax on produce (tt-tzu) levied on the occupier of the land. 

M. Gernet is also incorrect in calling the tu-yü-hou Lu a ° witness’. He 
is not called chien-jén in the MS, in the same way as the other witnesses. The 
tu-yü-hou was in fact the legal representative of the Provincial Governor, 
at first mainly occupied with military discipline, but, by the tenth century, 
the most important figure in local legal administration. He is included on the 
document as the authority under whose jurisdiction the contract had been 
executed. 


i See Ennin, Diary 4 (845, iii, 3 ff.). 
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I am not clear why the land is said to be ‘rented’ tsu-yii #4 E to Yuan- 
tzu. Tsu in such contexts, or more fully H FH t‘ten-tsu, usually refers to a 
share of the crop paid by the tenant to the landowner, but such a payment 
would seem out of place here. 

I also feel it is to be regretted that, in a work of such importance, the 
indices are not by any means complete, and the bibliographies are lacking 
in all indication of the editions employed, so that the reader is unable to follow 
the author’s page references. 

However, these criticisms affect only matters of detail. Taken as a whole, 
and leaving aside the admittedly obscure connexions between the monasteries 
and the state financial system, the present volume is a reliable and informative 
account of a major problem. It is to be hoped that the author will some day 
investigate the social (as opposed to purely economic) connexions of the 
Buddhists. A number of vital questions remain unanswered. Who became 
monks and nuns ? How far were their social origins reflected in their positions 
in the hierarchy ? Which regions of China were strongholds of Buddhist 
power? What differences can be detected between the sects ? What part did 
the monks play in education of the second-grade literate classes, and how 
far were the monasteries centres of lay learning ? 

Above all there are still problems remaining unanswered in connexion 
with the suppression of 845. This most impressive volume will provide an 
excellent starting point for further work on a great variety of subjects. 


MATERIAL RELATING TO THE STATE OF LEARNING 
AMONG THE FULANI BEFORE THEIR JIHAD 


By M. Hisxerr 


HE existence of an Arabic MS known as Kitab al-baraka fi 'l-sukün wal- 
haraka wa-hiya 'l-marsüma bi-ida‘ al-nusukh man akhadhiu ‘anhu min 
al-shuytikh was known to Delafosse 1 who believed it to be the work of a paternal 
uncle of Sultan Bello. A. Brass? has deduced from internal evidence in the 
Tazyin al-waragat 3 of ‘Abdullah ibn Fodio that the work belongs to ‘Abdullah, 
and has accepted the title in the form given by Delafosse. Georges Vajda * 
has shown that this title arises from the confusion of two different works, 
and that the title of ‘Abdullah’s work is fda‘ al-nusukh man akhadhtu ‘anhu 
min al-shuytkh.§ 

A copy of the IN has come into my possession, among a number of minor 
works of the Fulani period, collected for me in Sokoto by Mallam Abubakar 
Gumi of the School for Arabic Studies, Kano. 

The MS consists of six folios, four of which are written on both sides. The 
two remaining folios contain material on the reverse, in a different hand, and 
not related to the IN. The work is written on coarse matt paper, light brown 
in colour. Some folios bear a watermark representing three half-crescenta of 
increasing dimensions.9 The scribe has used brown ink, with rubrications for 
8ome place-names and proper names, and also, apparently, to break up the 
text instead of paragraphing. The script is finer than the usual 4jams," and 
resembles orthodox Maghribi. 

The copyist was Abū Bakr ibn al-Qadi Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr, known 
as Ghüyi? A marginal gloss in the same hand as the text states that the work 
was written for Fatima, daughter of the Commander of the Believers, Muham- 


1 Revue du Monde Musulman, xx, 1912, 958. 

3 ° Eine neue Quelle zur Geschichte des Fulterches Sokoto ', Der Islam, x, 1920, 1—73. 

3 Abbreviated to TW. Listed by W. E. N. Kensdale, A catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts 
preserved in the Universsty Labrary, Ibadan, Nigera [Fasc. 1], Ibadan, 1955, entry (14). But 
I am unable to trace the four copies in the School for Arabic Studies Library, whioh the compiler 
lists. ‘There are two copies of this MS in my possession. Also Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabi- 
schen Literatur, Suppl. I, 804. For a partial translation of, and commentary on this work see 
Brasa, op. cit. 

* ' Contribution à la connaissance de la littérature arabe en Afrique Occidentale ', Journal 
de la Socvété des Africansstes, xx, 1950, 233. 

5 Abbreviated to IN. 

* The paper is of a type common m Northern Nigeria. It may have originated in Con- 
stantinople, and have been obtained by Sudanese pilgrims in Mecca. Professor R. B. Serjeant 
has shown me paper very similar to this, though without the crescent watermark, which he 
obtained in Aden. 

? Hausa. ‘any writing not in the Arabio language’ (Bargery, 4 Hausa-English dictionary). 
Commonly applied to the locally modified Arabio script in which Hausa is written. 

* Not a Fulam word. I believe it to be the Hausa goys (Bargery, op. cit.) ‘ The lucky one’. 
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mad Bello, son of the Commander of the Believers, ‘Uthman ibn Füdi. Bello 
died in A.D. 1837. The MS is therefore about 100 years old. 

The divisions of the IN are as follows :— 

(1) folr.&.lL1-4. Doxology. 
(2) foLr.a.1.4-10. Introduction. 
(3) fol.r.a.l.10—folir.a.l.T. Genealogies. 
(4) fol.o.a.J.7-fol.o.b.1.7. f*Abdullàh's early education. 
(5) fol.o.b.1.8folm.a.1.9. A poem with commentary. 
(6) fol.nra.l9—foliv.a.]l.b. The teachers of ‘Uthman ibn Füdi, and 
works studied by him. An elegy. 
(7) folrv.a.l.b-fol.v.a.1.[13. The teachers of ‘Abdullah and works 
studied by him. 
(8) fol.v.a.l.14—fol.v.b.l16. A poem listing teachers and works. 
(9) fol.v.b.1.17—fol.v1.a.1.4. Conclusion. 
(10) fol.vi.a.1l.5—12. Colophon. 
(11) A marginal gloss. 

There 1s some vowelling and punctuation in the MS, but it is quite haphazard. 
I have therefore punctuated the text, and inserted vowels where this seemed 
helpful. The paragraphing is also mine. Archaic spellings have been retained, 
also errors and omissions, to which I have drawn attention in the footnotes. 

The IN was composed by one whose mother tongue was not Arabic ; 
therefore, from time to time, obscurities and curious usages occur. Where the 
standard references have failed to throw light on these, I have adopted the 
locally received version. My authority in such cases has been Mallam Abubakar 
Gumi. 

In transcription I have treated Fulani names as Arabic. Where a widely 
used alternative spelling exists, J have given this in the footnotes. I offer 
suggestions for the derivation of these names with diffidence ; for I have slight 
knowledge of the structure of the Fulani language, and less of the usage and 
vocabulary. Moreover, this is the Fulani dialect of Sokoto, which varies 
considerably from the more familiar Adamawa form. My method has been to 
seek an explanation from Mallam Abubakar, himself a Sokoto Fulani, and then 
to confirm, as far as possible, by reference to Taylor.! 


TEXT 
علينا بنعمة الإيمان والإسلام»‎ di الحمد لله الذى‎ od of الله الرحمن‎ e i 
aleh وعلى عآله‎ jin الصلاة‎ jail وهدانا سيدنا محمد عليه‎ 
d apis ير‎ d بن‎ dlp dd) i dia Cl 2 
هم وتعليماً لمن‎ bel واستفدت منهم‎ epe الذين أخذت‎ EM أكتب‎ 


1 A Fulani-English dictionary, Oxford, 1932. 2 sic. 
VOL. XIX. PART 3. 39 
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جهلهم وإعلاما dul‏ فى JS‏ وربا ذكرت من اجر الكلام إليه 
من توم وغيرهم لفائدة. dli A,‏ .أن سبل ذلك ER A‏ 
ens‏ «إبداع التسوخ من أخذت من الشيوخ.” 

pho‏ هو والدى | الذى أحذت | A‏ ^ ان منه وهو محمل ولقبه فودى 
ذآه مضمومة Lad‏ إثمام وبعد الواو دال مهملة مضعومة Ugg‏ يآ ممالة» 
ومعناه فى لغتنا الفقيه وهو ابن "Oe‏ بن Che‏ بن هارون بن محمد 
الل روط ودر pi. at‏ قل pares el olg‏ 
ما السب رع و ماسران بن بوب باب بن موسی جكل. 
هذا ما بلغنا من النسب. وكذب Me‏ 2 الله ورسوله. 

0 هذا هو T ll‏ مم قيلتنا مق uli all ue)‏ فى فوت 
V Ss‏ نسمع وهو من Sae du web‏ 
سم أول من عمرها قبل أهل حوس ولتوارك* حتى انتشروا فى أرض 
حوس de‏ وهم أصل قبيلة OSH‏ ولغتهم هى OTB‏ 

سبقوا OSG‏ إلى حوس بسبع سنين 
a‏ بين وأصلهم قيا qe‏ من نصارى الروم eel hey‏ 
جيوش الصحابة فئام»؟ ملكهم وتزوج Lie Ab‏ بن dalel ple‏ 
الصحابى oui jl‏ فولد قبيلة فلان المشبورة. وجذهم VE‏ أبوه 
عيص بن إسحق بن إبراهم خليل AN‏ وأمه نسمة بنت إسمعيل 
بن إبرهيم al QU ge‏ أعلم . 
ووالدى هذا أمّه مريم بنت جبريل بن حم بن JE‏ بن جب الل 
المتقدّم. aal eal ole Uda‏ فاطمة بنت عثمن بن حم بن عال. 
والله l jel‏ 
ومن شیوخ 7 d del Q4‏ عنهم أمير المؤمنين شقيى عثمن بن 
جيل الخ. CHE un‏ ا بن عال ll‏ 
Ld,‏ رقية بنت dl‏ المشبور فى قبيلتنا محمد بن سعد بن ضّادان” 


1 ste. 


2 Brass, op. ott., 8. من أشذت عله من التيوخ‎ Similarly in Delafosse and Vajda. 


3 Here, and in other a the soribe often omits the long vowel. 
* se. 
5 cpl 
t Ore, Jl. The text is not clear. 
8 
7 st. 


* Dad in Hausa is pronounced as lam. Thus Muh. b. Sa'd b. Ladan. 


Ila 
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إبن إدريس بن إسحق بن ماسران الخ وفضائل أمير المؤمنين هذا 
مكنيورة سارت Lp‏ الر کان قا وغرباً فلا نطول بذكرها. وقد تركنى أبى 
d‏ يده بعد قراءة القرءان وأنا ابن BW‏ عشر* cm x‏ عليه 
العشرينيات والوتريات والشعراء الستة وأحذت منه " التوحيد من 
الكتب السنوسية وشروحها وغيرها وقل كتاب لعل التوحيد وصل الى 
بلادنا وعرفته dy‏ أنقله عنه. وأخذت منه الإعراب من io Lady S3 a I‏ 
والقطر ونحوها وشروحها. Dish‏ منه عل التصوف paren. sit‏ 
والذى للتحقق ما استغنيت به إن شآء الله عن غيره. وأخذت منه من 
كتب الفقه ما يعرف به فرض العين كالأخضرية والعثماوية ورسالة بن 
أبى زيد وغيرها. وأخذت منه تفسير القرءآن من أول الفانحة إلىء تحر 
القرءآن مرارا لا أعرف قدرها. وأحذت منه je‏ الحديث دراية CASS‏ 
ورواية كالبخارى ما مرننى على غيرها. 

dii dud bán الحساب القريب منه اليسير”‎ de 
من فيضان نوره ومن تواليفه المفيدة العربية والعجمية‎ GA التبصر فى‎ 
من نقله عنه غالباً.‎ UU كتاباً من أول تواليفه إلى الآن إل كنت‎ Cai فا‎ 
وصحبته حضرا وسفرا ما فارقته مذ آنا يافع إلى أن حصل لى الآن قريب من‎ 
أنشدت أبياتاً ى حمد‎ leas سين سنة. والحمد لله على ذلك. وقد كنت‎ 
الله على ما حصل لنا بسبب هذا الشيخ ا ال‎ 


1 محمد الله أبدأ ما "dll‏ على نعم علينا لا تزول 


11 وأخذت منه من 


على خير الوری صلوات ربي شفيع الخلق إذ = de‏ 
Oy 4 cli,‏ طرا Le‏ اليد غير هم be‏ 
4M diss;‏ انار الرسسول هو الضرغام ثم هم شبول “ 
enc‏ نزلنا d‏ أمان P‏ لا Jy plar‏ 


Vx‏ فيه ها رمنا شربنا 


1 sic. 
2 Usually 4 ay > VI 
3 Or sl (5) acs ,الغريب‎ The text قد‎ not clear; the reading I have adopted is tho one 


received among the mallams. 
4 TW (my copies (A) p. 9, (B) p 10) inserte after this the following lines : 


هم قهلعوا رؤس الكفر قطعا ‏ باسياف تول لما d‏ 
سهام مرهفات نافذات تويدهم qM‏ خيول 
امامهم رياح النصر تبر ذوابلهم تذل ا وعول 
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فشكر الله منحتم ile‏ جيعا نحن من لهم عقول, 
على نعم الدنا و الذين Toe‏ ومن يشكر فذاك له deas‏ 
ومن يكفر فإن الله عله tin ge‏ له es‏ 
جميع الدّين ole]‏ سلم ولخ له deo Us‏ 
فيا رحمان عفواً من oS‏ فبحر الجود منك له شمول 
d gus‏ خطايانا نیا إذا LÀ‏ تلوذ به طمول” 
عليه وءآله صلوات ربّى مع التسليم ما هبّت ‘Gd‏ 
وجعل صلاته بدأ ple‏ وختما فى القبول لنا فثول” 
وقد كمّلت أبيات الفقير وبغيته من المولى "des‏ 
نظمن بوافر وزن Gi‏ مفاعلتن مفاعلتن فعول 
وقول إذ هالت حبول جمع حبلل الذاهية. وضحول جمع A ua‏ 
القليل على الأرض لا عمق له. des‏ جمع گیل بفتح الكاف وكسرها 
القيد. وطمول جمع طمل طمل GUI‏ كلهم. وهبت قبول بفتح القاف 
ei‏ التى تب من قبل الكعبة وهى رح الشرق وفككول جمع JG‏ 
irit La‏ مم Mi ps cl Ve JUR JE qu te MN‏ 
aly‏ | 
وأ الشسبخ FRE PET‏ وأخذ العشرينيئات ونحوها من شيخه عثمن 
المعروف ببدو iol, cr‏ الإعراب وجميع de‏ الحو من اللحلاصة 
die‏ وکا اوی أبن ome‏ وقرأ المختصر على Why tee‏ 
Gate‏ المعروف ببدور ابن الأمين بن عثمن بن حم بن عال التخ. 
وكان شيخه هذا Ta Ue‏ مشبوراً بالصلاح والأمر با معروف ولتهى عن 
المنكر والاشتغال بما يعنيه وهو الذى اقتدا* به شيخنا عثمن فى الأحوال 
والأفعال صاحبه نحو سنتين وتطبع بطباعه فى التقوى Vy‏ بالمعروف 
والتهى عن المنكر. وكان الشيخ du‏ أن" Whe‏ محمد تنب بن REM‏ 
عبد الله بن الشيخ العام محمد بن سعد Xe‏ أمنا كان حضر قرآءته 
We ots. ai‏ حافظا لغالب ما قرأ وكان من يقرأ لهم شرح الخراشى 
إذا أخطأ Cos‏ أو أسقطه أصلحه له خالنا هذا من غير نظر فى كتاب. 
وكان حافظا شرح الحرائى ثم" ذهب إلى بلاد الحرمين فحج وأقام هناك 
بضع عشرة سنة ثم رجع go‏ 


اقتدى 1 


o eu 
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رحمه الله وأعطانا من بركاته. فرئيته فى‎ Tbe فات‎ "VGL nj 1 
ذلك الوقت بأبيات فقلت‎ 
وخال‎ de ذو‎ CA محمد‎ ets Gales 16 
JUI بعلم والتى قبل‎ les فقد حمدت شائله‎ 
فيا يبى المعال‎ 6m, إلى الحرمين حتى قام عشرا‎ 
قيره بعد الروال‎ GGL yay فقدّر ره أن سوف‎ 
برق الوصال‎ sé فرجعه إليه عام شرز فشمنا‎ 
Jl فصيرها ملمّات‎ ٠ ينوب بشر‎ Vall تهب به‎ 
0 EE : MuR. 
رع الشال‎ Lg e at بروقا خلبا بدبور رج‎ 
Ju gum الزّلآت من‎ Tu ويسأل ناظم الأبيات‎ 
J غريق حار فى بحر‎ cS عبید جاهل فى بحر‎ 
Ste Se من‎ aly opsi حقير أعجم ” عجمى حى‎ 
إلى شيخنا جبريل وصاحبه نحو سنة‎ dell ثم سار الشيخ عثمن لطلب‎ 11 
يتعلم منه حتى بلغ معه قرية أقدس فرجعه الشيخ جبريل إلى أبيه وسار‎ 
إلى أبيه وسار هو إلى الحج» لكون أبيه لم يأذن له فى المسير إلى الحج.‎ 
w t 3 ا بم‎ " a i 1 i^ 5 
Ue وابن‎ WE وان الشيخ عثمن يخبرنى أنه أحذ التفسير من ابن‎ 282 
وأنا إذ ذاك معه لكتى إذ ذاك لم أشتغل‎ oa Te تفسير القرءآن من أوله إلى‎ 
isl, . بعلل التتفسير‎ 
عل الحديث من خالنا وعمنا الحاج محمد بن راج بن مودب بن‎ IVa 
1 TW (A) p. 21, (B) p.20: 
أبن على محمد تنب بن عد الله بن محمد سعد العام المشبور في قبيلتنا‎ WE ثم بعد ذلك سمعنا رجوع‎ 
حين خرج افضل منه فى الع والصلا‎ Ua Ay من صلحائنا لم‎ Elos من علائنا‎ fle ففرحنا برجوعه لانه‎ 
Riss و اجا‎ E iub es يووا‎ bees 3 
بوصوله الينا فرثيته بابيات.‎ ll لطمعنا في زيادة‎ 
1 TW (A) p. 22, (B) p. 21, inserts the following lines : 
ditl ped فاودع فيه في رمضان يوم ال عرويه منه‎ 
غيوث العفو دوماً وتسم الرضا اهل النوال‎ [ote] فسقيه‎ 


جاه محمد كهف البرايا وأاععاب له tS‏ آل 
Poetic licence. Wright, A grammar of the Aralie language. Third edition, 11, para. 249.‏ 
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حم بن عال» قرأ عليه الصّحيح للبخارى* جميعه وأنا أسمع. ثم أجازنا 
Glas e‏ هما isl‏ من شيخه المدنى الستدئ الأصل أبى 
الحسن على. | 

pel 3‏ أن شيوخ الشيخ كثيرة قد عرفت بعضهم وبعضهم لا أعرفه “ 
والله الموقق للصواب. فلارجع إلى Le‏ الشيوخ الذين أخذت dl‏ منهم . 

4 فههم ابن خالتنا محمد بن محمد أخذت منه مقامات الحريرى 
وغير ذلك. 

15 ومهم عمنا Why‏ عبد الله بن محمد بن الحاج الحسن بن حم أبن 
عال. أخذت منه من كتب التحو قنطر التدى وشرحه WW‏ 2 يى وشذور 
الذهب an a> ps‏ الأرب. وخلاصة ابن ملك مع شرحه Lu‏ المرضية 
للسيوطى وغيرها من كتب التحو. 

6 وم إبرهيم ارتو ate del‏ من كتنب Loy Ladd Ly ll‏ 
على علينا شرحها اذى للشتيخ Le‏ الوالى والخلاصة وبعض شرحها 
المتنهج السالك للأشمونى وغير ذلك. 

07 نهم محمد بن عبد Gayl‏ المعروف poy‏ أخذت الحلاصة Lat‏ 
منه من uM‏ إلى آآخرها. 

18 ومنهم ابن عمنا وابن خالنا أيضاً محمد ثب بن محمد بن عبد الله 
بن أحمد بن حم بن جب بن على بن محمد ثنب eX Al‏ هذان d‏ 
الجدود. أحذت منه الفريدة للسيوطى. 

ij avery 19‏ أخذت منه الذرر التوامع الطاهر والرّامزة فى 
de‏ العروض lil‏ والترياق فى عل الأوفاق وغير ذلك. 

0 ممنهم ابن WE‏ وابن عمنا وابن خالتنا Tal‏ محمد الفربرى ابن 

محمد بن حمل بن أحمد بن حم بن عال aly act‏ عائشة بنت عبد 
الله بن العام محمد بن سعد. Disl‏ منه Je‏ المنطق وأحذت منه 
الورّقات لإمام الحرمين فى de‏ الأصول للفقه. 

031 ومنہم شيخنا العالم SH‏ الفائق أقرانه فى الذ کاء والزّهد أحمد بن أبى 

بكر ابن غار أخذت منه كتب de‏ البلاغة كالتلخيص مع شرحه 


: 13 .م (8) ,12 .م TW (A)‏ 1 
ثم رجعت الى الوطن فوجدت الشيخ عثمن cle‏ الى الحاج محمد بن راج لقراة البخارى فتبعته فوجدته 
م يبدا القراة فدخلنا Le‏ في قراة البخارى يقرا ونحن نسمع سنة الف ومائتين وواحد من المجرة والقه e!‏ 
غارى folv.b,L3:‏ 3 
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وألفية المعانى مع شرحه والجوهر المكنون مع شرحه وشرح النقاية 
للسيوطى وغير ذلك. 

4, ابن عمر‎ due ا ا العام الحاج‎ re 22 IVb 
كتب أصول‎ ae شبرته فق العلماء شرقاً وغرباً يغنى عن ذكر شمائله. أخذت‎ 
الفقه كالقرافى والكوكب الساطع * وجمع الجوامع مع شروحها. وقرأت‎ 
عليه بعض تواليفه ولازمته واستفدت منه كثيرا ولقنى كلمة التوحيد مع‎ 
مروياته. وأعطانا ألفية السند‎ c عثمن المتقدم وأجازنا‎ Gey أخى‎ 
مروياته. وهذا‎ e وأجازه له‎ uda الذى ألفه شيخه المصرى‎ 
الشنيخ هو الذى قال فيه أمير المؤمنين أخى عثمن يمدحه.‎ 

op‏ قبيل فى بحسن GB‏ ما قيلا فوجة Ul‏ من أمواج جبريلا 

وقد مدحته بقصيدة جيمية * جمعته مع تلميذه فى المدح عثمن أخى هذا. 
ولولا خوف التطويل لنقلتها هنا ولكنها مشتهرة. وقد أحضيتها بين يدى 
الشتبخ جبريل فأخذها وتأملها وأثنى عليها ثم" دعا لى بدعوة لم أنسها 
عمم فيها جميع من نصر الدّين فقال اللهم pail‏ ناصرى دينك. 

apy 23‏ صاحبنا ابن عمنا Why‏ المصطى بن cU‏ عثمن بن محمد 
تلميذ الشيخ جبريل وغيره. أخذت منه الكوكب الساطع جميعه doll,‏ 
فيه بأشيآء لم أفهمها عند الشيخ جبريل. 

era 24‏ خالنا وعمنا الحاج محمد بن راج ply‏ نسبة. وإنى سمعت 
البخارى عليه وآ وأجازنا جميع مروياته. 

25 ومهم ue‏ وخالنا محمد المعروف ببوطت بن محمد بن الحاج عبد 
امن بن محمد o3‏ بن محمد ثنب النسب pu‏ حضرت جلسه 
n‏ واستفدت منه من علوم شتى ما لا أحصيه. وعليه قرأت ألفية 
الأثر للسيوطى وأجازنى حميع مروياته. 

26 لهم شيخنا وشيخ شيوخنا محمد المغوري المشهور edes‏ الختصر 
USD gs‏ شيرة امسن كل من لم يقرأ paid‏ منه ف بلادنا زمانه فكأنه 


TW (A) p. 12, (B) p. 12:‏ 1 
ثم بعد ذلك تحرك قلبى الى ريارة تيخنا doe‏ بن عمر رضى الله عنه Uy GU‏ قد زرناه اولا قبل انتقالنا 
من Gab‏ طقل الى بلاد زنفر حين رجوعه من الحج GU‏ وحن مع ألشيخ عثمن رضى الله aie‏ فتلقيناه وهو 
NERE ss.‏ المسمى قودى بهم القاف والدال ts), UL‏ سمه Ul‏ ثم رجع شيخنا عثمن الى الوطن 
وركى عنده فلبتت عند نحو شهرين وقرات عليه الكوكب الساطع للسيوطى مستمعا كتبا شى عنده 
oval p‏ 
TW (A) p. 13, (B) p. 13.‏ = 
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gir cal م‎ aii JA ا‎ 
ا‎ CN NE مدي‎ 


من bal‏ ثم 


الكفار. 
ومنهم شيخنا dW‏ المتفتن محمود Ca‏ الطؤرى. أخذت منه 
عل القراءات ت Cll oy Vp gant‏ وقرصدة * الشاطبى. 


a N st yp Gh EET 
AA عن‎ E التحو وأجازى جميع مروياته مما أخذه عن أبيه‎ 
. غبند. وسنده مشېور أورده عثمن فى أسانيد الفقير وغيره‎ 
أحصيهم الان ولكن” هولاء‎ N ore العم‎ csl الذين‎ Eds 
أو طالب عل أتانا من الشترق فاستفدت منه ما لا‎ dle Ty مشاهيرهم.‎ 
أتانا من الغرب فاستفدت منه ما لا أحصيه.‎ de أو طالب‎ de أحصيه» وك‎ 
ere جنانه» وأعطانا من‎ Gt جزاهم الله جميعا رضوانه وأحلهم‎ 
ينيد لاقن والله ولى التوفيق وهو‎ aaa ايراد .د‎ 


res rey ole, all Le 
الشريعة مذهى‎ de مراجى” فى‎ 
wal والشسعراء تعليمك‎ cole y 
gi فروى والحساب‎ s 

توالیفه Tb‏ بها نلت مأربى 
محمد الحالة Um al‏ 
ae px‏ الله P o^ ute‏ 


p‏ من نحو n‏ عطلبى 
di‏ منطق يعلو de‏ کل" كوب 
وقدوتنا جيريل d‏ ذاك wu‏ 
E PEE EY‏ 


1 ste. * Imper. of r 


i TAE) Ee 


3 Wright, op. cit., nT, 242. 


نعم الوكيل. 
TES 2‏ شيوخ صاح* أولهم أي 
ومن odu‏ عثمن صنوی da‏ 
Lindy OLY tall ole‏ 
ded‏ توحيد وعم تصوف 
وفقه وتفسير 
M‏ مقامات ال (Sp‏ من 2 
خی بعلم الشحو والصرف LJi-‏ 
MS ro =‏ ومتدرا 
ومن عابد ot ,J* or‏ 
وصاحبنا وهو © ton Spal‏ 
علوم بالاغات وشر ح نقاية 
4e‏ أصول [NP e aail‏ 
أجاز لنا مرويه من شيوخه 
وصاحبنا تلميذه قد أفادق 


وعم الحديث c‏ 


29 


30 


Vb 


t Wright, op. oit., m, 232. 
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من gH‏ عمى ob‏ راج محمد cle‏ البخارى الصحيح المطيب 

وسائر كتب للحديث gu‏ يما عن على فى المدينة يشرب" 

يوطت شيخى Lal‏ 7 "وهنا Lele‏ نك أجار co Ue‏ 

شيخ المغورى منه أول ee‏ خليل أخذنا وهو أفضل مركبى” 

وثانيه من تلميذه aes cl o‏ الإمام محمد ثنب أفضل ile‏ ” 

وعم Diel,‏ كرعت ^N;‏ من الشيخ ape‏ إلى طورفانسب 

cds‏ عروض diih‏ برامزه m "P GUYS,‏ مشربی 

ile Z‏ أو طالب قد أفادق علوماً سواهم مشرقى ومغربی 

T‏ كلهم ربى وسى wet‏ شتابيب غيث بالرضى متحلب 

des ole‏ الله صلى عليه مع صصابته quo‏ وكل مقرب 

1 فليكن هذى ءآخر ما قصدته من إيراد الشيوخ الذين أخذت mre‏ 

العلم والحمد لله اذى أنعم علينا بنعمة Ole‏ والإسلام وهدانا بسيدنا 
ومولانا محمد عليه من الله تعلى أفضل الصلاة Sii‏ السلام. 

VIa‏ 32 قال مؤلفه قد يسر الله حمعه يوم اثنين * عآخر رمضان سنة سر 

وعشرين بعد مائتين وألف من الهجرة Ly‏ على صاحبها أفضل الصلاة 

وأزى السلام وءآنحر دعوانا أن الحمد لله رب العالمين وصلى الله على محمد 

وءآله وصحبه وسا 
3 تم الحط بحمد الله وحسن عونه وتوفيقه على يد أبى بكر بن القاضى 


rarer om‏ اموي ارك ولعي 


Mrs els لله هم‎ p حنمن بن فو‎ d ces 
[Written in top right margin of paragraph] 
ا ع اا‎ 


TRANSLATION 
para. 
1 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. Praise be to 
God who has granted us the favour of faith and Islam, and has guided 
us by our Lord Muhammad, on whom be most excellent blessing and 


1 Wright, op. cit., 0, 246 (b). 
3 Wright, op. cit., 1r, 227. 
3 ste. 
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peace, and upon his Family, and his noble Companions, and upon all 
the shaikhs who teach and are learned. 
2 Now the needy of God, ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad says : It occurred 
1 to my heart that I should record in writing the shaikhs from whom 
I acquired knowledge and by whom I profited, in order to make them 
known, and for the instruction of those ignorant of them, and for the 
information of him who relies on me in transmitting knowledge. 
Sometimes I have mentioned shaikhs of them and of others than 
them to whom certain speech has been attributed, in order that it 
may be of use, and it is God whom I ask to make that easy by His 
favour and His generosity. I have called it The repository of texts— 
those of the shatkhs from whom I took knowledge. 

3 And the first of them was my father from whom I learnt the Qur’an. 
He was Muhammad, and his nickname was Fidi! with fà pronounced 
with the damma which gives to one vowel a scent of another, and after 
the waw dal without diacritical points, pronounced with damma and 
after it yd’ inflected with kasra. Its meaning in our language is ° one 
learned in the law’. He was ibn ‘Uthman ibn Salih ibn Hárün ibn 
Muhammad nicknamed Ghurtu,? and he was one of those who were 
in authority over our tribe, according to what we have heard. Thus 
also his father Jubbu? ibn Muhammad Thanbu* ibn Ayytb ibn 
Marsiràna 5 ibn Biba * Baba 7 ibn Müsa Jukullu.* This is the genealogy 
that has come down to us, but the genealogists are liars, and God and 
His Apostle speak the truth ! 

4 This Misa, he it was who came with our tribe from. the country 
of the west, which is Füta Tūra, according to what we have heard, 
and he was one of their chief men until he came with them to the 
country of Kunni, and they were the first who lived in it before the 
Hausas and the Touareg, until subsequently they spread through the 
country of the Hausas. They were the origin of the tribe of the Fulani, 
and their language was the language of the Fulani. They preceded 

Ila the Fulani in Hausaland by seven years, according to what we have 
heard, and their origin, according to what we have heard, is from 
the Christians of Riim, to whom came the armies of the Sahaba. Their 
king believed, and married his daughter to 'Uqba ibn ‘Amir,® the 
Wager of Holy War, the Companion, the Commander of the West; 
and he fathered the celebrated tribe of the Fulàni. This Rümi ancestor 


1 Fodio. 

* Gordo: Derived from wara ‘ to come’ (gartaddo(1) ° one coming beck’). (Taylor, op. oit., 
208.) 

3 Jobbo : from jabba ' to welcome ' (?) ibid., 93. 

* Sambo: possibly from suba ‘ choose, select’. The name is said to mean the same as al- 
Mukhtar, but I can find little to support the derivation from suba. 

5 1 bave not been able to trace this. 

* Abubakar. 

' Strictly ‘father’ (Hausa), but commonly used as a term of respect to an elderly man. 
(Bargery, op. cit., 49.) 

5 I have not been able to trace a meaning for this. 

* ‘Uqba b. Nàf' possibly known as ibn ‘Amir because of his relationship to ‘Amr b. al-‘As, 
who was his uncle. : 


Hb 
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of theirs, his father was ‘Is ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, the Friend of God, 
and his mother was Nasma bint Isma‘il ibn Ibrahim, upon both of 


٠ whom be peace, and God knows best.! 


This father of mine, his mother was Maryam bint Jibril ibn Hamm ® 
ibn ‘Al ibn Jubbu, the ancestor mentioned above. The mother of our 
ancestor ‘Uthman mentioned above, was Fatima bint ‘Uthman ibn 
Hamm ibn ‘Ål, and God knows best. 

Now among the shaikhs from whom I acquired knowledge was the 
Commander of the Believers, my uterine brother ‘Uthman ibn Muham- 
mad, eto. Our mother was Hawwa’ bint Muhammad ibn ‘Uthman 
ibn Hamm ibn ‘Al, etc., and her mother was Ruqayya, daughter of 
the savant well-known in our tribe under the name of Muhammad ibn 
Sa‘d ibn Ladan ? ibn Idris ibn Ishaq ibn Masirana etc. Now the virtues 
of this Commander of the Believers are well-known, horsemen having 
brought them from east and west, and we will not cause tedium by 
mentioning them. My father left me in his hands after the reading 
of the Qur’an, and I was at that time 13 years of age. I read with 
him al-‘Tshriniyat,* al-Weirsyat,® and the Six Poets, and I learned from 
him the science of the Unity from the Sanüsi books and their com- 
mentaries,® and from other works. It was rarely that a book on the 
science of the Unity reached our country, and I knew of it, and did 
not copy it down from him. I learnt from him syntax from al- 
Jurrimiya,’? al-Mulha,? al-Qair,? and similar works and their com- 
mentaries. I learnt from him also the knowledge of mysticism which 
belongs to the forming of good character in oneself 1? and that which 
belongs to perfecting oneself in science, such as made me mdependent, 
if God wills, of other than he. I received from him certain books on 
law, from which were to be learnt what is obligatory on the individual, 
such as al-Akhdariya,™ al-‘Ashmawiya,” the Resale 15 of ibn Abi Zayd, 
and other works. J learnt from him Qur’anic exegesis from the beginning 
of al-Fatiha to the end of the Qur’an, more times than I can tell. I learnt 
from him the science of tradition which comes by knowledge, such as 
al-Traqi!* and that which comes by oral transmission, such as al- 
Bukhari 15 which trained me for (the study of) other works. I learnt 


1 For an account of the origins of the Fulani see Taylor, A grammar of the Adamawa dialect 
of the Fulani language. Second edition, Oxford, 1953, Introduction. 
2 From Muhammad. i 
3 vide n. 8, p. 552. 
4 Brookelmann, GAL, Suppl. 1, 482; Houdas, T'ürikh es-Soudan par . . . es Sa'di. Traduit 
de l'arabe, Paris, 1900, 69, 94, 373. 
5 GAL, Suppl. 1, 443. 
* Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘ al-Sanüsi' ; Hondas, op. cit., 70, 75. 
! GAL, u, 237. 
5 ibid., 1, 276-7. 
? ibid., rr, 23. 
10 takhallag has a Sifistic significance. (Dozy, I, 398.) 
11 GAL, Suppl. rr, 706. 
13 ibid., Suppl. n, 435. 
13 ibid., x, 177; Houdas, op. cit., 63, 64, 71, 76, etc. 
14 GAL, SuppL u, 69; Houdas, op. oit., 75. 
16 EI, art. ' al-Bukhari ’. 
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from him also the science of arithmetie, the elementary (part) of it, 
the easy (part),! and by the praise of God I came to reflect on religion 
through the abundance of his light, and through his informative writings, 
both in Arabic and in languages other than Arabic. He never composed 
a book from his first work until the present time, except I was, for 
the most part, the first to copy it down from him. I accompanied him 
at home and abroad. I did not leave him from the time that I was a 
youth, until my present age of almost 50 years. Praise be to God for 
that! I used formerly to recite verses praising God for what came to 
us of spiritual and worldly blessing because of this shaikh, and I said : 


T With the praise of God I begin what I bave to say 
For the favours of God towards us, which cease not. 
And upon the best of mankind be the blessings of my Lord, 
He who intercedes for creation when calamities terrify. 
And upon his Companions, and bis Family, all, 
Sons of generosity, others than they are shallow pools, 
Men. of God, helpers of the Apostle, 
He is the lion, and they are the lion cubs. 
(They cut off the heads of the unbelievers, 
With swords the blades of which are bright, 
Whetted arrows, transfixing, assist them, 
While under them are fine horses. 
In front of them for the space of a month are winds of victory ; 
Mountain ibex fall dead before their spears) ?. 
By their good auspices we alighted in safety, 
And in shade than which no shades were longer 
We gathered that which we desired. 
We drank a drink of which honey is not the equal. 
Thanks to God are incumbent upon us all, 
We, who have intelligence, 
For all the happiness of this world, and of religion. 
For him who gives thanks there shall be abundance ; 
He who disbelieves, verily God has no need of him. 
All of religion is faith, and submission, and good works. 
In these there is a means of union with God. 
Oh Merciful One, grant forgiveness for sins. 
Your sea of generosity is all embracing. 
(God) made a prophet intercede for our sins. 
When we rise in resurrection all creatures will take refuge with him. 
Upon him, and upon his Family, the blessings of my Lord 
With peace, as long as the east wind blows. 

IH a The putting of his blessing at the beginning of the poem, 

And at the end is a good omen for us, for acceptance. 
I have completed the verses of the needful of God 


1 Or ‘ that which 1s difficult, (and) that which is easy’; vide n. 3, p. b53. 
2 vide n. 4, p. 563. These lines, omitted in my copy of the IN, are given in the TW. 
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And his hope from the Lord is acceptance. 
They have been composed in wàfir. (It is) a metre which goes 
Mufa‘alatun, mufa‘alatun, fa tilun. 


8 In my words idh halat hubil, hubül is the plural of kabal meaning 

° disaster ' and duhul is the plural of dahl meaning ‘a little water on 

the ground, having no depth to it’. Kubil is the plural of ksbl, with 

fotha on the kaf, or kasra. It means ‘fetter’. Tumül is the plural of 

fami meaning ‘all creation’. Habbat qabul with fatha on the qaf is 

° the wind which blows from the direction of the Ka‘ba’, namely the 

east wind. Fwül is the plural of fa’l, the converse of al-{ryara (a bad 

omen), as if the sick person were to hear the words ‘ Oh sound one!’ 

or as if one who seeks were to hear ‘ Oh one who finds!’ and so on, 
and God knows best. 

9 The shaikh read the Qur'àn with his father, and learnt al-‘Ishriniyat 
and similar works from his shaikh ‘Uthman, known as Biddu? al- 
Kabawi? He learnt syntax, and the science of grammar from al- 
Khulasa* and other works, from our shaikh ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Hammada. He read al-Mukhtasar * with our paternal and maternal 
uncle ‘Uthman, known as Biddüri? ibn al-Amin ibn ‘Uthman ibn 
Hamm ibn ‘Al etc. This shaikh of his was learned and pious, well- 
known for righteousness and the ordering of the right and the for- 
bidding of the wrong, and for being occupied with what concerned him. 
He it was whom our shaikh *Uthmàn imitated in states and in deeds. 
He accompanied him for nearly two years, moulding himself according 
to his pattern in piety and in ordering the right, and forbidding the 
wrong. The shaikh used to tell me that our maternal uncle Muhammad 
Thanbu, son of the shaikh ‘Abdullah, son of the scholarly shaikh 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, the ancestor of our mother, used to attend his 
reading of al-Mukhtasar. He was learned, having memorized most of 
what he had read, and it was he who read to them the commentary of 
al-Karashi? If (“‘Uthman) made a mistake, or let anything slip, this 
maternal uncle of ours would correct it for him without looking in & 
book, for he knew the commentary of al-Karashi by heart. Then he 
went to the country of the two Holy Places, performed the pilgrimage, 
and remained there for over ten years. He then returned and reached 


1 The TW records the circumstances in which this poem was composed. Bawa, Sultan of 
Gobir summoned the ulema to his court at the time of the ‘id al-adha, among them 'Uthmàn 
and ‘Abdullah. Bawa distributed largess which ‘Uthman refused, demanding instead the strict 
observance of Islam in the Sultan’s territories. This was granted, and ‘Abdullah composed 
the poem, in thankagiving. 

3 This word is written in the text with what appears to be a shadda on the dal; and it 1s thus 
that I have rendered ıt. But the copyiste vary considerably in their renderings of native names, 
and I believe this name to be not Biddü but bindo ‘a scribe’, from the Fulani verb winda ‘ to 
write’. Biddüri below may be bindori, from the same root. Taylor (FPulani-Hnglish dictionary, 
213) gives some support for this, although he does not record these exact forms. Possibly the dal 
has assimilated the atin. 

* From Kabi. 

t EI, art. ‘ibn-Malik’ ; Houdaa, op. cit., 63. 

5 EI, art. ‘al-Khalil’; Houdas, op. cit., 60, 63, 65, 71, eto. 

5 GAL, 2, 84. 
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the town of Agades, and there he died, may God have mercy on him, 
and give us of his blessings. I elegized him at that time with certain 
verses, and I said: 


Help, Oh Muslims, let the learned man and the ignorant man 

Weep over my maternal uncle, Muhammad Thanbu, 

His good qualities have been praised of old 

On account of learning and piety before his departure 

For the two Holy Places, where he dwelt ten years or more, 

Building merit. His Lord has decreed that his grave 

Should appear in Agades after sundown. 

He returned him to it in the year twelve hundred and seven. 

We forecast from him the lightning of (his) coming 

With which there blew the east wind with a south wind of good 
tidings 

The cali of death turned it 

Into rainless lightning, with a sterile west wind, 

With which there joined the north wind. 

Our hopes in him were confounded, 

And became like nightmares 

At the heat of a mirage. 

(He was laid in the tomb during Ramadan 

On Friday, on the seventh day of the Fast 

And may He who gives, give him to drink 

Of the abundant rain of forgiveness, as a continuous rain, 

And of the nectar of approval, 

Through the influence of Muhammad, the refuge of mankind, 

And his Companions, and all his Family.) 1 

And the composer of the verses asks a curtain 

Of beautiful vestments to cover him from error. 

A. poor slave, ignorant, drowning in a sea of sin, 

Confused in a sea of fantasy, 

Humble, speaking Arabic incorrectly, non-Arab in tribe, 

His mother and his father are from the family of ‘AL. 


Then the shaikh “Uthman went to seek knowledge to our shaikh 
Jibril, and he accompanied him for almost a year, learning from him: 
until he came with him to the town of Agades. Then shaikh Jibril 
returned him to his father and went on pilgrimage, for (*Uthmàn's) 
father had not given him permission to go on pilgrimage. 

Now shaikh ‘Uthman informed me that he had learnt Qur’anic 
exegesis from the son of our maternal and paternal uncle Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Amin etc., and that he was present at the assembly 
of Hashim al-Zanfari? and heard from him Qur’anic exegesis from the 
beginning of the Qur'àn to the end of it. I at that time was with him, 
but I was not then occupied with the science of exegesis. He learnt 
the science of tradition from our maternal and paternal uncle al-Hajj 
Muhammad ibn Raj ibn Mudibbi? ibn Hamm ibn ‘Al reading with 


1 vide n. 2, p. 555. Omitted in the IN, but included in the TW. 
* An ancient Hausa kingdom which lay south of Gobir. 
3 Usually written Modibbo ; a common Fulani honorific name. From the Arabic mu'addab (1). 
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him all of the Sahih of al-Bukhari,! while I listened. Then he gave us 
licence to paas on all that he had recited of that which he had learnt 
from his shaikh al-Madani, the Sindi of origin, Abū al-Hasan ‘Alı. 

13 In short, the shaikhs of shaikh (“Uthmin) were many. I knew 
some of them, and some I did not know, and God it is who adapts 
affairs to the straight course. Let us return to enumerating the shaikhs 
from whom I acquired knowledge. 

14 Among them was the son of our maternal aunt Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad from whom I learnt the Magamdat of al-Hariri,? and other 
works. 

15 Among them was our paternal and maternal uncle ‘Abdullah ibn 

" Muhammad ibn al-Hajj al-Hasan ibn Hamm ibn ‘Al, from whom 
I learnt of the grammatical works Qatr al-nadá 3 and its commentary 
by al-Maridini, Shudhür al-dhahab,* and its commentary Bulügh al-arab,5 
the KAulasa of ibn Malik with its commentary al-Bahjat al-mardiya 9 
by al-Buyüti, and other grammatical works. 

16 Among them was Ibrahim al-Barnawi? from whom I learnt of 
the Arabic books, al-Tuhfat al-Wardsya * (he dictating to us its com- 
mentary by shaikh Muhammad al-Wali °), al- Khulasa and part of its 
commentary, the Manhaj al-salek of a&l-Ushmüni,!? and other works. 

17 Among them was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaén, known as 

|. Mujji" from whom I also learnt al- Khulasa from the beginning to 
the end. 

18 Among them was the son of our paternal uncle, and son of our 
maternal uncle also, Muhammad Thanbu ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah 
ibn Ahmad ibn Hamm ibn Jubbu ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad Thanbu 
Ayyüb, and these two are mentioned above among the ancestors. 
I learnt from him the Farida of al-Suyiti. 

19 Among them was Ibrahim al-Mandari 18 from whom I learnt al- 
Durer al-lawüms' of al-Tahir, al-Ramiza fi ‘tlm al-‘arid,4 al-Qawaft, 

, al-Teryagq, fi ‘tlm al-aufag, and other works. 


* 1 The TW also mentions this incident: ' Then I returned to my country, and found that 
shaikh "Uthmà&n had gone to al-Hajj Muh. b. Raj in order to read al-Bukhari. I followed him, 
and found that he had not yet started to read. I went in with him to the reading of al-Bukhüri, 
he reading and we listening to him. This was in A.H. 1201 (a.D. 1786), and God knows best’. 

5 Houdas, op. cit., 332. 

3 vide n. 9, p. 561. I have been unable to trace the commentator. 

* GAL, n, 23-4. 

5 Possibly the work of ‘Abd. b. ‘Abd. b. Muh. al-&jà't. 

5 EI, art. ' al-Buyüti ". 

* From Bornu. 

* GAL, xr, 140. 

* E. J. Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, Kano, 1922, 4. | 

19 GAL, Suppl. x, 546. 

11 Fulani mo"e ‘ good, benevolent’ (1). (Taylor, Fulani-English dictionary, 139.) 

13 From Mandera (?) Sheet No. 1, Sq. C6, on the 1/500, 000 Map of Nigeria, Survey Dept. of 
Nigeria, 1924. Or possibly of a tribe of this name in Bornu, if it is the same person as Ibrahim 
al-Barnawi mentioned above. 

15 Arnett, op. cit., 9. 

14 GAL, Suppl. 1, 645 

15 Possibly K. aLgiàfi + fi m al-quwàfi of Abū al-Qasim:b. Jafar, ibid., 1, 308. 

14 A work on the mystical numerical values of Qur’anio Verses, Mallam Abubakar has shown 
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20 Among them was the son of our maternal uncle, and the son of 
our paternal uncle, and the son of our maternal aunt also, Muhammad 
al-Firabri1 ibn Muhammad ibn Hamal ibn Ahmad ibn Hamm ibn 
‘Al eto., whose mother was ‘A’isha bint ‘Abdullah, son of the savant 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘d from whom I learnt the science of logic, and 
from him I learnt the Waragat of the Imam al-Haramayn ? concerning 
the science of the origins of the law. 

21 Among them also was our learned and pious shaikh, Ahmad ibn 
Abi Bakr ibn Ghári? who surpassed all his peers in sagacity and 
asceticism. From him I learnt books on the science of rhetoric, such as 
al-Talkhis * with its commentary, Alfiyat al-ma'ümi? with its com- 
mentary, al-Jawhar al-maknün 9 with its commentary, the commentary 
on the Negaya of al-Suyüti, and other works. 

IV b22 Among them also were our shaikh, and the shaikhs of our ghaikhs 
the learned Imam al-Hàjj Jibril ibn ‘Umar, and to God is his fame 
among the learned in east and west. He does not stand in need of 
mention of his good qualities. From him I learnt books on the origins 
of the law, such as al-Qarafz,’ al-Kawkab al-sdjo‘,8 and Jam‘ alyawami‘ ° 
and its commentary, and I read with him some of his writings. I stayed 
with him, and I profited much from him. He instructed me, together 
with my brother and my shaikh “Uthman who has been mentioned 
above, in theology, and gave us licence to pass on what he had related. 
He gave us also Alfiyat al-sanad which his shaikh al-Misri Murtada +° 
had composed, and had given him licence to pass on, together with all 
that he recited. It was this shaikh concerning whom the Commander 
of the Believers, my brother ‘Uthman said in praising him : 


* If there be said of me that which is said of good report, 
Then I am but a wave of the waves of Jibril '. 


I praised him with a gasida in jim in which I joined him together in 
praise with his student, my brother ‘Uthman, and were it not for fear 


me a copy made by a local scribe. There was, however, nothing by which to date this MS, nor 
any indication as to who wrote it. It may be of local authorship, but is more likely to be a copy 
of a North African work. 

1 I have not been able to trace a corresponding place-name. It may be in Egypt. 

5 ElI, art.‘ al-Djuwaini '. 

3 Fulani agars ‘a bull’ (1). 

4 GAL, r, 22; Houdas, op. cit., 74, 75. 

5 GAL, 1, 398. 

t Of al-Akhdari; GAL, x, 706. 

7 K anwar al-buriig of Shihab al-Din al-Qarafi, GAL, 1, 665. 

* Of al-Suyiti. The TW (see n. 1, p. 557) saya: ° Then after that my heart was moved to 
visit our shaikh Jibril b. ‘Umar, may God be pleased with him, for a second time, for we had 
already visited him for the first time before our departure from our county of Taqal [Degel, 
Sheet 1, Sq. 87, Map of Nigeria] for the country of Zanfara at the time of his return from the 
pilgrimage again. We were with the ghaikh ‘Uthman, may God be pleased with him, and we met 
(Jibril) while he was at his place called Qiidi, with damma on the qüf and dài mflected with 
kasra. We stayed with him for some days, and then our ghaikh ‘Uthman returned home and left 
me with him. I remained with him for sbout two months, and read with him al-Kawkab al-sats‘ 
of al-Suyiiti, listening to various books read by the students '. 

* GAL, 1, 88; Houdas, op. cit., 332. 

10 GAL, Suppl. r, 398-9. 

1t vide n. 2, p. 557. 
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of tedium, I would set it down here. It is, however, well-known. 
I put it before the shaikh Jibril and he took it and considered it, and 
praised it. Then he prayed for me with a prayer which I shall not forget, 
in which he included all those who assisted religion, and said ‘ Oh 
God, cause him who helps your religion to be victorious ’. 

Among them was our companion, the son of our paternal and 
maternal uncle Mustafa ibn al-Hajj ‘Uthman ibn Muhammad, pupil 
of the shaikh Jibril and others, from whom I learnt all of al-Kawkab 
al-sü[^', and who helped me with certain things in it which I had not 
understood when I studied it with shaikh Jibril. 

Among them also was our maternal and paternal uncle, al-Hajj 
Muhammad ibn Raj, whose genealogy is given above. 1 listened to 
(the Sahih of) al-Bukhàri with him, and he gave us licence to pass 
on all that he had recited. 

Among them was our paternal and maternal uncle Muhammad, 
known as al-Büttugha * ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Muhammad Ghanu? ibn Muhammad Thanbu, whose genealogy 
is given above. I attended his assembly many times, and benefited 
from him concerning various sciences such as I cannot enumerate, 
and with him I read Alf?yat al-athar of al-Buyüti. He gave us licence 
to pass on all that he had recited. 

Among them was our ghaikh, and shaikh of our shaikhs Muhammad 
al-Maghiiri,? famous as the sun in our country for learning in al- 
Mukhtasar, and anyone in our country who had not read al-Mukhtasar 
with him in his time, it was as if he had never read it! I read with 
him all of the first (part) of al-Mukhiasar in a.m. 1200 (a.D. 1785). 
Then I read the second (part) of it with his student, well-known under 
the name of al-Imàm, and Imam of the Commander of the Believers 
in his mosque—namely Muhammad Thanbu ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
Subsequently he gained martyrdom with us in the Holy War against 
the unbelievers. 

Among them was our learned and versatile shaikh, Mahmiid al- 
Zanfari al-Tawri* from whom I learnt the science of the (seven) 
readings, such as the composition in verse of ibn al-Barri? and the 
gasida of al-Shatibi.® 

Among them was our shaikh ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad 
from whom I profited concerning problems in the science of grammar. 
He gave me licence to pass on all that he had related of that which 
he had learnt from his father Hammada, who had had it from the 
shaikh Ghabindi, whose chain of authorities is well-known, ‘Uthman 
having cited it in Asanid al-fagir 8 and other works. 


1 Fulani wóda * to be good’, boddo ‘ good, good-looking ' (?) (Taylor, Fulam-English dictionary, 


214). 


3 [ cannot trace any derivation for this. 

* Arnett, op. cit., 20. 

* Daura: in Sokoto region (Sheet 1, Sq. B5, Map of Nigeria). 

5 EI,art.'ibn Barri’. 

¢ GAL, n, 697. 

' mde n. 2, p. 508. This appears to be from the same root. Mallam Abubakar says that 
għa is an archaic and Sokotanci form of the possessive prefix jam which occurs in the Adamawa 
dialect ; thus ‘ owner of writing ’. 5 Arnett, op. ot., 126. 
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29 I cannot now number all the shaikhs from whom I acquired know- 
ledge, but these were the famous ones among them. Many a scholar 
and many a seeker after knowledge came to us from the East from 
whom I profited, so many that I cannot count them. Many a scholar 
and many a seeker after knowledge came to us from the West, and 
I profited from them, so many that I cannot count them. May God 
reward them all with his approval, and set them down in the neighbour- 
hood of His paradise, and may He give us of their blessings. Here 
I collect them together for you in verse in order to make the memorizing 
of them easy and God is the one who orders affairs, and He is my 
sufficiency, and the most excellent of trustees. 

30 Pay heed to a poem of the shaikhs, my friend, the first of them 

was my father, 

He taught me the Qur’an, and he taught me good breeding. 

After him “Uthman, my brother, my support, 

My lamp in knowledge of the Shari‘a, my belief. 

He taught me al-‘Ishrintydt and similar works. 

And syntax and the poets in the way that you teach a boy. 

He gave me to drink, and satisfied my thirst in the science of the 
Unity 

And the science of mysticism, and in arithmetic which brings one 
near to knowledge 

And law and exegesis, and the science of tradition, 

With all his writings, from them J obtained what I desired. 

I received the Magamat of al-Hariri from my brother 

Muhammad, the beloved son of our maternal aunt. 

My shaikhs in the science of grammar and accidence 

Were our maternal uncle, namely ‘Abdullah 

My paternal uncle on my father’s side, 

And Mujj, Ibrahim Barnüwa and Mandara 

And Thanbu al-Maratti,t one of my relatives. 

Vb And from ‘Abd al-Rahman, son of Muhammad 

Problems in grammar; he gave me permission to pass on what I 
wished. 

And our companion al-Firabri, a reference for logic, 

He is high above every star! 

Sciences of rhetoric, and the commentary on the Nsqaya 

From Ahmad Ghari the ascetic, the student of literature, 

And the sciences of the origins of the law. 

The ghaikh of our shaikhs, and our pattern Jibril 

Was my cloud letting down rain in that he gave us 

Licence to pass on what he had related on the authority of his 
shaikhs, 

And taught us the science of the Unity, the greatest favour done 
to me. 

And our friend, his student al-Mustafa ibn al-Haàjj 

Has acquainted me with it in the text of the Kawkab. 


1 A village in Sokoto prcvince. Shaikh Jibril lived there, as did ‘Uthman also for some time. 
It may be the Maradu of Sheet 1, Sq. D6, Map of Nigeria, but Mallam Abubakar thinks that it 
no longer exists. 
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From al-Hajj Muhammad my paternal uncle, the son of Raj, 

I listened to the Sahth of al-Bukhari the ‘perfumed, 

And other books on tradition. He gave us permission to pass on 

What he had had on the authority of ‘Ali in the city of Yathrib. 

Through my shaikh Büttugha I attained Alftyat al-athar 

And other knowledge. He gave me licence to pass on what I desired. 

And a shaikh al-Maghüri, from him we took the first (part) of the 

Mukhtasar 

Of Khalil, and he was the most excellent vessel, 

And the second (part) of it I acquired from his student, 

That is our loved one the Im&m Muhammad Thanbu, the most 

excellent source. 

And the science of the (seven) readings, I sipped its pure water 

From the shaikh Mahmid who hails from Tawri. 

For the two sciences of prosody and rhyme with the Ramiza 

And (the science of) the numerical values of the Qur’an 

Ibrahim Mandara was my drinking place. 

And many a scholar or student other than these 

Has profited me with-sciences, from the East and the West. 

May God give all of them, and the one who loves them 

To drink of the showers of abundant flowing rain of approval, 

By the influence of the Apostle of God, may God bless him 

Together with his Companions, oh my Lord, and all his relations. 

Let this be the last of what I intended in citing the shaikhs from 
whom I acquired knowledge. Praise be to God who has favoured us 
with the favour of faith and Islam, and has guided us by our Lord 
and Master Muhammad, upon whom from God Most High be most 
excellent blessings and purest peace. 

The author of the work says: ' God has made its collection possible 
on Monday, the last day of Ramadan in the year 1227 of the Hijrah 
of thé Prophet (a.D. 1812), upon whom be most excellent blessing 
and purest peace; and the last of our prayer is that praise should be 
to God, Lord of the worlds, and may God bless Muhammad, and his 
family and his Companions, and peace ’. 

The writing was finished with the praise of God, and the goodness 
of His help and succour by the hand of Aba Bakr ibn al-Qadi Muham- 
mad ibn Abi-Bakr, known as Ghuyi, may God forgive all (of them) 
by the influence of the intercessor, the mediator, Amen. 

* * x 


He wrote it for the mother of the Muslims, Fatima, daughter of 
the Commander of the Believers, Muhammad Ballu,' son of the great 
Commander of the Believers, 'Uthmàn ibn Füdi, may God forgive 
them and all the community, by the influence of the Prophet of the 
Merciful, Amen. Oh God bless Muhammad, and peace. 

[Written in top right margin of paragraph] May God lengthen her 
life for the reviving of the sunnah. 


i Bello. First Fulani Sultan of Sokoto after the Shehu ‘Uthman ibn Fodio. Author of many 
works (see Kenadale, op. cit., pp. 10-11) including the Infaku 'I-matsuri. (Abbrev. Inf M. Para- 
phrased and part-translated in Arnett, op. cit.; Arabic text established by C. E. J. Whitting, 
London, 1951.) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF WORKS MENTIONED BY ‘ABDULLAH 


Grammar 
al-Jurriimiya (Ajurrimiya) 8 cent. H. Fas. 
Bultigh al-arab 12(?) cent. H. Egypt or Syria. 


e d —3 9 cent. H. Egypt (al-Suyüti). 
al- Khulasa (Alfiya) 7 cent. H. Syria. 
al-Manhaj al-salak 11 cent. H. Syria. 
al-Mulha 6 cent. H. (al-Hariri). 
Qatr al-nada 8 cent. H. Egypt. 
Shudhtür al-dhahab 8 cent. H. Egypt. 
al-Tuhfat al-Wardiya 8 cent. H. Syria. 
Law 
al- Akhdariya 10 cent. H. N. Africa. 
al-‘A shmawiya 10 cent. H. 
Jam al-jawümv 8 cent. H. Egypt. 
al-Karashi 12 cent. H. N. Africa. 
al-Kawkab al-sdte' 9 cent. H. Egypt (al-Suyiiti). 
ai-Mwukhtasar 8 cent. H. A standard work in N. Africa. 
al-Qarafi post-classical Egypt (f). 
Risalat tbn Abi Zayd 4 cent. H. A standard work. 
Waragat Imam al-Haramayn 5 cent. H. A standard work in N. Africa. 
Tradition 
Alfiyat al- Iraqî 8 cent. H. 
Sahih al-Bukhari of universal authority among the ortho- 
dox. 
Alfiyat al-sanad 12 cent. H. 
Tawhid 
The Sanüsi books 9 cent. H. N. Africa. 
Verse 
al-‘Ishriniydt 7 cent. H. Spanish/N. African. 
al- Wstrigat 7 cent. H. 
The Six Poets 
Rhetoric 
Alftyat al-ma'àni 12 cent. H. Egypt or Syria. 
al-Jawhar al-maknün 10 cent. H. N. Africa. 
Sharh al-nigaya 9 cent. H. Egypt. 


Talkhts al-miftah 8 cent. H. Syria. 
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Prosody 
al-Qawáf* 6 cent. H. 
al-Ramiza 7 cent. H. 


Qur’anic Recitation 
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Works of ibn Barri 8 cent. 8. N. África. 
Works of al Shatibi 10 cent. H. N. Africa. 
History 
Alftyat al-athar 7 cent. H. (al-Suyiiti). 
Belles-Lettres 
Maqàmat al-Hariri 6 cent. H. Syria. 
Miscellaneous 
al-Durar al-lawàm vide n. 18, p. 565, probably prosody. 
al-T4ryàq vide n. 16, p. 565. 


Tre HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO LEARNING IN THE SUDAN 


The information given in the IN together with evidence in the Infäq al- 
maystr * of Sultan Bello, and the TW throws light on the development of 
learning in the Sudan. 

Sultan Bello tells of a certain Mallam Hasan ا‎ RA one of the greatest 
among the mallams of Abu Abdulahi Muhammad bin al-Arabiya ibn Abi 
Muhasinu ® who in his book Muhadtinat (al-Muhadathat) wrote that whenever 
he met & person he asked him whence he came. When the man told him, he 
would reply, ‘I am your fellow countryman, for I am learned and a mallam '. 
Afterwards he wrote down any information he had gained which was worth 
recording. Before this, scholarship had been confined to traditional learning. 
From this time forward historical writing became common. Unfortunately 
Bello gives nothing which enables us to date this Mallam Yusiyu. He himself 
gets his information from these histories, and as it centres around the sixteenth 
century of our era, we may, faute de mseuc, take this as a probable date at which 
the earliest of them were compiled. 

Bello goes on to list the famous mallams of the countries of the Sudan. 
Of Bagirmi there was a certain Mallam Suleman, and his son Mohammadu 
Alwali who wrote a treatise on tawhid, and other works. Also from Bagirmi 
came Mallam Waldede, a scholar who studied in Agades and Timbuctu, and 
who died about the end of a.m. 999/1590. He is said to have prophesied the 
coming of the Shehu.? 


1 viden. 1, p. 569. 
2 Arnett, op. at, 3 ff. To avoid confusion Arabic proper names are given in the Hausa form 


used by Arnett. Titles of works are given in Arnett’s rendering, with the corrected transcription 
in bracketa. 


5 The Hausa form of shaykA by which title "Uthmàn ibn Fodio is generally known. 
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In speaking of Bornu Bello states that, prior to the Holy War ‘ no country 
in our land surpassed it in prosperity ' * and again ‘ there are not found in our 
towns students and writers of the Koran equal to theirs '.* Among their famous 
mallams were Mallam Bakari, who studied at Yandoto, and Mallam Abubakar 
al-Barikumu, called Ibn Ajiruma, a pupil of Mallam Bakari. He was the author 
of many books, and of a qasidah called Shurbu Ziladi (Skurb al-zulal). Also 
famous was Shaikh Tehir, a Fulani, and author of books, poems and com- 
mentaries, among them the Dururw’l Lowom$n (al-Durar al-lawüm^') and 
Manuru Jami (Manar diam). He also prophesied the advent of the Shehu. 

In the country of Ahir a certain Mallam Akibu, son of the Sufi Mallam 
Abdullahi of Ansuman, was famous. This scholar is mentioned by al-Sa‘di,® 
among the learned of Timbuctu. He was a commentator on al-Mukhtasar of 
Khalil, and an author in his own right. Bello tells of a famous religio-legal 
dispute in which he figured at the time of al-Haéjj Askia.* He was a pupil of 
Shaikh Maghili > and al-Suyüti, and was alive in a.m. 950/1543. 

In Hausaland Mallam Abdulahi Suka A Baawi Fulani, who studied m 
Agades and the Fezzan, was a famous teacher. Of him it was said that ' he was a 
city of learning, he was the greatest mallam of his time’.6 Many learned 
Hausas were among his pupils. 

In Katsina in the early part of the sixteenth century theré lived a certain 
Mohamedu, son of Ahamadu, son of Ali Mohaman. This person is the Muham- 
mad ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Muhammad al-Tazakhti mentioned by al-Sa'di." 
He trained under the Imam al-Maghili and travelled to the Hast, where he met 
Shaikh al-Islam al-Zakariya, al-Qalqashandi, and others. He was a renowned 
traditionist, and commented on al-Mukhtasar of Khalil. He died about A.H. 
936/1529-30. Other famous scholars were Mohaman Masani who wrote many 
books, ın particular one on al-‘Ishriniyat; Malam Ramalana, a native of 
Fezzan who settled in Zanfara, author of works on al-Bukhari and on law; 
and Malam Umoru of Kebbi, whose tomb was, in Bello’s day, a place of 
pilgrimage. 

Bello’s account suggests that, before the sixteenth century the Sudanese 
scholars had confined themselves to the study of traditional material. The 
sixteenth century saw the beginnings of literary activity among the mallams, 
tramed in Timbuctu, or by scholars from Timbuctu, but writing and teaching 
in the Sudan. An interest in local history was an aspect of this general activity, 
and the whole movement was certainly stimulated by contact with Timbuctu 


1 Arnett, op. cit., 6. 

* ibid., 6. 

3 Houdas, op. cit , 67. 

* The Songhay conqueror (1492-1529). 

5 Muhammad ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili, a Mualim divine of Tlemcen who is credited with 
having revived Islam in the Sudan. Sometimes referred to as al-Baghdadi, à. 1530-40. 

$ Arnott, op. cit., 19. 

?* Houdas, op. at., 64. 

8 Arnett, op. ctb., 19. 
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which, from the fifteenth century onward was in the full tide of its intellectual 
activity. The three native historians of the Sudan wrote about this time; 
they were Ahmad Baba, the chronicler of Timbuctu; Muhammad Koti, 
author of the Tarikh al-fattásh * who died in 1543; and al-Sa‘di who finished 
his famous history in, or shortly after, A.D. 1635. It is probable that their work 
had a bearing on the development of the local Sudanese histories. 

There is evidence in the Kano Chronicle that, in the early sixteenth century 
Islamic literature became more widely available in the Sudan as a result of the 
expanding commercial contacts which also took place during this century, 
and this certainly contributed to the literary development. The Chronicle ? 
lists al-Shifa@’, al-Mudawwana, al-Jami‘ al-saghtr, and al-Samargandiya which 
were brought into the country at this time. These may well have been the first 
of a stream which, at a much later date, included the post-classical North 
African and Egyptian works mentioned by ‘Abdullah. 

Al-Sa'di gives a very full account of the studies pursued in Timbuctu, 
and many of the works listed by ‘Abdullah occur also in his lists. The remainder 
are substantially post-classical, of the seventh Islamic century or later, 
and originating in Egypt or North Africa. It therefore seems that the influence 
of Timbucetu had, since the fifteenth century, spread slowly through the west 
and central Sudan ; and that by the time of ‘Abdullah the pattern of studies still 
conformed to the Timbuctu tradition, but was supplemented by & good many 
later works reaching the country from neighbouring Muslim countries. There 
is, in addition, a small group of local works listed by Bello and ‘Abdullah, 
mainly commentaries and derivative works. 

It was by caravan that these books from the north and the east were brought 
in; and the town of Agades, frequently mentioned in the IN and the TW, 
was the main commercial centre which served the central Sudan. Leo Africanus, 
writing in the early sixteenth century describes it as a thriving trading centre 
connected with Kano and Bornu.? 

The German traveller Barth, who visited the town in 1850, mentions an 
annual salt caravan which passed through Agades, via Sokoto, to the central 
Sudan.‘ The town was also the first stage on the caravan route which carried 
the Sudanese pilgrims to the East ; it must therefore have been along this route 
that many of the books came in. 


THE ORGANIZATION oF RELIGIOUS LEARNING AND EDUCATION 


The teaching of religious sciences was in the hands of a number of famous 
scholars, of whom Shaikh ‘Uthman Bindüri and Shaikh Jibril were typical. 
Sometimes these teachers were peripatetic ; at other times they taught in the 


1 Tarikh al-fettach, trans. Houdas and Delafoase, Paris, 1918. 

1 H. R. Palmer, ‘ The Kano Chronicle ’, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XXXVIU, 
1908, 79. 

* History and description of Africa, London, Hakluyt Society, 1896, 829. 

t Travels (Minerva Library of Famous Books), London, 1890, 175 ff. 
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mosques and schools. The peripatetic system was bound up with pilgrimage, 
for the teacher passed up and down the country on his way to and from the 
East; and with him went his students. As pilgrimage was then a lengthy 
business, these scholars must have spent much of their lives in this fashion. 
As the IN tells us, the famous teacher Muhammad Thanbu died on his way back 
from pilgrimage, and ‘Abdullah deplores the loss of learning which the com- 
munity suffered in consequence. 

When not so engaged, the scholars set up permanent establishments. Thus 
when ‘Abdullah studied al-Kawkab of Suyüti for two months under Jibril 
the latter resided at Qüdi, and ‘Abdullah says that he listened to various books 
which the students read.” This suggests an institution of some size. Throughout 
the TW there is mention of schools and mosques where scholars taught : 


* And many schools, 1 became ill through my desire to attend them. 
In this is attainment of longing for one who desires ! 
And many great ones among the learned whose generosity is milked, 
All of them like the raging sea in giving ’.? 
and agam : 
‘ And the helpers of God's religion, frequenting the mosque 
And the assembly of exhortation, never leaving the assembly. 


Elsewhere he speaks of makattb and madarts.t ^ When Shaikh ‘Uthman 
went to read under Muhammad ibn Raj 5 ‘Abdullah followed after some days, 
and found that they had not started to read al-Bukhari. Here again the sugges- 
tion 1s of a permanent establishment with a number of students. Finally, 
the IN speaks of the shaikhs Muhammad al-Büttugha and Hisham al-Zanfari, 
both of whom held a majits. 

A further point which emerges from the IN, and the TW is the degree to 
which scholars specialized in the teaching of particular works. Muhammad 
Thanbu was an expert on al-Kardshi and its commentary, while Jibril specialized 
in al-Kawkab al-sai, and Muhammad ibn Raj was the authority on al- 
Bukhàri; and the fame of Muhammad al-Maghüri as a teacher of al-Mukhtasar 
was widespread. ltis hardly necessary to add that teaching and learning were 
by lectio and memoriter. The successful student received the jaza 9 from his 
shaikh, as did *Uthmàn and ‘Abdullah from Shaikh Jibril.’ 

The award of the ’47a@2a was bound up with the sanad or ’ssnad (chain of 
authorities). The ’ssndd links up the names of all those who have passed down 
information, be it Prophetic tradition, details of dogma and ritual, legal rulings, 
or even points of grammar and philology, from the earliest known authority 

1 side n. 8, p. 560. 

1 TW (A) p. 13, (B) p. 13. 

* TW (A) p. 51, (B) p. 49. 

* (Schools) TW (A) p. 56, (B) p. 53. 
5 mde n. 1, p. 566. 


€ ° Licence to teach ’. 
7 vide f.1v.b, para. 22. 
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to the student’s teacher. It is the guarantee of veracity ; upon the standing 
of the individuals who comprise the chain depends its reliability. Many 'isnads 
trace their origins back to the Prophet himself, or to one of his Companions. 

The ’sa@za was earned by learning the *tsnad at the feet of the teacher. 
Having done this, and having mastered the standard commentary on a work 
the student received the right to read it to others, and to comment on it. 
Thus in the passage at f.v.a, para. 28, ‘Abdullah received his "5jüza from 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Muhammad, who in turn received it from his father 
Hammada. The latter had it from Shaikh Ghabindi, whose chain of authorities 
was so well-known as not to need repeating. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FULANI ‘ULAMA’ 


It appears from the IN and from other sources? that the Fulani ‘ulama 
were & small but cultured group in a society where standards were generally 
low. They were religious teachers and leaders, and had been so for several 
centuries; they therefore commanded considerable authority. This fact is 
important, for it has to do with the causes and the motives which lay behind the 
Fulani jthad. 

‘Uthman’s association with Shaikh ‘Uthman Bindüri is important. ‘Abdullah 
says, ' This shaikh of his was learned and pious, well-known for righteousness 
and the ordering of the right, and the forbidding of the wrong, and for being 
occupied with what concerned him. He it was whom our Shaikh ‘Uthman 
imitated in states and in deeds. He accompanied him for nearly two years, 
moulding himself according to his pattern in piety and in ordering the right 
and forbidding the wrong '.? Brass regards the teaching of Shaikh Jibril as 
the formative influence in ‘Uthman’s training. He says: 


* Es ist nun ganz klar, dasz Haggi Gibirin seine Ideen auf seinen Schüler 
‘Utman übertragen hat, und dasz derselbe so in die Reformbestrebungen 
seines Lehrers hineinwuchs '.* 


It now seems clear that Shaikh ‘Uthman Bindiiri exercised an equally 
decisive influence, for it was the practical application of his mentor’s principle 
of ordering the right and forbidding the wrong which turned “Uthman ibn Fodio 
from a scholar into a militant jthadt. As so often in Islam this principle was 
used to justify reform by force. Bello quotes ‘Uthman as preaching the ordering 
of the right, and the forbidding of the wrong even at the cost of bloodshed.5 


i Particularly the TW, the Inf M, and the Hausa Chronicle. (Misohlich and Lippert, ‘ Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Haussastaaten °, M.SOS, vi, 3, 1908, in many places.) 

1 The Kano Chronicle records Fulani missionaries in Kano as early as the reign of King 
Yakubu (A.D. 1452-63). It states that some remained in Hausaland, while others passed on to 
Bornu. 

3 vide 101.8, para. 9. 

4 op. cit., 68. 

5 Arnett, op. cit., 44. 
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In a poem addressed to the dissident Fulani ‘Abdullah has this to say : 


‘ And indeed, if you have informed them, then their excuse is useless. 
The Lord gives them to drmk. You only mix the draught, obedient 
To what the Lord of mankind has said, “ Teach on my behalf "". 
Sound tradition has passed 1t down, ordering the right 
And forbidding the wrong, according to this rule 
Confronting the people with the Truth. 

The ordering of the right, and the forbidding of the wrong 
Is the way of the Qur'àn, manifest and plain '.1 


This principle was the central theme of Fulani propaganda, and it was 

a short step from this to the Shehu's final rallying cry : 
"a استعداد السلاح‎ o] 

The Fulani ‘ulama’ were a minority in the Hausa kingdoms. That they 
were able to carry their 71720 to a successful end was due to their sense of 
cohesion and intellectual superiority over the surrounding Hausas. This gave 
them a degree of organizing ability and political acumen above that of the 
Hausa aristocracy. When the 44Aàd was brought to a halt, it is significant that 
the check was imposed by a society whose cultural development was the equal 
of their own ; namely that of Bornu. 


Tur RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF THE FULANI 


Brass seea 1n the TW the final solution to the problem of the Fulani religious 
affiliation : 
‘So liefert uns der Tw. vor allem. zwei wichtige neue Ergebnisse: die 


genaue politische Geschichte des Kafserreiches Sokoto und die Lösung des 
Problems der religiósen Verwandtschaft des groszen Ful-Reformators ’.® 


He regards the Shehu as a Qadirî, and believes Qadr influence to have 
entered from Egypt and the East. This is correct as far as it goes; but it does 
not settle the problem of a possible affiliation to one of the many sub-sects 
of the Qaderiya.* The TW shows that 'Uthmàn made a bid for the support 
of the Bakkawiya® of Timbuctu, which was not immediately successful, 
although Bello came later into possession of the wird of al-Shaikh al-Mukhtar 
al-Kabir.? Bello also speaks of the Shadhaltya ? in a way that suggests that he 


1 TW (A) p. 26, (B) p. 26. 

4 ‘Verily the making ready of arms 18 sunnah’. 

3 op. at., 71. 

* Depont and Coppolani, Les confréries religieuses musulmanes, Alger, 1807, 293 ff. 
5 ibid., 320 ff. 

* TW (A) p. 32, (B) p. 31; Brass, op. cit., 71. 

* Arnett, op cit., 134 ff. 

8 Depont and Coppolani, op. cit., 82 ff. 
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himself was connected with the sect." Le Chatelier speaks of a specific ‘ Kadriya 
Othmaniye ’,? and there is some support for this in a remark of Bello’s ‘ Shehu’s 
pupils became mallams of great judgment. Those whom he specially instructed 
to enter his way of life became very nearly saints '.3 This could well mean that 
"Uthmàn was the shaikh of his sect. More evidence is needed before the matter 
can be placed beyond doubt : meanwhile, the question arises as to whether these 
famous teachers, in particular Jibril, were associated with local Sufi farigas, 
and, if so, to what extent their schools and assemblies functioned as zdwiyas. 
Certainly the poem in praise of Jibril,* and indeed ‘Abdullah’s whole attitude 
towards him, suggest that he was both a great teacher, and a religious leader 
of sanctity. A close examination of the body of the Arabic literature of the 
Fulani period may throw light on this interesting possibility. 


THE ARABIC OF THE FULANI AUTHORS 


Arabic is nowhere the spoken language among the Hausa and Fulani: 
it is only among the Shuwa Arabs of the Lake Chad area that it is spoken 
as a mother tongue in Nigeria. This Shuwa Arabic is dialectal, and has not 
spread to the surrounding Muslim peoples. Classical Arabic on the other hand 
is the language of learning, of religion, and of law among the Muslims of Northern 
Nigeria; and it became after the jthad the administrative language of the 
Muslim emirates. 

The literature of the Fulani period is therefore a literature in classical Arabic. 
Proficiency in it was acquired by reading and studying the classical authors ; 
excellence of style depended on the writer’s ability to reproduce the classical 
language and conventions. 

Of the Fulani authors three are outstanding. They are: ‘Uthman ibn Fodio, 
the Shehu; Sultan Bello,’ the son of *Uthmàn, and Sultan of Sokoto ; 
‘Abdullah, brother of the Shehu, and after the j*hàd, first Fulani emir of Gwando. 
The Arabic of the Shehu is competent, but much of his verse appears to have 
been written in Fulani. That of Bello is turgid and cumbersome, and his 
meanings are often obscure. ‘Abdullah, by oriental standards, 18 a poet of merit. 
His style is literary and conforms in a high degree to the classical pattern. 

Among the conventions of classical Arabic writers is the practice of scattering 
pious formulae throughout the text. Thus at f.1.a, at the end of para. 3, ‘ This 
is the genealogy that has come down to us, but the genealogists are liars, and 
God and His Apostle speak the truth’ is merely a pious rounding-off of what 
has been said, and implies no real doubt concerning the genealogy. Similarly 
the frequently recurring ‘God knows best’ has no real significance. Also 

1 Arnett, op. cit., 3. 

* [Islam dans iar d Occidentale, Paris, 1899, p. 820, pl. vu. 

3 Arnett, op. cit., 46. 

* vide n. 2, p. 557. f 

5 It waa with Sultan Bello that Clapperton had dealings on his two visite to Sokoto ; Denham, 


Clapperton, and Oudney, Narrative of travels and discoveries, London, 1826, sect. 111, pp. 82 f., 
and Clapperton, Journal of a second expedition, London, 1829, chap. v. 
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common among later classical authors, and their post-classical imitators is 
the detailed commentary which is appended to poems. This is sometimes 
necessary because the poem is couched in deliberately difficult language and 
employs complex figures of speech ; often, however, it is a vehicle for the display 
of erudition. 

Panegyric on the Prophet and his Companions 18 a conventional exercise 
among Muslim poets, and there is a common fund of figures of speech from 
which the poet may draw. The Prophet 18 frequently compared to a full moon, 
and his Companions to its stars; he is a lion and they are the lion-cubs; he 
15 a paragon of martial virtue, and they the paladins who uphold him. One of 
the earliest of these panegyrics was composed by Hassan ibn Thabit, the 
Prophet’s personal bard. Here the Prophet is compared to a light which shines 
on the whole world ; his Companions are ‘ The Helpers’ who are with him in 
every hour, bearing witness. 

The elegy on Muhammad Thanbu at f.m.b, para. 10, closely follows the 
classical type. The figures of speech which occur in this elegy—‘ the lightning 
of (his) coming’; the rain-bearmg ‘east wind... of good tidings’; the 
‘ rainless lightning, with a sterile west wind’ are all echoes from classical odes 
and fragments which have been repeated 1mmemorially by the Arabian poets. 

"Abdullah's major literary work is the TW, which is largely a collection of 
his own gasidas. In these and in particular in his well-known gasida in jim? 
his dependence on the classical convention can be most clearly seen. The odes 
follow successfully a pattern which became fixed, at the latest, during the 
century before the birth of the Prophet. It is in his ability to follow this pattern 
that the merit of the poet lies, and “Abdullah is thus justly held in high regard 
by the Muslims of Northern Nigeria. 


1 TW (A) p. 18, (B) p 18, ' The ode rhyming m “3”. 
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THE ‘ARABIAN TAILOR’, HENRY WILD 


The British orientalist, not least the British Arabist, has some odd and 
unexpected strains in his intellectual ancestry, and one of these ancestors, 
if the expression may be used, is Henry Wild, the so-called ‘ Arabian tailor’. 

He is mentioned by August Miiller in the preface to his monumental edition 
of Ibn abi Usaibi'ah,! and by John Mousley of Balliol College, Oxford, in his 
Abdollatepht Bagdadensts vita, from Ibn abi Ugaibi'ah, published at Oxford in 
1808. Mousley, still writing in Latin in the old-fashioned way, says: ‘ Denique 
in eadem Bibliotheca (sc. the Bodleian) adservatur codex manuscriptus recentioris 
aen, Osasbae (stc) opus integrum, exceptis quinque sectionibus prioribus, continens, 
a Wsldso Anglo exaratus, qui ex collatione duorum MSS Pocock. 356 et Hunt. 171, 
conflatus esse videtur’. In the second volume of the Bodleian Catalogue there 
is indeed a substantial amount about him. m, 131, gives ‘ Henricus Wald, 
Norvicensis ' (i.e. of Norwich). A substantial number of works were copied 
by him, and these transcripts are still in the Bodleian. x, 384, states that a 
short work, or rather section, of Bukhari, dealing with the celebrated Night- 
Journey of Muhammad, was translated and published by Wild in 1734. This 
translation must be very rare. It is not, it seams, in the British Museum. It is 
said to have been dedicated to a Mr. Mackrel of Norwich, presumably a friend 
and patron of Wild. 

But more particularly, at ui, 557, of the Bodleian Catalogue a short notice 
of Wild is given and reference is made to Chalmers’s Biographical dictionary, 
where the facts of his life are treated more fully. Chalmers’s Biographical 
dictionary is, of course, antiquated. It appeared in 1817, and derived most of its 
information about Wild from a letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1755. 
The mformation thus given was taken over by the Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., 
author of a New general btographical dictionary, published in 1848, and also by 
the editors of the original Btographte universelle. Here the transmission seems 
to have stopped. The Nouvelle Biographie untverselle knows nothing of Henry 
Wild, and our own Dtcitonary of national biography has no notice. 

Yet he was clearly a remarkable man. Born at Norwich about 1684, he 
received the usual elementary education at the grammar school there. He was 
then apprenticed to a tailor for seven years, and worked as a journeyman, 
according to the writer of the notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for seven. 
years more. At this time an illness prevented him from following his trade, 
and, having discovered from some old books of divinity the stress laid upon 
the Hebrew original of Scripture, he turned his attention first to Hebrew, 
later to Arabic and possibly other oriental tongues as well. After becoming 
known accidentally to the Dean of Norwich, Dr. Prideaux, Wild was sent up to 
Oxford, where he arrived some time before 1718, comparatively late in life. 

3 p. xix. 
VOL. XIX. PART 3. 41 
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He never was a member of the University but had permission to work in the 
Bodleian, which he is said to have done most assiduously. For the rest, his 
time seems to have been spent in the private teaching of oriental languages. 
The writer of the notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, whose initials only are 
given—Z.À., was one of Wild's.pupils for Hebrew and mentions surprisingly 
that he taught ‘ at the moderate price of half a guinea a language, except for 
the Arabic, for which, as I remember, he had a guinea’. He was known to the 
University as the ‘ Arabian tailor °’. 

About 1720 Wild removed to London, under the patronage of Dr. Mead, 
then leader of the medical profession in England, and his old pupil saw him 
there i 1721. The translation of Bukhari on the Night-Journey, which as 
already mentioned is said to have been published in 1734, appears to have been 
& posthumous work. 

These somewhat meagre facts can be illustrated from the entries in the 
second volume of the Bodleian Catalogue. Clearly the transcript made by Wild 
of practically the whole of Ibn abi Ugaibi‘ah was a large undertaking. It is 
contained m two Bodleian MSS (Bodleian Collection, 422 and 423), and consists 
of 1041 pages. The interest of Mead and of Freind, the historian of medicine, 
in Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah is well known,! and is undoubtedly reflected in the work 
upon this author by several of the eighteenth century Arabists, notably Gagnier 
and Salomon Negri. Wild's transcript is hkely to have been made under the 
same auspices. 

Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah and Bukhari by no means represent the total extent of 
Wild's activity. His method of work, probably prescribed by the necessity of 
adding to his income, was evidently to make transcripts of Arabic MSS. We 
thus have from his hand a copy of the Qisas al-anbiya’ ‘ Stories of the Prophets ' 
by al-Kisa’i in 397 pages, and a copy of the Raudat al-mandzir by Ibn ash- 
Shihnah which resumes and continues the Annals of Abit’l-Fida’, completed 
by Wild in three volumes (Bodleian Collection, 249, 427, and 428), containing 
altogether 811 pages. The second volume, dealing with Arabic history from 
512/1118 to 656/1258 was destined, it appears, for a special purpose. In the 
Modern part of an universal history, published in London in 1759, it is stated 
(ur, 670): ' We have been enabled by the assistance of the Reverend and 
Learned Dr. Hunt, Professor of Hebrew and Arabic in the University of Oxford, 
for which both we and the public are extremely obliged to him, to insert in this 
work all the particulars recorded in Ebn Shehnah’s history, from the com- 
mencement of the 512th year of the Hegra, the last mentioned in Erpenius’ 
edition of Al Makin, to the close of 656. As this history has never yet been 
printed, and Dr. Hunt has collated his MS . . . with two others preserved in 
the Bodleian library, such a valuable accession to... our... work, 
hitherto in vain desired by the learned world, cannot but. be highly acceptable 
to all our most curious and intelligent readers'. Elsewhere the editors speak 


1 ef, D. M. Dunlop, ° Arabic medicine in England ’, Journal of the History of Medicine and 
Allied Sciences, x1, 1950, 178-9. : 
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of a MS of Ibn ash-Shihnah in Dr. Hunt’s possession (1, iil). As the author of 
the Bodleian Catalogue says, Hunt’s MS was probably that made by Wild, 
. which shows marginal notes in Hunt’s handwriting. Wild’s contribution to the 
eighteenth century ‘ Universal History’, whether or not he was responsible 
also for the translation, which on the whole seems unlikely, was therefore, unless 
we are mistaken, positive and considerable. 

One other interest of Wild's remains to be indicated, viz. the pseudo- 
Davidic psalms, which are briefly referred to by J. Horovitz in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, article Zabiir, and have engaged the attention of O. Krarup?! and 
Pére Cheikho.* Wild easily takes precedence in time over any of these writers.? 
The psalms in question are said to have been made on the basis of existing 
versions of the Psalms of David by ‘the chiefs of the Hanafite sect and the 
followers’ of the religion of Islam who are learned in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and Arabic ' (arbab al-mullah al-hanafsyah wa’l-mutabbe'tin an-nthlah al-rslamiyah 
al-‘ulama’ bi’l-lughah al-‘tbraniyah wa l-yünäniyah wa’r-riimiyah wa’ l-‘arabiyah). 
Wild’s copy was taken from a MS dated 757/1356. The oldest MS in which 
they appear is stated to bear the date a.m. 666. 

Wild’s work seems at present to be well-nigh forgotten. These lines will 
perhaps serve to recall the figure of the ' Arabian tailor’, incongruous in- 
eighteenth century Oxford, toiling at the studies which, according to his 
biographer, brought him a subsistence not much better than what his trade 
might have produced. He is surely entitled to a place among British orientalists. 


D. M. DUNLOP 


1 O. Chr. Krarup, Auswahl pseudodavidischer Psalmen, Copenhagen, 1009. 

3 °‘ Quelques légendes islamiques apooryphes ', Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale (Beirut), 
1v, 1910, 40-8, 47 ff. 

* Bodleian Catalogue, ir, 70. 
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Worr Lustau : Etude descriptive et com- 
parative du Gafat(Ethiopien méridional). 
(Collection Linguistique, LYI.) xx, 
277 pp., 2 maps. Paris: Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1956. Fr. 2200. 


In recent years the works of Wolf Leslau 
have been the chief source of our knowledge 
of the Ethiopian Semitic lenguages. Among 
his publications is Gafat documents ° records of 
a South-Ethiopic language (1945, reviewed m 
BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, 286-7), which was wholly 
based on eighteenth and nineteenth century 
documents. The present work is a result of 
Professor Leslau’s discovery in 1946 of three 
of the few surviving speakers of the language. 
It has two aims: it 18 both descriptive and 
comparative. 

The descriptive material ıs in conmderable 
detail and with no striking gaps, in spite of 
the fact that the three Gafat speakers were, 
through age, unsatisfactory informants. The 
first part, headed Phonéhque, is largely set out 
m phonological terms with a transcription that 
is almost phonemic, in contrast with the 
narrow phonetic transcriptions used 1n earlier 
works on the Ethiopian languages, e.g., Pro- 
fessor Leslau'as own Documenta tigrigna and 
M. Cohen's Travé de langue amhariqgue. But 
Professor Leslau قد‎ not wholly conmstent, and 
occasionally allows purely phonetic considera- 
tions to influence his choice of symbols; for 
instance, though he recognizes f" and A” as 
sons uniques, each with a valeur phonologique, 
he writes yesa"f and gallad*h alongside saf*a 
and galladh” to indicate that the rounding 
precedes the consonant (pp. 13-14). This 
rounding is an interesting feature, which 
would probably make a study in itself; it 1s, 
with certain exceptions, a characteristic of all 
labial and velar consonants of the nominals, 
while for the verbs rounded and unrounded 
consonants form lexical contrasts. The main 
part of the book is devoted to Morphologie ; 
the use of notional terminology in grammatical 
statement, e.g, that the copula and the verb 
of existence are expressed (exprimé, exprimée, 
pp. 75, 79) by certain forms, is not one that 
I would recommend, but it has not prevented 
Professor Leslau from presenting a detailed 
and coherent account. 

The aum of the comparative statement is to 
establish the position of Gafat in Ethiopic. 
Professor Leslau concludes that it belongs to 
the South Ethiopian group, and that it is 
closest to the Aymellel dialect of Gurage. 
Though these oonolusions are of interest, it 18 
to be regretted that he dees not present a 


systematic comparative analysis The com- 
parative material is extensive, but it is not 
used to establish any clear pattern of relation- 
ships between the languages. Under Phonetiqué 
1t is indicated that in most cases a phoneme 
of Gafat corresponds to the same phonème 
in the other languages, with certain statable 
exceptions, while the laryngals have become 
zero. There is one omission: we are not told 
what are the unita to which the rounded labiala 
of Gafat correspond; the correspondences 
appear to be complex, and the material supplied 
in the vocabulary does not permit more than 
conjecture. Most of the comparative state- 
mente deal with Morphotogse. Under this 
heading at least three types of statement are 
to be found : 

(2) comparison of grammatical categories, 
e.g. in the remark that there is no distinction 
of gender in the second and third person plurals, 
a feature which Gafat shares with the southern 
group (p. 54) ; 

(4) comparison of forms that are gram- 
matical, but not phonological, counterparts, 
e.g, of ya- with Tigrinya nay (and others), 
as expressing the rapport d'appartenance 
(p. 48) ; 

(ui) comparison of forms that are both 
grammatical and phonological counterparts, 
eg. of the vanous prefixes, suffixes, and 
syllabic structures of the verbs (passim); 
The greater part of the material 18 of the third 
type; this type is by far the most useful in 
establishing relationships, and, alone, perhaps, 
can be stated formulaically. As yet, however, 
we laok any systematic formulaic statement of 
this kind. 

One serious criticism of the exposition must 
be made. It ıs that Professor Leslau does not 
distinguish clearly bevween his descriptive 
and his comparative statements, the confusion 
being largely created by his use of ° process’ 
terminology in deseription. Thus in the 
section on assimilation (p. 27) 1t 18 stated in 
successive sentences that d 18 assimilated to 1 
in telnallam, for ielmádlam, and that n ıs 
assimilated to t in samat, samalta, from sament 
of the other languages. The first of these 
statements 18 descriptive, the second compara- 
tive- talnddlam, is a hypothetical form based 
on analogy with other forms in Gafat, while 
samani is an actual form of Amharic and 
Argobba. The confusion is increased by the 
use of an asterisk to indicate both the com- 
parative starred forms and the hypothetical 
forms of the descriptive analysis. Thus in the 
section on palatalization (p. 24), successive 
sentences state that darasay comes from 
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*darasa-ri, and day from *éali. But while *Jali 
may be fcrmed on the analogy of (presumably) 
lakı (pp. .30—1), “dardsa-ni can be established 
only by reference to the suffix -ni of other 
languages, the suffixes of Gafat bemg -y and 
-n (p. 59) 

Critiouzns of the presentation of the material 
cannot detract from the value of the material. 
Professor Leslau has ably succeeded in helping 
to fill yet-another gap 1n our knowledge of the 
Ethiopiar Semitic languages. 

F. R. PALMER 


SAMUEL Noan KRAMER: From the 
tablets of Sumer: twenty-five firsts in 
man’s recorded hastory. xxv, 293 Pp., 
40 plates. Indian Hills, Colorado: 
The Kalcon’s Wing Press, [1956]. $5. 


What nay be called the oddity of this book 
has only » minor effect upon its importance. 
That oddity consists mainly in extreme con- 
trast—there are chapters headed ‘ The first 
case of “apple-polishing”’’ and ‘The first 
“war of aerves " ', and yet, scattered among 
subsequer t pages, are hand-copies (sometimes 
minute in size) of hterary texta in the abstruse 
Sumerian. language, entrenched behind the 
initial oastacle of the . difficult cuneiform 
script; end some dozen of these texts are 
actually published in this setting for the first 
tame. It is not hard to guess the reason for 
this incongruity of addressing at once the 
widest audience and a tiny handful of 
speoia&liste—the author has been too con- 
solentioue m both directions. His own percep- 
tion of th» broader aspects of his study (aided, 
no doubt, by the known partialty of publishers) 
has urged him to write a popular book, but the 
urge has dagged (even in the chapter-headings 
as they proceed), and Dr. Kramer 1s found 
writing more and more for the instruction of 
his besotted colleagues, whom he satirizes in 
his own person so indulgently on his first page. 
Neither cf these tendencies should be under- 
valued. ‘This book contains, m fact, much 
that cannot fail to interest in the lughest 
degree net only the general appreciator of 
literature but even the intelligent newspaper- 
reader. Bs value for the specialist hes in ite 
account cf the latest discoveries made by one 
who has مد‎ superior, hardly an equal, in the 
fruitful 15 admittedly, narrow study upon 
which he aas concentrated his whole attention. 
This study is the mythology and hterature of 
the earliest-expressive, and certainly one of 
the most ntellectually creative, peoples in the 
whole of history. Dr. Kramer has had the 
happy icea of setting out his matter as 
'twenty-ave “firsts”? in man’s recorded 
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history’. It قد‎ undemable; and such a tale 
(to which, indeed, more could be added) of 
original inventions and themes in government, 
law, ethics, literature, and science might fairly 
be clauned as unmatched in all the after 
world. 

The present volume may, for the most part, 
be viewed as if it were a second edition of the 
author’s Sumerian mythology (1944), despite 
some differences in scope, emphasis, and man- 
ner, for many of the subjecta are the same, 
and even a number of the illustrations; which 
accentuates the oddity of putting into the 
second more ‘raw’ cuneiform material than 
appeared in the former and less popular book. 
Between 1944 and 1956 Dr. Kramer’s labours 
have proceeded, if not exactly in the way fore- 
shadowed 1n the preface to Sumertan mythology, 
by the acquisition of ever-expanding manu- 
script material from the broken and scattered 
tablets of the Nippur scribal-schools The main 
body of these, roughly divided between 
Istanbul and Philadelphia, has now been rem- 
forced by the submdiary collection bequeathed 
by Hilprecht to the University of Jena, and 
also by fresh excavations recently made at the 
site itself. The result 18, first, the revelation 
of some new compositions, e.g. ‘Inanna and 
Shukalhtuda ', * The Curse of Agade °, and tho 
second  Enmerkar story, but secondly u 
notable increase in the completeness and 
significance of several hterary works already 
discovered, such as ‘ Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and 
the Nether World ’, ‘ The Begetting of Nanna ’, 
' Enla and Sumer’, to mention only these. In 
& wider field of interest the later book also 
surveys much recent and very important work 
of the author and his assistants in the realms 
of Sumerian education, law, morals, and 
proverbs, and the techniques of mediome and 
farming. The department of hymnology, 
another important branch of Sumerian htera- 
ture, has in comparison (but see pp. 81 and 
100) attracted less of the author's evocative 
industry. 

It قد‎ no disparagement of Dr. Kramer’s 
work—-for without it we should stil know 
httle about the Sumerian uni-hngual texts— 
to say that the general impression left by 
reading his translataons is that we have heie 
a good outline of many fascinating old stories 
and much miscellaneous folk-lore, the spiritual 
and imtellectual treasures of an astomshingly 
gifted people, fully articulate in an age when 
almost all the rest of mankind was sunk, if 
not in barbarism, at least i» silence. Yo 
we hear but the overtones, as line follows line 
the reader knows well enough that he 1s missing 
half of the pomts. And there is nothing but 
further discovery (which happily will not be 
denied) of completer texts and more explana- 
tory material which can tighten our grasp 
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of what was'in the minds of these old’ readers 
and hearers ; for what we have and shall find 
is & written and already evolved form of 
something which had many centuries of growth 
below it while it passed vives per ora virum, 
as it continued to pass and to grow through 
many more centuries, some of which develop- 
ments we already see. The background and the 
scene itself of these acts and speeches we 
discern very imperfectly. Perhaps no better 
example could be taken from these pages than 
* Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta ' (pp. 20-5), 
where almost every line seems to conceal an 
allusion, quite lost upon us, as does (in another 
famous passage) the reply of Gilgamesh to the 
advances of Ishtar. Dumum’s part in ‘ Ishtar’s 
Descent’ still remains enigmatic, and so does 
(to cite a detail) the infernal Ereshligal's 
former marriage to the heavenly Gugalanna, 
nor oan we fathom why the ' heroic’ kings all 
belonged to one dynasty of one city. 

Meanwhile Dr. Kramer deserves all praise, 
not only for his great reconstitutions of the 
texts themselves, which 1s the first necesmty, 
but for having from countless passages wrung 
out as much meaning as we are at present able 
to descry. He has not, 1t is true, always paid 
due attention to criticism such as reviewers 
have addressed to his conception of the ‘ Kur’, 
or his understanding of the miraculous births of 
divine beings actually from, not merely as a 
relief to, the labouring body of the god Enki. 
His ingenious parallel between the ‘heroic 
age of Sumer’ and similar epochs in later 
history has also not passed unquestioned, and 
his attempted application of this as a key to 
the ‘Sumerian problem’ (pp. 238 ff.) 18 not 
very convincing. One of the most significant 
features in all early Sumerian tradition is ite 
firm root in the soil of ita historic homeland— 
nowhere in cuneiform is there a trace of allusion 
to another, supposed earlier, habitat, all out- 
side is dark and hostile. It is very curious that 
the only outward-pointing sign is still the 
famous story of Oannes and his companions 
in the Hellenistic Berossos, and if Oannes and 
Annedotos ‘were’ Sumerians (and them 
names may not belie it) they came, not upon 
any pre-existing ° Irano-Semitic’ civilization, 
but upon a barbarism already ruled by pre- 
diluvian, yet still Sumerian, kings, and not 
down from any wild and distant ‘ mountain’, 
but from the sea, possibly at length from some 
Meluhboa, which few will agree with the author 
in thinking (p. 90) to be, at that time, Ethiopia. 
In his philosophic mood Dr. Kramer might 
have observed that ‘freedom’ was already 
infringed at its very appearance ' for the first 
tame in all history’ (p. 40), for some scribal 
omission, if such it be, haa (p. 48) taken the 
heart out of it. 

O. J. GADD 
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E. E. Rowrzgv: Prophecy and religion in 
ancient China and Israel. (Jordan 
Lectures in Comparative Religion, 1v.) 
[vi], 154 pp. London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1956. 
215. 


That Professor Rowley decided to devote 
his Jordan Lectures in Comparative Religion 
to an investigation of certain aspects of religion 
in ancient China and Israel is not surprising 
in view of his equipment in these two fields of 
specialized research. As an Old Testament 
scholar he is too firmly established to require 
any commendation, but it may be pointed out 
that he has also a first-hand knowledge of 
Chinese studies, having himself lived and 
worked in China, and when opportunity has 
occurred he has returned to them with illu- 
minating resulte, as, for example, in his essays 
entitled Submission in suffering published in 
1951. What may be rather more surprising 
is his choice of prophecy for this purpose. On 
the surface it might seem that the Hebrew 
prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C. had so little in common with the Chinese 
sages of the fifth and fourth centuries B.O., 
Confuoerus, Mencius, and Mo-tzu, that their 
respective qualities and contributions to 
religious thought and practice could not be 
correlated and compared very usefully. He has 
shown, however, that this eatimate of the situa- 
tion is far from correct, and while they do stand 
poles apart, nevertheless, their similarities and 
diversities admit of a genuine and fruitful 
comparative inquiry. 

Approaching the subject objectively, avoid- 
ing equally false or superficial similarities and ' 
unfounded and unworthy disparagemente, and 
making due allowance for the very different 
worlds in which the two groups lived, the 
nature of prophecy is first considered and 
defined in terms which do not prejudice the 
issues, such as prediction or ecstatic behaviour, 
that lie outside the scope of the Chinese sages. 
Notwithstanding their marked differences, they 
were one and all concerned to deliver a message 
to their day and generation in their respective 
spheres and from their proper standpoints. ' A 
prophet is a prophet’, it is affirmed, ‘ because 
he is charged with a word of God and passes 
that word on by such means as are open to him 
in the society in which he lives.’ 

This raises the fundamental issue. Now it is 
one of the many merita of and the justification 
for these lectures that they bring out clearly 
that in addition to being administrators, states- 
men, social reformers, and heralds of a Golden 
Age, the Chinese sages were also more truly 
religious men than has been generally sup- 
posed. In recent years and in the light of new 
data this has begun w be recognized by 
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sinologists, but, nevertheless, it needs the 
emphasis that it is here given. Confucius 
certainly had a deeply religions outlook, and 
if he and his followers never reached the 
heights of theistic apprehension attained by 
the Hebrew prophets of the eighth century in 
& personal relationship with a living God 
whose mouthpiece they claimed to be, he at 
least was conscious of having the mandate of 
Heaven and of divine power guiding and over- 
ruling all things, however impersonally some- 
times it may have been conceived. 

That either Shang- or T*ten had the same 
connotation as Yahweh is very doubtful 
though both the Chinese terms have been used 
by Christian missionaries for ‘God’ as they 
understand the concept of Deity. Originally 
Tien may have been the Supreme Being of 
the Chou people and Shang-ti the High God 
of the Shangs. When they were merged as a 
composite civilization the two Supreme Beings 
appear to have assumed a more or less im- 
personal guise as ‘ Heaven’. The Chou kings 
became T'en Tzu, the ‘Son of Heaven’, 
whereas Shang-ti as the supreme ancestor was 
worshipped only by the rulers of the Shang 
dynasty. Behind him was 7'1en as the supreme 
ruler &nd authority, &nd the source of all 
existence, whose will was deoreed when the 
oracle bones were deciphered, or other divina- 
tory methods were employed, to determine the 
course of events. Confucius in talang for 
granted the traditional beliefs current in his 
day accepted apparently the quaai-impersonal 
relationship between Heaven and earth, and 
the prescribed ceremonial duties as an integral 
part of the established order. If he felt him- 
self °“ charged with a word of God’ he made 
no claim to have been the recipient of a divine 
revelation like the Hebrew prophets, though 
as Professor Rowley says, he may have 
believed he had a divinely appointed task to 
execute. But it was ‘ the cause of truth’ that 
had been entrusted to him by Heaven rather 
than a revealed message as a divine self- 
disclosure. Mo-tsu, as is pointed out, ‘ pro- 
claimed with emphasis that Heaven desires 
righteousness, and believed that in preaching 
righteousness he was doing the will of Heaven ’. 
Moreover, he conceived of Heaven as loving 
mankind and having a moral purpose in its 
government of the world by moral principles. 
It may be true to say, therefore, that he did 
* bring a new fullness of content to the idea of 
God, and did unfold new ideas on His character 
and will’. Here he was more in line with the 
Hebrew prophete than either Confucius or 
Menoius. 

In this penetrating comparative study of the 
two groups of teachers Professor Rowley has 
sucoeeded in demonstrating a marked similarity 
of outlook between them in all respeote except 
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in their attitudes to worship and relationship 
to God, and. this, as he recognizes, was very 
largely due to their different cultural heritages 
and religious backgrounds. Because he has 
resolutely refused to make the Chinese sages 
a fol to set off to greater advantage the 
Hebrew prophets, he is the more convincing 
when he stresses the higher levels of spiritual 
experience and apprehension, in which two 
respects unquestionably the prophetic figures 
in Israel did excel their Chinese counterparta, 
however much in other ways they may have 
justly merited the prophetic roles assigned to 
them in these admirable lectures. 

E. O. JAMES 


Henry Corsi: Avicenne ei le Récit 
vistonnasre. (Bibliothèque Iranienne, 
Vols. 4-5.) 2 vols.: [vi] 344 pp.; 
[vi], 113, 89 pp. Téhéran: Départe- 
ment d’Iranologie de l'Institut Franco- 
Iranien; Paris: | Adnren-Maison- 
neuve, 1954. 


In the first volume of his book M. Corbin 
discusses three little theosophical treatises 
ascribed to Avicenna: Hayy ibn Yaqzán (not 
to be confused with the charming philosophical 
novel of Ibn Tufail of the same name), the 
risüla al-T'ayr (‘the Bird’), and a third one, 
‘Salman and Absdl’, which has not come 
down to us, but of which Nasir al-Din Tusi 
has given in his Commentary on the Isharat 
& short summary (this third one is based on a 
hermetic treatise translated by Hunain ibn 
Ishaq from the Greek and forms the founda- 
tion of JámTI's poem of that name). The first 
two treatises were translated many years ago 
by the Danish Orientalst Mehren. They 
treat in an allegorical way the journey or flight 
of the mind through the Universe towards God, 
a frequent theme in Greek philosophy and 
especially in Hermetic theosophy, which finds 
ita most sublime expression in Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. They did not seem very important 
and did not attract much attention. They are 
rather obscure and their esoteric meaning 
can be only understood with the help of a 
commentator thoroughly conversant with 
Avicenna’s philosophical and mystical ideas 
(for the explanation of Hayy thn Yaqzün 
Mehren made use of the commentary of Ibn 
Zaila, a pupil of Avicenna). 

For M. Corbin, however, these treatises have 
an extraordinary significance. M. Corbin has 
made a deep study of Suhrawardi’s mysticism 
which is congenial to him. He is a follower of 
Jung and is also influenced by existentialism 
(he translated before the last war Heidegger’s 
Was ist Metaphysik 1). As is the case with 
many modern French philosophers his language 
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is sometimes obscure and far remote from that 
* olarté française ' and. ‘ esprit cartésien ' which 
used to be the prerogative of the French 
philosophical mind. For M. Corbin these three 
mystical treatises are not allegories but 
visionary tales which show us Avicenna’s 
universe not as an abstract whole, long left 
behind by our modern conceptions, but as 
receiving that Image which the man Avicenna 
carries in himself. ‘This image is not the 
result of an exterior perception, but is an 
a priors and expresses the deepest being of his 
personality that which the depth-psychology 
calls an Imago. According to M. Corbm, 
Avicenna, as little as Suhraward:, does not 
offer us philosophical problems to be learned 
studiously, but symbols to be unravelled, a 
spiritual progress to be accomplished, and 
therefore their universe 1s neither dead, nor 
passed, nor outpassed. And, M. Corbin says, 
the history of philosophy should never be 
treated without the history of spirituality, that 
i8 of living devotion. 

As I do not share M. Corbin’s philosophical 
and mystical conceptions, and do not wholly 
understand them, I do not feel equal to give 
an adequate account of his first volume, but 
will restrict myself to a few points where 
I may have some competence, 

At the end of Hayy thn Yagzán mention is 
made of different categories of angels and. this 
is & reason for M. Corbin to devote & long 
chapter to Avicenna’s angelology which he 
regards ag the central point of Avicenna’s 
mysticiam. He hardly mentions Aristotle, 
Plotinus, or Proclus on whom in my opinion 
Avicenna's system depends, but all the same 
discusses shortly Averroes’ objections, basing 
himself on P. Duhem’s exposition in his Le 
système du monde. However, Duhem had to 
rely himself on the very imperfect and obscure 
Latin translation of Averroes Tahafut and 
his exposition 18 not quite correct. M. Corbin 
discusses also the objections raised by Western 
Scholasticism against Avicenna’s conception 
of an animated heaven, of heavenly bodies 
moved by souls or angels (this was also 
Averroes’ conception). William of Auvergne 
(thirteenth century) had. asked why these souls 
should move eternally round. in circles out of 
love and what aim could be achieved by this, 
and would it not be more appropriate for them 
to be at rest in their wish to assimilate them- 
selves to the eternal stable Intellect. M. Corbin 
has the utmost contempt for this objection and 
regards William of Auvergne as a * Voltairien 
avant la lettre ’ and he says William’s sarcasms 
‘show a rather strange experience of love, m 
any case an experience far remote from the 
sufi-idea of the loving quest of the soul, always 
unquiet on ite pilgrimage towards its assimila- 
tion with the celestial Soul '. 
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M. Corbin is evidently quite unaware of the 
fact that this same objection was made by 
Ghazal, the Sufi, in his Tahdfut (and as & 
matter of fact already by Theophrastus) and 
that inside Islam by the same Ghazali a 
number of rather stringent arguments were 
raised against the Avicenman-Neoplatonic 
system of gradual emanation. 

ML Corbin gives ın his first volume a transla- 
tion both of Hayy n Yaqzàán and ‘ the Bird’, 
but reprints m his second volume the transla- 
tion of Hayy, accompanied by the Arabio text 
and. the text and translation of a Persian com- 
mentary which he found acodentally in the 
library of Aya Sophia. This commentary differs 
rather in its interpretation from that of Ibn 
Zaila. The edition of both texts, as was to be 
expected, 1s excellent and the translation is 
reliable, although to my mind somewhat 
precious. M. Corbin has added some notea 
which I have not found very helpful. 


B. VAN DEN BERGH 


D. S. Rick: The Wade Cup sn the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 39 pp., 20 
plates, 31 figs. Paris: Les Editions 
du Chéne, 1955. 


Der Verfasser hat mit dieser Publikation 
dem Mosaik seiner ‘ Studies in Islamic metal 
work ' emen wichtigen neuen Stem eingefugt. 
Die Arbeit, die im gleichen Verlag und in 
derselben aorgfaltagen Aufmachung erschienen 
ist, wie sein Baptistére de Saint Lours, 
behandelt eine kleine, 10 einhalb om hohe, 
kelchformge Schale von 16,5 cm Durch- 
messer, die kurzlich von dem verstorbenen 
J. H. Wade dem Cleveland Museum of Art 
geschenkt wurde. Daa reich tauschierte Stuck 
zeigt aussen in einem Flechtwerk mit Tier- 
fnesen zwolf Felder mit Figuren dee Zodiakus. 
Beeonders reizvoll ist die aus menschlichen 
Figuren gebildete Naskhi Inschrift am oberen 
Rand, der eine emfachere Inschrift mit Kopfen 
als Bekronung der Hasten am Fuss entepricht. 
Das Gefass ist unsigniert und undatiert und 
wurde bisher als rr&nische Arbeit der zweiten 
Halfte des 12. Jahrhunderts betrachtet. 

Zunachst (Abschnitt 1r) stellt Rice Gefaase 
gleicher Form zusammen. Am nachsten steht 
dem Wade Cup eine Schale im British Museum, 
die allerdings durch  Hinzufugung eines 
Kuppeldeokels 1n eine Dose verwandelt worden 
ist, bei der Rice sich mit Recht an westliche 
Ciborien erinnert fuhlt. Einfacher in der 


1 R. Ettinghausen (ed.): .Meiahook from 
Islamic countries, Ann Arbor, 1043, p 13, 
No. 43, und Mostra d'Arte Iraniwa, Roma, 
Palazzo Brancaccio. Catalogo, Milano, 1956, 
S. 248, No. 419, Tav. uxv. 
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Ausstattung sind die Beispiele im Metropolitan 
Museum, in London? und ehemals in der 
Sammlung Peytel in Paris. Bei einer anderen 
eng verwandten Gruppe wird der etwas hohere 
Fuss um einen Wulstring bereichert. Zu dieser 
gehoren Sticke in der Pinakothek in Neapel, 
in der Carrand Sammlung des Museo Nazionale 
in Florenz, in der Walters Art Gallery in 
Baltimore und in der Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Pare, bei dem, wie Rice überzeugend 
nachweist, der Fuss im 14. Jahrhundert 
verandert worden ist. 

Leider ergeben diese Vergleichsstucke nicht 
viel fur Lokalisierung und Datierung. Drei 
von ihnen haben Inschriften, die aber alle 
nicht eindeutig sind. Die der Peytel-Schale 
legt eine Entstehung in Khorasan ın der Mitte 
des 14. Jahrhunderts nahe, auch die der Schale 
in Neapel zeigt nach Persien, wahrend die des 
Stuckes in der Bibliothéque Nationale in den 
mamlukischen Kreis weist, was der stilistische 
Befund der Tauschierung bestatigt. Hier ist 
durch die Veranderung des Fussea das 14. 
Jahrhundert als terminus anie quem gegeben. 
Die gleiche Form kommt be: Keramiken vor, 
von denen einige datiert sind. Rice nennt die 
Daten 1203, 1204, 1211, 1214, 1274,? und 
kommt damit, da er— was dem Rer. nicht 
ganz einleuchtet — annimmt, dass die ke- 
ramische Form die altere ist und von den 
Metallschalen nachgeashmt wird, zu dem 
Datum 1203 3 als terminus post quem. 

Eine Untersuchung der Zodiakusdarstel- 
lungen {Abschnitt mz) ergibt keine Anhalts- 
punkte. So bleiben die beiden Insohriften, 
die allgemeine Segenswünsche enthalten, also 
nur stilistisch weiterhelfen können. Dieser 
Hauptabschnitt (rv) holt weit aus und gibt 
einen klaren Überblick der Entwicklung. Die 
Gruppe der ' redenden’ Schrift, zu der beide 
Inschriften des Wade Cup gehoren, wird 
einleuchtend unterteilt in ' animated script’, 
bei der die ganzen Schriftzeichen aus Figuren 
gebildet sind, ‘ human-headed script’, bei der 
die Hasten Menschenkopfe tragen, und 
‘inhabited soript ’, bei der Figuren als Fullung 
des Grundes neben der Schrift verwendet 
werden. Das alteste Beispiel der beruhmte, 
1163 in Herat gefertigte Bobrinsky Keasel der 


1 Nicht abgebildet. 

* Der in Anm. 7 gegebene Abbildungsnach- 
weis fur das 1211 datierte Stuck in Stockholm 
ist reichlich abgelegen. Survey, Pl. 785, zeigt 
nicht den Umriss und wurde wohl deshalb nicht 
genannt. Etwas bessere Abbildungen im 
Versteigerungskatalog Oskar Skaller. irer- 
Helbing 13.12.1027. Taf. xvr, No. 109 und bei 
E. Kahne ‘° Datierte persische Fayencen’, 
Cicerone, XVI, 1924, 8. 25, Abb. 9. Rice bildet 
das 1274 datierte Stuck ab. 

5 §. 16 ist die Angabe 600/1201 offenbar ein 
Druckfehler fur 600/1203, wie es S. 12 heisst. 
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Ermitage, zeigt im oberen Fries ‘ animated ', 
im unteren ‘human-headed’ und ‘ inhabited 
script ’.t Beim Wade Cup ist der obere Fries 
ein besonders reiches Beispiel der ‘ animated 
and inhabited script’ wáhrend der untere 
'human-headed script’ zeigt. Higenartiger- 
weise ist dieser Fries am Fuss des Gefasaes 
nicht wie alle anderen Details in Zeichnung 
wiedergegeben, obwohl Tafel r und m ken 
klares Bild geben. 

Man kann also die folgenden, entacheidenden 
Ausführungen des Verfassers nur beschrankt 
verfolgen, so den Vergleich mut dem 1210 
datierten Schreibkasten der Freer Gallery of 
Art in Washington (Abb. 26), mit der 1231-690 
datierten Sohussel in Bologna (Abb. 22) oder 
mit den nordwestpersischen Leuchtern, deren 
Inschriften stalistisch mit dem Sohriftfrres am 
Fuss des Wade Cup identiseh sein gollen. 
Dieser Teil der Beweiführung fallt fur den 
Leser leider aug, Besser ist er bei dem oberen 
Schriftfries (Abb. 19/20) dran, dessen Lesung 
und Analyse eine Meisterleistung ist. Aler- 
dings ist auch hier emes der wichtigsten 
Beweisstüoke, ein  unpubliziertes, 123840 
datiertes Rauchergefass in der Sammlung 
Mr. Sherif Sabri in Kairo, dessen Inschrift 
‘comes very close to the Wade Cup’ (S. 32), 
nicht abgebildet. So ist man angewiesen auf 
die Friese des Bobrinaky Kessels (1163) (Taf. 
xx), der Kanne des Duc de Blacas 1m British 
Museum (1232) (Abb. 29a-j) und des 1252 
datierten Bassing in Musée des Arte Décoratifs 
in Paris (Abb. 30 a/b). Am nachsten steht 
zweifellos der Fries der zur Gruppe des Wade 
Cup gehórenden Schale in der Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris (Abb. 28a-f). Aber dieses 
Stick ist undatiert. Auch das Londoner Stuck 
von 1232 ist nur begrenzt verwertbar, da es 
sich bei ihm, was Rice betont, um kein reines 
Beispiel der ‘animated scmpt’ handelt, 
sondern um einen Figurenfries mit einzelnen 
Schriftelementen. Darin eine Degenerations- 
form der ‘animated script’ zu sehen, wird 
durch das 1258 datierte Beispiel, das diesen 
Schrifttypus noch sehr klar zeigt, aus- 
geschlossen. So bleiben die Daten 1163 und 
1252, ein recht grosser Spielraum. Sicher ist 
der Fries des Wade Cup junger als 1163 und 
alter ala 1252, Rice mochte ihn in das 3. Jahr- 
zehnt des 18. Jahrhunderts setzen, womt das 
1222 zerstorte Herat als Produktionsrentrum 
wegfallt, und Azerbeidjan oder der Kaukasus 
in Frage kamen, wohin auch manche stilistische 
Rigenarten weisen. Es ist schade, dass man 
dieses Resultat wegen der fehlenden Zeichnung 
des unteren Schriftfrieses und der nicht 
gegebenen Abb. des 1238—40 datierten Kairener 


1 B. 25 ist die Angabe ‘ pl. xx bottom’ zu 
korrigieren in ‘ pl. xx left mde’. Entsprechend 
S. 26 ‘pl. xx top’ in ‘ pl. xx right side’. 
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Stuckes nicht uberprufen kann. An sich 
ware man geneigt, den Abstand zwischen dem 
Wade Cup und dem Bobrinsky Kessel nicht so 
gross unzunehmen.! 

KURT ERDMANN 


E. 8. KzNNEDY: A survey of Islamic 
astronomical tables. (Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, 
N.S., Vol. 46, Part 2.) pp. [11], 123-77. 
Philadelphia : American Philosophical 
Society, 1956. $1.50. 


For some years it has been apparent that a 
thorough examination and comparative study 
of the famous Islamic astronomical tables 
(zat) should be undertaken by a competent 
scholar, and this defloiency has forced itself 
upon me on several occamions in the course of 
my own researches, particularly when a corre- 
spondent recently asked for information which 
could only be obtained by & careful analysis of 
such tables. It is therefore gratifying to find 
that Dr. Kennedy of the American University 
of Beirut has found both the time and energy 
to embark on this exacting and prolonged in- 
vestigation. The 55 pages of his paper, which 
though printed in double columns may appear 
on a cursory glance to be slender, should not 
be allowed to minimize the importance of the 
work he has undertaken nor the extent of the 
labours behind ıt. Only by the inoorporation 
of the data so obtained will ıt be possible for 
&uthors of general histories of astronomy in 
the future to give adequate recognition to the 
Islamio period, which has hitherto suffered 
from incomplete or unfair evaluation. 

Islamic astronomy ıs the important link 
between the astronomy of the Ancient World. 
and that of modern times, and it has unique 
features; not only does it spread in space 
and time from the early ‘Abbasid caliphate of 
Baghdad in a main course of intrinsio develop- 
ment to the astronomer-prince Ulugh Beg in 
Samarkand (whose observatory produced 
Zij-+ Sultani, c. 1440), but it reveals significant 
associations with India and China. The 
Sürya Siddhanta came to Baghdad i the 
ninth century, whilst as late as the eighteenth 
the Hindu observatories of Ja: Singh H of 
Jaipur bear striking witneas to the strength 
of the Islamie tradition. Again, during the 
Mongol dominion over Central Ama the royal 


1 Fur eine fruhere Datierung konnten auch 
die Keramiken dieser Form sprechen, deren 
Schwerpunkt nach den oben genannten Daten 
ja offenbar 1m Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts 
liegt, vor allem wenn man sie, wie es mir 
wahrscheinlicher ist, von den Metallgefussen 
ableitet. 
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brothers Hüláguü and Kublai Khan, by estab- 
lishing their observatories respectively at 
Marigha and Khanbalig, effected collabora- 
tion between the astronomers of Persia and 
China. To the historian of science the era of 
Islamic astronomy is one of elegance and 
completeness, elegant in the manner in which 
it applied mathematical theory to simple and 
direct observations made by instruments of 
exquisite design, complete in the sense that 
it had achieved all that it was possible for 
it to achieve when the invention of the tele- 
scope ushered in the modern pertod. For 
theae reasons alone (and there are others) 
original contributions which add to our know- 
ledge of Islamic astronomy are greatly to be 
welcomed. Fortunately, as Dr. Kennedy says 
in his introduction ‘the most impressive 
aspect of the source material for the study of 
mediaeval oriental astronomy is its over- 
whelming quantity ’, which is highly encourag- 
ing after the sombre thoughts engendered by a 
perusal of the Fihrist, but the task of analysing 
and evaluating all this material is a long-term 
undertaking and the conclusions are liable to 
modification as hitherto uncatalogued manu- 
scripte come to light. Thus, whilst the author 
has provided the broad outline of the develop- 
ment of the astronomical tables in Arabic and 
Persian between the eighth and fifteenth 
centuries A.D. and has described the principal 
examples, he states his findings in terms of the 
evidence so far collected. 

The-Survey is divided mto 18 sections, and 
deals essentially with the known 224 in 
number, distribution, and content; whilst 
there is an abstract of each of 12 important 
zii to which 12 sections of the paper are 
devoted. Section 2 discusses the etymology 
of the term zi from the Pahlavi zik or zig. 
A useful summary of the astronomical calcula- 
tions forming the basis of the zat or hand. 
books occupies section 4. Finally, the author 
attempts an analysis of this body of literature 
in order to understand, more fully its evolution 
and to indicate further lines of research. There 
is an adequate up-to-date bibliography and 
also an mdex of authors and titles of zijai. 

On closer examination one finds a general 
list of 109 2442 with a supplementary list of 
21 others. The arrangement 1s arbitrary, which 
is an inconvenience, but in the present state 
of our knowledge, when dating is difficult and 
many manuscripts are as yet uncatalogued or 
exist no longer, and indeed some of almost 
identical content may carry different names, 
the problem of classification becomes difficult. 
It is to the author's credit that he has extracted. 
from this rich but jumbled colleotion data 
which give promise of valuable conolusions in 
the future. From the general list he has been 
able to place chronologically and to discuss the 
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significant zijaé of Islamic astronomy. His research. In his summary of data and his con- 


working selection i ig :— 


The purported Zij a-Mumiahan of Yahya 
ibn Abi Mansur (c. 810) 

The Zij of Al-Khuwürizmi (c. 840) 

` The Zî of Habash al-Hasib (c. 850), Berlin 

and Istanbul versions 

Al-zij ai-Sàbi! of Al-Battàni (c. 900) 

ALzij لله‎ 84“ of Küshyür ibn Labban 
al-Jili (c. 1000) 

Al-Qünün al-Mas‘ildi of Al-Birüni (1020) 

Al-zij al-Sanjari of Al-Khazini (c. 1120) 

Zij-$ Iükhàni of Nüsir al-Din al-Tüsi (c. 1240) 

Al-zij al-Jadid of Ibn Al-Shátir (c. 1350) 

Zij- Kháügüni of Jamshid al-Kashi (c. 1420) 

ZAj-+ Suljánt of Mirz& Ulugh Beg (c. 1440) 


In his more detailed analysis of these twelve 
zat Dr. Kennedy has concentrated, mainly in 
order to save time, upon the mathematical 
tables, since comparisons can usually be made 
between numerical parameters by & trained 
scientist and the basio theory thereby revealed. 
Though in this manner one finds the great 
bulk of Islamic astronomy to be grounded 
essentially upon the Ptolemaic system, there 
is sometimes a remarkable freshness of 
approach as, for instance, in the critical trest- 
ment by Ibn Yünis in Al-Zij al-Kabir al- 
Hakim; (c. 990) or of Al-Biriini in his Qanün, 
whilst the work of Al-Khuwirizmi shows un- 
- mistakable Hindu influence upon his handling 
of planetary latitude theory. Again, an 
alternative method of eclipse computation to 
be found in the Istanbul version of the Zij of 
Habash al-Himb may be of Hindu origin. 
Dr. Kennedy examines each zij for chronology, 
trigonometrical functions, functions in spherical 
astronomy, the equation of time, mean 
planetary motions, the essentials of Ptolemy’s 
model (equations, latitudes, stations, and retro- 
grade motion, sectors, , and eclipse 
tables), visibility tables, geographical latitudes 
and longitudes, star tables, and astrology ; and 
thereby establishes a number of subjects 
within which comparative studies may be 
made. Needless to say, little has been done 
by modern scholarship in some of these fields, 
such as that of lonar visibility, which in 
medieval Islim assumed an important rôle 
because the Hijra calendar is strictly lunar 
and it was necessary to determine the onset of 
Ramadán. Al-rij al-Sanjart has a full treat- 
ment of visibihty theory. Another subject to 
which medieval Islim devoted considerable 
attention and the development of which has 
still to be adequately written historically is 
spherical trigonometry. Islamic astronomical 
works are full of calculations of the terrestrial 
latitudes and longitudes of aties. 

Mush of the value of Dr. Kennedy’s Survey 
does, in fact, lie in its indications of profitable 


clusions there are several such pointers, but 
they are also to be found soattered throughout 
the text. His mention of Al-zij al-Mushtamil 
of Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Nihawandi and of 
Zik-i Shatro-ayar focusses attention once more 
upon the nature of Sasanian astronomy of 
which we know so little. Moreover, the last- 
named handbook and Al-Sindhind together 
suggest the whole question of the interaction 
and transmission of Babylonian, Sasanian, 
Hellenistic, and Hindu astronomy. The wider 
implications of this transmission 05 
knowledge have been discussed elsewhere, but 
Dr. Kennedy supplies & pictorial representa- 
tion of his own. He also indicates the range of 
influence of a mathematical concept even in 
medieval times by his reference to the Hindu 
sine table of Brahmagupta which through the 
writings of Al-Khuwariami eventually appeared 
in the Toledan Tables of Al-Zargàálla (Zarqàli). 
We are reminded of the wise patronage of 
Al-Ma'mün by the peak output of zijat£ during 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate, which output 1s well 
maintained but on a reduced scale in Iran 
night into the fourteenth century, and as a 
briefer flowering in eleventh and twelfth 
century Spain; but here the author's pictorial 
representation 18 hardly necessary to estab- 
lish this. What is significant, too, ia the 
growth of precision in Islamio astronomy, 
particularly in instrumental design, and the 
fact that right ascensions and declinations 
were already being used in the ninth century. 
Nor should Islamic astronomy be underoesti- 
mated as a preserver of earlier astronomues. 
Now that we are examining 1te inner workings 
by modern scholarship, as O. Neugebauer has 
been doing for the computations of the Ancient 
World, a much more intimate understanding 
of the evolution of the mathematical sciences 
is at hand. An English translation of the 
Zij- Khàgüni which the author is also pre- 
paring will help research generally through 8 
rich technical glossary. 

For the sake of completeness it is worth 
mentioning’ that the Hyderabad edition of 
ALQ&ntiin al-Mas‘idi of Al.Birüni has now 
been published in full and comprises three 
volumes of Arabic text; particulars of the 
best MSS used as a basis are given by the 
editor, Dr. Nizamuddin, and there is an 
introductory essay by the present reviewer. 

It only remains to say that Dr. Kennedy’s 
paper is one of the most important contribu- 
tions yet made to our knowledge of Islamic 
astronomy. There are minor blemishes—some, 
perhaps, may quibble over tranaliteration— 
but they detract little from an achievement 
which will undoubtedly inspire further 
advances. 

H. J. J. WINTER 
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A. L. Treawı : Arab education in manda- 
tory Palestine : a study of three decades 
of British administration. vi, 282 pp. 
London: Luzac & Co., Ltd., 1956. 
308. 


Dr. Tibawi served ın the Department of 
Education of mandatory Palestine. Has inside 
knowledge of the educational system and his 
access to unpublished material, as well as to the 
memories of his former colleagues, both Arab 
and British, enrich an account which must 
necessarily be based largely on the offical 
papers listed in his bibliography. It is un- 
fortunate, if inevitable, that 1n dealing with so 
recent and controversial a period the author 
has been unable to specify ali his sources since 
these included, in his own words, ‘ official and 
unpublished documents, some of which were 
placed at the disposal of the writer to use 
information contamed in them, but not to 
quote them verbatim or to refer to them’ 
(p. 275). 

The state educational system in Palestine 
was only a part of the educational provision 
of the terntory. It catered for the Arab 
population and was supplemented by the 
privately maintained foreign schools and by 
the Hebrew public system. It was the direct 
continuation of the Ottoman system, based on 
the law of 1286/1869 with subsequent revisions. 
The Ottoman achievement 1n publio education 
was more impressive than 18 often realized. It 
was free and m theory compulsory. Admuini- 
stratively it allowed a fair amount of de- 
centrahzation to provincial councils and local 
committees. Serious attention was paid to the 
problem of nomad education. On the other 
hand, schooling was far from universal and 
female education was neglected. Provision 
for post-elementary education was inadequate. 
The use of Turkish as the language of instruc- 
tion offended Arab fealing, while the state 
schools were viewed with some distrust as a 
threat to the religious basis of Muslim educa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless the well-established Ottoman 
system was capable of becoming a starting- 
point for further development in Palestine and 
the task of reviving the educational life of the 
territory was undertaken with enthusiasm by 
the early military administration, which sub- 
stituted Arabic for Turkish as the language of 
insíruetion. Under the civil administration, 
inaugurated in 1920, this early initiative was 
not maintained. The Department of Educa- 
tion recognized the fundamental educational 
problems; the combating of illteraoy, the 
development of female education, the integra- 
tion of agricultural with academic training, 
and so forth, but the next 28 years were a 
period of frustrated developments, piecemeal 
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improvements, and  burste of spasmodic 
activity, stimulated by political crisis and 
world war. 

The failures of these years were partly due 
to the fact that the controllers of the system 
were administrators rather than educa- 
tionalists. There seems to have been little 
attempt to study educational problema as 
such, to relate the educational provision to 
the needs and potentialities of the Palestinian 
Arab community, or to make serious use of 
the knowledge and services of professional 
educationalists, The syllabuses summarized 
by Dr. Tibawi illustrate this. The instruction 
that ‘English grammar should be correlated 
with Arabic grammar wherever possible ’ 
assumes a degree of philological knowledge 
possessed by few teachers in Arab lands. The 
history syllabus for the final elementary year 
covered ‘the development of human society 
and its institutions from the prehistoric 
primitive man down to the trade unions of our 
own days, a study in comparative govern- 
ment, & history of Syria-Palestine in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the 
government of Palestine under the British 
mandate’ (p. 87) Well-intentioned though 
this may have been in its scope, it was clearly 
impracticably large and could only have been 
taught in the tune allotted in the most meagre 
and uninspiring fashion. Here at least the 
planning of a syllabus seems to have been 
totally divorced from any study of teaching- 
methods. 

The subordination of educational to admini- 
strative considerations appears in several 
ways. The educational budget was starved 
to meet the growing demands of public 
security. Control was centralized in the 
hands of the director and Arab association 
with the system, except as teachers or officials 
with restricted powers, became tenuous. 
international pressure forbade the integration 
of the foreign schools with the state system, 
while local political conditions left the Hebrew 
schools virtually autonomous. Warnings were 
not lacking, both from within and outside 
Palestine, of the dangers inherent in the sub- 
stitution of political and admunistrative ex- 
pediency for educational objectaves but they 
passed almost unheeded. There was Little 
evidence of an educational policy or of & 
planned and coherent scheme of development. 
Education clearly did not rank as a high 
priority with the mandatory government. 

Dr. Tibawi analyses and traces in detail the 
history of various aspects of the educational 
system, dealing in turn with policy and 
administration, the schools, curriculum, and 
textbooks, the Board of Higher Studies, legisla- 
tion, and regulations, and finance and educa- 
tional planning. He considers the broader 
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significance of his topic in his final chapters 
which are concerned respectively with religion, 
nationalem, and educational policy, and the 
achievements and limitations of the system. 
An appendix describes the development of a 
school meals service, which originated through 
Dr. Tibawi's own initiative; another gives an 
account of the Hebrew public system of educa- 
tion, while & third tabulates some educational 
statistics, ‘The book contains an excessive 
number of typographical errors. 

The author’s account of the tension between 
the educational system and Arab nationalism 
ig particularly interesting. Two of its features 
have parallels elaewhere in the Near East. 
First, the teachers’ loyalties were divided. * As 
civil servants they were expected to execute 
their orders, even though such orders came 
from & foreign government whose policy they 
disliked at heart. But as patriots they were 
under a more compelling obligation to uphold 
the national ideal and to conform to the wishes 
of their community’ (p. 198). Secondly, the 
pupils as well as the teachers were caught up 
in politics and joined in strikes with political 
objecte. Dr. Tibawi comments thus on this 
development: ‘There was obviously no 
remedy to stop pupils from joining & political 
strike. The only possible way was a declara- 
tion by the political leaders, excluding sohools 
from the call for a strike. Such an exclumon 
was, however, unlikely, not so much becanse 
the leaders really preferred the pupila to be at 
home or amidst dangers in the streets, as to 
their desire to embarrass & Government who 
refused them total or partial control over the 
schools ' (p. 201). The habit of school strikes, 
however, has been more easily acquired than 
lost throughout the Near East and. has proved 
as awkward & problem to indigenous govern- 
menie as to the ahen administrations which 
preceded them. The political leaders who per- 
mitted or encouraged them displayed not only 
irresponsibility but blindness to their own 
ultimate interests. 

The story of the British mandate in Palestine 
as a whole is a depressing one and the par- 
ticular aspect examined in Dr. Tibawi’s book 
is no exception. Students both of comparative 
education and of the modern history of the 
Near East will be grateful to him for this 
detailed and, on the whole, dispassionate study 
of the Arab educational system under the 
Mandate. The system was not unique in its 
faults and shortcomings but unfortunately 
in the tense and inflamed atmosphere of 
Palestine, they could perhaps less easily be 
rectified than in other territories where British 
rule was more firmly established and where 
incompatible objectives did not persistently 
frustrate the intentions of the government. 

P. M. HOLT 
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ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE : A study of history. 
Vols. viz-x. 4 vols.: xxxi, 772 pp. ; 
ix, 735 pp.; vili, 759 pp.; vä, 
422 pp. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1954. Vols. 
VH-IX, 428. each; Vol. x, 818. 6d.; 
four vols., £7 10s. 


With the publication of these four volumes, 
Professor Toynbee’s massive Study of history 
is completed, and the history of civilization is 
fully accounted for, from ite unrecorded 
beginning to its approaching climacteric. Our 
Western civilization, the first to do so, has 
become world-wide, and its orisis will also be 
world-wide. Out of it, however, we may hope 
for the emergence of a new higher religion, 
born of the oonfluence of the four existing 
higher religions, Christiamty, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Islam, jointly prepanng & 
Kingdom of Heaven which is federal rather 
than unitary. Professor Toynbee قد‎ clearly 
aware of his role as the forerunner, if not the 
apostle, of a new revelation, and his study of 
history appropriately contains many deeply 
moving passages of meditation, prayer, and 
prophecy. To review it as history 18 as easy 
ag to review the books of Daniel or Revelation, 
with which, despite the differences of scale and 
idiom, it essentially belongs. 

In the opening pages of the first volume of 
his Study, Professor Toynbee spoke with 
contempt of the ‘ unmistakable hostility ° with 
which Wells’s Outhne of history was received 
by some historical specialiste. ° They criticized 
severely the errors which they discovered at 
the pointe where the writer, in his long journey 
through Time and Space, happened to traverse 
their tiny allotmente. They seemed not to 
realize that, in re-hving the entire hfe of 
Mankind aa a single imaginative experience, 
Mr. Wells was achieving something which they 
themselves would hardly have dared to 
attempt—something, perhaps, of which they 
had never conceived. the possibility ° (Study of 
Atstory, 1, 4—5). 

The observation is valid, as is also the 
implied warning to readers of Professor 
Toynbee's.own work. The theologian, the 
philosopher, the polyhistor may join issue 
with Professor Toynbee on his own vast level, 
but how is the poor journeyman histormn 
to form any opinion of the soundness of the 
edifice of thought save by the scrutiny of that 
small part of the structure which his profes- 
sional training and experience qualify him to 
judge ? Perhaps at least the specialist reviewer 
in & specialist journal may be exoused if he 
confine his observations to that part of Pro- 
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fessor Toynbee’s way that passes through his 
own ‘tiny allotment °. 

The greater part of the eighth volume is 
taken up with the study of contacte between 
civihzations in space—that is, encounters 
between contemporaries. This opens with 
separate discuasions of the encounters between 
modern Western civilization and & number of 
others: Russia, the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom, the Hindu world, the Islamic 
world, the Jews, the Far Eastern civilization, 
and the indigenous American civilizations. 
The chapter on Islam begins with the out- 
flanking and encirclement of the Islamic 
world in the early sixteenth century by ' the 
pioneering enterprise of Portuguese sailors, 
Cossack backwoodamen, and Lama mis- 
sionaries '. Both in the Eurasian steppe (with 
the abortive Don-Volga canal project of 1569) 
and in the Indian Ocean (with the unsuccessful 
expedition to India of 1538) the Ottomans 
tried to break out of the encirelmg ring. They 
failed, and thereafter the tightening of the 
noose was only delayed by the rivalries of 
the Western powers, the comparative unm- 
portance of the Mediterranean in the oceanic 
age, and the hollow but still frightening mask 
of Mushm military power. Then, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the establishment of 
the British Empire in India renewed Western 
interest in the transit routes through the 
Mediterranean. and Near and Middle Eaat, 
while the shattering defeat of the Turks by 
the Russians ın the war of 1768—74, followed 
by the virtual disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire, drove the Muslim peoples to embark, 
for sheer self-preservation, on a course of 
Westernization which it was their intention 
to limit to military reforms. But a culture 
is ° an organic way of life which must be taken 
or left as a whole’, and the military reforms 
opened the way to the introduction of other 
Western ideas and practices. Professor Toynbee 
then goes on to discuss the nineteenth century 
reformers in Turkey and Egypt, contrasting 
the different resulta in Turkey and the Arab 
countries. 

The student of Ottoman history who reads 
Professor Toynbee’s pages on the Ottoman 
reforms will find much that will stimulate or 
provoke thought. He will also find cause for 
Toynbee’s judgments, though elaborately 
footnoted, rest on a very slender bass of 
doocumentation—-some half-dozen books, all 
of them Western, few of them even based on 
Ottoman sources. Only one Turkish source is 
named, and that i a general bibliographical 
footnote. Incidentally, there is a similar 
laok of Arabio sources in the passages on Arab 
history, though in compensation Professor 


He will note that Professor: 
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Toynbee is most meticulous in transliteration, 
even to the point of speaking of the coup d'état 
of ‘ General Najib (Gallo-Aegypiiace Neguib) ' 
(viz, 260, n. 1). 

This limitation ın the sources used is, of 
course, inevitable in a work covering eo many 
eras and cultures, where to ask for more would 
be a counsel of perfection. The student of 
Turkey might, however, have hoped for 
privileged treatment, in view of Professor 
Toynbee’s long-standing interest in that 
country. It is surprising too that he did not 
include even in his short list such penetrating 
Western writers on nineteenth century Turkey 
aa White, Slade, and Ubicini. 

To turn from the sources to the argument, 
there are other objections that may be raised. 
The reader will encounter familar minor 
errors—such as that Friday ıs the Muslim 
equivalent of the Jewish sabbath (vir, 304), 
or that the eighteenth century Turkish craze 
for tulps was ' Dutch-inspired’ (vm, 120) 
instead of the reverse; and dubious hypo- 
theses, such as that the ‘ Arabic civilization ' 
was ‘killed’ by the Mamluks (rx, 442). Ina 
passage to which Dr. Ayalon has recently 
drawn attentuon, Ibn Khaldiin—no mean ` 
authority—asserts on the contrary that the 
Mamluks were sent by Providence to save it 
from degeneration and extinction (Kwab al- 
‘ibar, v, $71). On Ottoman decline and reform, 
Professor Toynbee gives central importance 
to the war of 1768-74, which, among other 
vital changes, brought about the break-up of 
Ottoman unity and the re-emergence of 
autonomous states in Anatolia. It also led 
directly to the movement of Westernization, 
which he dates from the measures of Selim TIT 
(1789-1806), tracing the subsequent stages 
of reform from this first breach in the Islamic 
order. But as a simple matter of chronological 
fact, is such a position tenable? The great 
social and political changes which Professor 
Toynbee ascribes to the defeat of 1768-74 
can be traced back into the seventeenth 
century, and the emergence of the valley- 
lords of Anatolia, far from occurring ' on the 
morrow of the great Russo-Turkish war of 
A.D. 1768-74 ° (vim, 265), is already a fact at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Nor 
did Westernization begin with Selim III. The 
firat project for Westernizmg part of the 
Ottoman army was submitted in 1716, and 
several more were put into effect in the course 
of the eighteenth century. When Selim III 
reorganized his military schools, he was able to 
draw on an existing body of Turkish officers 
and cadete who had already received some 
training in Western languages and military 
techniquee—and already had at his disposal 
Turkish translations of Western military 
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treatises." One may go further; the introduc- 
tion of printing in the eighteenth century, of 
aquare-rigged sailing-ships in the seventeenth, 
of European sailing-charte and navigation in 
the sixteenth, of artillery in the fifteenth 
centuries—all these are elements of Western 
civilization which passed to the Ottomans. 
According to Professor Toynbee’s second ‘ law 
of cultural radiation-and-reception’, ‘even 
when some single intrusive alien element 
has succeeded in opening a way for ite original 
associates to follow and rejoin it, the tension 
between the pioneer trespasser’s constant pull 
and the invaded body social’s no less constant 
resistance constrains the pathfinder’s old 
comrades, in bringing up their reinforcements, 
to travel in Indian file, to make their entry 
one by one, and therefore to make ıt, as the 
pathfinder element has made it in advance, 
each in isolation from ite pristine cultural 
contact’ (vin, 542-8). The study of this 
tension in Turkey must begin, not with the 
nineteenth century reformers, but with the 
very foundation of the Ottoman Empire, the 
affinities of which with Kurope—first with the 
partly Wosternized Byzantium of the late 
Middle Ages, then with the West itself—are 
older and deeper than would at first appear. 

In general Professor Toynbee gives little 
attention to economic and technological 
factors, passing over in silence such things as 
the destructive financial effects of the flow of 
American silver at the end of the sixteenth 
century, the far-reaching social effeote of the 
decline of the feudal cavalry, and the conse- 
quent breakdown of the tamar system and 
growth of tax-farming. More surprising is his 
neglect of the intellectual and spiritual life 
of the Turks—the searching consciousness and 
analysis of decay of Kochu Beg, Katib Chelebi, 
and Hezarfenn, the vivid religious life of the 
dervish brotherhoods, the changing forms and 
content of Turkish science, literature, art, 
and music. All these are surely no lees im- 
portant than the edicts of Sultans and Verirs 
for the kind of history that Professor Toynbee 
haa set himself to study. 

In an essay published some years ago, 
Professor Momigliano, contrasting the first 
three with the second three volumes of the 
Study, spoke of the neo-Spenglerianism of the 


1 A somewhat perfunctory recognition of the 
existence of reformers before Selim appears in & 
footnote (vim, 557, n. D). It consists of an 
extract from a letter by Dr. G. L. Lewis pub- 
lished in the Listener in December 1952, in 
which he drew attention to the same omission 
of the eighteenth century reformers in Pro- 
feasor Toynbee’s Reith Lecture on the West 
and Islam. As with other citations of objec- 
tions and criticisms, it is not allowed to affect 
the development of the main argument. 
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early Toynbee and the neo-Augustinisnism of 
the later Toynbee. One must go further back 


and further east to find the model of the 
Toynbee of the last four volumes. 


B. LEWIS 


TauriQ WAHBI: Qawa'id al-lughai al- 
Kurdiya. Part 1, ch. 1-2. 56, 4 pp., 
front. ; 057—112, 4 pp. Baghdad: 
[The author], 1956. 


In August 1920 Lieut.-Colonel (now Senator) 
Taufiq Wahbi published the first half of his 
Dastir-+ Zman-+ Kurdi, a new Kurdish gram- 
mar in Kurdish for Kurds, in which for the 
first time a Kurdish scholar born and bred in 
Kurdistan sought to apply the methods of 
European scholarship to the analysis of his own 
language. The second half of the Dastür was 
unfortunately never published; but the 
author, by his other publications and for a 
time as Minister of Education in Iraq, has 
continued to exercise a profound influence on 
the development of the dialect of Sulsiminiya 
as a literary language adapted to the needs of 
administration, legal proceedings, and modern 
journalism. 

A knowledge of the language of local govern- 
ment, if not compulsory in the technical 
branches of the civil service, is a very desirable 
accomplishment for any official or officer 
assigned to the Kurdish areas of Iraq, as well 
as for unofficial merchanta and travellers. The 
present work, based on the original Dastür 
but now recast in Arabic, is likely to be 
welcomed in that country as a contribution 
both to mutual understanding between the 
races and, to the efficiency of the administra- 
tion. Bo far only the first two chapters, in 
separate parta, have been received ; it is much 
to be hoped that this laudable project will not 
go the way of so many others of its kind, 
and that publication of the remaining parts 
will not be unduly delayed. 

Chapter 1 is desaribed as an independent 
essay on spelling, a favourite subject of discus- 
sion in the contemporary Kurdish press, but 
one in which practice cannot always march 
with theory owing to typographical difficulties. 

Most modern authors, led by Taufiq Beg, 
reject entirely the six Arabic consonants 
e g^ ض ذ‎ b b (substituting س‎ for the 
first two, j for the next three, and c for 


the last) and with them & former rule, still 
observed by a few conservatives, that Arabic 
words, and Persian words not felt as completely 
naturalized, should be written as ın the original 
language. On the other hand the three letters 


am s G, representing sounds taken over by 
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the Kurds in rather softened form with the 
Arabic words containing them (and heard also 
in a few native Kurdish words), are accepted, 
together with the four Perman additions 


for v; the Kurdish‏ ف ES st, and‏ ب 
rolled r and velar } are distinguished by a‏ 
diaocritical mark, which varies with the type‏ 
available, now generally ~, thus j J. Taufiq‏ 
Beg seems to be alone in taking back into‏ 
use the letters © and 5 to represent two‏ 


sounds characteristic of the speech of 
Sulaimaéniya itself and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood but far from. universal—the very 
soft t of the pronominal affix of the 2nd. pers. 
sing. and the much commoner very soft d 
which in some positions tends to disappear 
entirely. He also olasses the nasal combina- 


tions ûi and i (which in certain words are 


interchangeable) and the combination Y as 
separate ‘ compound consonants’, making 34 
consonants ın all. 

The lettera o و‎ and ¢ have, of course, their 
They 
o (in its separate 


consonantal values of A, w, and y. 
&re also used for the vowels : 


and joined.flnal forms only) and و‎ to replace 


fatha (d) and damma (4), ¢ both to replace 
kasra as pure ¢ (rare m native Kurdish words) 
and to represent 2: doubled , (9.3) is used 
for ü; duiacritacal marks distinguish the 
majhül sounds 6 and é thus, 3 وى‎ the 


diphthong uë is written 3. Taufiq Beg includes 
in his alphabet 3 for 4; but since the sound is 


only a noith-country variant of وو‎ this seems 
rather unnecessary. All initial vowels are 
preceded by Aamza (U 4, etc.) but mitaal à 
may also be written T. In addition to these 
Kurdish bas a neutral vowel (here called 
(الكسره المقشوضه‎ which generally approxi- 
mates to a very short i and 18 not represented 
in writing; it changes position or is dropped 
in accordance with changes 1n the stress of the 
phrase or sentence, and s knowledge of the 
relevant rules, promised for later chapters, 18 
necessary for correct speech or reading. 

Chapter 2 deals with the parts of speech and 
the parts of the sentence in the manner of a 
school primer ; 1ts prinorpal value for European 
students wil he in the liberal allowance of 
exercises &nd folk stones, all with Arabic 
translations, with which it, like Chapter 1, is 
provided. 

The printing is good and olear. A lst of 
errata accompanies each fascioule, but a few 
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misprints, mostly omissions of diacntical 
marks, have been overlooked. 
OQ. J, EDMONDS 


Louis Renou: Histoire de la langue 
sanskrite. (Collection ° Les Langues 
du Monde’. Série Grammaire, Philo- 
logie, Littérature, Vol. x.) [wi] 
246 pp., map. Lyon, Pans: Éditions 
TAC, [1956]. Fr. 1350. 

Professor Renou, whose valuable works on 
classical and Vedic Sanskrit are well known, 
turns his attention in this volume to tracing 
the internal history of the Sanskrit language 
as used in literature and epigraphy down to 


-the end of the Hindu period. Historical and 


comparative grammar, and any questions con- 
cermng the prehistory of the language, are 
outside the acope of the present work. The 
field covers roughly the same ground as the 
introduction to Wackernagel’s grammar, but 
it is dealt with at much greater length, and 1t 
incorporates the results of all the- work done 
since then. The bibhographical references are 
exceedingly full and accurate, and for this 
reason alone the work would be considered 
indispensable. In addition it benefits from 
Professor Renou's exceptionally wide reading 
in Sanskrit literature, and from his mature 
Judgment which readers may follow as a 
reliable guide. 

The book is divided into five sections, each 
with various subdivisions, covering respec- 
tively (1) the Vedio period, (2) Panini and the 
problem of the spoken language, (3) the epic 
language with that of the Puranas, eto., (4) 
classical Sanskrit, and (5) the Sanskrit of the 
Buddhists and Jains and Sanskrit outside 
India. Questions of style as well as purely 
linguistio matters receive careful attention. 

There are & number of minor points through- 
out the book which give rise to comment or call 
for some correction. It 1s surely an exaggera- 
tion to say (p. 8) that the word drya- had no 
direct linguistic significance, since the distino- 
tion between this and mleccha- قد‎ often seen 
to be primarily a linguistic one (cf. for instance 
Critical Pals dictionary s.v. arigaka-). Con- 
cerning the polysemy and mysticism which is 
held (p. 25) to be characteristic of the Vedio 
language, ıt should be added that while the 
views expressed in this section have their 
justification to a large extent, nevertheless a 
good deal of the ‘ mystery ’ consists in nothing 
moie than the fact that we do not know the 
meanings of many words in this ancient 
language. 

There are some inaccuracies in the lists of 
words quoted as occurring first in certain 
branches of literature. For instance kantha- 
“neck ’ which 1s said on p. 110 to occur first 
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in the epic language, and on p. 47 to appear 
first in the Brahmanas, 18 attested also in- 
directly, in AV sahdkanjhika. The statement 
(p. 67) that P&pini's grammar lays down many 
forms which &re not employed even by the 
most erudite of later authors is true enough, 
but the examples given to illustrate this state- 
ment consist mainly of words which are so 
attested (e.g. stambakari- Harsac., Mudr., 
tundaparimrja- (for which erroneously tundo- 
parimréa-) Anargh., etc.). The aorist form 
apaptat stated to be Vedio (p. 150) 15, of course, 
also the regular classical form as laid down by 
grammar (Pàn. 7.4.19). "Words in Buddhist 
Sanskrit said to derive from the current 
language (p. 217) are mainly traditional 
Buddhist words, familiar in Pali also (yoniéas, 
Gdinava-, eto.). It would have been possible 
to have given a list of words not مع‎ inherited 
and taken from the popular speech of a later 
period (e.g. lardayat: ‘loads’: Hindi ladna ; 
ef. also the Iranian loanwords treated by 
Bailey, JRAS, 1955, pp. 13 ff.). 

The form tum listed among the irregular 
epic forms was corrected by Edgerton in the 
critical edition to ihitum, and one must agree 
with him (note in xr. 30. 26) that ıt ‘ surpasses 
the possibilities of even epic morphology ’. 
It is also to be borne in mind that in general 
textual corruption has contributed & fair pro- 
portion of the irregular forms in these texts. 
In the list of irregular forms quoted from 
MBh. v, one at least is due to a misconception : 
ajiyania is not = ajayan (which, again, would 
be beyond the capacity of epic morphology), 
but 18 quite regularly formed from 4/jyà-. 

Professor Renou lista paparddhi- * hunter ’, 
of. Sukasaplati as a picturesque term. This is 
true, but 1t should also be added that it 18 so 
by virtue of popular etymology. This word, 
which is only known in very late Sanskrit, 18 
an adaptation of & vernacular word (Mar. 
pardht) which has quite a different omgin 
(Pkt. püraddhi < “prarabdhi-, of. Skt. à 
-+ labh- ‘ to slaughter ’). 

On p. 208 there هد‎ listed a number of 
Dravidian (Tamil) words quoted by Kumarila 
(Tanirav. 1 3.10), among which a non-existent 
nader ‘way’ appears. The origin of this form 
is the introduction to Ganganath Jha’s transla- 
tion of T'antravarttika which is quoted. On 
the other hand, the text reads atar which is 
the ordinary Tamil word for ' way ', and this 
appears in Jha’s translation in contradistinc- 
tion to his introduction. 

Though there are & few points, such as the 
above, in which corrections oan be suggested, 
these are very few compared with the body of 
the work. It can be recommended as a full, 
reliable, and up-to-date exposition of the 
subject. 

T. BURROW 
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C. S. AvxaR (ed): 108 kriis of Sri 
Tyàgaraja : text and notation in 
Devanagari scrept with gamaka signs. 
[v], vii, 182 pp., plates. [Madras : 
C. Subrahmanya Ayyar], 1955. Ra.10. 


A standard musical notation for all India 1s 
a need which has long been felt. While it هد‎ 
undesirable that the two systems of art-musio 
in North and South Indis should lose their 
separate identities, professional musicians and 
music-lovers ın each area should be able to 
study each other’s corpus of music visually 
as well as orally. 

The prinoiples underlying Indian musical 
notation are the same for both schools of 
music. ‘The notation 18 of the phonetic type, 
the seven degrees of any given raga being 
represented by sa, rt, ga, ma, pa, dha, m. 
Tho use of such a system 1s inevitably linked 
to one or other of the regional scripte. As a 
result, the various editions of music which have 
been published are well-nigh useless outside 
their own linguistic areas. 

As there 18 no diastematic notation in India, 
wherein melodic rise and fall قد‎ presented 
visually by means of notes, the solution 
would seem to be in standardizing tho existing 
phonetic notation, fist within each school, and 
then between the two schools, Such a 
standardized notation would entail the writing 
of both the notation and the words of songs 
in one acript throughout both schools, and the 
standardizing of the various symbols indi- 
cating value, pause, and other necessary 
features. 

The script with the widest currency is the 
obvious choice. Apart from ite use for Sanskrit 
in both North and South India, Devanigari 
is used for several of the North Indian 
vernaculars, and 1s eminently suitable for 
our purpose. 

The publication of 108 devotional composi- 
tions of Ty&ügar&ja (1767-1847), one of the 
most notable composers of the South Indian 
school, 18 an important step towards such & 
notation. The editor, C. 8. Ayyar, 18 already 
well-known in South India for his work on 
acoustic and mathematical problems 1n South 
Indian music. 

The book قد‎ divided into two parts, the first 
being a useful introduction in English, in 
which the writer sete out the principles behind 
his notation very clearly. He has rightly con- 
cluded that musio in South India is linked to 
the 12 semitones of the octave obtaining on 
such instruments as the vind, and he has 
developed his notation accordingly. One 
would wish, however, that he had not com- 
pared the 12 semitones of the vind octave with 
the 12 semitones of the equally-tempered piano. 
This is misleading, as they are acoustically 
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different. Moreover, such statements obscure 
the fact that there is no fixed pitch ın Indian 
music, instruments being tuned to suit the 
performer. 

C. 8. Ayyar includes the symbols for the 
gamakas, or melodic graces which are an 
essential feature of the musio, and which are 
worked out with reference to fretted stringed 
instrument playing. Inclusion of these is 
essential in any type of standardized notation, 
especially if the edition هد‎ to have any value 
outside the particular musical area concerned. 
It might have been better if he had not 
restricted himself to those he considered 
necessary for playing on the violin, which 
does not have the currenoy in North India that 
it has in the South. 

The author repeats the view that Sankara- 
bharana, the rága corresponding to the Western 
distonio major should be deemed to contam 
the Suddha or natural notes, as 18 the case in 
North India (with the exception of the sixth). 
This 18 & constructive suggestion, as ib would 
be useful to have a standardized nomenclature 
for the 12 semutones in the octave in both 
schools, and that at present in use in South 
India is somewhat logical. 

Turning to the main part of the book, the 
text and notation of the 108 Tyàgar&ja krits 
18 very clear on the whole. The spacing between 
the different portions of the time-measure 
(tala) is not always very clear, and the use of 
lines dividing such portions might perhaps 
have been helpful. It was a pity that for 
reasons presumably of space, each new piece 
could not have been started on a fresh page. 
As a result, the pages often appear over- 
crowded, as, for example, pp. 70 and 89. 

One hesitates to criticize & pioneer work of 
this kind, but two features would seem to be 
Jacking from the introduction, both of which, 
one feals, would have been useful to the wider 
public for whom the book is obviously intended. 
The first is some account of the life of Tya- 
garéja, and his position in the history and 
development of Karnatio music. Some 
translations of his songs could usefully have 
been included in this. The seoond feature 
I missed was a presentation of the complete 
melakarta (primary scale) system present in 
South Indian music. Such scales are noted as 
they appear at the head of each piece, but the 
book does not really explain what they are, 
nor that it is essential for a performer to know 
the notes ın them before he can arrive at the 
riigas grouped under them. 

A small point of criticism concerns trans- 
literation. The transliteration into roman 
script followed in the mtroduction seems rather 
haphazard, and the absence of diaoriticals is a 
pity. In the Devanagari text, the use of a 
dagger (T) to mark the short 6 and 6 absent 
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from Devanagari but necessary for Telugu 
18 perhaps clumsy, and one would wish for & 
neater symbol, such as a short mark " over 
the vowel-character. 

These pomts detract but little, however, 
from a book which is aure to be of use among 
those from other parts of India who are being 
made increasingly aware at the educational 
and cultural level of the importance of Karnatio 
music. 

J. R. MARE 


JITENDRA NATE BANERJEA: The de- 
ment of Hindu iconography. 
Second edition (revised. and enlarged). 
xxxvii, 655 pp., 40 plates. Calcutta : 
University Press, 1956. Rs. 30. 


The first edition of this work appeared. in 
1941. In preparing the second the author has 
not only revised the text but added four 
important chapters and a large number of 
excellent plates. The resulting book is one 
which at first sight deserves to be regarded as 
a standard textbook of Hindu iconography ; 
and, as the earlier edition has never been 
reviewed in this journal, it requires serious 
consideration. 

The author tells us that his work ıs not 
intended to replace Gopinath Rao's monu- 
mental Elements of Hindu sconography, but 
aims at carrying the study further. Rao, 
for all his pioneering achievement, lacked 
certain essential qualities. For, with all the 
careful amassing of material, he neither studied 
the development of the individual iconographic 
types nor succeeded in making his study 
historical Indeed, ıt may be said that the 
fundamental want in his great work 1s a due 
sense of history. The present author has a far 
wider and more profound knowledge of ancient 
India and sete out to make his subject an 
aspect of history. Thus an icon may be 
studied not solely in ita relationship to the 
iconographic texte, but also in its geographical 
and historical contexts. We shall now consider 
how far this aim 18 achieved. 

The book falls into two parte: the first 
eight chapters are substantially the text of the 
first edition and constitute & general disousaion 
of the principles of iconography and the history 
of image worship in India. The second part, of 
which one chapter follows the author’s papers 
in JISOA, xim, xiv, and xvi, contains a 
descriptive analysis of various categories of 
culé ioon. It is natural that the first part 
should concern itself with the sources for the 
study and with its mechanism. The author has 
no ulusions regarding the lateness of the 
existing iconographic texte, nor does he 
invoke reliance upon earlier texta which have 
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disappeared. Instead, he turns to the objects 
themselves and to the other possible sources 
of evidence. Accordingly he gives considerable 
space to reviewing, with much candour, the 
evidence of image worship contained in the 
earlier literature, starting with the Rgveda, 
and in the images themselves which have 
survived from earlier times. Naturally much 
of this is familiar ground, but it is covered 
with erudition and selectivity. There are, 
however, two further categories of evidence 
which throw hght upon the problem, namely 
the representations of divinities and their 
emblems appearing on the early coins and 
seals. Professor Banerjea may be regarded as 
a pioneer in the systematic exploitation of 
these sources. Many of the argumenta advanced 
in these chapters are hypothetical but they are 
always advanced in suitable terms. Sometimes 
they fail to convince as, for example, when the 
well known ‘ hill with crescent ' symbol of the 
punch-marked coins ıs said to, perhaps, 
‘ typify the aniconio representation’ of Siva. 
But other identifications are bold and con- 
vineing. Furthermore the author himself 
argues that these symbols constituted a 
common vocabulary available to the adherents 
of different creeds and for secular as well as 
religious purposes. In discussing the seals some 
space is given to those of the Indus valley 
civilization. The arguments here are of 
necessity conjectural but they are presented 
with admirable care. In the same chapter the 
author draws attention to the interesting and 
often neglected. ‘ ring-stones’ or discs which 
have been found in early contexts af many 
sites. Of great interest would be fuller publica- 
tion of the example from Kaus&mbi with its 
tantalising, partially legible, inscription in 
‘ Asokan Brahmi’, or again the cylinder seal 
discovered many years ago at Rajghat 
(Banüras) but never published (p. 171). From 
the description ıt appears to be very much 
in the style of the discs and may therefore bo 
of similar age. 

In assessing these chapters a doubt arises. 
The book follows a middle course between two 
extremes, and in doing so it fails to satisfy 
either completely. For either the subject of the 
book could be Hindu iconography 1n its strict 
sense, in which case it must be limited in 
scope to the period of the texte and to tracing 
backwards in time recognized icons; or the 
subject could have been widened to become 
Indian iconography, and to include the whole 
range of icons, Buddhist, Jam, and Brah- 
manical, with any other relevant Indian 
` material As it is, Professor Banerjee seems to 
incline more to the former course, and in doing 
so much of his evidence becomes, strictly 
speaking, ineligible. Yet it is undeniable that 
„had he excluded it we should have lost much of 
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intereat, and we may conclude that the more 
general Indian approach, with tho formidable 
problems it poses, is the one which 18 likely to 
throw the most valuable ight upon the subject. 
From this pomt of view the present work must 
appear somewhat eclectic. These remarks are 
only applicable to the first part, for in the 
second, the subject is confined to the Hindu 
1cons which have textual support. 

No such doubts can be raised in the treat- 
ment of the mechanism of the study. Chapter 
vI collecte evidence relating to the sculptor's 
techniques, and there is much of interest, For 
the student of Indian sculpture a peouliar 
difficulty arises from the anonymity of nearly 
all his objecta. Our author 1s aware of the 
hmitations this imposes and writes ‘ we wish 
we could get many such personal names and 
had an Indian Pausanias who could havo grven 
us & systematic record of the activities of such 
N&kas, Kunikas, eto, of the remote past’ 
(pp. 242-3). The following chapter introduces 
iconographic terminology, and displays the 
writers keen sense of history. The terms are 
no longer endowed with statuo meanings but are 
treated as themselves parts of an evolving 
system. Here the contrast with Rao’s Elements 
is very marked. It is, however, to be regretted 
that, if this 18 to be regarded as a textbook 
and if it هد‎ to be of use to European and 
American studenta, the chapter is not supple- 
mented by an exhaustive glossary of the 
terms. Such a glossary would greatly add to 
the book’s utility. 

In the second part the development of 
various categories of icon is studied. First 
come the ‘intermediate’ gods and godlings 
for whom Professor Banerjea commendably 
borrows the early Jain term vyantara-devata— 
the yaksas, ndgas, eto. Then follow detailed 
accounts of the iconography of Visnu, Sürya, 
Siva, and Sakti. Finally there قد‎ a short 
section devoted to the synoretistic 10008, to 
which is appended an even shorter note on 
the interrelation of Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
and Jain iconography. The whole of this 
second part is packed with learned infor mation 
and is admirably related to the plates. The 
often great variety of icons from different 
regions finds frequent mention, although any 
exhaustive treatment of this fascinating 
aspeot is beyond the limits the author seta 
himself. 

This is not an easy book in which to find 
one's way about, partioularly the second part. 
To be readily &vailable for reference purposes 
it requires a clearer layout with well-placed 
headings. Indication of principal references 
in the very full index would also be helpful. 
Certainly a book of this size cannot cover 
all the ground which Rao covered, and thus 
it can only very rarely lead the inquiring 
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student to the exact icon he seeks. To identify 
an unknown icon it is still necessary to go 
back to the Elements of Hindu iconography. 
Another serious criticism is that certain recent 
works on iconography and related subjects 
find no mention in text or bibliography. Thus, 
Sivaramamurti’s recent paper ‘ Geographical 
and chronological factors in Indian icono- 
graphy’ (Ancient India, vi, 1950), which 
supplements and extends the field of the 
second part of the book, 18 omitted, as are 
the writings of Dr. Motiohandra including 
his Bharatiya veś-bhūsā (Allahabad, 1960). 
We must also notice a slight error on p. 368 
where the well-known terra-cotta figure of a 
yakssnt of uncertain provenance from the 
Museum of Oriental Art in Oxford 1s desoribed. 
as coming from Tamlik and as bemg in 8 
London museum. While the latter part of 
this statement is incorrect the earlier requires 
some amplification. Johnston in publishing 
the figure (JISOA, x, 1942, 94-102) suggested 
Kausimbi as a possible source for it. This 
argument has never been refuted although 
doubts have been cast upon it. The ground for 
proposing Tamlik must be that in recent 
excavations at that site terra-cottas of identical 
type were found and, although other closely 
similar terra-cottas occur elsewhere (for 
example there 18 a fragment of one from 
Ahiechatrá) and certain other identical types 
occur as far apart as Taxila and Patna, 1t 
now seems highly probable that the Oxford 
specimen originated there. Finally the book is 
marred by a number of misprints, sometimes 
involving transliterated Sanskrit words, and 
a few errors of language. Yet when all 18 
said it remains a valuable textbook and Pro- 
fessor Banerjea 18 to be congratulated on ita 
production. 


¥. R. ALLOHIN 


J.-M. and G. Casar: Fouslles de Viram- 
patnam-Arikamedu : rapport de U Inde 
et de locerdent aux environs de Pêre 
chrétienne. 71 pp., 24 plates. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, Librairie C. 
Klmneksieck, 1949.—541e urbain et 
sites funéraires des environs de Pondi- 
chéry: Virampatnam-Moutirapaléon- 
Souttoukéeny. [viii], 99 pp., 32 plates. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1956. (Publications de la 
Commission des Fouilles Archéologi- 
ques. Fouilles de l'Inde.) 


These two volumes record excavations done 
by the French archaeological mission in 
Pondicherry in 1947-8 and 1949-560. The 
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town site is in the immediate vicinity of the 
trading station made famous by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s excavations in 1045 and the grave 
sites are all on French termtory within a short 
distance of Pondicherry ıtaelf. 

The results are important because they 
extend the archaeological culture sequence for 
the region. At Arikamedu Casal was able to 
reveal a period of occupation, in which no 
Roman imports were found, lying beneath 
deposits in which both imports and local 
pottery compared with those of the ° northern 
sector ’ of the earlier excavations. The pottery 
of this pre-Roman period was red-and-black 
ware emilar to that known from the graves 
and referred to in these reports, unhappily, as 
megalithic. The excavator concludes that the 
sequence at Arikamedu 1s parallel to that of 
Brahmagiri, and that before the end of the 
first century 8.0. there was already a settle- 
ment there, probably a fishing village. The 
material remains leave no doubt that the 
settlement belongs to the South Indian Jron 
Age, otherwise called the Megalithic oulture. 
At the beginning of the first century A.D. 
Roman unporte, inoludmg Arretine ware and 
amphorae, began to appear and a new town 
was built around the trading station. This 
continued to be occupied at least until the 
second century A.D., if not later. 

The excavation and exploration of the grave 
sites is of interest mainly because it reveals 
for the first time clear evidence of a sequence. 
The urn burials of Gaurimedu and Mangalam 
contained pottery quite unlike the red-and- 
black ware from the majority of South Indian 
graves. In form 1t shows very clear affinities 
to the pottery from Neolrthio levels at Brah- 
magiri or the other sites of the North Karnataka 
region. The ware is described as being mostly 
red or covered with a red slip. It must be 
particularly compared with the pottery from 
the Pottery Groups A and B at Brahmagiri to 
which Dr. Subbarao has recently drawn 
attention. The earliness of the graves is 
emphasized by the absence of objects of mon 
and the presence of the fractured blade of a 
ground stone axe (no. 311) and a bronze 
bracelet. The urn burials of Mouttrapaléon 
are clearly later in time. They produced red- 
and-black veesels with characteristic forma, 
iron objects, eto. Similar grave goods were 
found, together with magnificent bronze 
vessels, bells, and golden jewelry in the great: 
stone cist grave at Souttoukeny, with ita 
legged. sarcophagus of terra-cotta. These also 
are clearly later than Mangalam and the 
excavator is probably right in dating them 
to the last centuries B.O. 

The excavations were well done, the ex- 
plorations intelligent, the reports are clear and 
within their limits satisfactory. Certain 
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problems remain unanswered, but this work 
remains & major contribution to our know- 
ledge of the later prehistory of the Tamilnad. 


F. R. ALLOHIN 


BIMALA CHURN Law: Historical geo- 
graphy of ancient India. [vii], 
354 pp., 3 maps. Paris: Société 
Asiatique, [1954]. 


This work claims to be ‘a systematic and 
comprehensive historical geography of ancient 
India’. It conmsts of a lengthy introduction, 
followed by identifications of place-names 
occurring in hterature and inscriptions, with 
notes on their history. The text 18 divided 
into five sections, covering northern, southern, 
eastern, western, and oentral India respec- 
tively, and the entries are arranged alpha- 
betioally within each section. This 18 probably 
the most comprehensive gazetteer of ancient 
India hitherto published, and will be of con- 
siderable help to the student. 

It falla however, lamentably short of what 
is really needed. Evidently Dr. Law compiled 
it hurriedly, chiefly from his many published 
works, which contain much geographical in- 
formation. He makes no reference to the 
results of recent arohaeological excavations, 
such as those at Ahicchatra and Hastinapura, 
and even those at Kosambi, which have been 
going on for several years, are hardly noticed. 
Many quite inmgnificant places are included, 
while some important ones, for instance 
Purusapura and Dórasamudra, are omitted. 
The onomastio system employed is irregular, 
and entries appear indiscriminately under their 
Sanskrit, Pah, clasacal, and modern forma. 
The division of the work into five sections 
does not facilitate quick reference, and the 
index at the end of the volume is not as 
helpful as it might be for ths purpose, since 
it omits the names of several places discussed 
in the text. Many place-names are inade- 
quately discussed ; for instance the reader 18 
not told that Vütápi, desoribed as a village 
(p. 200), waa the capital of the first Western 
Cálukya dynasty. On the other hand some 
other places seem to have more space devoted 
to them than they deserve. Minor errors and 
inconsistencies abound, and we give below a 
representative sample of these, in order of 
appearance. 

Aémaka can hardly have been ‘about 25 
miles from the sea in the Swat Valley ’ (p. 52). 
Bhüskarakgetra, identified with ‘ Hampi m the 
Bellary district ' (p. 71), should not have been 
included in the section on northern India. 
Cina is described as referred to only in one 
Nagarjunikonda inscription and. in the late 
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Pali Sásanavamaa (p. 73); the numerous other 
referenoes to China in early Indian sources are 
ignored, as is Hsuan Tsang’s mysteiious 
reference to Cinabhukts m the Punjab. A 
note on Gaurifankara, sad to be Mount 
Everest, was hardly necessary in a work on 
ancient India, since, according to Dr Law, 
this peak was not discovered until the nine- 
teenth century; Dr. Law brings its history 
down to the exploits of Hillary and Tenzing 
in 1958 (pp. 78-9). In fact Gaurifankar 18 not 
Mount Everest, but another peak about 40 
miles to the west. Among the few facts given 
on Harappá we are told that ' the people used 
to lead a happy life ’ (pp. 80-1); no referenco 
is given for this statement, which can scarcely 
have been established by archaeological 
methods. Dr. Law does not seem to realize 
that the Pav where the Buddha ate his last 
meal ia generally believed to be a different place 
from that in which Mahavira died; this town 
is treated twice, once in the chapter on northern 
and once in that on eastern India (pp. 116, 
251). Takgašstî has not ' been identified with the 
modern Taxile’ (p. 130), since the latter form of 
the name is that by which it was known in the 
classical world. Büdámi, ‘a village . . . also 
called Vàt&pi' (p. 143), was hardly ‘ invaded 
by Siruttondar in 650 3.c.’. Kalinga is dis- 
missed in & line, with the bald words: ' This 
is the name of a country’; the history of the 
region is given at some length in the following 
entry, under the heading of the name of lung 
Kharavela’s capital oity, — Kahnganagata 
(pp. 156-9). A very strange entry 18 Murshi- 
dábüd, given under the corrupt Sanskiitized 
form of the name, Afukshudabad (p. 240); 
since this city was founded in the seventeenth 
century Dr. Law’s catalogue of its fine Mughal 
buildings seems hardly relevant, especially 
when no other important Muslim mte, not even 
Delhi, 18 mentioned. Equally strange is the 
entry Ndga ills, on the same page; nothing 
18 said whatever about the history of this wild 
part of Assam, though reference is made to its 
climate and anthropology. Also irrelevant is 
Palàéi (p. 245), under which we are told only of 
Chve's decisive battle of 1757. 

Critaciams and corrections of this kind 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. Never- 
theless, even as it stands the work ıs by no 
means useless; in fact it contams very 
valuable raw material which, if suitably re- 
organized and corrected, with additions in 
some places and abndgements in others, 
might be compiled into an excellent work of 
reference. As it stands the Historical geography 
of ancient India is very defective. We can 
only hope that the indefatigable Dr Law will 
goon produce a second, improved edition. 


A. L. BASHAM 
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P. H. L. Eacermonr: The chronology of 
the reign of Asoka Moriya: a com- 
parison of the data of the Asoka snsersp- 
tions and the data of the tradstson. 
xi 222 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956. 

° Guilders 29. 


Scholars have long tried to reconcile the 
chronology of the Puranas with that of the Pali 
Vamsas. After many published efforts and 
much private cogitation, every hypothesis 
remaining uncertain, Dr. Eggermont’s success 
seoms at first miraculous. The problem, how- 
ever, 18 complex : not to be settled incidentally 
in the course of wider historical research but 
demanding a special full-scale study. Moreover, 
& serious though quite unnecessary obstacle 
had been set up by certain high authorities 
about half a century ago: the Dipavamaa, 
lacking internal consistency and falling short 
of the linguistic and poetic standard of the 
Mahavamss, was relegated to the background. 
The author of the Mahávamsa had claimed to 
have improved the.‘ chronicle by making it 
consistent, balanced, and edifying, rousing 
the devout reader with pleasant miracles set 
in a smooth narrative. The Mahü&vamsa 18 & 
kavya, an artistic work designed for readers 
who find serious history dull, yet it has usually 
been preferred to the Dipavamsa by modern 
historians. 

The rehabilitation of the Dipavamsa began 
with Bareau (‘La date du Nurvana’, JA, 
1953) and is now complete. Dr. Eggermont 
shows that at least five different authors have 
contributed withm the space of two of its 
bhdnavdras (Nos. rv and v). If it lacks the 
virtues of consistency and balance this 18 
because many hands have contributed from 
time to time to ita record and, most fortu- 
nately, it has been preserved in this ancient 
form despite the composition of the Maha- 
vamsa. (The text is certainly in a very faulty 
state, having been neglected in favour of ite 
poetic rival and not being provided with a 
commentary. The Dipavamss& is in fact a 
specimen of thAdea of a very ancient type, more 
ancient and much more faithful than anything 
else extant. It has grown by acoretion, juxta- 
position, collection of materials, probably 
compilation from annals kept at courts and 
in vihdras (as noted by Hiuen Tsang several 
centuries later). Most Indian histories (in- 
cluding Kalhana’s) are kdvyas and their 
gources have disappeared. The extant thdsa 
hterature in India is far removed from ita 
technical description. Only the Dipavamea 
has survived alongside its kavya counterpart. 

Dr. Eggermont has thoroughly sifted the 
relevant parte of this unique work and com- 
pared it with other sources for Moriyan 
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chronology. Where discrepancies are found 
between the sources and within the Dipavamsa 
itself, he has shown how they have occurred 
end how and why certain revisions and 
fabrications were made. Two important 
sources of confusion and subsequent revision 
may be noted here: (1) in reading dates in a 
given era (whether of the Nirvana or of the 
consecration of a king) and particularly in 
relating two eras the month and if possible 
the day with which the years begin must be 
known (in the case of the Nirvana era the 
Ceylon tradition varied: as to the month of its 
origin, and, consequently as to the year of 
Aáoksa's reign which corresponded to certain 
dates in 1t) ; (2) in interpreting any date we 
must know whether the year given is the year 
current at the time of the event dated or the 
last year expired. By oareful attention to 
these details Dr. Eggermont has produced. his 
remarkable Synohronio Soheme (opp. p. 192), 
accounting for numerous slight discrepancies 
which have hitherto baffled students and dis- 
credited the tradition. His final scheme for the 
chronology of the main dates in the Nirvüna 
era seems to represent very old tradition, and 
harmonizes the Pali records of the kings of 
Magadha with those of the Puranas: he has 
reconstructed, he believes, an ancient rája- 
vamsa of Magadha which was used by both 
an early Dipavamsa writer (‘author X ’) and 
an early Purana writer on whose work the 
present Vayu Purana is based. In chapter 7 
he seta out to show that the oldest Vayu 
tradition recorded the so-called Saisunaga 
Dynasty in the same order as the Buddhist 
tradition and yielded the same figure of 218 
years from Ajatasatru 8 (= Nirvana) to the 
accession of Ašoka. As to the order of kings, 
it seems clear that the Puranas at some atage 
took Siésuniiga’s conquest of Avanti and 
supplanting of Pradyota’s descendants there’ 


, for a seizure of Magadha itself from a supposed 


Pradyota Dynasty and the founding of a new 
Magadhan dynasty. Given that Sisuniga 
and Bimbisira belong to the same dynasty, 
Si&unaga the usurper must then be made an 
ancestor of Bimbisaàra by rearranging the 
verses relating to them. 

In connexion with Adoka’s accession, the 
Pali tradition of Aéoka reigning for four years 
before being consecrated is regarded by 
Dr. Eggermont as a fabrication, by one of the 
Dipavamsa authors, m order to maintain the 
figure 218 for Asoka after certain earlier 
manipulations in the tradition (what these 
were is not clear, but the adjustment certamly 
brings the tradition into line with the inacrip- 
tions and the Purinas). This is the deomive 
point in reconnecting the three main sources ; 
it resulte also in establishing the Nirvana era 
originally recognized in Ceylon as 486 B.C., 
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which + 4 years — 10 months (from Vesakha 
to AsaJha) = 483 3.0. as later recognized (dis- 

regarding the still later oonfumon which 
resulted in the dating now current in Ceylon). 
The final fixing of the Aéokan chronology is 
established through the identification of the 
, Bolar eclipse of 249 B.o. as that of Afoka'a 

19th year known to the tradition. 

A curious flaw in the Mahivamsa chronology 
occurs at the beginning of ite 20th ohapter, 
where the reign of Asoka totals 41 years in flat 
contradiction to the author’s statement that 
he reigned for 37 years. It is remarkable that 
the kavya poet should have overlooked such a 
discrepanoy, but it may be noted here that 
the Tika (PTS, ed. p. 414), observing the 
difficulty, maintains that in the statements 
of the numbers of years separating the events 
mentioned there ia overlapping : this fantastio 
exegesis (18 (— 1) + 12 (— 1) + 4 (— 1) 
+ 3(— 1) + 4 = 37) perhaps preserved the 
flaw for us. In this case the discrepancy 
originated from complicated manipulations 
intended to establish: (a) that a council was 
held by Asoka, after the period of confusion 
in the Sangha, which established the Theravada 
as perfectly orthodox; and (b) that immedi- 
ately after the council the Theravada was 
established in Ceylon, the orthodoxy of the 
Ceylon School thus being guaranteed together 
with the direct succession of Mahinda as head 
of the entire Buddhist Sangha. 

On p. 100, L 26, read ‘In the fourth year 
after this the ruler’. 

On p. 80, 11. 17-18, read : 
(Kalingabodhijàteka) ^ mahayttedna ' 
alipa, however, may be Bloch’s), 

The English translation is not always very 
happy, and at times, as when the word ‘ fact’ 
is used, we are uncertain whether Dr. Egger- 
mont is referring to an event or merely to a 
statement in & text. As we read on we become 
accustomed to taking everything as hypo- 
thetical until at the end we can—especially 
if we have made plenty of notes in the margin— 
look back over the complex structure and see 
what finally stands. More cross references 
would have been helpful. There 1s, unfortu- 
nately, no index. 

It is to be hoped that this work, which 
initiates & new epoch in the investigation of 
Indian and Ceylonese history, will soon be 
followed by mmular studies on other periods. 
Among Pali historical texts not used by 
Dr. Eggermont we should note the Samanta- 
pasidska (VinA) and ite Teka the Sdratthadt- 
pani, the Mahdbodhivamsa, and the Maa. 
vamsa Tika, all of which contain ancient 
traditions from the old Atthakathé of Ceylon. 
Their sifting should produce further evidence 
for Moriyan chronology and the revisions it 
underwent in Ceylonese historiography, besides 


‘ Jat. IY, 236 
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filing in numerons details of the record (e.g. 
Aéoka’s birth and relations with the Ajivakas, 
in MvT). 


A. K. WARDER 


Lupo Roonsr (ed. and tr.): Vacaspati 
Misra : Vyaveharaciniamans, a digest 
on Hindu legal procedure, critically 
edited with sniroductson, annotated 
translation and a wes.  (Gentse 
Orientalistische Bijdragen, 1.) xiv, 
414 pp. Gent: [offset-typo N.V. 
Drukkerij L. Vanmelle], 1956. 


It is many years since a dharmagasira work 
was published in Europe and Dr. Rocher’s 
initiative 18 to be praised not merely for his 
publishing for the first time an outstanding 
product of an ontstandmg author, but more 
particularly for reviving in this part of the 
world an active interest in a system which has 
there fallen into neglect and which has yet to 
attract the attention of other continents (ex- 
cluding, of course, ita home). This painstaking 
and erudite edition 1s an auspicious beginning 
to what promises to be a very fruitful, 1f as yet 
unfortunately isolated, career. 

Vücaspati (c. 1450-1500), famed no less as a 
logician than as a jurist, wrote the Vtwdda- 
cintémans, which was constantly consulted as 
a. legal textbook in his home-province (Mithila) 
until 1956. This, a companion work, remained 
in manuscript because the indigenous system 
of civil and oriminal procedure had been very 
largely obsolete in Northern India long before 
the British period, and was officially abandoned 
by the Impertal power in the course of the 
nineteenth century. But if its academic 
value remained great, its practical utility, 
though potential until publication, was far 
from negligible. One deplores the lack of 
interest taken by the ruling power in the 
conservation and publication of first-rate 
Indian legal texts, which were the medium of 
the dharmaédsira that it was obliged by statute 
to administer to Hindu litiganta in matters of 
personal law. Is it superfluous to ask why 
this excellent specimen of ite art had to await 
publication by a Belgian in the very year that 
India, tired of the Anglo-Hindu law, virtually 
abohshed it? Vacaspati’s illustrations of pro- 
cedural, inaluding evidential, rules carry 
information on substantive legal practices. 
For example we are told exploitly that acquusi- 
tion by one coparoener gave another a right of 
ownership in the object acquired. How handy 
this authority would have been in 1860 
when Sriram Venkatasobhsa v. Venkataramaya 
(1 Norton 189), or ın 1863 when the funda- 
mental cage of Katama Natcliar (9 M.I.A. 539) 
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was decided! Authority of equal force and 
suasrve effect was available m Colebrooke’s 
translation of a part of the Afsaksara, but 
British judges could not see it. 

The text presented here is valuable not 
merely for Vacaspati’s intellectual brilliance 
but also for his testimony as to the wording 
of the very numerous smrts authorities he so 
ingeniously arranges and relies upon. Perhaps 
Dr. Rocher’s choice of readings where his 
manuscripts differed is at times artificial, for 
readings making better sense (e.g. af 19° and 
68) are excluded if a ‘strict application of 
the rules of textual criticiam’ will not admit 
them.’ The translation at places leaves some- 
thing to be desired: linguistically generally 
possible, 16 occasionally seems to fall into the 
pit which juridical no less than other varieties 
of Sanskrit digs before the feet of the etymo- 
logically and grammatically trained student 
whose cultural and technical equipment still 
has progress to make. Imagination is some- 
times called for where the text is ambiguous. 
For example at 442! we are faced with the 
following, where the smrit refers to the eviden- 
tl value of documenta as against witnesses 
and particularizes those written in one's own 
hand, i.e. holograph. Vacaspati comments : 


sva-hastenets—tal—lekhya-pramanyena yo 
*bhiyojyas tal=likhtam tty=-arthah. 


Dr. Rocher translates: '''In one’s own 
handwriting " means: a document written by 
& person who is bound to prove the evidential 
validity of that document’. But the present 
reviewer would prefer, ‘ written by the party 
who wil be legally bound if the document is 
to be relied upon as evidence (Le. written by 
the party against whom it is adduced, not 
by the adducing party himself)’. The whole 
point 1s that whereas documents dictated to or 
drafted by others cannot be used as evidence 
without oral evidence as to their authenticity, 
such evidence is not required. to support a 
holograph, provided that it is put in on behalf 
of someone other than the writer: for one 
cannot be allowed to manufacture one’s own 
evidence. In similar ways a number of tranala- 
tions should be watched rather warily, among 
them in particular those at 72, 117, 142°, 15219, 
170%, 246°, 24619, 4324, 4625, 482, 4835, 496, 
and 736. It follows that whereas the Sanskrit 
text is a thoroughly recommendable contribu- 
tion to learning, for which we must be grateful, 
comparative lawyers and students of institu- 
tions should make further inquiries before 
relying upon the actual wording of the transla- 
tion m those places. Most of these defects are, 
however, matters of opinion and do not in 
themselves detract from the learned editor’s 
zeal or extraordinary perseverance, qualities to 
which we owe a very helpful volume. In his 
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next production we may hope that he will not 
neglect to supply an index and, an adequate 
number of cross-references. 


J. DUNGAN M. DERBETT 


VERRIER ELWIN: The religion of an 
Indian tribe. xxiv, 597 pp., 72 plates, 
63 text-figures, 2 maps. London, 
Bombay, etc.: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. 50s. 


Verrier Elwin’s unparalleled contribution to 
Indian ethnography has been further enhanced 
by this comprehensive account of the religion 
of the Saoras, a Munda-speaking hill-tribe of 
Orissa. As his earlier work The Muria and 
Mir ghotul is the most detailed description 
of the youth-dormitory ever written, so the 
present volume is the most detailed account 
of &n Indian tribal religion that ever flowed 
from an anthropologist’s pen. Elwin’s theo- 
logical training becomes apparent in the syste- 
matio classification of the various aspects of 
religious behaviour, such as, for instance, the 
forma of prayer, and throughout the book one 
senses his genuine sympathy for Saora practices 
and beliefs. He treats them as a system and a 
philosophy as worthy of respect as any of the 
more advanced religions. 

The principal value of this scholarly and 
at the same time fascinating book 1s the insight 
it gives us into a tribal religion characterized 
by a most unusual form of shamanism. The 
basis of the Saora’s world view هذ‎ the belief 
in two worlds standing in continuous inter- 
communication. The one world 1s that of the 
living and the other is the underworld peopled 
by gods and ancestors, and, most important 
of all, by the tutelaries, who maintain com- 
munications between the two worlds. It is 
these tutelaries who approach human beings 
with proposals of marriage, and anyone 
rejecting such an offer falls ill and is subject to 
nightmares and attacks of madness, until he 
or she acquiesces and a marriage is arranged 
with the visitor from the underworld. This 
marriage serves at the game time as the human 
partner’s mitiation into the status of shaman. 
Henceforth the shaman regularly sees the 
tutelary and sometimes visita him or her in the 
underworld. It is believed that a female 
shaman will even bear children to her tutelary 
husband, and that these children removed at 
the time of birth (which is a dream-experience) 
live henceforth ın the underworld but ooca- 
sionally visit the mother. 

The verbatim accounts of their experiences 
in the underworld, which Elwin obtained from 
some of the Sacra shamans are dooumenta 
unique in Indian anthropology, and of supreme 
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importance for the understanding of ecstatic 
religions. Though a shaman ıs chosen for his 
role as intermediary by a tutelary, once 
established he may be possessed by any god 
or ghost. While in trance the shaman is only 
semi-conscious and the words he utters are 
believed to be those of the deity or spint 
possessing him. He is essentially an inter- 
mediary between the world of men and the 
spirit-world, and as the mate of a tutelary he 
has, 80 to say, his feet in both camps. The 
extraordinary matter of fact way ın which the 
shamans of many primitive tribes speak of 
their encounters with gupernatural beings 
becomes here explicable. As the husband (or 
wife) of a tutelary the Sacra shaman looks 
upon the denizens of the underworld aa 
familiar and in no way terrifying beings, and 
he is as much at home with them as with 
his human friends. This explains how it is 
that a shaman will argue and bargain with a 
spirit, whose demands appear too difficult 
to satisfy. 

The experiences of shamans in a trance seem 
to have some similanty with those reported 
to be produced by such drugs as mescalin ; 
thus a female shaman told Elwin: ‘When a 
god comes, everything looks beautiful to 
me’, 

It is Verrier Elwin’s abiding merit to have 
gained the confidence of so many Saora 
shamans, and to have recorded the verbaliza- 
tion of their ecstatic experiences 1n so faithful 
a manner. What he learnt of the Ssora’s 
contact with the world of sapernatural beings 
may be of great help in an appreciation of many 
Indian mystery cults. For ıt is very likely 
that similar experiences played a role in 
Tantrism and related forms of Hinduism. 

Different from the shamans, who stand in 
direct communication with the world of gods 
and spirita, are the hereditary priests, who 
officiate at agricultural feasts, funeral rites, 
and other sacrifices, and occupy & position of 
authority in the village. A priest need not have 
direct access to the spirit world by way of 
trance-experiences, but holders of the priestly 
office are not debarred from becoming shatoans. 
It is worth noting that whereas women are 
excluded from priestly funotions among the 
Saoras no less than among other Middle Indian 
tribes, some of the most prominent shamans 
are women. 

Unlike the priest, whose functions are 
limited to his village community, the shaman 
can extend his services to anyone willing to 
employ him. The chentéle of well-known 
shamans extends over many villagea, and their 
activities must play an important part in the 
shaping of inter-village relations. 

While great emphasis is nghtly put on the 
shaman’s central position in Saora religion, 
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the book also deals at great length with the 
Saora pantheon, ntes of fertility, rites for the 
dead, the cause and cure of disease, and the 
nature of Saora sacrifice. To do justice to 
Elwin’s treatment of all these subjects is 
impossible in a short review, and I shall confine 
myself to mentioning some of the points raised. 
in the three final chapters entitled ' The Saora 
ethio'. The Saoras distinguish between ukka, 
tribal custom supported by secular controle 
but not by supernatural sanctions, and. erst, 
taboos, the breach of which results 1n automatic 
supernatural sanctions. A breach of erat 
brings about a state of pollution in which a 
person is liable to serious danger, whereas even 
grave offences against ukka expose the offender 
to fines or other secular penalties, but not to 
supernatural sanctions. The status of the actor 
may determine the nature of an offence ; while 
adultery is eras when committed by pneste and 
shamans, it is only an offence against ukka 
in the case of ordinary people. Thus it appears 
that though not indifferent to human be- 
haviour, the gods and spirits are selective in 
the choice of offences of which they take 
cognizance. On the whole it would seem that 
the belief in supernatural beings has a powerful 
influence on behaviour; oaths, for instance, 
are taken very seriously and in these certain 
deities are called upon to witness human 
actions. In so far as Saoras aie concerned, 
therefore, Elwin rejects the idea that tribal 
morality exista independently of religion. 

As a study in primitive religion the book is. 
of absorbing interest, and it would be un- 
generous to complain that it does not also 
contain a full account of Saora Jonship- 
behaviour and political organization. These 
and other subjects of concern to anthropolo- 
gists are treated only cursorily in the Introduc- 
tion, and the author has obviously regaı ded 
them as of little relevance to his central theme. 
But it would be a sad day for anthropology if 
we insisted that every anthropologist should 
primarily concentrate on the study of kinship 
and social structure; the wide fields of man’s 
relations with the supernatural world are as 
worthy of a scholar's attention, and in the 
present book Verner Elwin has convincingly 
shown how rich a harvest remains still to be 
gathered. 


CO. VON FUREH-HAIMENDORYE 


RALPH PIERIS : Sinhalese social organiza~ 
tion : the Kandgan period. xii, 311 pp. 
Colombo: The Ceylon University 
Press Board, 1956. Rs. 10. 


This book contains seven sections, entitled 
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respectively ‘Government’, ‘The village’, 
‘Revenue and service’, ‘The legal system’, 
‘ Social stratification ', ° Kinship and marriage’, 
and ‘ An isolated province (Nuvarakalavrya) ’. 
It provides a useful summary under these 
headings of the conditions in these various 
fields which prevailed in the Kandyan kingdom 
before 1815 &nd. were partially preserved in the 
early days of British administration. The social 
history of this period is fairly well dooumented, 
in comparison with that of the earher king- 
doms in the low country; Dr. Pieris plans a 
subsequent volume on the stresses to which 
the Kandyan society was subjected during the 
nineteenth century. Some of the Sinhalese 
words which occur in the text are not very 
clearly defined ; for instance, the title moho#tala 
18 nowhere specifically explamed in the text. 
But the useful glossarial index partially makes 
good this loss. The section on social stratafica- 
tion contains some account of the various kinds 
of names borne by the Sinhalese, on which 
subject further information would have been 
welcome. The last two sections of the book are 
especially interesting as dealing with subjeota 
on which summarized information 18 not easily 
found elsewhere. The section on kinship and 
marriage, and the de facto polyandry prevalent 
in the Kandyan kingdom, contains an acoount 
of Sinhalese relationships in the system of 
* cross-cousin ' marriages ; 8 consistent oroes- 
cousm system becomes so complicated (in the 
terms of our Western system) that a statement 
such as ° Rule 5: It 18 not considered improper 
for a man to marry his paternal grandmother’s 
brother’s wife’s mster’s danghter, though she 
stands ın the relation of cousin to that man's 
wife’ is hardly olear, even with the table 
provided (p. 219). The inclusion of the section 
on a jungle area of the lowlands is welcome, 
as these virtually independent regions are 
seldom discussed, though they have naturally 
had a characteristic life of their own (based 
largely on the chena) which differs from that 
of the normal Kandyan villege. 

It is perhaps surprising that there is no dis- 
cussion of the religious observances of the 
Kandyan peoples. 

Textual pomte: on p. 83, the key to the 
figure I takes some finding (it is to be found 
on the unnumbered page containing the lat 
of illustrationg) and on p. 88 the first, sentence 
refers to a different subject and should be 
omitted. On p. 270 by &n error several works 
of H. O. P. Bell appear to be attributed to 
A. L. Basham. The romanization of Sinhalese 
words throughout the book is indifferently 
carried out; and is the plural form radavd, 
which occurs several times, in normal use ? 


©. H. B. REYNOLDS 
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JOHN Lyman Bisnop: The colloqusal 
shori story in China: a study of the 
San-yen collections. (Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute Studies, xiv.) xiv, 
144 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
208.) 


The study of the cclloquial short story has 
undergone many changes in the last few 
decades, and an up-to-date account in Enghsh 
would be very useful indeed. Dr. Bishop has 
attempted, in the first two chapters of this 
book (the rest of ıt ia devoted to translation), 
to give such an account. 

There is one objection which must be made 
to Dr. Bishop’s treatment. , It concerns the 
question of datang the stories, his attitude to 
which is expreesed as follows : 


‘when we find stories written m a fully 
developed colloquial medium, we may be 
sure they represent a much later develop- 
ment than the tentative colloquial style of 
the early Yüan p'ing-hua ’ (p. 16). 


The comparison with the p'sng-hua is a mis- 
leading one, for there is a good deal of evidence 
to show that not only was there a ' developed 
colloquial medium’ m early Yuan time, but 
that some of the colloquial short stones were 
written down in muck their present form as 
early as the Sung dynasty. This evidence takes 
in language, official titles, place-names, and 80 
forth. The pioneer work in the fleld, and one 
to which, judging by his bibliography, Dr. 
Bishop has not had access, 18 Cheng Chen-to's 
ft iR SE Ming Ching erh iai ti p'ing hua chi 
BA 1 — 4X fm) ZB RS ff (Chung kuo wen 
hsuehlun chi FF B] X 8+ ÊR SÉ, Shanghe, 
1934, 530-677). 

There are at least two passages where this 
neglect of the questian of dating becomes 
apparent. The first concerns the love stories : 


* The relative disproportion between erotic 
description and the rest of the plot in this 
and other stories, suggests that the love 
element was at first a minor strand in stories 
primarily concerned with detection of crime, 
Buddhist miracles, or chivalric deeds and 
gradually, by virtue of its appeal to 
audiences, assumed increasing emphaais and 
more expanded treatment until the original 
story was changed to all intents into a love 
story ' (p. 38). 


These remarks are robbed of their effect 
when one considers that of the five love stories 
mentioned, one is believed to be of Sung 
composition, while two are actually set in the 
Ming dynasty. Secondly, on p. 41, where some 
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doubt is expressed as to whether a document 
quoted in one of the stories could have been 
the production of an oral narrator, there need 
in fact have been no doubt whatever, for that 
particular story has been assigned (cf. Cheng 
Chen-to, op. cit., 569) to the end of the Ming 
dynasty. 

Dr. Bishop's attitude to the question of 
dating cannot be said to have affected his 
principal aim, which was to describe those 
features which distinguish the colloquial short 
story as a genre, and no doubt to that extent 
this part of the book wil be found very 
useful It has merely impaired his description 
of the changes which occurred within the 
genre from Sung time onwards. 

The latter part of the book contains four 
representative stories, translated in full, and 
provided with notes. 


P. D. HANAN 


MADELEINE HALLADE: Aris de l Aste 
ancienne: thèmes et motifs. HI. La 
Chine. (Publications du Musée Guimet. 
Recherches et Documents d’Art et 
d’Archéologie, Tom. v.) [iv], 93 pp., 
[plates] xxix-nLvu, map. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956. Fr. 800. 


This study of the subjects and motives of 
the arte of China follows two similarly planned 
surveys by the same author, the first of the 
arte of India, the second of-those of South East 
Asia. Others on Central Asia and Japan are 
promised.’ The aim of each book is to provide 
the student with an Ulustrated summary of the 
art-motives of each region with indications of 
their first appearance and subsequent evolu- 
tion. He is thus enabled to appreciate the 
modifications they underwent as they passed 
from one cultural region to its neighbours or 
were transferred from one art-medium to 
another. 

The present volume contains 19 pages of 
pen-and-ink aketches, some 200 m all. Each 
of these pages is faced by another of descrip- 
tive captions and followed by about 1,000 
words of text, explaining the motives in their 
cultural and historical setting. The first part 
of the book is concerned with the struoture of 
tombs, with religious &rchiteoture, and with 
Buddhist soulpture and iconography. The 
second part traces the development of forms 
and of linear, zoomorphic, and floral motives, 
mainly as manifested in bronze and stone, 
from the earhest periods to the end of the 
T'ang, with a few later specimens for com- 
parison. A well-planned chronological table 
relates historical events and religious move- 
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mente to dynastic periods, styles, and archaco- 
logical sites and monumenta. 

The author recognizes the limitations im- 
posed by her method and wisely confines her 
illustrations to those with well-defined outhnes. 
Some lack of balance in the selection is mevit- 
able, but there are lacunge which could be filled 
without difficulty. In the chronological table, 
for instance, the blank space reserved for ' sites 
archéologiques ' against ‘ Styles Yin-Tcheou et 
Moyen-Tcheou' should be occupied by Hsin 
Teun (Hsun Hmen), a well-known and pro- 
ductive mte. The drawings of tomb-plans 
omit that of the famous ‘royal tombs’ at 
An-yang, the great square pits with inclined 
approaches to each of the four sides, though 
these are described, somewhat inaccurately, 1n 
the text. 

There is a short bibliography, and the 
captions to the drawings indicate the where- 
abouts of monuments in China and of objects 
in European and American museums. Photo- 
graphs of most of them exist in published 
writings, and if references to these were given 
in the captions, the student would be led on 
from his initiation to recognize the details and 
appreciate the spirit of the originals. The 
addition of such references in forthcoming 
numbers of this valuable series would increase 
ita usefulness. 


S. HOWARD HANSPORD 


Max Lorne: Chinese Bronze Age 
weapons : the Werner Jannings Collec- 
tion in the Chinese National Palace 
Museum, Peking. xv, 233 pp., 46 
plates, 108 figs., map. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, [1956]. £T. 


This important work 1s essentially a descrip- 
fave catalogue of the Werner Janmings Collec- 
tion of bronze weapons of the Shang and Chou 
Dynasties, assembled by Mr. Jannings during 
many years of residence and travel ın China, 
acquired by the Chinese government in 1946, 
and now housed ım the National Palace 
Museum, Peking. The collection is sufficiently 
large and representative, however, to have 
provided the inspiration and material for a 
general and much needed study of Bronze Age 
weapons, the finest of which rival the ritual 
vessels themselves in beauty of design and 
quality of workmanship. Some, indeed, like 
the vessels, are ceremonial equipment, rather 
than weapons of war. 

The introduction 18 concerned mainly with 
the definition of types, and comprises five 
chapters covering respectively the axes, spear- 
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heads, dagger-axes, knives and daggers, and 
swords, and a sixth entitled ‘Siberia in the 
Early Bronze Age’. The first chapter propcees 
a typology of axes, including dagger-axes, in 
18 categories, 12 of the socketed, and 6 of the 
tanged types. From an examination of these 
and of what appear to be related types from 
sources to the north of Chma and as far away 
as Luristan and Mesopotamia, Professor Loohr 
reaches a tentative but well-reasoned conclu- 
sion that the tanged types originated in China 
proper, whilst the practice of hafting by sockets 
and shaft-holes was an early intrusion from the 
north, 

There are good explanations of the forms 
and functions of the weapons, illustrated by 
excellent drawings. Most are convincing, an 
exception being a detail of the hafting of 
dagger-axes, ko. In Shang pictograms the 
haft is shown protruding above the transverse 
blade and curved backward towards the tang, 
a feature not easily accounted for The ex. 
planation given is that the wooden stick was 
‘thickened and bent back at the upper end’, 
a procedure difficult to visuahze The thickened 
projection would seem to represent a cap or 
finial, of a material at present unknown, 
perhaps fitted to prevent the head from flying 
off the haft, as well as to give 1t additional 
weight. In late Chou times such finials were 
made of bronze and in the form of a bird, like 
& specimen 1n the collection on Plate xxxi. 
Here, as in the early pictograms, the extension 
is so shaped that, 1f seen in silhouette, it 
would appear to be ‘thickened and bent 
back '. 

Typological schemes for the other weapons 
follow that for the axes, but the most interest- 
ing and stimulating of the introductory 
chapters 1s the last, which is concerned with 
the chronology of the Siberian metal age and 
ita relation to that of China. The author 
observes the complete lack of primitive Chinese 
weapon types, and also that certain familar 
types appear to be foreign, but are absent from 
the Minusinsk material. Bearing in mind that 
the nomad herdamen of the Eurasian steppes 
had contacts with Western Asia from very 
early times and that the Mesopotamian bronzo 
culture of the fourth millennium 5.0 antedates 
the earliest of which we have knowledge in 
China by some 2,000 years, he feels that the 
former must have been somehow  instru- 
mental in the rise of China’s bronze industry. 
This hypothesis would be strengthened if it 
could be shown that a Bronze Age culture 
existed in Siber1a earher than that of the Shang 
Dynasty. A careful comparison of finds fram 
sites in Russia with those of the Andronovo 
culture, that of Siberia’s earliest Bronze Age, 
leads the author to postulate a date not earlier 
than c. 1700-1600 for the latter, and c. 1300 
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for the beginnings of the subsequent Karasuk 
peuod. The Karasuk culture قد‎ the first to 
show analogies with Suiyuan and North China. 
It waa the appearance of certain tools and 
weapons previously regarded as characteristic 
of the nomad culture, such as the Karasuk 
knives with arched backs and animal-head 
pommels, among Shang material from Anyang, 
that gave rise to the perplexing problem of 
their place of omgin. While ‘inclined to 
surmise the existence of a pre-Anyang metal 
stage within present-day China’s confines’, 
a view that recent excavations have confirmed, 
Professor Loehr offers the choice of several 
explanations. The one he favours is that the 
Northern style as manifested in the Anyang 
tools and weapons was but an intruder, 
genuinely foreign, and that northern nomadic 
folk possessing a 8572-6 of their own derived. 
from Siberia were in contact with the Shang, 
reflections of their art bemg found at Anyang 
in the guise of superior Shang craftemanship. 
It may well be that we are on the threshold 
of discoveries that will throw further hght on 
the mystery. 

The catalogue desciiptions are carefully 
prepared and fully referenced, and the book 18 
beautifully produced with fine collotype 
illustrations. 


S. HOWARD HANSFORD 


Homer H. Duss and P'an Lo-cat (tr.) : 
The hestory of the Former Han dynasty, 
by Pan Ku. Translatson, Vol. three : 
Imperial annals x1 and xir and The 
memor of Wang Mang. xv, 563 pp. | 
Baltimore: Waverly Press, Ine., 
1955. $7.50. 


The third and final volume of translation 
from Pan Ku's Han shu completes the seres 
of which Vols. 1 and 2 were published 1n 1938 
and 1944. The present volume completes the 
Annals, chi, which provide the history’s 
chronological skeleton. and bring the history 
to the last two legitamate emperors of the 
Former Han, Ai-ti and P'ing-ti (Han shu, 
11 and 12). 

Much more important than these two short 
chapters, however, is the long biography of 
Wang Mang (Han shu, 99) which occupies 
the bulk of this volume. Smce Wang Mang, 
ın the eyes of the traditional Chinese historian, 
was & usurper standing outeide the legitimate 
hne of succession, no Annals were composed 
for his reign, and the biography combines the 
functions of a normal leh-chuan with that of 
the missing Annals for the period from A.D. 6 
to A.D. 23. The resulting account is far 
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superior to the dry and extremely terse Annals 
translated in Vols. 1 and 2, and the Western 
reader will gain a much more accurate apprecia- 
tion of Pan Ku’s skill as a historian from this 
volume than from 1ite predecessors. Professor 
Dubs’ somewhat heavy-handed translation, 
even if at some times over-hteral, is in the 
main accurate, and a great improvement on 
the existing vermons of Sargent, Wang Mang, 
Shanghai, 1947 (first part only), and Stango, 
* Die Monographie uber Wang Mang’ (in 
Abhandlungen f.d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
xxi, 3, 1938). 

As in the previous volumes the notes are 
confined for the most part to textual matters, 
and additional information contained in other 
parte of the Han shu is reserved for publication 
in an onomasticon, which together with a 
prolegomenon on the work and ite authors, 
aie yet to appear. The inconvenience of this 
arrangement, which has robbed the previous 
volames of much of their value as works of 
reference, 18 not so acute in the present case, 
as there is relatively little additional material 
on Wang Mang’s reign elsewhere in the Han 
shu. 

Professor Dubs gives us m the present 
volume an integral translation of the most 
important additional passages which come 
from the ° Treatise on food and goods’ (Han 
shu, 24). This contains a number of errors 
which might have been avoided by reference to 
Dr. wann's translation in her Food and money 
in ancent China, 1960. Professor Dubs 
provides a few numismatio notes, but these 
make no reference to standard Chinese and 
Japanese studies, and in general the passages 
from the Treatise add nothing to Dr. Swann’s 
version. 

Apart from these translations, Professor 
Dubs contnbutes short introductions to the 
individual sections, and gives brief notes on 
various customs and the dating of eclipses. 
In addition he reprints in slightly revised form 
two articles, one on ‘ Wang Mang’s economic 
reforms °, formerly printed in T“oung pao, 
xxxv, 4, 1940, and another on ‘ Solar eclipses 
during the Former Han period’, which 
appeared in Ossris, v, 1938. 

Professor Dubs’ labours now provide in 
translation an excellent example of the 
annalistic style of history writing in China. 
The Western reader for whom such transla- 
tions are presumably designed may also now 
read two of the histoncally more interesting 
Treatises, chsh, from Pan Ku's great history in 
the excellent translations of Hulsewé and 
Swann. For Professor Dubs’ work to fulfil 
ita true value to the sinologue, it is to be hoped 
that the promised onomasticon and pro- 
legomenon will be soon forthcoming. 

D. C. TWITOHETT 
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JOSEPH NEEDHAM : Science and civilisa- 
tion in China. Vol. 2. History of 
scientific thought. xxiv, 697 pp., 7 
plates. Cambridge : University Press, 
1956. 80s. 


This second volume completes the ‘ Pre- 
liminary onentations’ of Dr. Needham’s 
history. Where Vol. 1 gave us an outline of 
Chinese history, the present volume completes 
the necessary background by providing an 
extremely detailed and comprehensive analysis 
of various currents of Chinese philosophy and 
attempting to discover which factors were 
favourable to the growth of a scientific outlook, 
and which inhibitory. 

The author's view of history was for the 
most part a conventional one, limited to the 
economuic-social fields. His treatment of 
philosophy is, however, a very controversial 
and unconventional one, and his readers should 
be warned that much of the present volume 
represents a very personal reading of Chinese 
thought. I do not wish in any way to belittle 
the author’s achievement. The volume presents 
the Western reader for the first time with an 
integrated history of Chinese philosophy which 
attempta to penetrate beyond the surface 


_ phenomena which are to be found in the con- 


ventional histories such as that of Feng Yu-lan. 
Many of the author's theories are hıghly 
original, and provide stimulating pointe of 
departure for future research. Nevertheless, 
the non-sinological reader for whom the book 
is designed, should be plainly warned that the 
author is pleading a special case, and that in 
many instances his views would not be 
accepted by the majority of sinologues. 

It is manifestly beyond the scope of & 
review to deal in detail with this whole 
volume, which contains nearly 600 pages of 
text, or to give a systematic criticism of the 
author’s views and translations. I shall limit 
myself to commenting on & number of general 
points which it seems to raise. 

One of the most difficult problems in dealing 
with Chinese philosophical writing is that of 
translation. The present volume might well 
have contained a disoussion of the deep 
relationship between the nature of the Chinese 
language, with ite fundamental avoidance of 
the particular in favour of generalized state- 
ment, and the type of philosophical writing 
which has been current in China. Such a 
discussion might also have stressed the great 
changes which are forced on the translator 
by the very difference between the Chinese 
and English languages, The lay reader of this 
volume can have no appreciation of the un- 
avoidable changes from the general to the 
particular which are forced on the translator 
in practically every sentence. 
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I algo wonder how far a close knowledge of 
Western parallels can be a hindrance rather 
than & help in works of this type. Hulsewé, 
in his recent study of Han law, has pointed 
this danger very clearly. and the present 
volume contains many points of over-emphasis 
which arse from Dr. Needham’s formidable 
erudition in Western scienafio hterature. In 
the case of purely technological material, 
such as the later volumes will cover, the 
relevant Chinese texte have survived in the 
most part without commentaries, and are 
frequently unintelligible except when read in 
the light of analogy with foreign parallels. 
But in the case of philosophy 1b 18 extremely 
easy to read into texts written in impre- 
cise language technical meanings which would 
never have occurred to the author or his oon- 
temporary readers. It is, in fact, one of the 
most curious features of Chinese philosophical 
writing in the two and a half millennia for 
which we have documentation that there has 
been a general disinohnataon to draw the full 
mnpheations from well-known texte, and vo 
follow ımphed hnes of thought to a logical 
conclusion. Unless we check carefully with 
later commentators, it is frequently possible 
to lay stress on implied theories which were 
in fact ignored by later scholars. Many 
of the extremely interesting theories and 
speculations in Chuang tzu, for example, were 
never developed or given attention in the com- 
mentanes of later scholars because they were 
marginal to the ethical preoccupations of the 
philosophers of all schools. 

Dr. Needham’s major theme is that Taoism 
represented the forces of progress and 
democracy on the one hand, and the quiring 
attitude of mind and interest in nature on the 
other, which made possible the development 
of the descriptive sciences Confucianism, on 
the other side, is identified with the spirit of 
autocracy and conservatism, and the inhibitory 
patterns of thought which stifled scientific 
thought. The section on the Neo-Confucians, 
in which the author shows how these two 
strands of thought were combined into their 
most frintful combination, is perhaps the most 
important part of the book. 

The section on Taoism قد‎ also important 
and deserves serious attention. It is most 
pleasing to seo the author's reaction from the 
generally accepted view of the early Taoist 
authors as essentially mystios, and to read 
at last an account of the remarkable cosmo- 
logical and soientific theories contamed m 
Chuang tzu and Lieh tzu. This aspect of the 
classical Taoist writers urgently required 
attention. However, I feel that the author 
has swang from one extreme view to the other. 
For instance, in laying stress on Chuang tzu's 
Minute observations of nature, the author 
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presents this to his readers as a type of 
‘soientafic observation, I feel that the ime 
between a consummate literary artist, seeking 
forceful umagery and material for parables in 
nature around him, and a ° scientific’ observer 
is a very diffioult one to define save 1n terms of 
motive. The preoccupation of the Taosts 
with nature is partly due to the fact that 
whereas the major Taoist writers of the pre- 
Han period were all writers in an essentially 
poetic style, their Confucian contemporaries 
wrote in much more straightforward terms and 
restricted their topice to a great extent to 
human relationships, and thus had no need 
for imagery drawn from nature. The Taoist 
attatude may also be defined by suggesting 
that the Taoista viewed man and his activities 
in a much broader context than the Con- 
fucians. Whether or not Taoist observation 
was essentially scientific in its motives, or was 
indeed specifically Taoist, it is impossible to 
say, but 1t did provide the Taoist writer with 
the means by which he could place man in his 
proper and relatively lowly place m the 
universe. 

The seotion on the origins of the Taoists 
seems to me rather unsatisfaotory. The 
grouping of the very heterogeneous elements 
under the name Z'ao-chia هد‎ a late one, uf we 
are to believe Creel, beginning in the first 
century 8.0. One wonders how much of 
the highly developed and sophistacated thought 
m the CÀuang-izu corpus really has anything 
to do with the recluses and ww shaman, and 
how far these are cited merely as symbolic 
figures of the forces antagonistic to authority 
and the social status quo. There can be no 
doubt that the author (ic there was one author) 
of Chuang-tzu was deeply involved in the con- 
troversies of the professional philosophers of 
his time, and. we have no means of telling how 
original his theories were, or what develop- 
ments preceded them. It is not permissible 
to surmount the question of who were the 
Taoite in pre-Han times aa the author has 
done, by lumping together not only the very 
mixed company who were accepted as Tao- 
chia by the first century B 0., but also others 
such as the Nung-chia who happen to fit his 
theories of Taoist collectivism. 

The author has performed & very useful 
task in showing the continuity between the 
classical Taoist writers and those of the middle 
ages. Superfloially the differences appear to be 
overwhelming, but Dr. Needham has provided 
some important links between the pre-Han 
Taoiste and the later writers who were so 
masterfully deseribed by Maspero. 

The account of the political umplicataons of 
Taoism 18 also interesting, though the author’s 
view has been foreshadowed by several writers 
both in Europe and Japan. All historians 
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would follow Dr. Needham in considering 
Taoism as a philosophy with democratic ım- 
plications, and an ideology profoundly opposed 
to Confucian conformism and authoritarianism. 
It ıs much more doubtful whether we can 
accept the theory that the Taoists’ golden 
age is a folk-memory of a primitive collective 
society. Certamly very few scholars could 
accept the extraordinary mistranalation of the 
T'ao-t&-ching following Hou Wai-lu. Admittedly 
it is often difficult to decide precisely what the 
Tao-té-ching means, but it is usually easier to 
say what it does not mean, and Hou Wai-lu’s 
interpretation 18 clearly in the latter category. 
In fact this reading is an attempt to force from 
the text & meaning acceptable to current 
orthodoxy, which هد‎ exactly parallel to the 
attempta of the traditional Confucian scholars 
to force their own moral concepts into the 
Odes. I feel that it is a pity that the author 
should have felt it necessary to back up what is 
fundamentally a sound oase by such dubious 
evidence. 

In the political field also, the author has 
done leas than justice to the part played by the 
Buddhists in medieval society. It is clear that 
whereas Dr. Needham is atrongly attracted by 
Taoism, his reaction to Buddhism is not so 
favourable, While I share this outlook to some 
extent, the author's contention that in general 
the Buddhist religion was a negative if not 
inhibitory factor in Chinese 85001657 and 
thought is certainly untrue. There seems little 
doubt that, during the fourth-ninth centuries, 
much of the best of the ‘Taoist’ stream of 
Chinese thinking was directed into the newer, 
and more specifically Chinese schools of 
Buddhism. This is more particularly true of 
the mystical and contemplative type of writing, 
but it 18 algo true that some of these writers 
show in their work a degree of observation of 
n&ture which is hardly inferior to the writers of 
the pre-Ch'in period. A Buddhist monk wrote 
the best account of a foreign country ever 
written by a Chinese from first-hand observa- 
tion and inquiry, the Het Y&-chi. The im- 
portance of Buddhist contributions in lnguis- 
tics, logic, and mathematics 1s considerable, 
while Buddhist travellers introduced a number 
of new techniques from India and the West. 

As an ants-authoritarian force in Chinese 
society, at least as good a case as that made by 
the author for the Tacista could easily be made 


for the Buddhists. Buddhism as a factor in | 


secret societies and rebellious movements 
springs to mind as readily as does Taoism, 
and there can be no doubt after reading the 
polemic writings of orthodox Confucian 
statesmen that the Buddhists were believed to 
endanger the fabric of the state and the good 
order of society just as much as the Taoista. 
Moreover, it is becoming clear that organiza- 
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tions of Buddhist laymen played an important 
part as forces of local autonomy daring the 
middle ages, while the Buddhista, just as 
much as the Taoista, played a part in the 
organizations of guilds of artisans and 
merchants. 

A further topic which urgently requires 
study, and will do a great deal to define the 
importance of Buddhism in China, is the rôle 
of the monasteries as repositories of lay 
learning. Some of the books recovered from 
the Buddhist library at Tun-huang make very 
unexpected reading for a community of monks. 
It would clearly be unreasonable to compare 


“the position of the monasteries as intellectual 


centres with that of the great Japanese 
temples, for the position of the monasteries 
vis-d-vis society and the state was entirely 
different in the two countries. But it seems 
very likely that until the tenth century at 
least the Chinese monasteries played an im- 
portant róle in the growth of second-grade 
literacy—that is, literacy divorced from the 
classical curriculum. Is there any evidence 
that the Taoist monasteries performed any 
such task ? 

As was the oase in Vol. 1, the present volume 
inevitably contams a large number of small 
errors. There is also an almost total lack of 
mention of Japanese sinology. A large and 
important corpus of writing existe on Taoism, 
while practically the whole of the secondary 
literature on any aspect of Buddhism 1s in 
Japanese. Further, there are many omissions 
of modern Chinese secondary writings on philo- 
sophy, but the fleld here is so wide that it would 
be a superhuman task to master all the litera- 
ture on even one of the many fields covered 
by Dr. Needham in this most stimulating, if 
occasionally exasperating, volume. 


D. CO. TWITOHETT 


THomas C. Sacra: Polstical change and 
industrial development in Japan: 
government ise, 1868-1880. 
(Stanford University Publications. 
University Series. History, Econo- 
mies, and Political Science, Vol. x.) 
Stanford, Calif. : Stanford University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
$2.50, 20s. 


This short but important monograph, 
originally wntten as a doctoral thesis at 
Harvard, although it is primarily economic in 
its emphasis, throws light also on some of the 
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political problems of the early Meij period and 
even, both directly and by implication, on the 
history of the years immediately preceding the 
Meiji Restoration. It relies heavily on the 
work of modern Japanese economic historians 
lke Horie Yasuzó, Ono Takeo, and Tsuchiya 
Takao, but makes uso also of a wide range of 
other material both in Japanese and Western 
languages which enable the author to work out 
an independent—and generally convineing— 
argument in his treatment of a number of key 
problems in mid-nineteenth century Japanese 
history. 

Dr. Smith assumes that both the success 
and the nature of the movement which led to 
the establishment of the new Mer government 
depended on the existence of an alliance 
between some of the lesser samurai and the 
new nch peasant/rural capitalist class 
developing outside the principal urban centres. 
The evidence for this, as he admits, 18 not yet 
adequate . ' this 18 hypothesis, not established 
fact’ (p. 22). One might question, ın par- 
ticular, ‘the need of the warnor class for 
powerful outside support’ (p. 21) as being a 
prerequisite for success. Certainly other 
factors played their pait and the whole 
question needs further mvestigation. On the 
other hand, the existence of such an alliance 
would help to explain the direction taken by 
Meij1 cconomic policy after 1868, for, as 
Dr Smith clearly demonstrates, the desire to 
establish a strong military state is not of itself 
sufficient explanation. 

It 18, indeed, ın its modification of previously 
accepted views on the motivation of govern- 
ment industrial enterprise in the Meij: period 
that this book has its greatest interest. 
Dr. Smith's examination of the evidence shows 
that perfectly good reasons for a programme 
of industrialization existed in the political, and 
especially in the economic, situation which 
faced the Mei government at home. This 
does not mean, of course, that a consciousness 
of national crisis, to which Japan’s foreign 
relations chiefly contributed, was entirely 
irrelevant But it was less directly relevant 
than has hitherto been taken for granted by 
many writers. 

Much the samo, though in a different 
context, can be said of the decison to sell 
government enterprises which was taken in 
1880. It has commonly been argued that 
political considerations—the demre to silence 
opposition or to buy the support of a powerful 
chque for government policies in general— 
were the chief reasons for the move. Here 
again, however, Dr. Smith provides an 
explanation in terms of financial needs which 
is at least equally convincing. ‘The acute 
inflation which had developed by 1880 made 
a polioy of retrenchment absolutely necessary ; 
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leaders themselves discussed the problem. 
All this serves further to emphasize that the 
'Meip leaders, however much they had amhi- 
tions for their country, were not neccasarily 
pursuing & clearly-evolved plan towards the 
end of national aggrandizement. Rather they 
were devoting the greater part of their 
attention to immediate issues. This قد‎ what 
one would expect, and Dr. Smith 1s not alone 
in saying 15 : but he has shown that the theory 
might be more widely applied and has therefore 
performed a valuable service. 


wW. Q. BEASLEY 


C. C. Brown: A guide to Enghsh-Malay 
iranslaison. vi, 29 pp. London, etc. : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. 5s. 


De Quincey ın an essay refers to ‘ the popular 
delusion that every word ... must have a 
direct interchangeable equivalent in all other 
languages’. This seems to be the theory that 
inspires the c1eators of the * bahasa Indoncaia’. 
Present-day Malay writers clothe ın Malay 
words sentences of purely English construc- 
tion, perpetrating such monstrosities as 
Orang dari siapa sahaya mémbély rumah and 
Péryjalanan kami bésar maana kapada kamı 
(for ° our journey meant a great deal to us’)! 
To a Malay quite ignorant of Enghsh the first 
specimen would appear much as pidgin- 
English does to us, though he might grasp 
the meaning; the second would just make 
nonsense, 

This book is a bold and scholarly domonstra- 
tion that the idiom of the Séjarah Melayu with 
the necessary infusion of new words will suffice 
for all present-day purposes, and an excellent 
exposition of what translation really volves. 

The causes of the development of the 
' Indonesian ' language seem to be : 


(i That so much journalism has to be 
written in a hurry, such as fianslating ‘ hot’ 
news into Malay, that the translators have not 
time to think out a good translation so they 
just render the English word for word into 
Malay. This is understandable though re- 
grettable. But contemvorary writing 18 not all 
journalism, nor does all journalism require 
to be written in such a hurry. 


(11) The feeling that the classical language 
is too cramped and undeveloped for modern 
needs. But, asks the author, have the modern 
journalists really tried it? And are they 
competent to write it as ıt should be written ? 
And could they translate English into it ? 


Mr. Brown discusses some of the outetanding 
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differences of idiom between Malay and 
English—avoidance, where possible, of the 
abstract in Malay and disinolination to 
attribute causation to abstract nouns, e.g. 
° Darkness alone protected them’ must be 
rendered in the form ‘They were safe only 
because it was dark’, and ‘Trade Union 
tendencies have been more and more in the 
direction of increased paternalism’ must be 
put something like “Members of trade unions 
have been more and more inclined to take 
measures to secure that employers shall give 
more consideration to living conditions of 
workers ’. 

He discusses relative clauses and some words 
like ° get’, which must be rendered in different 
ways according to context, and ‘ or’ and ‘ but’ 
which often should not be rendered at all. 
This part of the book could be expanded in- 
definitely. It gives a few examples of the 
pitfalls awaitmg a translator. 

Then follow 24 specimen translations which 
I feel sure any Malay knowing no English 
could read with complete understanding, 
though one or two are twice the length of the 
original. 

Sometimes the writer seems to have ham- 
pered. himself needlesaly. On p. 44, ‘ they left 
the last village . . . and entered the wild 
country ', he insists on a separate sentence to 
explain ' last village '. But would not bérjalan- 
lah daripada kampong itu, ia-lah kampong 
yang aklur sékali, lalu masok rimba convey the 
idea ? 

On p. 74, ‘their mediation . . . was 
generally very successful’ is rendered . . . 
garang-lah pérsélisehan itu tidak térpadamkan. 
But ‘ rarely failed’ seems to indicate a higher 
percentage of success than ‘ generally very 
successful’. Would not. . . biasa-lah pérallise- 
han tu di-padamkan meet the case ? 

On p. 54 the rendering of ‘ covering fire’ (a 
complete sentence) is excellent. But if military 
manuals are written m Malay a term for this 
must be invented. Mr. Brown might have 
suggested one. 

And need he be so rigid about idiom? 
Languages have borrowed grammatical con- 
structions. I believe a permismble rendering 
of ‘the man from whom I bought a house’ is 
orang yang sahaya mémbéli rumah daripada- 
nya. This 1s a literal translation of the Arabio 
: and I fancy Malay borrowed it. But it does 
no violence to the grammar. The Indonesian 
rendering does. 

I wish all success to this gallant attempt to 
stem the tide that threatens to sweep the 
original expressive and flexible Malay language 
into oblivion. I hope Malay journalists will 
give it unprejudiced consideration. 


M. O. HAY 
YOL. XIX. PART 3. 
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Hans Kanter: Grammatik der Bahasa 
Indonésta, mit Chrestomathie und 
W orterverzewohnis. (Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium, Neue Serie, m.) vii, 

307 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 

sowitz, 1956. DM. 34. 


For the first time, I think, the Sublime Porte 
has been opened to a language not classio or at 
least well-fixed, but modern and in course of 
development. Bahasa Indonesia is an offshoot 
from Malay, the language orginally spoken 
on both sides of the Btraite of Malacca, which 
spread wherever the seafaring and trading 
Malays settled in ports and on coasts. Its 
content was concerned entirely with the 
interests of peasant and seafaring communities, 
except that it was enriched by the terminology 
of Muslim law and mysticiam which was 
borrowed and became common property. 
Malay became the language of intennsular 
trade and international contacts with the 
Chinese and the Dutch. When the archipelago 
with ite 250 languages (not counting m- 
numerable dialeot variations) became an 
administrative unity about A.D. 1900, the 
army and the civil administration spread the 
unifying language. Journalism and politics 
made use of it, and it was also the medium 
for the education offered by Government and 
missions in those islands or districte where the 
number of speakers of a language was too 
small for that language to have a future of ita 
own. The nationalistic movement in 1928 
declared that Malay was to be the language 
(bahasa) for Indonesia; the Japanese helped 
the movement a good deal by concentrating all 
Dutchmen in prisoner of war camps and 
forbidding the use of Datah (and English), 
and the Republic of Indonesia after the war 
adopted this language as ite official language. 
It will be clear that in an archipelago m which, 
moreover, the majority of speakers are 
Javanese and illiterate, the language evolved 
was bound to be the result of a process of 
development. 

This Bahasa Indonesia, still in the making, 
has as its aim to conquer all fields of twentieth 
century life after leaping from its local and 
spiritual boundaries sketched above. It is 
promoted by non-Malays, Minangkabau people 
at the best, largely by Javanese, Sundanese, 
etc. Worst of all: nearly all these people 
have absorbed a considerable amount of 
Dutch and at the same time neglected their 
mother language (largely as a result of the 
educational system), wrongly believing that 
they had an innate mastery of it and even of 
Bahasa Indonesia, since they were Indonesians ! 
Unblushingly now they expreas themselves by 
words which, e.g., are the equivalent of: ‘as 
tall as a week ago’, meaning to say: ‘as 
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long as a week ago’, in Malay as anomalous 
as in English and only du» to the fact that 
Dutch has only one word for the measurement 
of time and space. 

Apart from mistakes, which later purists 
perhaps will try to eradicate, the habit of 
thinking in the Dutch language has very con- 
siderably influenced the whole structure of 
Indonesian syntax, to such a degree that in 
this German book 16 was not deemed necessary 
to say much about 1t—for German and Dutch 
are very near one to another! Repeatedly 
Kahler pointe to those constructions which 
clearly betray their Minangkabau, Sundanese, 
or Javanese origin ; and nearly all of these can 
only be considered as so many enrichments. 

It will be clear that Kahler had & very 
difficult task to perform ; 1n the circumstances 
I think he succeeded marvellously well He 
could not change the fact that Bahasa Indo- 
nesia is still in a fluid state, lacking an authority 
to declare what ia right and what is wrong or 
at least inadvisable ; his own choice is led by 
deep knowledge and sure judgment. His book 
is as much meant to describe what he finds as to 
prescribe to his students what they should do, 
and that perhaps is the reason why he follows 
the method of first giving his rule, followed by 
an example, whereas I would have preferred 
to begin with the Indonesian practice, followed 
by my own deduction. The fact that he con- 
stantly has his German students before his 
eyes and their need to express themselves in 
Bahasa Indonesia accounts, I think, for the 
often met ‘statt’ (instead of}—but we can 
neither prescribe Bahasa Indonesia to the Indo- 
nesians nor even deduce our own ‘ logical’ 
and watertight definitions from their practice. 

This book, with ita $$ and subdivisions, 
wisely not introducing new grammatical 
terms, 18 at the same time admirable and 
formidable. It deals exhaustively with all 
aspects of Bahasa Indonesia and the difficulties 
which ıb presenta for German students in a 
remarkably short space. But in view of the 
high intellectual standard expected in the 
students, I ask myself whether they need a 
lst of words BI/German/Dutch/English, 
taking up a quarter of the whole book, and 
whether they could not use a Bl/Enghsh or 
BI/Duteh dictionary, so that these 75 pages 
could be given to more exersises and transla- 
tions, but this arrangement, perhaps, would not 
bein conformity with the system of the series. 


C. HOOYKAAS 


N.C. Scorr: A dictionary of Sea Dayak 
xi, 218 pp. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1956. 
25s. (Distributed by Luzac.) 


The Rev. William Howell and Mr. D. J S8. 
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Bailey, then the Resident in Simanggang, 
Sarawak, published A Sea Dyak dictionary in 
1900. Fifty-six years later, Mr. N. C. Scott, 
Reader in Phonetics in the University of 
London, has written A dictionary of Sea Dayak, 
published by the School of Oriental and African. 
Studies. Both books look alike and are about 
the same length, but they are quite different. 
Mr. Scott includes nearly 2,000 new words or 
new meanings to old words, so that his 
Dictionary is no repetition of the old one. 

Mr. Bcott’s work 18 very clearly printed m a 
handy, pocket-mze book. On each page are 
two columns of Dayak words and English 
meanings. Most words have one or two short 
sentences in Dayak showing their uses. One 
of the notable features is the system of spelling. 
He 18 insistent on the insertion of the letter e 
wherever 16 may properly appear and we are 
with him in this 1n first syllables 1f not always 
in penults: most of us would write pergam 
terbai ‘ the pigeon flies ' and would be unhappy 
with peregam terebat. 

Mr. Scott’s scheme for the systematio 
spelling of Sea Dayak is ingenious. In nine 
columns are letters and combinations of letters 
from which words can be spelt as pronounced. 
At first I was appalled, but on trying 1t out 
I found the idea most helpful. 

Mr. Scott's Dichonary runs to between 
5,000 and 6,000 words. There are no major 
errors at all and it would be a carping critic 
who looked everywhere for a few minor ones. 

For the newcomer dealing with Dayak, 
Mr. Scott's work 1s the only one, for Howell 
and Bailey went out of print 30 years ago. It 
is acourate and reliable. The Sea Dayaks are 
the coming people of Borneo, perhaps of 
Indonesia, and Mr. Scott’s dictionary is a 
splendid starting point for the study of them. 


E. BANKS 


Otov R. T. Janse: Archaeological 
researoh wn Indo-China. Vols. I-11. 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Mono- 
graph Series, Vols. vi, x.) xl, 74 pp., 
169 plates, 58 figs.; x, 300 pp., 40 
plates, 3 col. plates, 144 figs. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press for Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
1947, 1951. $25 each vol. 


For various reasons no review of Professor 
Janse’s first volume appeared in this bulletin 
and the review of the second was delayed in 
expectation of the third volume ° now [1951] 
in press (Institut Belge des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises, Brussels) ' which ‘ will present the 
resulta of the excavations carried out at the 
ancient dwelling site at Dóng-so'n'. The non- 
appearance of this third. volume has prevented 
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the intended survey of the reeulta of Professor 
Janse’s most important excavations in the 
province of Than-hoá in the years before the 
war and makes the critical study of the general 
conclusions in his Vol. 1 difficult in the &beence 
of the detailed reporte on. which a considerable 
portion of it هد‎ based. The present volumes 
contain, in addition to this general &tatement 
of the material, an account of the Han dynasty 
finds, both these and that from the Dóng-so'n 
sites being discussed with all Professor Janse’s 
customary erudition. It is diffioult to over- 
emphamze the importance of these excava- 
tions which deal with a crucial period in the 
historical development of northern Viét-nam 
and place its archaeological evidence, almost 
for the first time, upon a reasonably reliable 
acientific bams. This qualification is necessary, 
however, for the technique of excavation, to 
judge not only from the illustrations but also 
from certain hints in the text, cannot be held 
to be wholly satisfactory. One has the impres- 
sion that the enclosing mound, for instance, 
was cleared away, rather than excavated, in 
order the quicker to reach the tomb that 
lay beneath. Thus we are told: ‘ The Chinese 
of the Han time may have built similar cabins 
above or close to the mounds. These perishable 
constructions have naturally not been pre- 
served until our days, but that they originally 
existed seems probable from the finds of roof- 
tiles close to a few tombs ’ (z, 5). It seems clear 
that no attempt was made to look for post- 
holes, an opinion which PL 105, a rather 
unnerving view of tomb 3, Bi’m-so’n, bemg 
excavated, does little to contradict. South 
East Asian archaeology has still to find its Pitt- 
Rivers. 

The significance of Professor Janse’s work is 
best considered in relation to the Chinese 
texta which deal with the southward expansion 
of the Chinese in the Ch'in and Han dynasties. 
These texts have been long studied, notably by 
Henri Maspero, Aurousseau, and Pelhot. To 
these names must be added that of M. R. A. 
Stein whore ‘La Lin-yi', Han-hiue, nu, 1-3, 
1947, is & work of fundamental importance for 
the early history of this region. Professor 
Janse rehee heavily upon the work of these 
earlier French scholars in his account of the 
setting of the culture which he has done so 
much to reveal, but it is advisable to conmder 
the views of M. Stein when reading this 
section, the firat, of Vol. r. To the researches 
of these and other French scholars, the author 
adds his own extenmve knowledge of the early 
cultures of Eurasia so that the volumes contain 
a mass of comparative material to add to the 
intringie value of Professor Janse’s finds. 
Unfortunately, even he is unable to over- 
come æ basic difficulty of Further Asian 
archaeology, the generally unsatisfactory 
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nature of the excavations and reports of the 
material required for comparison. Thus the 
material from Lo-yang, to which reference is 
constantly made, was obtained in most un- 
satisfactory circumstances, and even the 
Japanese excavations of Han period sites in 
Korea leave much to be desired from the point 
of view of technique. It is therefore often a 
case of comparing objects from Than-hoá with 
objects from China which have themselves 
no striot archaeological context. 

The general impression of the Chinese 
material from 'Than-hoá is that it represents 
the products of a provincial regime, and it 18 a 
most important feature of Professor Janse's 
work that he discovered a number of kilns, of 
Han date, in the vicinity of Tham-thé, the 
first to be found in Indo-China. These seem to 
have produced ceramic objects not only for 
the Chinese community and its native associ- 
ates, but also for the ° Indonesian ' inhabitants 
of Déng-sz0’n, a fact of great importance in 
the vexed question of the chronology of the 
latter’s culture. There seems to be little doubt 
that the potters at this time were Chinese, 
their products being technically as well as 
stylistically distinguishable from that of native 
oraftemen such as are known from non-Chinese 
sites in Tonkin and Annam. There were other 
kilns, of later, possibly late Sung, date, in 
the vicinity, and these Professor Janse does 
not discuss, a matter for regret since he suggeste 
that they may have been the property of 
Annamite pottera, and would therefore form 
part of the history of the Than-hod ceramic 
industry and historically important for the 
study of the transition from Chinese to native 
craftamen, & well-known, but imperfectly 
studied phenomenon in mainland South East 
Asia. Discussion of the earlier relationship 
between the Chinese and native populations 18 
not satisfactory in the absence of the third 
volume, but one or two general observations 
may be allowed, for Professor Janse has many 
ideas on this topio which are of great interest. 

Professor Janse coneludes that, from the 
small number of Chinese objects found in 
northern Viét-nam of date earlier than the 
later Han, few permanent Chinese settlements 
existed in Chiu-chén in this period. He believes, 
nevertheless that the Déng-so’n culture owes 
much to the Huai valley style, a hypothesis 
which 18 familar from the Stookholm achool 
and which has little to commend 1t despite Pro- 
fessor Karlgren's advocacy. He thinks that 
the Déng-so’n material which is found widely 
in eastern South East Asia and in Indonesia 
may have been dispersed as a result of Ma 
Yuan’s campaign in A.D. 40-3, but we have 
texta which make it clear that the bronze 
drums at least were designed to be buried 
in the fields to ensure them fertility. This 
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seams more likely than the hypothesis that 
they were buried to preserve them from the 
ravages of the Chinese soldiery. The suggestion 
is put forward that the Cham state, in Central 
Annam, originated, in part at least, as a result 
of this same campaign, but once again, caution 
is necessary, as Professor Janse 

The history of Lin-yi offers little support for 
this view, though this atate has obvious links 
with another early kingdom of Indo-China, 
that known as Fu-nan. On the present evidence 
it looks as though there were at least two 
nuclear cultures in this area, the one developing 
into the Viet-namese civilization, while the 
other was the source of the Cham kingdom 
and of Fu-nan, this last to yield before the 
Khmers of whose origins we stil can say 
nothing. The fact is that on the available data 
Professor Janse appears to attempt to go too 
far in his reoonstruction of the proto-history of 
Viét-nam. He is aware of the danger himself, 
&nd it is to be hoped that further fleld work 
becomes possible in order to put some of his 
ideas to the test. The mte of Cau-cóng, Vinh- 

160 huyén, is one obvious area to be investigated. 
So, too, are the region of Sa-huynh, Quing- 

ngái, and 'Tra-ki'eü, Quan'g-nam. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
full significance of the finds from Professor 
Janse’s pre-war campaigns has yet been in- 
vestigated, The coming of the war, and the 
shortage of funds, prevented a full study of 
much of the material. There sre glass beads 
as well as a glass ‘egg’ (rr, col. pl. ux, 14) 
which need to be analysed, because of the 
problem of the date of glass of local manu- 
facture in China and Viét-nam. There are 
analyses to be made of the bronzes: only five 
mirrors were analysed for the present report, 
though other analyses may be included in the 
third volume. There are thousands of coins 
which remain uncleaned and unstudied. There 
is the interesting problem of ‘the celebrated 
‘lamp’ from the tomb at Lach-tru'ó'ng which 
despite much ingenious speculation by the 
author remains as enigmatical as ever. Further 
excavation js a very real need, but the reduc- 
tion of the existing material to a systematic 
form is also required. The corpus is still the 
most important method of archaeological 
analysis, as Petrie showed more than 50 years 
ago, and it 15 unfortunate that no attempt has 
been made in these expensive and beautifully 
produced volumes to present the material in 
such a way that enables the types to be studied 
for comparison and synthesis. One has the 
feeling that had Professor Janse attempted to 
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organize his material in the corpus system he - 


could have made more of his general study. 
This may seem ungracious, for our debt to 
him is great and his learning has illuminated 
many of the obscurities of nascent Viét-nam, 
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but all those who have used the volumes must 
have wondered at their almost old-world 
disregard of current methods of presentation 
and study in archaeology. I have been unable 
to find, for example, a single set of profiles 
of vessels from which ons can judge adequately 
the style of rim or foot or the thickness of 
the clay, even though the text abounds in 
impressions of the objects under discussion. It 
is more than a convenience to assemble 
ceramics on a series of plates in drawings of a 
standard type: it is a major method of 
archaeological research. This can only be 
done from the objects themselves; it is 
impossible to repair the omission from the 
existing illustrations. This criticism is pro- 
voked in very large part by the immense 
importance of the work which Professor Janse 
has done in the field of South East Asian 
studies. Were we not so beholden to him for 
the discoveries which he has made, there would 
be no cause for complaint. By the excavations 
which he conducted, often under moat difficult 
conditions, he has added to the Chinese texts 
the evidence of matenal culture on a most 
impressive scale and contributed to its inter- 
pretation his extensive knowledge of Kurasiatic 
realia. The soale of his learning 18 well suited 
to the E of his discoveries. 


ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


W. F. SruTTERHEIM : Studies in Indo- 
nesian archaeology. (Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde. Translation Series, [1].) xx, 
158 pp., 16 plates, port. The Hague : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. 


The present volume is the first in a new, 
series of translations of studies of Indonesian 
culture which, in the opinion of the sponsors, 
the Netherlands Institute for International 
Cultural Relations, deserve a wider ciroula- 
tion than is likely for their Dutch originals, 
The editor, Professor F. D. K. Bosch, has 
mcluded an obituary notice of Stutterheim 
which he contributed to the 1947 Jaarboek 
der Konink. Ned. Akad. van Wettenschappen, 
and a bibliography of his articles in English, 
French, and German. (A full bibliography will 
be found in Oudheidkundig Verslag, 1941-47, 
23-8.) The papers chosen for translation 
include Tjandi Bara-Eoedoer, Naam-Vorm- 
Beteekents, Weltevreden, 1929, ‘Some remarks 
on pre-Hinduistio burial customs on Java’, 
MEAW, 1939, 105-40, * A thousand years old 
profession in the princely oourts on Java’, 
BEI, xorr, 1935, 186-96, ° An ancient Javanese 
Bhima cult’, Djdwd, xv, 1935, 37-64, and 
‘An important Hindu-Javanese drawing on 
copper’, Djdwd, iv, 1924, 247-52. This 
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selection demonstrates, to some extent, the 
breadth of Stutterheim’s interests and learning, 
and may perhaps brmg his work to the notice 
of a wider public, though, as the editor admits, 
‘it proved unavoidable that some articles had 
to be included which were either modified or 
supplemented on essential pointe by later 
publications’. Further, the standard of 
translation is uneven, though this may be to 
some extent attributed to the nature of the 
original since Stutterheim was not dis- 
tinguished, in the opinion of many of his 
colleagues, by the nicety of his Dutoh. It 1s 
hard to believe, however, that the following 
passage, chosen from many similar instances 
in the article on Chandi Barabudur, could 
not be improved : 

* No wonder therefore that thoughts tended 
to go in the direction of a monument without 
more, although with propagandist or mis- 
sionary objectives. For the whole group of 
buddhist structures in the Southern part of 
Central Java, which can be connected m some 
way or other with the heightened activity of 
Nàülanda-buddhiste (for the reasons given above 
I prefer not to use the term “Sumatran 
domination ") on Java, stands over against a 
givaite group. The latter is situated more in 
the Northern part of Central Java and only 
has temples and groups of temples in the 


Southern area by way of offshoots in the ٠ 


Prambuan district. I presume that it is the 
latest discovery concerning the founders of 
several of these and their relations to Crivijaya 
which will be able to show that propaganda 
and missionarising may be called the chief 
characteristic of these buddhist buildings.’ 
Nor should it be thought that the publication 
of these studies will sigmficantly reduce the 
need to learn Dutch, for, inevitably, the bulk 
of the references, both in the original paper 
and in the notes which Professor Bosoh has 
added, remain in this language, their titles 
alone being added in English. Indeed it is 
not clear for whom these translations are 
intended, since this last aid is not extended to 
references in French or German. One must 
applaud the enterprise, and proper pride in 
Dutch scholarship which has led to this 
endeavour, not least at a time when in some 
other countnes a tendency to omit even 
summaries in other languages seems to have 
increased,-but the present policy remains open 
to question. Before embarking upon periodical 
articles, admittedly overtaken by later 
researches, the urgent need is for translations 
of the major works of synthesis, such as N. J. 
Krom’s Inletding tot de Hindoe Javaansche 
kunsi and his Hindoe-Javaansche geschiednis, 
for these, though superseded in some respects 
and to some extent unfashionable in their 
approach, still provide the essential framework 
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within which the studies of Stuttenheim and his 
colleagues have to be considered. If Professor 
Bosch would persuade his committee to under- 
take this task and edit the translations with 
that regard to modern developmenta which he 
has shown in his additions to the present 
collections, he would place us immeasurably 
in his debt. 
ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


JEAN BoissELIER: Tendances de Vart 
khmér : commentaires sur 24 chefs- 
d œuvre du Musée de Phnom-Penh. 
(Publications du Musée Guimet. 
Bibliothéque de Diffusion, Tom. rx.) 
[iv], 119 pp., front., 24 plates. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956. Fr. 600. 


During & period of enforced activity as a 
prisoner of war M. Boisselier, a teacher of art, 
turned his attention to Khmer sculpture. Asa 
member of l'École française d’Extréme-Onent 
and ourator of the Musée Albert Sarraut at 
Phnom Penh he was later able to verify and 
extend the impression of this art which he had 
formed from volumes obtained through the 
Red Cross and our knowledge of Khmer 
culture has been enriched by & number of 
articles and by his definitive work La statuaire 
khmère et son évolution (PEEFEO, xxxvu, 1955). 
The intention of the present publication 18 
indicated by ite sub-title: commentaires sur 
24 chefs-d'ouvre du Musée de Phnom-Penh. 
Sufficient information 18 provided. in the intro- 
ductory section, ' L'histoire, les religions, la 
statuaire ’, to enable the non-specialist reader 
to benefit from the brief commentary which 
accompanies each of the 24 plates, and a short 
bibliography admirably chosen completes a 
work which should lead many to support le 
Comte de Croisier’s enthumasm of 1875, an 
enthusiasm which M. Boisselier so obvioualy 
and so rightly shares. 

It is M, Boisselier’s achievement to have 
elaborated a chronology for Khmer sculpture 
as did M. Philippe Stern, Pierre Dupont, and 
Gilberte de Coral Rémusat for ita architecture. 
Those familiar with the history of the study of 
South and South East Asian art will recognize 
the extent of this achievement and the acholar- 
ship which has led to the publication of this 
work intended for the general public. Detailed 
discussion must await the review of his major 
study upon which the present volume depends : 
here it will suffice to say that in 24 piecea the 
reader is presented with a history in miniature 
of the evolution of & classical culture, only 
the smaller, though equally characteristic and 
representative, bronzes being omitted. It is a 
pity that no room could be found for at least 
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one of these, since the West Mebon Visnu is 
included. This piece is, as M. Boisselier 
claims, one of the masterpieces of Khmer art, 
‘autant pour sa beauté que pour le tour de 
force technique que représente la fonte d'une 
statue de telles dimensions’, But the smaller 
pieces too are typically Khmer, and they have 
equal claims to be included, though not at the 
expense, be it said, of any of the existing 
choices. 

In a work of this kind, destined for those 
with httle opportunity to see the originals, 
much must depend upon the plates which 
should form an integral whole with an admur- 
able text. But blockmaker and printer have 
not done justice to M. Boisselier’s photo- 
graphs. (That these are not at fault may 
be seen from the volume of plates in La 
staiuatre khmére). The standard varies. 
The Kalkyavatara from Kuk Trap (pl m) 
is well portrayed and exhibits admirably the 
astonishing skill with which the artist has 
managed the almost impossible transition from 
horse’s head to human torso. but the yaksa 
of pl. xu, from Prasat Thom is rendered far 
less dramatic by the extraordinary treatment 
of the side and back of the head. After all, 
these statues were destined for the bright 
Cambodian light, and to print half the head in 
northern gloom 1s to introduce a wholly false 
element into this remarkable art. It ıa to be 
hoped that in a second edition further care 
will be taken 1n the reproduction of the plates. 
In the meantime readers will be well advised, 
their appetites whetted by the present book, 
to consult M. Boisselier’s larger work. 


ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


A. N. TuokER and M. A. Bryan: The 
non- Bantu languages of north-eastern 
Africa. Wah a supplement on the non- 
Baniu languages of southern Africa by 
E. O. J. Westphal. (Handbook of 
African Languages, Part HI.) xvi, 
228 pp., 2 maps [one in end-pocket]. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1956. 42s. 


The present volume completes the non- 
Bantu section of the Handbook of African 
Languages, and supersedes the two explo1atory 
works The distribution of the Semi and 
Cushitic languages of Africa by M. A. Bryan 
(1947) and Drsirvbution of the Nilotw and Nsilo- 
Hamstic languages of Africa by M. A. Bryan 
and A. N. Tucker (1948). In it is covered the 
area south of the Sahara, from Lake Chad in 
the west to the Indian Ocean, together with 
the non-Bantu languages of southern África, & 
supplement contributed by E. O. J. Westphal. 
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As in the preceding volume, information on 
each language is restricted to nomenclature, 
locality, number of speakers, and such other 
general information as 1s available, but this is 
stated and summarized clearly and the authors 
must be congratulated on having brought such 
a measure of order from the frequently con- 
fusing mass of available data. The extremely 
full bibliography, with its ingenious system of 
evaluation, and a map, which for monochrome 
shading deserves to rank as a cartographic 
masterpiece, make up the contents of this 
valuable document. Two points of criticism, 
do, however, suggest themselves: first, the 
price, which despite the comparability of mze 
with the West African volume, 18 nevertheless 
almost double. Two guineas may not deter 
official bodies and lbraries, for whom the work 
may be indispensable, but it قد‎ at beet a serious 
consideration for the individual, whose interest 
may be restricted to ons of the geographical 
areas concerned, and for whom an annotated 
bibhography for the separate groups might 
have seemed more attractive. If this 1s due in 
the main to & rise in printing costs, and they 
continue to rise at such a rate, it 18 clear that 
publication of such studies will present a 
formidable problem, if they are not to be 
wholly inaccessible to the individual. The 
second eriticiam concerns the absence of the 
linguistic analyses, which have been withheld 
until & later date. While accepting the faot 
that the size of these analyses precluded their 
inclusion im the present volume, nevertheless, 
their absence 1mposes on the work a sense of 
incompleteness, which is, if anything, intensi- 
fied by the presence of the data from southern 
Africa—with fairly full lingnistac notes. It is 
not that one wishes to cavil with the con- 
clusions reached, but they do differ in a number 
of cases from those of 1948 (e.g. Dinka, p. 94), 
and, aa the authors themselves point out on & 
number of occasions, other workers may wish 
to carry the classification further, something 
which can best be done with the data on which 
the present groupings were established. One 
wonders whether, with the resources available, 
it would have been possible to present the 
material section by section, complete with 
analyses. 

As agreed upon by the Linguistic Advisory 
Commuttee (vide Africa, xvi, 3, 1946) the basic 
unit of classification is the individual language, 
which may be either a language with or without 
recognized variant dialects or a number of 
dialects of equal status, termed a Dialect 
Cluster. Such basio units known to be related 
are grouped into Language Groups, while 
Language Groups showing an overall relation» 
ship are accorded the neutral tatle of Larger 
Unit. This is the largest unit to which the 
authors are prepared to commit themselves, 
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believing that any further classification would 
be premature at this stage, Where a Language 
Group displays relationship between its com- 
ponent basic units without bemg part of & 
Larger Unit, thas 1s referred to as an Isolated 
Language Group. It may also happen that 
& language or dialect cluster seems to belong 
to & Larger Unit without being suffiently 
clearly related to any other unit to form a 
Language Group; such is termed a Single 
Unit. Finally there are those unite possessing 
no apparent relationship to any others; these 
are Isolated Unita. 

The criteria for establishing these groupings 
are primarily linguistic, and a number are set 
out on pp. 139-40. The authors state clearly 
that the use of vocabulary 1s, in their opinion, 
dangerous, unless it is supported by a rigid 
system of comparative phonology, and advance 
the view, to which we shall return below, that 
vocabulary must also be supplemented by 
judicious comparison of grammatical and 
syntactical behaviour. In this they diverge 
markedly from J. H. Greenberg, to whose 
recent conclusions the short section ° Linguistic 
notes ' (pp. 189-57) is mainly devoted. Green- 
berg makes it clear (Studies in African lingutstic 
classification, New Haven, 1955, Introduction, 
pp. 1-5) that for him vocabulary is the more 
mmportant: '...I have given first place in 
setting up hypotheses of relationship to com- 
/ parisons of vocabulary’; and while he admita 
the use of grammatical material, he adds, 

, In not a single instance have I been 
forced to retract an initial thems which seemed 
probable on the basis of lexical resemblances ’. 
This is a bold assertion and one of which the 
authors seem justly sceptical, but the difference 
in method is perhaps mainly a funotion of the 
difference in purpose : Greenberg is concerned 
with grouping at the highest level, and is 
looking for mmilarities rather than for differ- 
ences: Tucker and Bryan are interested in 
establishing a sound basis for classification at 
the lower levels, and occupy themselves as 
much with difference as with similarity ; for 
each of their Larger Units they have two 
Isolated Language Groupe or Unite, This هد‎ 
a less spectacular achievement than Green- 
berg’s, but it is one which for some people 
will inspire greater confidence, and clears the 
way for further work once the problem of 
criteria has been settled. 

This seems a crucial point. It has been 
noted above that criteria include the judicious 
comparison of grammatical and syntactical 
behaviour, but except in one or two isolated 
examples (e.g. 8/1 alternance in Personal 
Pronoun systema, pp. 151-2) there قد‎ no evalua- 
tion or ‘ weighting’ of the omteria cited on 
pp. 139-40, nor any indication of the groups 
for which & particular criterion is especially 
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significant. Thus, in assigning the Nilo- 
Hamitio languages to a Larger Unit parallel to 
the Nilotio Larger Unit, it is not clear whether 
this derives from the mere existence of 
divergent features or from the nature of those 
features. The first carries an assumption that 
relationship is established merely on & count 
of common features or criteria; the second, 
that some hierarchy of criteria has been set up. 
The authors do not make it clear to which of 
these views they subscribe, though it is perhaps 
necessary to add that this may be discussed at 
length in the volume of linguistic analyses. 
The point arses again when Greenberg 
adduces five morphologic criteria as evidence 
m favour of groupmg the Nilo-Hamitic 
languages with the Nilotac in a larger Macro- 
sudanic family. Rather than tackle these 
points of similarity, the authors prefer to cite 
examples showing the occurrence m Naio- 
Hamitie languages of features which Green- 
berg adduces as evidence of relationship 
between Chado-Hamitio and Hamito-Semitic 
languages. This implies that they regaid the 
points of similarity as being of less significance 
than those of divergenoe, and it would be 
extremely valuable, even in this volume, to 
have some idea of their evaluation for each of 
the Larger Units established. In some of the 
areas for which data 18 scanty, e.g. Somrai, 
Bua, eto., it is clear that lack of data imposes 
its own criteria, but in some of the more 
favoured regions the problem could and should 
be tackled. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps worth recording 
that there are still & few speakers of a non- 
Bantu language in central Tanganyika, known 
to neighbouring groups as nomvia. It is 
spoken in Central Province, some 50 miles 
north-west of Dodoma, and from the two short 
word-liste that have been collected, only slight 
lexical affinity with the neighbouring Sandawe 
and more easterly Burunge can be noted. 


W. H. WHITRLEY 


E. E. EvaNs-PRiTOHARD : Nuer religion. 
xii, 336 pp., front., 15 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1956. 42s. 


Professor Evans-Pritchard’s studies of the 
Nuer, a Nilotic tribe of the Southern Sudan, 
fill a place in present-day anthropology com- 
parable to that which Malinowaki’s famous 
studies of the Trobriand Islanders occupied a 
generation earlier. Both authors combmed 
important contributions to theory with the 
presentation of unusually rich ethnographic 
material, and both devoted three major works 
to the analysis of a single society. But apart 
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from completing the trilogy on the Nuer the 
present book represente also a new departure 
in anthropological thinking. For at the end 
of this painstaking and imaginative account 
of the religious beliefs and practices of a 
people which for more than 20 years was central 
to the author's intereste, Professor Evans- 
Pritchard comes to the conclusion that the 
treatment of religious conceptions as 8 pro- 
jection of the social order is inadmissible. There 
is, he emphasizes, no evidence for the claim 
first put forward by Durkheim and other 
members of the French school of sociology 
that ‘the religious conceptions of primitive 
peoples are nothing more than a symbolic 
representation of the social order .... It 
was Durkheim and not the savage who made 
society into a god’ (p. 313). The suthor takes 
the view ‘ that religion is a subject of study 
sui generis, just as are language and law’, 
but aa the present book proves, he nevertheless 
considers it to be within the purview of the 
anthropologist. The inescapable conclusion 
is that Professor Evans-Privchard does not 
regard anthropology as confined to the study 
of social relations, but as a branch of know- 
ledge potentially dealing with all of man’s 
cultural activities. This does not mean that he 
demes the possibility of interpreting religious 
phenomena in terms of social structure. In 
the case of Nuer religion, for instance, he shows 
‘how the idea of Spirit takes various forms 
corresponding to departments of somal life’ 
(p. 121), but he points out that this does 
not enable us to understand any better the 
idea as such for ‘a structural interpretation 
explains only certain characteristics of the 
refraction and not the idea of Spirit ın itself '. 
The analysis of this idea, which is basic to 
Nuer philosophy, forms the core of the present 
book. In the first chapter, which is entitled 
‘God’, the author examines the meaning and 
the implications of the word twoth, which he 
translates as ' Spirit’. By a critical discussion 
of all the contexta ın which the word is used, 
a procedure all too rare in present-day 
anthropological writing, he arrives at the 
conclusion that kwoth, which in ite verbal form 
denotes violent breathing and blowing, means 
as a noun only ' spirit’, which like wind and 
air is invisible and ubiquitous. The composite 
terms kwoth nhial or kwoth a nhial, ‘ Spirit of 
the heavens’ or ‘Spirit who is in heaven ', 
stand for ‘God’, and while the Nuer do not 
regard the sky or any celestial phenomenon 
as God, they associate with him the heavenly 
bodies and everything which is above. Yet 
God’s being in the sky ‘does not mean that 
he is not at the same time elsewhere, and on 
earth. . . . Nuer religious thought cannot be 
understood unless (God's closeness to man is 
taken together with his separation from man, 
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for its meaning lies precisely in this paradox ' 
(p. 4). 


- The Nuer’s ideas of God as the creator and 


sustainer of life and the ultimate moral 
authority are deduced from standard attitudes 
and prayers as well as—in a more direct 
way—from the commenta of individual Nuer 
informants. The author emphasizes that 
without these comments the significant 
features of Nuer philosophy could not be 
extracted from the bare texts of set prayers, 
and this fact alone should -dispose of the” 
argument, voiced by some anthropologists, 
that the religion of primitive peoples as a 
system of concepts is none of their concern, 
and should, except in ite social implication, be 
studied by theologians and philosophers. This 
is an obviously impracticable course as in the 
absence of literary documents no other than 
anthropological methods of inquiry can lead 
us to an understanding of the ideas which 
form the roote of ritual and prayers. 

The Nuer apply the term kwoth not only 
to the Spirit of the heavens, but in various 
combinations also to a multitude of spirite 
of the above and spirita of the below. In a 
short review it is impossible to trace in detail 
the argument which leads the author to the 
conclusion ‘that the diverse spiritual figures 
of Nuer thought are to be regarded as social 
refractions of the idea of God’ (p. 107). He 
reasons briefly as follows: ‘Since God is 
kwoth in the sense of all Spirit and the oneness 
of Spirit, the other spirits, whilst distinot with 
regard to one another, are all, being also kwoth, 
thought of as being the same nature as God’. 
The Nuer themselves are not confused by the 
variety of meanings attached to the word 
kwoth in different contexte, for difficulties do 
not arise on the level of experience but only 
when an attempt is made to systematize their 
religious thought. The author's argument 
stands or falls with the acceptance or rejection 
of the view that the spirits associated with 
specific social groups or offices are refractions 
or hypostases of God, and that their attach- 
ment to such groups finds expression in separate 
names and grammatical indications. In other 
words: ‘God figured as common father and 
creator is patron of all men ; figured in spirite 
of the air he is patron of political leaders ; 
figured in colwic and totemio spirits, and 
also in unnamed refractions, he is patron of 
lmeages and families; and figured in nature 
sprites and fetishes he is patron of individuals’ 
(p. 118). To the reviewer this interpretation 
appears not only convincing, but also 
eminently applicable to certain features of 
primitive religions outside Africa—the idea 
that God is one in his nature and many 
in his diverse social representation fits, for 
instance, almost exactly the nature of Ayak, 
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the deity of the Kolams, an aboriginal tribe 
of the Deocan.! 

In the remaining chapter of this important 
&nd stimulating book the author deals with 
such subjects as the ' Problem of Symbols ', 
‘Soul and Ghost’, ‘Sin’, ‘Sacrifice’ and 
* Priesta and Propheta ', and it is in these that 
the interaction of Nuer religious thought and 
social life emerges in all the detail and vivid- 
ness one can expect from one of the world’s 
foremost anthropological fleldworkers. But 
after he has described and analysed this 
interaction the author is still faced by the 
question: what is it that finds expression 
in the social and cultural forms he had. been 
considering 1 And he gives the answer that 
it is 'the relationship between man and God 
which transcends all forma’. The Nuer 
themselves cannot give & very clear account 
of this spiritual relationship, and Profeasor 
Evans-Pritchard does not propose to say 
more ‘than that Spirit is an intuitive appre- 
hension, something experienced. in response to 
certain gituations but known directly only to 
the imagination and not to the senses’. The 
further statement that Nuer religion is ulti- 
mately an interior state and that the meaning 
of obeervable rites depends finaly on an 
awareness of God and man’s dependenoe on 
him, stands consciously in contrast to the many 
sociological explanations of religion which are 
equally undemonstrable and avoid an explora- 
tion of ideas by reducing spiritual states to 
projections of social relations. 

Having pointed out the insufficiencies of 
most theories of primitive religion the author 
makes a plea for a number of systematic studies 
of what he calls ‘ primitive philosophies’. 
Though in works such as W. Schmidt’s Der 
Ursprung der Gottestdes a great mass of material 
has been collected, intensive fleld studies of 
the conceptual side of primitive religions are 
exceedingly few, and there exists as yet little 
material for a detailed classification on the 
basis of which comparative studies could be 
made. We can only hope that the present book 
will stimulate anthropologists to study the 
religious beliefs and practices of other pre- 
literate peoples as systems of ideas connected 
with, but not entirely explicable by the social 
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O. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORE 


MICHAEL GELFAND: Medsoine and magic 
of the Mashona. [ii], 266 pp., 24 
plates. Capetown, eto.: Juta and 
Co., Ltd., 1956. 25s. 

This study is the result of some 15 years’ 
1 ef. C. von Furer-Haimendorf, ° The oult 
of Ayak among the Kolams of H 


derabad ', 
Wiener Bettrage zur KultugesMaMe ‘aad 
| Lingushk, 1x, 1952, 108-23. 
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experience and investigation on the part of the 
author, who is Physician to the Salisbury 
Native Hospital, Southern Rhodesia. Much 
of the material was collected at first-hand 
and the rest obtained in interviews with 
nganga (doctors) and other informants. 

Since no understanding of the Shonas’ 
approach to medicine is possible without a 
knowledge of their religious beliefs, Dr. Gelfand 
devotes the first part of his work—almost half 
the book—to a description of the spint 
hierarchy and their human media who, among 
other characteristics, are held to cause and 
to be able to help in the cure of sickness. The 
title could appropriately have been reversed, 
as in this part the ‘ magic’ predominates over 
the 'medicine'. The details of many of the 
beliefs and ceremonies are here set on record 
for the first time and the account of the 
spirite is undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
and, orderly yet published. 

The rest of the book is concerned largely 
with the training, equipment, and practices of 
the nganga, with much detail on the remedies 
he employs. Dr. Gelfand deals sympathetically 
with the nganga and he emerges from these 
chapters as on the whole a kindly and sincere 
figure, who may often refuse payment for his 
services out of charity and whose botanical 
knowledge is considerable. The final chapters 
are given to childbirth and kindred subjects 
and to behaviour and ritual connected with 
death. 

The book ends somewhat abruptly. One 
would have liked a concluding chapter, perhaps 
on the attitude of pagan hospital patients to 
European medicine and more especially 
surgery, the practice of which is almost 
unknown among the Shona. This is a subject 
on which the author would be well qualified 
to inform. 

One or two other criticisms may be levelled 
at this work. Dr. Gelfand states in his preface 
that he relied throughout his researches on 
interpreters and this may be the reason for 
several misleading translations in the text. 
On p. 17 and in the glossary mukunda is 
interpreted aa ‘ dedicated virgin ', whereas the 
usual meaning is simply ‘daughter’. On 
p. 49 the meaning ‘ to sacrifice a bull’ is given 
for the phrase kuteurtra mudzimu ; the literal 
translation is ‘ to sacrifice to the spirit '. There 
are a few other translations of the same 
kind, and a similar ortticism may be made of 
the glossary as a whole, which gives only 
specialized meanings. The anthropologist 
reader may consider it of importance to know, 
e.g, that mhepo means not only ‘fever’ but 
also ‘wind’ and that mhondoro is basically 
‘lion’ and not simply 'tutelary spirit’, nor 
even the only name for such a spirit. These 
two latter facta are mentioned in passing in 
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the text but not, in my opinion, grven sufficient 
importance. Further, it is not entirely true 
to say that the chiremba is the same as the 
nganga, as in the speech of many people the 
two are distinguished, the first meaning the 
herbalist and the second the diviner, although 
as stated on p. 96 ‘Most of them (doctors) 
combine both arte to a greater or lesser 
degree ’. 

Readers unacquainted with the Shona 
language might also have been interested to 
know the meanings of many more of the 
plant names than are actually translated. It 
is not improbable that these often have some 
bearing upon their use for certain purposes. 
Examples are danidzambuya ‘call grand. 
mother’ (p. 164), used in a love-charm, and 
mubvamaropa ° which exudes drops of blood’ 
(pp. 176, 204), employed to cure disorders 
connected with the circulation. 

Dr. Gelfand seems to have missed one or two 
importent pointes in the interpretation of his 
own material. From his description of the 
functions of the various kinds of spinte it 
appears that only the tribal or district 
mhondoro are concerned with rain-making. 
The mtdzsmu, ancestral spirits, are chiefly 
preocoupied with the obligations due to them 
and the mashave, which term he translates as 
‘° alien spirite ’, confer skills in hunting, healing, 
eto. On p. 92, however, قط‎ states, ‘I am 
informed that there are also mashave called 
Okwanehanda who are able to hold ceremonies 
for rain in times of drought’. This name 
should more properly be spelt okwaNehanda 
° of Nehanda’s ’, She 1s one of the four greatest 
mhondoro, and the linking of these mashave 
with her conflicts with the description of them 
as ‘alien’. Moreover, ther ability in rain- 
making sets them apart from the ordinary 
mashave. In the absence of more information 
about this unusual olass of spirits, one feels 
bound to accept Dr. Gelfand’s conception of 
the whole shave cult with reservations. 

In the section on the chtpoko (pp. 76-7) 
the author does not mention that the name 18 & 
loan-word derived from ‘spook’, It would 
have been interesting to have his opinion as to 
whether the entire concept of the chipoko is a 
European importation or whether the name has 
replaced an indigenous one. Some of the 
characteristics ascribed to this creature tally 
with those of the midzwnudzangara (or 
madzangaradzimu), which do not appear in 
this account. 

There are one or two typographical errors in 
Shona words, mostly in the text to the illustra- 
tions, e.g., plate rx, mhondora for mhondoro 
and plate xvr, mudzima for mudzimu. In 
connexion with this point ıt may be noted 
that the 1956 orthography of roman letters 
only is employed 1n all Shona examples and 
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while to avoid confusion the same is used in 
this review, it 18 & fact whioh is regretted by 
the present writer. 

Dr. Gelfand has been provided, by virtue of 
his position, with opportunities for investiga- 
tion denied to the ordinary anthropologist and 
the enormous amount of detailed information 
presented in this book could not have been 
collected without bis attaining the confidence 
of his informants to a degree achieved by few. 
Nonetheless one cannot refrain from asking : 
why, in 15 years, did he not contrive to learn 
Shona ? 


HAZEL CARTER 


VINIGI L. GnoTTANELLI: Pescatori del 
Oceano Indiano:  saggso etnologio 
preliminare sui Bagium, Bantu costiers 
dell’ Oltregiuba. xxii, 409 pp., 109 
phots. and figs. Roma: Edizioni 
Cremonese, 1955. L. 3,500. 


I have read this book with much interest, 
for it is the first full-length ethnographical 
study of a people of the East African coast. 
The Bajun, about whom 1t is written, though 
described as ‘Bantu of the coast’, and 
spealang a Bantu language (a dialect of 
Swahili), are basically of non-African stock, 
and must be distinguished from the Bantu 
coast peoples known as WaNyika, who 
stretch from the Tana southwards; with 
these the present work does not deal. 

The book is a clearly written desoriptive 
account, and is strong on material culture. 
Although the social and political aspects are 
not treated so fully, the result is better than 
that achieved in many books in which the 
authors have tried to present an over-all 
picture of a tmbe in one volume of moderate 
length. 

Chapter 1 deals with the Bajuni, their name 
(they are also known as WaGunya and 
WaTikuu), their land, and them physical 
characteristics. Chapter 2 is an interesting 
and valuable study of the historical and 
archaeological aspects of the Asiatio settle- 
ments on the East Coast. It covers a good 
deal of the ground, and might well form the 
basis of a fuller and more detailed investiga- 
tion. Chapter 3 covers economic activities 
(pp. 85-149). These include water supply 
(mainly from wells), the use of wild plants 
both edible and medicinal (with a list), animal 
products (chiefly marie species), hunting, 
agriculture, and stock rearing (mainly sheep 
and goats, with fowls and a few cattle, it is 
curious to note that dogs are ‘ very rare’). 
In addition to these, fishing, the bame occupa- 
tion of the Bayuni, occupies one-third of the 
chapter, and the methods of fishing are 
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described ; these include the use of spears 
(not harpoons), lines, nete, and basket traps, 
the last being of secondary importance. There 
isa description of the use, in catching tortoises, 
of the ‘remora’ (echeneis naucrates, tadha, 
Swahili chazo) related to the remora of the 
Mediterranean which the ancients believed 
could stop ships, for the remora, to which a 
line is fastened, attaches iteelf to the tortoise 
which can then be pulled m. This chapter 
ends with a note on trade. 

Chapter 4 deals with dress, housing, and 
techniques. There appear to be no special 
features in the dress of either sex which dis- 
tinguish them from other coast peoples; 
a block for keeping caps in shape (faruma, 
from Portuguese forma) is shown in fig. 45. 
The care of the body, and weapons (spear, 
ifumu ; bow, ueucha ; arrow, chembe; sword, 
upanga) are next described in 44 pages. The 
house is described, in detail with clearly drawn 
plans and photographs illustrating the con- 
struction. Of particular interest is the picture 
of a lock on p. 171; such things have a 
habit of not coming out well in a photograph. 
The use of small hanging lamps is noted, and 
one is shown on p. 147. Among household 
utensils 18 an interesting form of coconut 
scraper, mbudhs (literally ' goat’), which has 
an iron tip for scraping out the nut. The 
technical processes described iclude: (1) 
making cord, basket work, etc.; (2) skin 
dreasing, pottery, and metal working, which 
are not practised to-day, and are stigmatized 
as ‘slaves’ work’; (3) the production of lime, 
which is a part-time occupation undertaken 
by groups of people to provide plaster for 
repairing walls of houses and mosques, and 
for export; (4) making boats and fishing 
accessories. The Bajuni of to-day use three 
types of boat: the mchumbi, a dug-out canoe 
made from a single piece of wood (Acta pov 
povófvÀor); the dau, made of planks and 
capable of carrying a sail; and the mashua, 
which carries a larger sail than thé dau. It is 
noted that two other types of boat—the 
outrigger cance called ngalawa, and the sewn 
boat called mfepe—are no longer used on the 
Bajuni coast. The author returns to these in 
chapter 8, which deals with ‘ African and 
Asistio elements in Bajuni culture ', and forms 
another useful and well illustrated comparative 
study of the origins of the ngalawa and miepe. 
These two chapters contain a full account of 
the material culture of the Bajuni; and though 
we should have liked some drawings of bows, 
arrows, and spears, the book in this respect 
provides a notable addition to our souroes for 
the study of East African material culture. 

With chapter 5 we come to the social and 
political institutions of the Bajuni; this part 
in fact occupies 122 out of the total number of 
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409 pages. There are three basic social groups : 
the family, defined as the elementary mono- or 
poly-gynous family; the lineage, which 8 
based on the nasaba or agnatio genealogy, and 
is called wando or more commonly kabila ; 
and the tribe, also called kabila, corresponding, 
in the author's view, to the Somali lol. But 
there seems to have been confusion among the 
Bajuni themselves, since kabila means both 
‘tribe’ and ‘lineage’, in its latter sense 
corresponding, to a point, to the Somah rer 
(itself a term of shifting signiflcance) Whereas 
the Somali tribe is a highly segmented group, 
of which there are more than 100, the Bajun 
appear to have but one tribe, and their kabila- 
lineages, of which Professor Grottanelli says 
that there are now 18 in existence, are said to 
have originated from four groups in the Yemen 
or Hejaz. Moreover, the ‘lneage’ in Bajuni 
society seems to have lost any real social 
function, which 1s far from being the case 
among the Somali. The kinship terminology 
as given by the author is not extensive, and he 
does not give a table. Basically the relation- 
ship system contains the following terms: 
in the second ascending generation, father’s 
father and mother’s father are both shakuo, 
and ther wives bibi; in the first ascending 
generation, father and father’s brother are 
baba or babe (the brother being distinguished 
as wa pils, and also called by the alternative 
term amt); mother and mother’s sister are 
mama or mame, the sister being distinguished 
as wa pili, or else by the term ti. Mother's 
brother is avu, father’s meter 18 shangadhs ; 
their spouses are shemejs and ami respectively, 
the latter term bemg applied also to mother’s 
sister's husband. In a man’s own generation 
brother and sister are ndugu or mwene and 
akhis or minda ; elder brother, ndugu mkubwa 
or abawa, younger brother ndugu mdogo ; elder 
and younger sister are akhís mkubwa or abaya 
and aki mdogo ; there ia here a hint of gender 
distinotion indicated by w and y. Whole 
and half mblings are distinguished as kwa 
mama and, kwa baba respectively. Children of 
father's brother and sister and of mother's 
brother and sister are all mwana, but are disg- 
tinguished by the addition of the term for 
the dominant parent, ie. mwana wa ami 
== father’s brother's child; mwana wa ists 
== mother’s master’s child. The terms mchocho 
(ego's children), mwana wa ngugu (brother’s 
children), and mpawa (sister’s children) are 
used for the first descending generation, and. 
the term muyukua is said to describe ‘all 
descendants in the second generation’. This 
section, which is contained m 4} pages (half 
of one page being occupied by a photograph) 
needs enlarging, as no examples of the use of 
these terms are given, their functions are not 
described in enough detail, and we are not 
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told any of the behaviour patterns. Contrary 
to what one might have supposed, there is 
little trace of Nyika terminology here, for 
only one term, and that doubtfully, can be 
compared with Nyika: this is avu, MBr., 
Giryama ahu. But baba, mama, ams, shangadAs, 
shemeji, ndugu, and perhaps mbula are all 
Swahili, The terminological distinction 
between MBr. and FBr. and between MSis. 
and FSis. is one common to Swahili, Nyika, 
Bantu Kavirondo (Luhya), and the Nilo- 
Hamitio languages, as also is the use of a 
special term for FSis. (Swahili shangazi, 
Giryama angazims, Luhya and Nandi senge). 

The political organization is based on the 
village, muyt, composed of representatives of 
various lineages, under a headman, mzee wa 
muyi or simply mzee ‘elder’, who هذ‎ the 
leading elder in the halmeshauri or council of 
village elders; and as such he is, as Professor 
Grottanelli observes, little more than primus 
inter pares. He has, however, certain privileges 
which distinguish him from the others, and his 
office is normally hereditary, passing to his 
eldest son. Though some examples of court 
cases are given, the feld of polrtacal organize- 
tion needs further investigation and descrip- 
tion. 

Chapter 6 describes the social hfe of the 
individual, including birth, naming, croum- 
cision, ° sexual ethics ', betrothal, and marriage 
(which is, at least to begin with, uxorilocal), 
adultery, and divorce. The last part of the 
chapter deals with sickness, death, and burial, 


with & summary of eschatological beliefs. , 


Chapter 7, entitled ‘ Beliefs and superstitions ’, 
mentions that the Bajuni are Shafi’ites—lhke 
other Swahili they are Moslems ; but no details 
are given of religious practices or deviations 
from the Ielamio norm. Further study of this 
aspect is indicated. 

The book ends with four appendices: I. A 
short introduction to the Bajuni dialeot of 
Swahili, with an Italian-Bajuri vocabulary and 
phrases. II. The Swahih text, with a transla- 
tion, of a document called Kurrai ayun fi 
nusbatil Bajun ‘The satisfaction of the eyes 
in the genealogy of the Bajun’, a traditional 
account of the origins of the Bajuni written 
by one Suleman bin Berur el-Manthry, 
Mombasa, 1948. III. On finds of coins of 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods at Bur 
Kavo, which the author identifies with the 
ancient Shungwaya. IV. A list of pieces of 
pottery and porcelain (Chinese and Near 
Eastern) found in the Bajun country by the 
author. There is a good index, and the book is 
well illustrated. ^ Professor Grottanelli has 
been known to us hitherto in connexion 
with Ethiopia, and two of his earlier books, 
Missione ds studio al Lago Tana (1930) and 
I Mao (1940) are well known. Having now 
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embarked on a atudy of the scantily recorded 
peoples of the East Coast, it is to be hoped 
that he wil not only amplify his account of 
the Bajuni, but provide us with new material 
on other peoples of the coast. 

G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


Potty Hirt: The Gold Coast cocoa 
farmer: a preliminary survey. vu, 
139 pp., map. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 16s. 

M. G. SMITE: The economy of Hausa 
communtiies of Zaria: a report to the 
Colonsal Soctal Sownce Research Coun- 
oW. (Colonial Office. Colonial Re- 

. search Studies, No. 16.) vii, 264 pp. 
London: H.M.8.0. for the Colonial 
Office, 1955. 20s. 


These two studies on related subjeota afford 
& most interesting contrast in approach, 
method, and results. The first, by Miss Hill, 
is the work of an economist who has, in this 
collection of socio-economic reporte on various 
aspects of the Ghana cocoa industry, 
endeavoured to amass information on the 
income and expenditure of typical ooooa- 
farmers. But the resulta go considerably 
beyond this initial aim, since we are given 
at the same time a most interesting disquisition 
on various aspects of the old and modern 
customary law relating to the tenure of farming 
land among the Akan, and on the terms on 
which labourers are employed, new farms made, 
and money raised by ‘ pledge’ on the security 
of cocoa-farms. In ali these matters change 
has been constant over the last half-century ; 
80 we are also given a good deal of social, 
economic, and legal history. For all this the 
student of African agrioulture, or of African 
customary law, must be very grateful; since, 
surprisingly enough, very little has appeared 
in print on any of these matters, despite the 
large number of lawyers, anthropologists, and. 
others who have investigated Akan society, 
and despite the very real importance of 
finding out more about the economics of 
peasant agriculture in an advanced community, 
in the intereste of better economic and social 
planning. Despite the large content of 
customary law in the work under review, 
Miss Hill is not a lawyer, nor 18 she an anthro- 
pologist; furthermore, her work is con- 
spicuously labelled as ° preliminary’. One 
or two deficiencies in her account were there- 
fore almost inevitable. For example, the two 
very different figures, the abusa tenant (who 
pays as rent one-third of the proceeds of his 
farm), and the caretaker remunerated by & 
one-third share of the proceeds of the farm that 
he manages (called by the author ‘the abusa 
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labourer °), must not be confused. The mere 
fact that the word and institution abusa is 
involved, in each relationship is not enough 
to permit treating them under a single head. 
(It is, however, quite true that the institutions 
are now beginning to come together in certain 
respecte.) In a faller account more attention 
might with advantage be paid to the social 
and legal background of the study ; though in 
general Miss Hill rather successfully avoids 
the hazards which always face the non- 
lawyer in dealing with legal matters. Her self- 
styled ‘provocative’ assertion that ‘the 
experts on land tenure and allied matters 
are as unfamiliar with the social organization 
of coooa farming as the experts on cocoa 
farming (whoever they may be) are with 
problems of land tenure’ is, unfortunately, 
unpleasantly true in its innuendo; many 
lawyers have shown a regrettable ignorance, 
lack of sympathy, and complete apathy about 
the rules of customary land law and the social 
organization which lies behind them. But her 
statement is & little hard on some of those 
who have studied the customary systems of 
land tenure in Ghana. 

The, Gold Coast cocoa farmer deals at length 
with the pledging of cocoa farms, and contains 
quite a considerable amount of fresh informa- 
tion on the subject. In interpreting the 
written receipt or agreement which nowadays 
usually accompanies a pledge, ıt is helpful 
to bear in mind. (a) that the document 18 often 
subsequent to the agreement or transaction, 
and does not necessanly faithfully record the 
terma of that agreement, and (b) that anyhow 
the orginal agreement is often provisional and 
ignored in practioe, more espeaally in such 
matters as redemption-dates. This may 
explain the problem raised by written agree- 
ments relating to pledges which provide both 
for a fixed term of years, and for automatic 
redemption when the principal of the loan 
has been satisfied by annual repayments out 
of income—which may not come to the same 
thing; since either of these terms appearing 
separately in a pledge is often ignored in 
practace. This illustrates one point where 
further information would be helpful: a 
series of individual case-studies of particular 
pledges, from their negotiation to their final 
repayment, would be a most valuable supple- 
ment to the bare statement of the law. 

Much has been written about the Gold Coast ; 
disproportionately little about Northern 
Nigeria. Dr. Smith’s study is therefore most 
welcome ; and the welcome is creased by the 
formidable array of statistics and sociological 
data which is here presented in a most exhaus- 
tive and convincing manner. Part ri of the 
Report provides the essential sociological baok- 
ground, with an exposition of the structure and. 
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function of communities at the local level, and 
of domestic groupings (especially the com- 
pound, gida, and the work-unit, gandu), within 
the provinoe of Zaria. This section of the work 
under review also contains a wide range of 
other information, for example on marriage 
law, divorces in native courts, ete. Part It 
deals with political matters which might be 
thought to be outeide the scope of the present 
work; nevertheless, the political history of 
rank and authority in Zaria, and the descrip- 
tion of the present system of political appoint- 
menta and the grant of titles, are too valuable 
to miss. Part nr, the substance of the work, 
examines the modern economy of Hausa Zaria, 
both in general terms, by statistics, and by 
analysis of particular cases. The result is a 
rich store of information about patterns of 
trade, about personal incomes, about the 
break-down of personal expenditure, which 
(when supplemented by the detailed appen- 
dices) gives us as complete a picture of the 
economy of the Hausa as we are likely to 
want. This is not all; for the work under 
review is a veritable encyclopedia in miniature 
of every aspect of Hausa life, & close study of 
which will fully repay the casual reader in 
search of interesting snippets of information 
on his own subject. The author's future 
studies in Hausa society, emphasizing the social 
rather than the eoonomio side of it, are keenly 
awaited. 
A. N. ALLOTT 


THomas Hopaxin: Nationalism m 
colomal Africa. (Man and Society 
Series.) 216 pp. London: Frederick 
Muller, Ltd., 1956. 10s. 6d. 


The outstanding and unifying feature of 
development in colonial Africa since the last 
war has been the growing power of the 
nationalist movements for independence from 
European tutelage. These movements have 
been supported, as contemporary nationalist 
revivals typically are, by a growing reaction 
against many aspects of European and Western 
culture, inoluding often the influence of the 
Christian missions, and a re-emphasis on 
traditional Áfrican valuee. 

In the face of this pressure, French and 
British policies have both favoured the rapid 
development of representative institutions of 
the European type m the sphere of local as 
well as that of territonal government. The 
development of communications, especially 
airways, in the last decade, has fostered the 
growth of a new sense of African as opposed to 
colonial and settler interesta, and with it a 
growing tendency, especially in the Muslim 
regions of French Africa, to look to white 
Africa and particularly Egypt for a lead. 
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Few observers are better qualified than 
Mr. Hodgkin for the attempt here made to 
summarize these trends on a continental scale. 
He has a pleasantly readable style, a gift 
for the apt illustration, and an enviably com- 
prehenstve knowledge of the rapidly growing 
nationalist literature. His first hand acquaint- 
ance with African life is far wider than he 
modestly claims. He has an obvious liking 
and respect for Africans and sympathizes with 
their aspirations. 

The concise review of colonial polices is 
eminently just and realistic, and Mr. Hodgkin 
is at his beat in describing the social back- 
ground, the life in the mushroom growth of 
commercial and industrial towns which provide 
the politicians with their ‘storm troopers’ 
and their mass support. Thare is a brief but 
illuminating account of the development of 
urban clubs and trade unions, and the ‘ theories 
and myths’ of nationalist ideology are 
sympathetically exammed. 

The author's touch 1s less sure when he deals 
with separatist religious activities, while the 
review of the political movements themselves 
18 the least satisfactory part of the book and 
forces one to the conclusion that he has 
attempted too much in the space at his dis- 
posal. His necessarily compressed and 
selective treatment of his material produces an 
exaggerated impression of the sumilarity of 
the problems to be solved 1n widely separated 
colonial territories, and there is a very under- 
standable tendency to assimilate develop- 
ments everywhere to the pattern of the Weat 
African situation, of which the author has so 
thorough a first-hand acquaintance. The 
chapter on parties degenerates too often into 
& mere string of those meaningless labels and 
initials which crop up everywhere nowadays 
to obscure political issues for the uninitiated, 
where an examination of the organization and 
practical working of one or two typical 
examples would have been more to the point. 
Some of the gaps in the discussion —the trest- 
ment of the role of Islam, for example, is 
inadequate—seem to reflect geps 1n the avanl- 
able literature, but at times Mr. Hodgkin leans 
dangerously backwards in his laudable efforts 
to avoid offence. One finds small acknowledg- 
ment of the power of conservative tribaliem 
and regionalism, exemplified in the aotivities 
of the National Liberation Movement and the 
Togoland Congress in the Gold Coast, which 15 
probably the greatest obstacle to Weat African 
self-government. Nothing 18 said of the leas 
savoury aspects of party-maohine minding, 
and what is one to think of a book on this 
theme which evades all but two passing 
references to Mau Mau? Typical of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s tone is the somewhat surprising 
assertion on p. 177 that ‘no intelligent 
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European [oan] . . . continue to accept the 
myth of [the barbarism of traditional African 
Bocety]'. For the general reader, a useful 
companion volume to the present work might 
perhaps be Mr. Graham Green's Journey 
without maps. 

The selected bibhography is most useful; 
its omissions are interesting too. 


D. H. JONES 


VELMA PIOKETT : An introduction to the 
study of grammatical structure. ix, 
253 pp. + 4 pp. errata. Glendale, 
Calif.: Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistios, 1956. [Mimeographed.] 


This book is of a type now familiar in the 
publications of American linguists, particularly 
those, like the author, working in association 
with Professors K. L. Pike and E. A. Nida. 
It is written as a practical manual, based 
largely on the author's teaching. experience, 
and sets out to introduce the student to the 
study of formal grammatical analysis, and to 
familiarize him with the maim procedures and 
technical terms involved. The chapters are 
followed by brief elementary bibliographies 
(wholly American), and by exercises drawn 
from hypothetical and from actual languages, 
by means of which the student may be drilled 
in applying the techniques he has seen ex- 
plained and illustrated. The languages cited, 
apart from English, are, as might be expected, 
mainly those of native Amerioa, though with 
the occasional use of languages of Africa and 
elsewhere, as well as of more familiar languages 
such as Greek, Latin, and French. 

The author expressly disclaims any attempt 
at making a contribution to grammatical 
theory, and limita herself to the presentation 
of the elements of grammatical analysis, as 
she envisages it, for students, and particularly 
for those who have had little experience of 
linguistic study, and whose traming in gram- 
mar has been in the field of traditional Latin. 

With this purpose in view, the author warns 
us that some of the technical terma introduced 
may remam undefined, and that theoretical 
topics will not be discussed at any length. In 
place of this we are given the exercises already 
mentioned, a chapter on filing procedure in 
grammatical research, and one on the presenta- 
tion of pedagogical, as opposed to desoriptive, 
grammatica] statements. 

The theory underlying the procedures Bet 
out and explained comes within the general 
framework of Bloomfieldian Inguistics, but 
shows the specifo influence of Professor Pike's 
recent work, now in the process of publication 
as Language tn relation to a unified theory of 
the structure of human behavior, of which two 


volumes have so far appeared. In particular, 
the terms ° etic’ and ° emic’, there introduced 
and explained, appear in the book under 
review, and use is made throughout of Pro- 
fessor Pike’s concept of ‘ spots ’ in the analysis 
of syntactic structures. 

Before any critiasm or detailed comment 
is made, let it be said at once that any first 
year or elementary student of linguistics, 
whether he intended to carry on his work in 
the manner here presented or in other ways, 
would study this mtroductory manual with 
considerable profit, and in working over some 
of the exercises would gain a fair understanding 
of what is meant by formal grammar in 
linguistic analysis. The author refers to the 
tradition of Latin grammar, which, though 
tolerably adequate for the Latin language, does 
indeed lie heavily on much academic study and. 
teaching of other languages. Perhaps nowhere 
is this more felt than by speakers of oriental 
and African languages who approach linguistica 
after having grown accustomed to seeing their 
own languages presented, or rather misrepre- 
sented, by means of Latin-based categories, 
applied as quaai-universals. 

Just because this will be a most useful book 
for studente, care should be taken to make 
in the text the correotions listed. in the pages 
of errata, issued with the book, some of which, 
if neglected, would lead to serious misunder- 
standing and puzzlement. A few additional, 
though trivial, misprinta, apart from the listed. 
errata, were noticed by the reviewer. 

In keeping with the needs of beginners, 
the author grades her introduction and 
exercises, 80 that the student grasps first the 
main outlines of grammatical analysis, before 
some of the details are filled in and more 
difficult problems and marginal cases discussed, 
Unlike some of her American colleagues, the 
author maintains the word (broadly speaking 
Bloomfleid's ° minimal free form’) as a basic 
entity of grammatical analysis, and with it the 
dichotomy of grammar into syntax and 
morphology, though with the constant possi- 
bility of overlap between the two. Syntax 18 
treated. first, morphology receiving detailed 
attention from chapter 9 on. With this 
approach to the problems of grammar the 
reviewer would agree; but certain reserva- 
tions must be made with regard to the status of 
some of the grammatical elemente employed. 

The author deliberately avoids the discussion 
of grammatical theory as such; and in her 
presentation of analytical procedure rightly 
shows that the student must break into the 
grammatical analysis of his language by means 
of impressionistic or ‘ etic’ guesses (rather as 
in the early stages of phonetic recording), 
amending these tentative analyses by pro- 
gressively more structural or ‘emio’ state- 
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mente as his comprehension of the language 
patterns grows. 

With this (terminology apart) no one would 
seriously disagree, and the author is justified 
in telling the student to look initially for 
* spots ' such as Subject, Object, and Predicate, 
more or less on traditional hnes, and their 
possible ° fillers’, before he is ın a position to 
set up more formal syntactical frames. But 
these initial ‘spots’ can only constitute the 
preliminary or ‘ etic’ stages, and despite the 
chapter on ° Emic olause structure’, it does 
not appear that the syntactic categories em- 
ployed throughout the book are ever fully 
restated in formal terms. Subject, Object, 
and Predicate are notional, quasi-philosophical 
terms, and Actor, Action, and Goal, not- 
withstanding the hallowing of these latter by 
Bloomfield, are in no better position to replace 
them as terms in formal syntax. Indeed an 
English example given on p. 56 illustrates the 
inferiority of the latter terms. In dealing with 
the sentence ‘ Hach state has its own govern- 
ment’, to say that ‘each state’ occupies the 
subject position seems logically correct, though 
linguistically irrelevant; but to say, with the 
author, that the words occur ‘as Actors’ 18 
almost meaningless, short of a complete 
redefinition of the term Actor, which would 
obsoure ite original ° etio ' suitability. ^ 

The author is well aware of the need of 
replacing intuitions by formal ° emio ' analyses, 
but her categories of syntax never wholly lose 
their first impressionistic foundations. On p. 46 
we are given various ° helpful clues ’ of a formal 
nature for determining the head and sub- 
ordinate members of subordinative construc- 
tions (the head is obligatory, the subordinate 
optional, eto.), but it ia not made clear that, 
if the categories are to remain part of a formal 
analysis, these ‘ clues ' must become the entire 
defimentia of the categories in their ‘emia’ 
status in the syntax of the language under 
analyms. Similarly, the morpheme, which in 
common with much American practice is taken 
as ' composed of phonemes’ (p. 37), cannot, 
except provisionally, be defined as a * minimal 
meaningful unit’ (p. 10), at least without a 
drastic redefinition of ‘meaning’. Even 
supposing that a clear out ‘meaning’ could 
be assigned to every morpheme in a language, 
which is, in fact, very seldom the case, as the 
author's passing reference (p. 11) to the 
*.ceivo' of English ‘receive’, ‘deceive’, 
‘° conceive, eto, illustrates, the morpheme 
must be restated ' emically’ as the minimal 
element of grammatical patterning or dis- 
tribution ; the ‘common area of meaning ’ 
that is one of the classifying oriteria for 
affixes (p. 118) can only refer to research 
hints, not to part of the forma] analysis itself, 
and the problem (if it is a problem) of the 
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‘portmanteau morph’ (pp. 200-1) must be 
solved, not in terms of ‘complex semantio 
components’, but of complex grammatical 
relationships with other elements in the 
sentence structure. 

This failure to achieve a completely formal 
status for some of the basic entities in her 
analytac framework is potentially misleading, 
and unnecessary, as the author sets out clearly 
the sort of criteria that can be employed for 
establishing such categories as word classes 
and ‘spot fillers ’, though the conolusion is 
not drawn that these categories must, if they 
are to constitute part of the formal, ° emic’ 
analysis, be wholly defined by such oriteria, 
instead of merely being marked by them. 

Formal categories of grammatical relation 
such as concord and government (chapter 6) 
are explained in connexion with the occupancy 
of ‘spots’, the obligatory or presupposmg 
relationship of some mcrphemes to others in 
the sentence is mentioned (chapter 10), formal 
definitions of endooentrio and exocentric con- 
structions are given (p. 48), and analysis into 
immediate constituents is dealt with (p. 68), 
though the author is strangely reluctant to 
permit constantly discontinuous series of words 
to form an immediate constituent, in contrast 
to the practace of Pittman, whose work 1s 
mentioned in this connexion later (p. 228). 

Attention has been drawn to points in this 
book with which the reviewer feels unable to 
agree as they stand, even 1n a work expressly 
designed for beginners Many of the other 
topics that form part of standard American 
(and much other) grammatical analysis, and 
which have not been mentioned in thus review, 
are briefly and clearly explained and illustrated. 
One may note (among others): morphemes 
involving several allomorpha (p. 157), whether 
phonologically defined (chapter 15) or not, 
morpheme order within the word (p. 115), 
roote and affixes (p. 11, but roots need not be 
defined as ‘ central meaning carriers °), deiivg- 
tional as opposed to inflectional formations 
(chapter 12), the conflict betwean grammatical 
and phonological structuring in clitics 
(pp. 80-1), ‘process’ versus ‘distribution ’ 
in the language of grammatical statement 
(chapter 16), and the use of ‘zero’ m gram- 
matical analyms (p. 162). 

On this last point more than one view is 
presented, without dogmatic decision in 
favour of one or the other. The commendable 
practice of giving alternative solutions 18 
seen elsewhere (pp. 82-3, parataxis, chapter 
17, difficult morpheme cuts), and the student 
is rightly shown that, even within the limits 
the author sets herself (and she is not oon- 
cerned with European or British linguistics), 
&tuations admitting alternative solutions will 
be found in quite early stages of the analysis, 
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and. in the last resort the preference for one or 
another, when each fulfils the requirements of 
formal grammatical statement, must depend 
on the analyst alone. 

Ir. addition to the illustrations and problems 
already mentioned, the author gives us samples 
of grammatical analysis of various languages 
in tke form of summaries of the work of others, 
pubhshed or in preparation. These samples 
cover a fairly wide fleld, but it 18 a pity that no 
menzion is made, here or elsewhere 1n the book, 
of languages wholly or very nearly of the 
'isolatang' type, famihar in East and South 
East Asia. 

Little direct help would be given in this 
book to a student whose linguistic work was 
going to lie in languages whose grammatical 
analysis could place no reliance on inflec- 
tional categories (though, as has been said, 
all beginners would read it with profit); and 
while it would be useless to expect a complete 


coverage of all language types in an elementary 
book of this sort, the omission of any reference 


to languages of the grammatical type of 
Chinese, and. to the particular problema they 
present, is regrettable, more particularly as it 
would seem (at least to the reviewer) that the 
establishment of formal grammatical cato- 
gories and formal procedures of analysis in 
this type of language ıs one of the urgent tasks 
of desoriptive linguistics to-day. 


E. H. ROBINS 


JOHANNES Housscumip: Schläuche und 
Fasser. Wort- und saohgeschschtlsche 
Untersuchungen nut besonderer Beruck- 
stchiugung des romanischen Sprachgutes 
on und ausserhalb der Romansa sowie 
der tiirkisch-europarschen und tus kisch- 
kaukasisch-perstschen  Lehnbeziehun- 
gen. (Romanica Helvetica, Vol. 54.) 
171 pp. Bern: A. Francke AG Verlag, 
1965. Sw. fr 22.70. 


The sub-title of this book is sure to whet 
the appetite of all those historical linguiste 
who are interested in the intricate processes of 
cross-fsrtilzation between the various lan- 
guages of Europe and Asia as revealed by 
lexical borrowings. The author, a Privaidozent 
of Zurich University, and, like his father, 
J. U. Hubschmied, a Romance philologist by 
training, has from the very start shown & 
strong interest ın problems of the Pre-Romanoe 
substrttum, whether Indo-European (Celtic, 
Illyrian, eto.), or Pre-IE (ie. non-IE). His 
first major works (Praeromanwa, 1949; 
Sardische Studien, 1963,  Pyrenaenworter, 
1954) all reveal the same basic urge to unravel 
the origin of the many obscure terms found in 
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the vocabulary of such relic-areas as the Alpe, 
the Pyrenees, and Sardinia. They also show a 
rapid expansion of the linguistic field called 
upon to furnish the key to the secrets of these 
areas. The pursuit of Pre-IE elements has 
convinced Dr. Hubschmid that, stretching 
from the land of the Basques to the Caucasus, 
there is a vast, genetically connected linguistic 
area that supplied many a loanword to the 
various LE invaders. 

But the present work seta out to explore 
a rather different problem, the spread of 
expressions for two closely connected objeota : 
‘a bag of skin, a wine-bag, a leathern bottle’ 
on the one hand, and ° a barrel’ on the other. 
The result is that words meaning ‘ barrel’ 
mainly spread from the central and north- 
western regions of Romania, while in the case 
of terms for ° leathern bottle’, eto., there are 
two main routes: one from Greece and 
southern Romania to western, and later to 
north-western and northern Europe, and 
another from the Altsic peoples to Europe 
and the Near East. 

These results are based on a detailed investi- 
gation of a goodly number of terms for the 
various material objecta concerned. The 
method can be illustrated by a sample which, 
I hope, 18 not unfair, and shows how a searching 
scrutiny of the European data leads the author 
to the discovery of far-reaching connexions 
with northern Asia. 

Late Latin sources attest butts ‘ barrel’ 
(&xth century a.p.), but the word appears 
already in the Stereometrica of Hero 
Mechauicus (second/firat century 8.0 ?) im the 
form BoGr(r)ts ‘vessel ın the shape of the 
frustum of a cone’, which atill exists, together 
with varous derivatives, in Modern Greek. 
Since wooden wine-vats are unknown in 
ancient Greece, but well attested in northern 
Italy and Gaul, and even at Rome, ‘ we may 
consider Boris, though attested some aix 
centuries before butts, a loanword from Illyrian 
or the regional Latin of north Italy, not rice 
versa’ (p. 39). The word is widespread in the 
Romance languages: Rumanian buie ' barrel ; 
hub’; French, Italian botte ‘ barrel’; Span, 
Portug. bota, eto. Spanish suppbed Hispano- 
Arabic butiya 'cubo para vino’ (Idrisi, 
twelfth century), from which various Berber 
forms derive, while &t the other end of the 
Mediterranean. Late Greek is the source of 
Arabio batia ‘sorte de bouteille en curr’, 
although the native grammarians regard 15 as 
indigenous already in the ninth century. 

In western Europe. the word spread from 
France (OFr. bot) to the Germanic areas: 
MHGerm. butte ‘ vessel’, MLGerm. butte ‘a 
hamper’, MDutch butten (plur.) ' basket’; 
Engl bui (from 1423). The Romance and 
Germanic areas conveyed. the word to central 
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and eastern Europe. The derivative butticula 
(Fr. boutevle, Ital. bothghia), the source of 
Engl. botile (from 1375), spread, via Russian 
(butyl from 1694, butél from 1719), to the 
Caucasus (Georgian both) and the Pamir 
(Shughni bital). Other Romance derivatives 
have proved. no less expansive 

For the orıgın of the word, Tarentinan 
Greek fvríivg ‘flask’ and the varant muren 
(cf. OEngl. byden, MHGerm butte—Rumanian 
putind) are important since they raise the 
question of the interrelation between butire/ 
buiina/puiina. According to Dr Hubschmid 
(pp. 75 f), LLat. butis was borrowed from the 
Gauls of northern Italy by the Ilynans who 
mediated it to the Greeks (Bois). The 
cognate form buhna was taken over by the 
Greeks of southern Italy (Tarentum) from the 
Ilyman dialeot of the Messapii while Balkan- 
Illyrian 18 the source of piina, with an Illyrian 
vanation p-/b-. Dr. Hubschmid’s behef that 
the basic word قد‎ ultimately of Celtic origin, 
resta on the assumption that Welsh both (from 
an earlier *butta) ° bouteille & ventre arrondi 
(thirteenth century), hub (fourteenth century), 
boss (of a shield, seventeenth century) ’, and 
Franco-Provençal abo ‘hub’ (i western 
Switzerland, from ad-buiha) must be indigenous 
(pp. 42, 76). He also believes that the ongmal 
meaning probably was ‘ bag of skin’ from 
which the later ‘vat, cask, eto.’ naturally 
developed (73 £.). On this basis he derives the 
word from a root *bu-f-, primitive *bh(e)u-/ 
b(eyu- ‘ inflate, blow up ’, the semantic develop- 
ment being easily paralleled 

But Dr. Hubschmid is tempted to go a 
significant step further. ‘° Auffalligerweise 
finden sch gwer an butts anklingende, be- 
deutungsverwandte Worter ım Turkischen : 
mturk. (Kaschgar) buiyk “ kleiner Schlauch ” 
(um 1068) und aderbeidsch. buta “ das Gefass, 
der Tiegel’’ (Radloff 4, 1856), dschagat bota 
" eine be: den Goldsehnueden gebrauchliche, 
halbeiformige Gussform ". ... Diese Worter 
konnen nicht aus spatlat. butts entlehnt sein, 
da Zwischenglieder fehlen. "Vielmehr ist zum 
mindesten mturk. butyk elementarverwandt' 
(p. 77) 

It will now be useful to examine the methodo- 
logical imploations of Dr. Hubschmid’s 
underlying assumptions. That names of 
vessels can travel with great ease 1s generally 
acknowledged, and the author's detailed 
exammation of the European, especially 
western European, evidence of the word 
merely illustrates the general thesis. It 18 
more difficult to establish the exact routes 
along which such loanwords were carried In 
southern and western Europe, where the flow 
of documentation is practically uninterrupted, 
it is generally fairly easy to plot the spread 
in time and space. But when we come to the 
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pre-literary period, the reconstruction of such 
routes of invasion becomes increasingly 
difficult. It ıs therefore of paramount im- 
portance to establish the starting point, in 
the present case: to decide whether Welsh 
both really proves that buiits was ' sicher ein 
keltisches Wort’ (p. 76). Now Welsh both 
shows two changes 1n comparison with earlier 
*hutta: -tt became (Engl) #4, an event 
datable in the middle or second half of the 
sixth century (cf. Jackson, Language and 
history in early Britain, 1953, 569), and -u- 
became -o- under the influence of final 
(originally long) a, which occurred in the first 
half or the middle of the fifth century (Jackson, 
578). Thus the sequence is: buttá-—botta— 
both, as in Lat. bucca—bokka—W boch ° cheek ’. 
But, beside butts, we also find MLat. bota/buta 
(of. Hubschmid, p. 40). It seems therefore 
possible that Welsh both represents, not an 
* Urkeltigoh * *buttà, but a Vulgar Latin *buita, 
with the regular development of Latin loan- 
words. To put it very modestly: we cannot 
be certain that Welsh both cannot have this 
origin; the postulated *ad-buitis 18 certainly 
insufficient to establish a Celtic original. 

We must therefore be guided by the general 
consideration whether a borrowing from Celtic 
is hkely in this semantic sphere. As is known, 
Latin borrowed & large number of words for 
vessels from Greek, but hardly any from Celtic 
(of. bascauda, though) And this point 8 
strengthened by the chronology of our evidence. 
The word is attested six centuries earlier in 
Greek than in Latàn. What us more, bemde 
Boris, Greek has (not mentioned by Hubsch- 
mid) Bwrdpiov ° vessel for slow heating ' (Zosi- 
mus, third-fourth century A.D., mentioned 
p. 45), and the important Hesychius-gloss 
Bwrlov ordurtov, to which we should probably 
add. Bwoiov ° a household utensil’ (qualified as 
xaÀxoÜs pixpdv) and Badia ‘id.’ (second- 
third century a.D., see B. Olsson, Symbolae 
Osloenses, iv, 1020, 62-3). In these circum- 
stances ib seems impossible to accept the route 
mapped out by Dr. Hubschmid. On the con- 
trary, we should rather conclude that a Greek 
Baris/Botrts (~ butis) was adopted by Latin, 
and in the derivative form *Bourivn by other 
areas (Tarentum, and with substitution of p- in 
the Balkans). That the Greek word itself is 
not of IE provenance is rendered almost 
certain by the variation in ita form. We may 
surmise that, since most of the names for 
vessels come into Greek from the Near East, 
this word, too, has a chance of being from 
the same source, although it has not as yet 
been found; but it seems worth mentioning 
batiaka, recorded by Athenaeus (x1, 7848) as 
the Persian word for ‘cup’, and attested 
earlier in Plautus' batioca. 

If Dr. Hubsehmid's construct thus proves 
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very unhkely, we shall not be inclined to 
accept his derivation from an IE root *bheu-t-. 
But 1t is not only on the European side that 
we must voice well-founded doubts. We 
cannot admit that the author has proved that 
the Turkish words are of the same type in 
origin and thus reveal ‘ Elementarverwandt- 
schaft’. Generally speaking, the author's 
discussion and evaluation of the western 
European evidence is admirable; but his 
handling of the Asatic material seems far 
leas sure. In most cases, the words found in 
the Turkish (or Altaic) languages are inter- 
preted as internal formations. Yet, dealing 
as he does with eminently migratory articles, 
he should have stopped to consider whether 
one of the adjoining oultural areas (Iran + 
and China in particular) might have supphed 
the term in question. In the present case, he 
compares with European buitis the MTurk. 
butyk, Azerb. buta, etc. But in view of the 
almost constant semantic link between ‘ boat, 
ship’ and ‘ vessel’ (cf. Engl. ° vessel ’ itself), 
it would seem worth considering whether 
Parthian pwwd ° small vessel, skiff’, Sogdian 
pulyk'h ° skiff, ferry’ (cf. Henning, Sogdica, 
18; Gershevitch, Grammar of Manschaean 
Sogdian, § 974,995 ; M. Boyce, The Manichaean 
hymn-cycles in Parthian, 1954, 194) are not 
connected, especially the Sogdian form, pro- 
nounced as pok or pitik. Furthermore, the 
Iranian words ‘cannot be separated’ from 
MInd. Ep. Class. pota ' vessel, ship, bark, 
boat’; and if the usual interpretation of this 
word as a Middle Indian form from *plasata, 
and thus of good IE ancestry, is correct (of. 
Wackernagel-Debrunner, A1.Gr., IT, 2, 1964, 
501), then the direction of borrowing—from 
Indian (via Iranian) into Turkish — would also 
be established. This assumption would also 
account for the apparent absenoe of cognates 
in other Iranian dialects. 

This instance will serve to bring out the 
fundamental question. Even if we are right in 
surmising connexione between western 
European and Asiatio words—that is, they 
are not due to chance-simuarity—we should 
beware of explaining them in terms of an 
Asiatic influence on eastern Europe, later 
relayed to the west. With old cultural terms 
in particular, it seems more likely that the 
centre of radiation is the Near East, both to 


1 On Iranian loans in Turkish and Mon- 

olan see L. Ligeti, ‘ Histoire du lexique des 
lames turques’, Foszntsk Orientalisticeny, 
xvi, 1953, 80-01, esp. 89; and of. G. J. 
Ramstedt's statement (‘Marginal notes on 
Pashto etymology ', Studia Orientalia, XVII, 5, 
1952, 4): ‘Iranian loanwords must be much 
more numerous in the Turkic and Mongolan 
languages than we can at present identify 
with certainty °. 
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the west, via the Mediterranean, and to the 
east, through Iran. But bemdes Iranian 
mediation of Near Eastern goods, we must 
also bear in mind that a great number of words 
reached the Altaie peoples from Iran, which 
are of reputable IE ancestry. 

Greater familiarity with Iranian might have 
suggested a different line of interpretation in 
several other instances. On p. 128 f., Dr. 
Hubschmid lists such Turkish words as 
Turkmen sanaé ° aus altem Leder hergestellter 
Sack’, Uzbek ‘Sohlauch’, Kirgiz čana ‘id.’, 
and conoludes: ‘Aus dem Tiirkischen sind 
wohl entlehnt npers. 50268 “ aufgeblasener 
Schlauch ", mit abweichendem Anlaut šugni 
zenác . . . , têjik sanoé '' Sclauch zum Trans- 
portieren und Aufbewahren von Flüssigkeiten 

.; mit Luft aufgeblasener Schlauch, um 
Flusse zu  uberqueren ", . . . Áugni zingts 
“ Floss aus aufgeblasenen Ziegenhauten ". ... 
Herr Prof. Redard schreibt mir dazu: “ Le 
mot persan n'a pas l'aspeot d'un véritable mot 
persan ; il semble plutôt emprunté ou alors 
c'est un mot dialectal" '. After this it هد‎ 
somewhat disappointing to read: ‘ Leider 
findet das turkische Wort innerhalb des 
Turkischen oder m den anderen altaischen 
Sprachen keine weitern Verwandten. Die 
eigentliche Vorgeschichte von osttürk. samac 
und seiner Familie bleibt daher dunkel ’. 

Now Dr. Hubschmid himself notes (p. 138) : 
‘Dass die Perser Flusso mit Schlauchen 
uberqueren, haben wir schon bei der Be- 
Bprechung von npers. sanaé gesehen’. The 
spread of the word surviving m NPers. mask 
'Bchlauch' provides a well-known parallel. 
It is first attested in the Behistun insoription 
(I, 86: maskiuvd, overlooked by the author, 
who says: ' schon bei Firdosi bezeugt ’) where 
Darius describes how he ferried part of his 
army across the river Tigris on (inflated) 
skins. It spread from Persian to Turkish 
(Uzbek meék), Armenian (magk), ete., but is 
ultimately from Akkad. maku ‘ hide, leather ’,* 
and can illustrate the vicissitudes of such 
cultural terms. But the important point is 
that, whereas sanač admittedly cannot be 
explained from Turkish, it seems fairly clear in 
Iranian. Parthian sn’cyd ' he swims’, Khota- 
nese ysanaj-, MPers. '£n'z ' wash’ derive from 
*enac-, and thus the noun s(a)nàé is simply 


1 Dr. Hubschmid is mistaken in adding 
maskeru ' Trinkbeutel, Schlauch ° since this is 
from ékr ' drink’. 

* See M. Boyce, BSOAS, xrv, 3, 1052, 441, 
n. 4; Henning, ibid, 616, n. 1; W. P. 
Schmid, IF, uxu, 1956, 228. Schmid thinks 
that endd- has the same suffix as yüc- (in his 
view from yàü-) but to me it seems extended 
from snü- after tāč-. The final -č in sana 
suggests of course (see Redard in the text) 
that the Persian word 1s dialectal. 
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‘the swimmer, floater, float’. Thus the 
Turkish group is satisfactorily explained from 
Iranian. Dr. Hubschmid has also failed to 
notice that the Caucasian words listed on 
p. 165 (Awar dermd ‘ cask’, eto.), which he 
himself links with Dshagat. darm ‘ leather’, 
are manifestly Iranian loans (OPers. carmá, 
eto.). 

Space forbids me to go into further detail 
but one more general question must be touched 
upon. In several cases the author is inclined 
to go beyond the concept of ' Elementarver- 
wandtschaft' and to acknowledge certain 
word-equations between Altaic and Indo- 
European as pointing to prehistorie contacta 
between the two groups. To make the assump- 
tion less unlikely, he expheitly favours an 
* Eastern homeland’ for the Indo-Europeans 
(p. 152), and would probably be prepared to 
seek the ‘homeland’ of the Altaio peoples 
far to the west of the Altai, although he does 
not pronounce on this. But the equations 
seem very weak. The western European 
group of Engl. bag/pack is said to point to the 
Balkans as ite centre of diffusion (p. 94) and 
Bo: ‘Es handelt sich wohl um em altes 
Wanderwort sus dem nicht-indogermanischen 
Osten'; the souroe 18 found in OTurk. bag 
'Warenbündel', but also ‘Strick, Fessel’, 
which derives from OTurk. ba- ‘ bind’, and 
thus provee prehistoric commercial relations. 
But it would be just as easy to postulate for 
all the European words internal TE borrowings 
from an IE area (or several areas ?) where IE 
*bhndh-, the nil-grade of *hhendh- ‘to bind’, 
resulted in *bhadh- which, by asamilating a 
sufix -ko-, could give *bhadgho- (-dgh- from 
-dhk- by Bartholomae’s law) and eventually 
*bagga- ; Llyrian could be a suitable candidate 
(cf. KZ, uxx, 1954, 210 f), and in Asia 
Iranian, of course. 

Some additions to the fair number of 
Hungarian words discussed. might be welcome 
to the specialist. P. 58 f.v in view of the 
semantic development from ‘Schlauch’ to 
‘Bauch’, an Austro-Bavarian puterich would 
seem to be the source of Hungarian potroh 
‘belly, paunch ', and instead of being from & 
Slav poiroh ‘ Eingeweide' (Bárezi, 247, but 
the Hung. word does not have that meaning), 
the Hung. word could be the source of Polish 
patrochy, ete., for which the internal etymon 
(Vasmer, Russ. ei. Wb., n, 419) 18 not con- 
vineing. P. 04: beside bödön (not bodóny) 
from a Slavic source, Hungarian also haa 
pultony from Austro-Bavarian puten. P. 76: 
Swabian bunze ° Fasgchen ; weibliche Scham ° 
also appears, in the second meaning, in Hung. 
punci ; similarly, the words discussed on p. 158, 
esp. Albanian (Tosk) poç ° vulva (parti genital 
della donna) ’, clear up Hung. picsa ' id. '. 
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To sum up. In spite of my inability to 
accept in their present form the basio theses 
and many of the word-histories presented in 
this book, I would say that both the Indo- 
Europeanist and the Altaist will find much 
useful material in the vast collections arrayed 
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by the author. Altaists may also wish to 
consult n. 1 on p. 11 where the author lists 
dictionaries of various Áltaio languages, ‘ die 
ich bis jetzt uberhaupt nirgends zitiert 
gefunden habe’. 

0. SZEMRRÉNYI 
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EwaLD WAGNER: Syntax der Mehri- 
Sprache unter Berucksichtigung auch 
der anderen neustidarabischen Sprachen. 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Institut für 
Orientforschung, Verdffentlichung Nr. 
13.) x, 167 pp. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1953. DM. 37. 

This monograph is based on existing oolleo- 
tions of field-matenal and the partial studies 
which have been made on these collections, by 
such scholars as Hein, Bittner, Jahn, Muller, 
and more recently, Leslau. The Thomas 
material is truly described as sehr gering, but 
even the careful work of the Austrian Expedi- 
tion when examined, ia quite inadequate to 
cover a most interesting group of Semitic 
languages, no fault, of course, of the Austrians 
whose time and resources were limited. 

Dr. Wagner has made the first essay at a 
systematic syntax of Mehri and the other 
South Arabian languages of the present day, 
comparing them with classical Arabie and 
some of its numerous dialectes, the whole being 
arranged according to the method of systematic 
grammars of the other Semitic languages. 
References to Brockelmann and Reckendorf 
are given for each section, an excellent pro- 
cedure. Commencing with the exclamatory 
sentence, the command, prohibition, invita- 
tion, wish, etc., Dr. Wagner deals under each 
heading with each South Arabian language, 
section by section. A useful index of particles 
is provided, and a short bibliography, but in 
the main the author has relied on Leslau’s 
existing bibliography. 


B. B. SHRJEANT 


A. BARTHÉLEMY: Dictionnaire arabe- 
français: dialectes de Syrie: Alep, 
Damas, Inban, Jérusalem. Cinquième 
fasc. pp. 811-943. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1954. Fr. 1150. 

This fifth part of the Dictionnaire arabe- 
français brings to completion a voluminous and 
ambitious work the publication of which started 
in 1935. The present part covers the last four 
letters of the Arabic alphabet and ends with 
twelve pages of ° addenda et corrigenda’ and 
eight more pages of & ‘supplément aux 
addenda °. 


The present part follows the same lines as 
the earlier parts of the work. Its claim of 
being a dictionary of the dialeote of Syria— 
Aleppo, Damascus, Lebanon, and Jerusalem— 
overburdens the author with a responsibility 
which the work does not adequately discharge. 
The vocabulary is, for instance, far from 
adequate in the case of the dialect of Jerusalem. 

The present part being the last one, it 18 too 
late to say anything construotive &bout the 
system of transliteration followed by the 
author in the work. The transcription may be 
accurate, in each case, as representing the 
pronunciation of one or two of the localities 
but it is hardly ever true in the case of them all. 
And it is rarely denoted to which locality the 
pronunciation given in the work belongs. 

The above criticisms need not m any way 
detract from the real value of a work which 
provides scholars with an excellent oolleotion 
of colloquial usages which are otherwise only 
available in a scattered form in a great number 
of smaller works and manualis and which 
may be, in many cases, on their way to 
disappearing under the influence of the new 
surge of the education of the masses in those 
localities. 

MAHMUD ALI GHUL 


R. Brunsouvie and J. Sogaonm (ed.): 
Studia Islamica, 111. 135 pp., 8 plates. 
Paris: Larose, 1955. 


The third collection of Studia Islamica 
maintains the high standard of interest and 
scholarship established in the first two. G. E. 
von Grunebaum writes on the influence of 
Muslim ideology on Arab aesthetics, and offers 
some interesting ideas on the effects of the 
absence of hturgy in Muslim worship on the 
development and function of literature in 
Muslim society; H. Terrasse discusses and 
Wlustrates the sources and development of 
the art of the Álmoravid empire; L. Torres 
Balbas examines some aspects of the demo- 
graphic development of the cities of Muslim 
Spain, and compares them with those of 
Chnstian Europe in the same period; R. 
Brunschvig suggests some lines of sociological 
study of early Islamic law, which might make 
the history of figh lesa ° arid ' and reintegrate 
it into the history of Islamio socioty and 
ideas; S.D. Goitein continues his studies of the 
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Geniza, and shows, by examples, how much 
valuable documentary material ib may bring 
to the history of Muslim civilization ; C. Cahen 
reflects on the problems, difficulties, and tasks 
of the orientalist historian, in the study 'of the 
economie and social history of the medieval 
Muslim onent; Sh. T. Lokhandwalla describes 
the Isma’ili community known as the Bohras, 
in Gujerat. As in the earlier issues, the con- 
tributions consist of essays and surveys of 
general aspects and problems, rather than 
monographs on pointe of detail, and the reader 
will have the comparatively rare experience of 
being able to read all the contributions in a 
learned journal with pleasure and profit. 


B. L. 


Franz ROSENTHAL: Humor in early 
Islam. x, 154 pp., X1 plates. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1956. Guilders 22. 


Many tales are told of & man called Ash'ab, 
often with Greedy added. The core of this book 
is & translation of these tales, mostly from 
the chapter about him in Kitab al-aghani. 
The conclusion reached is that this man did 
live, waa alive during the first half of the 
second century A.H., and that many of the 
tales have been fathered on him. Professor 
Rosenthal divides them into religious, political, 
and muddle class and thinks that some of the 
political may be genuine. This is historical 
criticism and has nothing to do with humour. 
In some tales Ash‘ab is a secondary figure, 
sometimes an a&gent of the chief actor, or 
even plays no part at all; in some his greed 
serves to show up the stinginess of a notorious 
person ; in others he is a well-known singer or & 
contortionist while some talea are of practical 
jokes. 

The introduotaon records early jesters and 
books of comio content though several in both 
classes are mere names. The Professor has tried. 
to identify everybody who is mentioned, a 
task of great labour, because many are obscure 
persons. There is too much conjecture here. 
He has also recorded, as far as possible, all 
the books in which a story is found. Some 
occur in the ‘ Laughable Stories’ of Bar 
Hebraeus. Some corrections to Brockelmann 
result from these researches. There are some 
introductory remarks on the nature of humour 
and an appendix on laughter in Arab physicians 
but no attempt to extract a theory of humour 
from the storiea. There 18 a bibliography and a 
glossary and the pictures do illustrate the 
text. 

The translation 18 accurate and corrects 
the printed text of K1siab aLaghasi in several 
places though there are some alips in the 
English. The vizier was not a door-keeper but 
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& chamberlain, ‘let him go’ (p. 63) should be 
‘let him alone’, ‘down’ in the sense of small 
feathers has no plural, ‘foot’ (p. 87) of the 
text has beoome ' hand’ in the note and ' give 
a shine at’ defeats an Engbshman unless he 
can read the Arabic. In places the English ıs 
heavily Germanio and might well have been 
pruned. A very serious book. 


A. B. TRITTON 


App-0L-Guartre FARHADI: Le persan 
parlé en Afghanistan: grammaire du 
Kébols, accompagnée d'un reouerl de 
quatrains populaires de la région de 
Kébol. 150 + 44 pp. Paris: Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1965. 


Within recent years an eastern dialect of 
Persian has acquired a new importance as the 
official language of Soviet Tajilastan. Weare 
thus well provided with grammars and dialect 
studies of Tajiki to compare with this account 
of the colloquial Persian of the Kabul area. 
The dialect has more than mere quaintness to 
interest us. It abounds in complexities, both 
phonetic and morphological. The main virtue 
of this study lies ın the mass of unquestionably 
accurate data provided by its perceptive 
author. The presentation leaves more to be 
desired. 

The work is divided under the traditional 
headings of phonetics, morphology, and 
syntax, but the first is misleading. The 
phonetic description is lamentably restricted 
to a few notes of the type ‘+ as m French 
dit’. The firat section, although desoribed 
as & ' comparison between Kabuli and literary 
Persian without reference to etymology’ هد‎ 
in fact a historical phonology of the dialect. 
The very richness of examples makes for a 
highly indigestible chapter, and one seeks in 
vain for general phonetic rules. A more con- 
sistent attentaon to the importance of Pashto 
loanwords would have prevented the appear- 
ance of a number of too facile etymologies. 
On the other hand, the morphological descrip- 
tion seems all too cursory. Many more 
examples of the multifanous tense forms—42 
compared with, say, 15 in Tajki and 6 in 
hterary Pereian—would have been welcome. 
The supplement, containing texts of popular 
quatrains, cannot make up for this. 

One looks forward with pleasure to the 
author's promised. vocabulary of Kabul and 
studies of Khurasani Persian, in the hope 
that he will be better served typographically. 
The profusion of misprints in the present 
mumeographed volume makes tedious reading 
and constantly caste doubt on examples. 


D . N. M. 
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A. F. L. Beeston: Catalogue of the 
Persian, Turkish, Hindustani and 
Pushtu manuscripts in the Bodleian 
lébrary. Part 11. Additional Persian 
manusoripts. vii, 178 pp. + corri- 
genda slip. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1904. 635. 


With the publication of this third part of the 
catalogue begun by Sachau and Ethó m 1889 
the description of the Bodleian Perman MSS 
in print is now virtually up to date. The 418 
manuscripts here described were nearly all 
received from about 1900 (when Ethé com- 
pleted his work on the second volume of the 
catalogue) up to the end of 1952; a few items 
missed by the earlier cataloguers are also 
included. The two largest groups of manu- 
scripts described derive from the collections 
of the Indian Instatute (now deposited in the 
Bodleian), to which Monier Willams, T. L. 
Blane, C. R. Davy, and Mrs. Hennell were 
numerically the prinapal benefactors, and 
from that of E. H. Whinfleld. Among other 
donors are the Gayer-Anderson brothers, to 
whom. other libraries are hkewise indebted. 

The descriptions of mdividual MSS, though 
rather more austere than in the earlier volumes, 
especially in the use of Oriental characters, 
provide all the information that can reasonably 
be expected in a modern catalogue. The days 
of the elaborately conoeived comprehensive 
catalogue with long quotations in Oriental 
founts seem to have gone by: it is good to see 
that it is still posmble for the Bodleian to issue 
a catalogue on the present scale, which repre- 
sents a standard of luxury vastly superior ‘to 
the bare hand.lists which, it seems, are all 
that can be hoped for from other libraries. 

A most valuable addition to the descriptions 
of the additional manuscripts is the index of 
authors appearing in all three volumes of the 
catalogue, the two earlier volumes being pro- 
vided only with indexes of titles of books 
and of ‘technical terms and other designa- 
tions’. Such an index had been planned by 
Ethé on & scale so elaborate as to cause the 
delay of 30 years in publication of the second 
volume. Dr. Beeston’s index is ‘ planned on 
far more economical lines’, but some idea of 
the herculean labours successfully undertaken 
by him may be gained from his statement that, 
in the first part of the catalogue are included 
nine anthologies containing some 6,500 excerpts 
from the divans of poeta whose names are given 
often in a8 many as five different forms. Valu- 
able though this index will be, however, many 
of ita users will agree that arrangement of 
well-known authors under iem or kunya rather 
than iakhallus is unfortunate. Few will 
remember that the full name of Nizamî of 
Ganja is Jamal al-Din Abū Muhammad yas 
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b. Yüsuf. It is no answer to point out that 
cross-references are lavishly provided : readers 
are still faced with the neoessity of looking 
in at least two places to find the entry required. 
In the case of Jami itis even worse: the cross- 
referenoe rofers to four writers of this name. 
This vexation apart, universal welcome will 
be given to the catalogue and much satisfac- 
tion expressed that the cataloguing of one 
important section of the Bodleian’s manu- 
scripts is now complete. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Beeston will succeed before very long in 
bringing out the catalogue of the additional 
Arabio manuscripts. For this the world has . 
been waiting since 1835, a delay long even by 
current British Museum standards ' 
J. D. P. 


H. C. Hony and Farin iz: A Turkish- 
English dictionary. Second edstron. 
xii, 419 pp. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1957. 35s. 


The first edition of this dictionary (1947, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xu, 2, 1948, 440) estab- 
lished, iteelf immediately as an indispensable 
tool for the student of modern Turkish, as did 
its companion volume, the English-Turkish 
dietionary published in 1952. While compiling 
the latter, the authors gathered much new 
material which has been incorporated in this 
revised and expanded edition of the Turkish- 
English volume, so that rt now contains a still 
richer store of idiomatic and colloquial expres- 
sions, the distinctive contribution of Mr. Hony 
and Professor Íz to Turkish lexicography. The 
size of the book هد‎ only alightly increased $ 
room has been made for the additional material 
partly by the omission of words now definitely 
obsolete but mainly by the adoption of a more 
compact format, with derivatives listed 
together under their root-word. For repre- 
senting where necessary the length of vowels, 
the authors have adopted the dot and dash 
method of the Turkçe sdzluk, with the added 
refinement of a stress-mark. Many more of 
the numerous French Icanwords m Turkish 
have now been included. This is very welcome, 
for whereas the English student will recognize 
vies and perhaps kurvazyer (croisière) easily 
enough, such words as sumen (sous-main) and 
abajur (abat-jour) can be baffling in their 
Turkish guise, and the loanwords sometimes 
have a more limited meaning than in French. 
One further improvement might be suggested 
for a future edition: to mark the words of 
Arabic and Persian origin, which, in spite 
of the efforta of the reformers, still form such a 
high proportaon of the vocabulary of the 
modern written language. Such an indication 
would be especially helpful to the beginner, 
showing him why the rules of vowel-harmony 
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are so often apparently flouted, and helping 
him, if he already knows something of the 
‘classical’ languages, to recognize familiar 
words disguised in the Latin alphabet. 


Y. L. M. 


C. E. GoDAKUMBURA : Sinhalese litera- 
ture. xiv, 376 pp. Colombo: The 
Colombo Apothecaries’ Co., Ltd., 
1955. Hs. 15. 


Dr. Godakumbura’s book is very welcome, 
for Sinhalese literature is an ill-charted 
domain. Apart from the references given in the 
bibliography—mainly to catalogues of manu- 
scripts and to editions of texta with introduc- 
tions—and. from Geiger’s all too brief synopats 
in Singhalesteche Literatur und Sprache, the 
only work on the subject worth mention is 
Martin Wickremasinghe’s history of the htera- 
ture written from the standpoint of a popular 
novelist, which is available also 1n an abridged 
Enghsh version. E. R. Sarathchandra’s 
careful study of the Sinhalese novel deals 
only with the new writing inspired by contact 
with the West. 

Not only did nothing comparable with the 
present work exist previously for Smbhalese 
but it compares, I think, very favourably 
with any study of a modern Indian literature, 
whether written in an Indian or a European 
language. If we take, for example, the 
Dravidian languages which are olosest geo- 
graphically to Ceylon we find that Malayalam 
has, of course, Ullur’s admirable Malayila 
sahuya cartiram but nothing ın English, and 
Tamil nothing at all, to put beade it. 

The author has divided his book into four 
main sections: prose, poetry. popular litera- 
ture, and scientific literature, each treated 
chronologically from the origins to the end of 
the traditional literature in the early nineteenth 
century, with an introductory chapter giving 
a general survey. Though he devotes a brief 
final section to the new era, he does no more 
than touch on modern works. 

One point of special interest is the question 
of the Tamil sources of certain Sinhalese 
works, Several of these, such as the Mahd- 
padarangajGliakaya, a version of the Mahabha- 
rata atory, carry in their colophons & mention of 
having been translated from the Tamil. 
Dr. Godakumbura wrote on this subject in 
BSOAS, xi, 4, 1940, and to the information 
he gave then he has not been able to add much 
in the present work. It 18 to be hoped that he 
will be able to carry his investigations further 
in another publication. 

The esandeía-küvys, that rather artificially 
created genre that owes ita ongin to the 
popularity of the Meghadüta, was cultivated 
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particularly in Bengal and in the Tamil- 
Malayalam area both in Sanskrit and in the 
vernacular and 18 of especial importance in 
Sinhalese from the fourteenth century on- 
wards. Dr. Godakumbura shows that there 
is evidence of a wide Sanskrit culture in 
medieval Ceylon but it is not clear if the 
Sinhalese poems of this type derive directly 
from Sanskrit models. 

Many of the texts disoussed in this survey 
still exist only in manuscript, and the author 
is to be congratulated on the vast amount of 
original research which he has devoted to 
them. 

The book is attractively produced and 
misprints are few and insignificant, a fact all 
the more remarkable when it is considered 
that the printing was carried out in Ceylon 
whilst the author was in England. 


E. H. B, WILLIAMS 


ARTHUR F. Wrieut (ed.): Studies in 
Chinese thought. (Comparative Studies 
of Cultures and Civilizations, No. 1.) 
xiv, 317 pp. 9 plates. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
(English agents: Cambndge Um- 
versity Press. 30s.) 


The nine essays which make up this volume 
are a result of a week's conference on Chinese 
thonght held at Aspen, Colorado, in 1952. 
The volume itself was also published as 
Memoir No. 75 of the American Anthropological 
Association. 

Professor Bodde's essay on ' Harmony and 
conflict in Chinese philosophy ' offers a useful 
survey of some fundamental concepts which 
appear with varying degrees of emphasis in 
several schools of Chinese philosophy. W. 
Theodore de Bary ‘reappraises’ the Neo- 
Confucians and links their philosophy to the 
political issues of the time. David S. Nivison 
examines the dual concept of ' knowledge’ 
($I) and ‘action’ (fT) and makes an interesting 
attempt to show its interpretation in the 
fields of philosophy, literature, and politics 
from Wang Yang-ming through Yen Yuan, 
Ku Yen-wu, Chang Hsueh-ch‘eng, Yuan Mei, 
and T'an Seu-t‘ung down to Sun Yat Sen 
and  Maotze Tung. J. R. Levenson's 
** History " and “value”: the tensions of 
intellectual choice in modern China’ gives a 
fascinating account of the efforts of nineteenth 
century Chinese thinkers and statesmen to 
reconcile traditional Chinese concepts with 
the moreasing pressure of Western ideas and 
the ingenious process whereby Communists 
both reject and accept their Chinese past. 

The editor himself contributes some 
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interesting remarks on ‘the barriers which 
the Chinese language has put in the way of 
foreign ideas ’. 

He also makes a gallant attempt in his 
introduction to relate the remang papers 
to the central theme of the sympomum. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the ' Types of 
symbols in Chinese art’ described in Sohuyler 
Cammann’s paper offer any valid contmbution 
to that theme, interesting though they may be 
in their own right, whilst Arnold Isenberg 
and I. A. Richards offer papers on interpreta- 
taon and translation respectively, which would 
be just as relevant had they appeared in a 
symposium on Indian, Islamic, or French 
thought. The nearest approach of either of 
these two essays to Chinese thought is a 
reference to Professor Richards’ Mencius on 
ihe mind. 

Achilles Fang’s essay raises doubta of quite 
a different character. He contributes a facile 
and condescending anthology of translation 
eriors—in which, Incidentally, he does not 
appear to be represented—accompamied by 
observations that are generally trivial and 
occasionally lapse into the adolescent. Scholars 
in other flelds will need to be reassured that 
Mr. Fang 18, in fact, read with great respect 
when he writes in & more serious mood. 


E, F. SIMON 


E. STUART KIRBY (ed.): Contemporary 
China: econome and social studies, 
documents, bibhography, chronology. 
I. 1955. xi, 264 pp. Hong Kong: 
University Press ; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1956. 30s. 


This book is the first of a new senes to be 
published annually by the University of Hong 
Kong. It consists of articles dealing with 
historical, geographical, economic, and social 
aspects of contemporary China, a selection of 
Chinese documents translated mto English, a 
bibliography of articles, pamphlets, and books 
published in Hong Kong and Formosa, and a 
“chronology of events’ covering the period 
July 1954 to June 1955. 

The articles are, in fact, papers read to the 
University’s ° Research Seminar of Contem- 
porary China’. The proximity of Hong Kong 
to the mainland and its very natural interest 
in contemporary events probably justify the 
somewhat unusual compliment of immediate 
publication. 

The idea of publishing a series of important 
Chinese documents is extremely sound. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the selection 
should have been inept. Thirty out of the 41 
pages of dooumenta are taken up by a bilingual 
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reprint of the new Chinese constitution This 
text has been readily available at negligible 
cost since early 1955. But there is a wealth of 
less accesaible material that mught well have 
filled these pages. The text of the unofficial 
Sino-Japanese trade agreement, for instance— 
the last of the four documente—is of trivial 
importance as ıt stands. But a simple colla- 
tion of similar information on all the trade 
pacts signed during the period would have 
made a useful document. Another fruitful 
source of less accessible documentary material 
might be found m the regulations and decrees 
published penodically by the various govern- 
ment bodies. 

The bibhography of books and articles 
published in Hong Kong and Formosa is 
useful. Unfortunately only a small proportion 
of the 400 items listed contain any indication 
of content or length. The lst might well be 
limited to items for which the editor or his 
colleagues can supply a bref summary. Thero 
18 no reason, moreover, why titles and authors 
should be listed in the same alphabetical 
sequence. 

Finally, a well classified lsat of news items, 
taken from the world’s press and containing 
adequate references to source matenal, would 
be invaluable. But it 18 difficult to see any 
justification whatever for the unclassified, 
uncritical, and incomplete ‘chronology of 
eventa ' provided &t the end of this bock. 

A first volume is perhaps subject to many 
unforeseen difficulties, and one may expect that 
subsequent volumes will meet more closely 
the very useful purpose for which the series 
ıs intended. The Univarsity of Hong Kong 
is to be congratulated, in any case, for ite 
initiative and generosity in providing us with 
such a handbook. 

H. F. SIMON 


DonaLtp KEENE (comp.): Anthology of 
Japanese literature, from the earliest era 
to the mid-nineteenth century. 444 pp. 
London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1955 [pub. 1956]. 35s. 


This anthology consists of some 50 extraots 
from Japanese works, prose and poetry, some 
taken from previously published translations, 
some newly rendered especially for this book. 
There is an introduction by Dr. Keene in 
which the history of Japanese literature before 
the Merz: Restoration 18 summarized, and a 
preface in which the method used by him in his 
translations 18 explained. By discarding 
‘puns, allumons, repetitions and incom- 
municable stylistic frrpperies’ he makes the 
pieces immediately understandable but de- 
piives them of much of their individuahty and 
picturesqueness From this ıt follows perhaps 
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that his most successful translation is from 
Basyoo, whose style in Oku-no-hosomiii is 
essentially simple. Howard Hibbett’s extract 
from Seken mwsume kataki (usually read 
katagi) is one of the more successful of the new 
translations, but the standard is high through- 
out. The older translations are all from well- 
known sources. The selection of pieces makes 
the anthology truly representative and is note- 
worthy for the inclusion of unfamiliar verae, 
both in Japanese and Chinese, though in some 
of the translations of the latter, agam, one 
would have preferred a little more liveliness. 
To the unfamilar reader this book will show 
the variety of Japanese literature, and it will 
not be without its usefulness to the student of 
Japanese, 
O. J. D. 


Harte Ernst: The kabuki theatre. 
xxii, 296 pp., 58 plates. London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1956. 35s. 


The author is Professor of Drama and 
Theatre in the University of Hawaii and, 
through his official work in the Occupation of 
Japan in the years 1045 to 1947, had very 
close contact with the kabukti theatre. He has 
produced a work of considerable importance 
in which a historical study of kabuki is linked 
with a detailed and analytical account of the 
elements that make up this stall flourishing 
art—audience, actors, staging, and plays. 
Always accompanying this analysis are com- 
menta drawn from his knowledge of the theatre 
in general, and 15 is these that make the unique 
character of the book. His observation of 
Japanese society is keen and he has been 
able to demonstrate ite imteraction with 
kabuki ın the past and to-day. His subject 
being kabuki, he is not completely reliable when 
he writes &bout noo plays; neither does his 
book contain many summaries of plots, but 
they can be found elsewhere. What cannot 
be found elsewhere is the invaluable treat- 
ment of kabuki as one part of world theatre. 


C. J. D. 


G. Caspis (ed. and tr.) : Insortphons du 
Cambodge. Vol. vr. (Collection de 
Textes et Documents sur l'Indochine, 
m.) [iv] 337 pp. Paris: École 
Française d'Extróme-Orient, 1954. 
The appearance of Monsieur Cod$s' final 


volume of the Inscriptions du Cambodge is 
warmly welcomed. His completed series of 
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transcriptions and translations, used in con- 
junotion with the corpus of plates, with the 
Inscriptions sanskrites du Cambodge of Barth 
and Bergaigne, and with various articles in the 
Bulletin de l'École Frangasse d Exiréme-Orient, 
Journal Asiatique, eto., now furnish the 
student with the texta of all the legible extant 
inscriptions of ancient Cambodia, both 
Sanskrit and Khmer. About half of them 
may be read in facsimile, transcription, and 
translation. One regrets only that it has not 
yet been found possible to carry out the costly 
task of publishing the facsimiles of the mscrip- 
tions presented in Vols. Iv, v, and vi of 
Monsieur Coedés’ work. 
J. M. JACOB 


C. E. Fox: A dictionary of the Nggela 
language (Florida, Brissh Solomon 
Islands). 272 pp. Auckland, N.Z.: 
The Unity Press, Ltd., 1955. 


This, the first dictionary of the language of 
Nggela in the Solomon Islands, for which the 
names Ánudha and Flonda have also been 
used, contains some 6,500 main entries, under 
many of which appear & number of derived 
forms. The few forms peculiar to one or other 
of the three islands, Nggela Pile, Nggela Sule, 
and Mboko ni Mbeti, are marked as such. 

Translations and explanations are frequently 
given in numbered series, but no distinction 
appears to be made between different transla- 
tions of what 15 would probably be most con- 
venient to regard as ‘the same word’ and 
translations of two or more homonyms repre- 
sented by the first entry. Thus sop is given 
as: ‘l. vb. tr. To suck; 2. To draw up 
moisture, a8 a sponge or blotting paper; 3. 
To draw on a pipe, draw in smoke from a 
cigarette ; 4. To hek; of. saps (which does not 
appear; nanapt is given as ° taste’); 5 A 
spear for pig hunting’. A certain number of 
sentences and phrases in Nggela are given, 
but more often than not they are left un- 
translated, and this is perhaps the more 
unfortunate that while some of them illustrate 
& use of the word in question, others are 
explanations or comments in which thus word 
itself does not appear. A few entmes, usually 
consisting only of the catchword, are preceded. 
by a note of interrogation, but no explanation 
of this practice is given. 

Students of Melanesian linguistics will be 
grateful to Dr. Fox for the large amount of 
information he provides on the Nggela 
language. 

N. C. 8. 
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